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interesting  conglomeration  of  nationalities,  tlie  grandeur  of 
the  Eockies,  the  beauties  of  the  lalies  that  nestle  in  their 
valleys,  and  then  last  of  all  British  Columhia  extending 
down  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  her  abounding  wealth — 
these  are  things  that  a  Canadian  should  see,  they  are  things 
that  a  manufacturer  should  know. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  View  of  the  West. 


MANY  members  of  the  Association  will  take  advant- 
age of  the  Excursion  to  Vancouver  in  September 
to  see  the  great  western  country  whose  future  is  the 
golden  hope  of  Canada.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  within 
the  last  three  years  the  pountry  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Superior  knows  what  now  exists.  Cities  have  sprung 
up,  prairies  have  been  turned  into  wheatlands,  the  settled 
area  has  broadened  out  from  a  mere  ribbon  along  the  line 
of  the  C.  P.  B.  to  a  broad  belt  extending  from  the  bound- 
ary, to  the  north  of  the  G.  T.  P.  and  C.  N.  railways.  Into 
this  region  have  flowed  in  the  last  decade  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  have  transformed  the  fields  by  fruit- 
ful tillage.  The  West  with  its  golden  stooks  of  grain,  the 
threshing  outfits  in  strenuous  action,  the  cities,  with  their 


Two  outstanding  advantages  make  the  Association's  excur- 
sion an  exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  for  seeing  the 
West.  The  party  will  be  made  up  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  Association,  with,  of  course,  the  ladies.  In  that 
way  it  will  be  one  big  family  party.  And  then  every  small- 
est detail  is  being  arranged  in  advance.  Excursionists  will 
not  be  troubled  with  the  many  arrangements  which  are 
necessary  when  travelling  independently.  In  many  of  the 
western  cities  civic  receptions  will  be  held.  Special  enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  at  Banff  and  Laggan.  At  Van- 
couver hearty  hospitality  will  be  extended  by  the  Branch 
and  by  the  city.  On  the  return  trip  a  run  down  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where  the  party  will  be  looked  after 
by  the  Commercial  Clubs  of  the  Twin  Cities,  will  add 
variety  to  the  trip.  Thence  the  party  will  come  back  by 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  time  on  the  train  will  be  relieved 
of  any  suggestion  of  monotony  by  good  committees  which 
will  ensure  constant  entertainment.  A  newspaper  will  be 
published  daily  during  the  trip.  Nothing  is  being  left 
undone  which  will  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party. 
^    ^  ^ 

The  business  of  the  Convention  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  will  require  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  the  Association.  In  every  sphere  of  industrial  life  ques- 
tions are  being  mooted  which,  if  not  settled  equitably,  will 
cause  widespread  trouble.  Legislation  is  contemplated  both 
at  Ottawa  and  in  the  Provinces  the  import  of  which  can  so 
far  be  scarcely  guessed  at.  In  British  Columbia  already  an 
intolerable  condition  has  arisen  through  the  enforcement 
of  a  new  Companies  Act.  In  Ontario  a  Commission  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  injuries,  and  a  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session,  embodying  the  Commissioner's  findings.  At 
Ottawa  the  eight-hour-day  bill  will  come  up  for  its  perennial 
consideration.  The  Association's  attitude  on  these  ques- 
tions must  be  fixed  or  reiterated.  Again  a  persistent  agita- 
tion for  reciprocity  must  be  met  by  arguments  that  will 
convince  the  Canadian  public.    Not  for  years  has  the 
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tariff  question  been  exploited  so  recklessly  by  class  papers 
as  it  has  this  year  by  so-called  friends  of  the  farmers. 
In  freight  circles  there  is  an  ill-defined  rumor  of  increased 
rates,  which  manufacturers  are  little  able  to  endure.  Be- 
cause big  questions  are  up  for  solution  it  is  desirable  that 
every  member  who  can  possibly  attend  the  Vancouver  meet- 
ing should  be  present.  The  decisions  arrived  at  should  be 
supported  by  the  weight  of  numbers.  [H  C-. 


4- 

Anti-Canadianism.  ^    ^  j 

THE  national  and  federal  idea  has  received  a  severe  set- 
back in  the  narrow  legislation  which  the  Province 
of  British   Columbia  has  enacted   and  put  into  force 
for  the  exclusion  of  extra-provincial  companies — for  exclu- 
\\  sion  is  practically  what  the  new  regulations  mean.  Con- 
siderable loss  and  inconvenience  have  already  been  caused 
and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  business  men  to  with- 
draw from  the  market  which  treats  them  so  churlishly. 
Tenders  in  some  cases  were  submitted  before  the  heavy 
license  fees  were  announced ;  as  a  consequence  the  orders 
can  be  filled  now  only  at  a  loss.    Such  treatment  is  not 
likely  to  encourage  investors  to  risk  their  money  or  manu- 
facturers to  compete  for  business.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  is  not  yet  ready  for  many 
.  lines  of  manufacturing.    J^'o  doubt  the  Companies  Act, 
1  so  far  as  it  relates  to  extra-j^rovincial  companies,  was  drawn 
up  with  the  idea  of  compelling  manufacturers  to  establish 
plants  there.    Market  conditions  must  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain condition  before  it  becomes  economical,  either  from 
the  national  or  the  indi^ddual  standpoint,  to  locate  factories 
in  a  specified  locality.    With  the  whole  of  Canada  for  a 
market   Canadian  manufacturers  have  a  difficult  enough 
problem  manufacturing  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to 
y  keep  down  the  average  cost.  If  the  market  became  still  more 
1  localized,  if  the  shoe  manufacturer  of  Quebec  could  only 
sell  his  products  in  Quebec,  if  the  furniture  maker  of 
Ontario  were  confined  to  Ontario  for  his  market,  and  if  the 
lumber  and  shingle  manufacturer  of  British  Columbia  were 
compelled  to  sell  his  output  within  the  limits  of  the  Pacific 
i  Province,  where  would  our  industries  be  at?    Yet  that  is 
\  the  logical  outcome  of  the  present  legislation.    British  Col- 
~  umbia  has  signally  failed  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  con- 


En  Route  to  the  West— The  Head  of  the  Lakes. 


federation.  That  reciprocity  and  community  of  interests 
upon  which  the  whole  idea  of  confederation  rests  is  totally 
lacking  in  her  exclusive  attitude  towards  the  citizens  of  sis- 
ter provinces.    The  result  will  be  a  withdrawal    of  many 


business  houses  from  that  market,  with  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  competition  and  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  other  provinces  will  not  re- 
taliate in  like  on  the  lumbering  and  fishing  companies 
of  British  Columbia,  which  find  so  large  and  lucrative  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  East. 


How  the  Farmer  Benefits. 

ACOREESPOI^DENT  in  Tlxc  Glohe,  Toronto,  who 
avows  himself  a  Free  Trader  in  theory  and  a  Liberal 
in  practice,  propounds  a  pertinent  question  to  that  paper. 
"  Should  protection,"  he  writes,  "  be  abandoned  by  the 
Ottawa  Grovernment,  how  would  that  Government  be  able 
to  give  to  the  prairie  farmers  the  railway  developments 
required  by  the  country's  growth  there  and  pay  for  the 
railways  already  built  on  l:)orrowed  money?"  The  question 
was  prompted  by  an  article  in  which  it  Avas  made  to  appear 
tliat  the  farmers  were  paying  toll  to  eastern  manufacturers 
as  a  result  of  the  tariff,  from  which  they  themselves 
received  no  benefit.  The  comment  with  which  the  letter 
closes  is  to  the  point.  "  If  the  manufacturer  and  factory 
worker,"  it  runs,  "  benefit  by  the  tariff  by  bigger  prices  and 
higher  wages,  the  farmer  does  so  also  at  present  and  will 
for  many  years  to  come  by  Government  aid  through  tariffs 
to  transportation  " ;  that  is  by  Government  aid,  which  is 
possible  only  through  the  revenue  raised  by  tariffs  and 
tlirough  the  home  business  developed  under  their  aegis. 


Increase  in  Carload  Minimums. 

A EE  manufacturers  satisfied  to  have  carload  minimums 
increased?  If  they  are  not,  a  protest,  duly  sup- 
ported by  detailed  information  covering  the  facts  in  their 
individual  industries,  should  be  filed  at  once  with  Mr.  J.  E. 
Walsh,  the  Association's  transportation  Manager.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  Association  will  not  be  in  possession  of  the 
facts  upon  which  alone  a  successful  fight  can  be  made.  In 
proposing  that  the  minimums  be  increased  the  railways 
point  out  the  greater  carrying  capacity  of  the  present  roll- 
ing stock  and  the  advantage  to  shippers  in  general  in 
having  each  car  filled  to  its  capacity.  The  question  for 
shippers  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  the  Canadian  market 
has  grown  sufficiently  to  make  it  practicable  for  them  to 
ship  in  larger  quantities  than  heretofore.  At  any  rate, 
members  are  urged  to  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter,  as  it  will  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
near  future. 


Trade  with  West  Indies. 

TRADE  with  the  West  Indies  is  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation facilities.  That  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Until  a  frequent  and  certain  service  is  avail- 
able there  is  little  prospect  of  a  material  increase  in  our 
conmierce  with  those  islands.  Canada  uses  a  large  amount 
of  the  fruit  which  is  produced  in  Jamaica  and  the  other 
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fruit-growing  colonies.  We  now  buj'  it  through  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  of  the  islands  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  Union  Fruit  Co.,  the  influence  of  which  on  J amaica 
is  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  her  from  entering  into  a 


En  Route  to  the  West— The  Excursionists  will  visit  this 
Wonderfully  Beautiful  Lake. 

reciprocal  tariff  arrangement  with  Canada.  Unless  a 
change  is  made  Jamaica  will  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  dependency  of  the  United  States.  If  the  tide 
is  to  be  stemmed  action  must  be  taken  now.  J  amaica  can- 
not take  a  chance  of  losing  her  market  for  her  fruit  in  the 
United  States  unless  an  equally  favorable  market  is  pro- 
vided elsewhere.  It  can  be  provided  in  Canada  if  a  strong 
steamship  company  is  ready  to  compete  with  the  Union 
Fruit  Co.,  a  company  which  will  give  a  fast  and  frequent 
service  and  which  will  operate  on  a  fixed  schedule.  With 
such  a  service  Canada  could  go  after  the  West  Indian 
markets  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  They  buy  flour, 
furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  building  materials,  clothing, 
hardware,  household  effects,  and  numerous  other  lines 
which  we  produce.  In  return  we  would  buy  besides  fruit, 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  cocoa,  etc.  Mr.  ti.  C.  M.  Cornish, 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has  been  in  Canada  within  the  past 
few  weeks  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  islands  will 
meet  the  Dominion  sympathetically  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  mutual  trade.  Will  the  steamship  service 
be  provided? 


Manufacturers  and  Reciprocity. 

ATy  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  S.  McKinnon,  pronounced  against  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  that 
country  should  reduce  its  tariff  to  an  equality  with  ours. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  attitude  will  be  appreciated  by 
all.  It  is  not  a  cliurlish  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  or  to  consider  what  proposals  they  have  to 
make.  It  is  merely  a  businesslike  insistence  on  a  fair  basis 
for  negotiations.  Equality  of  tariff,  not  absolutely,  but 
with  relation  to  the  existing  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, is  the  only  fair  basis  upon  which  a  tariff  agreement 
can  ])e  considered.    The  plain  facts  of  the  case  must  be 


faced  by  those  who  are  crying  for  a  c^  As  a  result 

of  many  years  of  ample  protection  the  United  States  have 
built  up  manufacturing  industries  of  immense  strength. 
Through  the  size  of  their  output  they  are  able  to  produce 
the  unit  at  the  minimum  cost.  Therefore  it  may  well  be 
that  a  tariff  which  would  be  apparently  equal  would  be 
disastrous  to  Canadian  industries  because  they  are  not  yet 
able  to  produce  at  an  equal  cost.  That  the  United  States 
Government  have  any  idea  of  reducing  their  tariff  to  the 
level  of  ours  has  not  even  been  suggested  by  the  advocates 
of  reciprocity.  They  have  prospered  under  a  high  tariff, 
and  there  seems  small  prospect  of  them  relinquishing  the 
advantage  it  has  given  them.  All  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers ask  is  that  the  enormous  market  which  their  United 
States  rivals  enjoy  be  not  further  increased  by  the  gift  of 
the  Canadian  field.  Lower  production  costs  and  cheaper 
manufactured  goods  depend  on  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  Canadian  factories  and  not  in  its  curtailment. 


Restrictive  Regulations. 

NO  one  Province  monopolizes  objectionable  legislation. 
At  the  present  time  British  Columbia  has  secured 
for  itself  an  unsavory  notoriety  through  its  ultra-restrictive 
Companies  Act.  Alberta  has  chosen  for  its  special  field 
of  ill-judged  legislation  boiler  regialations.  The  maker  of 
a  boiler,  Avhen  he  enters  tlie  Albertan  market,  is  in  about 
the  same  position  as  a  builder  in  Toronto.  No  objection 
is  made  by  manufacturers  to  regulations  which  will 
ensure  the  maximum  of  strength  and  safety.  But  when 
costly  but  unessential  elements  are  introduced  ;  when  the 
boiler  which  is  adjudged  perfectly  safe  in  New  Brunswick, 
iSTova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba  is  turned  back 
as  unacceptable  in  Alberta ;  when  after  a  perfectly  safe  and 
satisfactory  boiler  is  designed  further  additions  have  to  be 
made,  adding  to  the  cost  thereof  25  per  cent.,  then  a  vig- 
orous protest  is  entered.  Such  has  been  the  situation  for 
the  past  two  years  in  Alberta.  Without  entering  into  the- 
technical  details  of  the  regulations,  we  might  refer  to  one 
case  which  will  appeal  even  to  the  lay  mind.    It  is  pro- 


En  Route  to  the  West— The  Nucleus  of  a  Woolen  Industry. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  mechanic  in  one  case 
[will  be  as  large  as  in  the  other.    No  possible  advantage 
can  come  in  any  shape  or  form  by  making  the  change. 
Yet  tlie  regulation  stands.    It  seems  to  be  overlooked  l)y 
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the  legislators  of  Alberta  that  costly  fads  are  paid  for  by 
the  people.  The  cost  of  all  these  additions  are  not  met  by 
the  manufacturer.  It  must  of  necessity  be  transferred  to 
the  consumer.   The  people  of  Alberta  are  paying  the  shot. 


Mechanics  Alone  Excluded. 

UlSTDEE  pressure  from  railway  contractors  the  immi- 
gration regulations  have  been  suspended  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  men  going  to  work  on  railway  construc- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  only  farm  laborers  and  domestic 
servants  were  admitted  without  having  twenty-five  dollars 
belonging  to  themselves  in  their  possession.  It  will  soon 
be  that  only  skilled  mechanics  will  he  exckided  from 
the  benefits  of  Canadian  citizenship.  No  one  qviestions  the 
right  or  necessity  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  citizen- 
ship up  to  a  high  standard.  Canada  is  now  building  for 
the  future,  and  quality  is  even  of  greater  importance  than 
quantity  in  ou.r  citizen  body.  But  is  the  emigrant  from 
Central  Europe,  whose  only  skill  consists  in  an  ability  to 
wield  a  pick-axe  or  a  shovel,  and  whose  political  ideas  have 
been  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  class  prejudice  and 
oligarchy — is  such  a  one  a  better  citizen  than  the  skilled 
boiler-maker  or  expert  machinist  from  England?  Let  a 
citizen  of  the  British  Isles,  skilled  in  his  trade,  and  a 
Macedonian  or  Hungarian,  able  only  to  do  the  roughest 
of  railway  work,  rap  at  our  gates  for  admission  under 
similar  conditions;  the  British  subject  will  be  turned  back, 
while  the  foreigner  is  welcomed.  That  is  not  protecting 
the  standard  of  citizenship.  That  is  not  bulwarking  our 
free  institutions.  It  is  not  projecting  into  the  future  the 
national  strain  which  we  believe  will  be  the  leaven  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass  of  our  cosmopolitan  and  hetero- 
geneous populace,  without  which  we  will  decline  from  our 
ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  which  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  British  stock.  Canada  has  vast  tracts  of 
agricultural  lands  to  be  developed.  We  need  farmers. 
She  has  great  areas  to  be  opened  up  to  settlement  and 
commerce.  We  need  men  for  construction  work.  But  these 
very  forms  of  development  are  producing  an  increasing 
demand  for  manufactured  goods.  We  must  have  men  to 
produce  them.  Who  will  say  that  one  class  of  labor  is 
more  valuable  than  the  other?  The  skilled  mechanic  earns 
good  pay  and  produces  much  wealth.  The  nation  is  en- 
riched as  a  result  of  his  labor.  Why  should  he  be  refused 
admission  when  the  farm  laborer,  the  domestic  servant, 
and  the  railway  navvy  are  welcomed  with  open  arms? 


The  Grand  Trunk  Strike. 

THE  strike  of  the  G-.T.E.  trainmen  during  the  past 
month  was  the  first  serious  breach  in  the  operating- 
department  of  a  Canadian  road  which  has  taken  place  for 
many  years.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  puhlic,  which  has 
paid  so  much  for  the  privilege  of  securing  an  adequate 
transportation  service,  should  be  subjected  to  such  heavy 
loss  and  such  great  inconvenience  as  a  result  of  a  con- 


dition over  which  they  have  no  control.  However,  so  long 
as  men  maintain  what  we  now  consider  an  inalienable 
right  to  accept  or  refuse  the  conditions  of  labor  offered  by 
the  employer  and,  vice  versa,  the  no  less  inalienable  right 


En  Route  to  the  West— A  Commercial  Street  in  Winnipeg. 

of  the  employer  to  employ  men  or  not  on  the  conditions 
which  they  suggest,  such  references  to  the  law  of  endur- 
ance are  more  or  less  inevitable.  No  law  can  compel  a 
man  to  work  in  a  certain  position  if  he  is  unwilling;  no 
law  can  compel  an  employer  to  continue  employing  men 
if  he  is  unwilling.  The  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act  provides  for  the  temporary  carrying  on  of  an  industry 
pending  the  report  of  a  Board  of  Investigation.  Wisely, 
those  in  charge  of  the  legislation  did  not  attempt  to  make 
the  finding  obligatory.  Both  sides  rightly  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  final  decision  whether  or  not  the  conditions 
offered  are  fair  and  reasonable,  whether  or  not  it  will  pay 
them  to  operate  at  the  cost  or  with  the  wages  offered. 
Obligatory  arbitration  in  Australia  has  not  operated  suc- 
cessfully. Neither  capital  nor  labor  is  satisfied,  the  only 
difference  being  that  if  an  employer  refuses  to  accept  the 
award  he  can  he  clapped  into  jail;  the  incarceration  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  workmen  is  impracticable. 
Serious  as  the  condition  is  when  a  public  utility  is  tied  up 
as  a  result  of  confiict  Ijetween  employers  and  employees,  it 
is  better  to  endure  this  temporarily  than  be  saddled  with 
an  ill-advised  compulsory  arbitration  scheme. 


Investigate  Proposed  Advances. 

PAETICULAE  attention  is  directed  to  the  list  of 
changes  in  freight  tarilfs  published  in  this  issue. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  a  number  of  changes  in 
tariffs  from  points  in  the  United  States  to  Canada  to  take 
effect  on  NovemheT  1st.  When  these  tariffs  were  first  filed 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  railways  that  they  should  go- 
into  effect  on  August  1st.  In  view,  however,  of  the  num- 
erous protests  filed  by  shippers  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  to 
suspend  these  advances  pending  a  general  investigation 
into  the  propriety  of  them.  As  a  result  of  conferences 
between  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  traffic  managers  representing  various  trunk  lines,  an 
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agreement  was  made  to  postpone  the  eifective  date  of  the 
new  tariffs  until  November  1st  so  as  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion an  opportunity  of  an  investigation.  About  15,000  new 
schedules,  comprising  nearly  half  a  million  rates,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Commission.  It  is  an  impossibility  for 
that  body  to  pass  ilpon  every  one  of  these  rates  within  a 
reasonable  time.  As  under  the  interpretation  of  the  new 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
the  railways,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  testimony  in  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  advances  in  freight  rates  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Official  Classification  territory.  The  first 
hearing  will  be  held  in  New  York  on  August  15th.  A 
similar  hearing  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  August  16th,  and 
in  Chicago  on  August  23nd.  These  hearings  are  expected 
to  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads,  in  view  of  the 
obligation  which  the  law  imposes  upon  them  to  justify  all 
increases.  A  general  hearing  will  be  held  in  Washington 
in  September,  which  will  probably  be  given  over  to  a  greater 
extent  to  shippers.  Shippers  have  appointed  a  strong  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  engage  counsel,  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  its  investigation.  Canadian  shippers  will,  no 
doubt,  follow  with  interest  the  action  taken  on  the  other 
side,  as  there  is  no  doubt  the  results  will  materially  influ- 
ence conditions  in  Canada. 


A  Lack  of  Production. 

A STINGING  accusation  of  lack  of  enterprise  and 
courage  has  been  made  against  our  farmers  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Flavelle  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  published 
in  The  Farmer's  Advocate  and  Tlie  Neivs,  Toronto.  The 
increasing  cost  of  food  products  is  set  down  to  one  cause, 
the  failure  of  our  farms  to  produce  enough  food  to  meet 
the  present  demand.  An  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  or  extent  of  the  increased  demand  is  urged  against 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  face  of  a  growing  market,  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
have  been  producing  less  and  less,  although  in  many  cases 
the  enhanced  price  has  netted  them  more  money  in  return 
for  their  less  effort. 

Mr.  Flavelle  analyzes  the  situation  in  Canada.  Increased 
demand  for  cereals,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  caused  by  the  higher  standard  of  living  the  world 
over.  We  on  this  continent  are  affected  because  of  the 
extended  markets  which  have  been  opened  to  our  farmers 
through  the  development  of  cold  storage  facilities  and  the 
enterprise  of  manufacturers  and  distributors.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  supply  and  demand  is 
the  greatly  expanding  domestic  consumption.  Ontario  has 
been  the  chief  producing  area  for  the  supply  of  this 
demand,  and  the  farmers  of  Ontario  not  only  have  not 
met  the  new  conditions  by  increased  output,  but  have  actu- 
ally decreased  the  production  of  every  line  of  food  products 
for  which  the  demand  calls.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Flavelle's 
letter : 


"  New  Ontario  with  its  mining  development  has  created 
a  body  of  consumers,  who  every  day  take  quantities  of 
meats,  butter  and  eggs,  which  reach  a  volume  of  surprising 
proportions  considering  the  recent  character  of  the  develop- 
ment. The  enlarged  towns  and  cities  in  this  and  other 
provinces  have  greatly  increased  the  body  of  consumers, 
who  daily  require  the  same  products.  The  added  consump- 
tion of  milk  and  cream  in  these  larger  towns  and  cities 
constitutes  a  new  and  heavy  drain  upon  the  available  sup- 
plies in  their  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  an  army  of 
men,  all  consumers,  employed  in  railway  construction  from 
St.  J ohn  in  the  East,  to  Prince  Bupert  in  the  West. ;  These 
men  are  in  camps  on  the  Transcontinental  Eailway,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway,  on  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Eailway,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  branch  lines,  their 
numbers  running  into  startling  figures,  and  the  consump- 
tion daily  of  meat  and  other  products  assumes  proportions 
which  have  received  little  attention.  In  the  West  there  is 
an  inflowing  tide  of  immigration,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  150,000  and  which  this  year  is  estimated  at  250,000,  and 
which  during  the  last  five  years  has  created  a  great  body 
of  new  consumers  requiring  meats,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
for  daily  consumption.  Moreover,  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
western  immigration  that  those  who  go  on  the  land  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  for  the  earlier  years  of 
their  occupation  give  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  raising 
of  grain  crops,  and  little  or  no  attention  to  dairying,  to 
the  raising  of  poultry  or  the  feeding  of  stock.  An  impor- 
tant percentage  of  them,  therefore,  continue  to  be  buyers 
of  meat  products,  buyers  of  eggs  and  butter,  not  producers. 
There  has  been  the  development  of  mining  and  lumber 
camps  and  large  cities  in  British  Columbia,  which  have 
established  another  body  of  consumers,  demanding  the 
same  products  as  are  required  by  those  upon  the  prairies 
or  in  railway  camps,  or  in  New  Ontario,  or  in  the  enlarged 
towns  and  cities  in  the  East. 

"  How  have  the  farmers  of  Ontario  responded  to  this 
added  demand?    They  have  responded  by  producing  a 


En  Route  to  the  West— A  Typical  Western  Ranch. 

lessened  number  of  milk  cows,  a  lessened  number  of  beef 
cattle,  a  lessened  number  of  sheep  and  lambs,  a  lessened 
number  of  hogs,  a  lessened  quantity  of  butter,  a  lessened 
quantity  of  cheese,  a  lessened  quantity  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
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Even  in  a  small  matter  like  hone}'  they  have  kept  a  less- 
ened number  of  bees.  What  has  been  the  result?  The 
export  of  eggs  has  ceased.  The  export  of  butter  has  prac- 
tically ceased.    The  export  of  bacon  has  been  cut  in  two. 


En  Route  to  the  West — To  be  Seen  Nowhere  Outside  of 
British  Columbia. 


The  export  of  cheese  has  been  reduced  50,000,000  lbs.,  while 
prices  for  consumption  in  Canada  have  been  established 
on  so  high  a  basis  that  consumers  have  suffered  distress, 
and  an  outcry  has  been  raised  at  the  high  cost  of  living. 

"  Concurrent  with  this  decrease  in  milk  cows,  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep  and  lambs,  butter,  poultry  and  eggs,  has  been 
a  reduced  acreage  in  wheat,  a  reduced  acreage  in  barley, 
in  oats,  in  peas  and  in  beans,  while  there  has  been  a  small 
increase  in  acreage  in  corn,  in  r3'e,  and  in  buckwheat. 
There  has  been  a  reduced  acreage  in  orchards,  a  reduced 
acreage  in  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  fractional  increase 
in  acreage  in  potatoes  and  mangles.  There  has  been  a 
material  increase  in  the  acreage  in  hay.  Everything  has 
been  reduced  which  demands  labor  and  intelligent  discrim- 
inating effort.  More  extensive  farming  in  place  of  more 
intensive  farming  is  being  adopted.  The  former  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  effort,  a  luinimum  of  labor,  a  minimum  of 
organization,  and  gives  a  minimum  return.  The  latter 
requires  maximum  effort  with  organization,  expenditure, 
discriminating  judgment  and  courage,  which  are  repaid 
with  maximum  returns. 

"  Wh}',"  the  writer  asks,  "  is  there  enterprise  and  devel- 
opment in  every  field  of  activity  in  this  province  except 
agriculture?  If  the  manufacturer  finds  an  enlarged  mar- 
ket for  his  product,  he  taxes  his  resources,  uses  all  the  pro- 
fits he  can  keep  back  from  his  shareholders,  borrows  all 
he  can  from  the  bank,  that  he  may  put  it  into  new  build- 
ings, buy  new  machinery,  use  more  material,  employ  more 
work  people,  and  thus  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  him.  In  adopting  this  course,  he  has 
to  meet  the  competitive  effort  of  his  fellow  manufacturer 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  to  accept  the  hazard  of 
over-production  and  corresponding  break  in  prices.  What 


is  the  farmer  in  Ontario  doing?  Where  profits  in  excess 
of  his  immediate  needs  are  secured,  he  is  putting  them 
into  the  savings  bank  and  receiving  in  return  3  per  cent, 
interest.  He  is  content  to  have  imperfectly  drained  lands,, 
to  use  run-out  seed,  to  keep  milk  cows  producing  less  than 
half  the  yield  that  good  stock  would  produce  for  the  same 
amount  of  feed,  and  to  reduce  his  production  of  beef  cattle 
and  hogs.  He  is  not  careful  to  treat  his  help  with  con- 
sideration. He  fails  to  put  up  proper  houses  for  their 
accommodation  and  to  give  them  facilities  for  home  com- 
forts, without  which  stability  and  efficiency  of  service  can- 
not be  secured  against  the  lure  of  the  town  or  the  demand 
for  lahor  from  the  West.  He  is  wanting  in  his  own  field 
in  that  grasp  and  vision  which  are  dominant  in  every 
other  field  of  activity  in  the  country.  He  is  permitting 
manufacturers  to  borrow  from  the  bank  his  savings  upon 
which  he  earns  a  pittance  of  $3.00  per  $100  per  year,  and 
then  scolds  because  in  the  use  of  the  very  money  which 
he,  the  farmer,  has  put  into  the  bank  in  place  of  putting 
it  back  into  his  land,  the  manufacturer  is  able,  through 
his  enterprise  and  through  the  employment  of  a  large  body 
of  labor,  to  make  handsome  returns  to  his  shareholders. 

The  farmers  of  this  and  other  provinces  have  been 
diverted  from  enterprise  and  have  been  encouraged  to  look 
for  returns  through  agitation,  frequently  ungenerous  and 
generally  wrong,  which  has  had  for  its  key-note  that 
farmers  were  being  deprived  by  the  greed  of  others  of  a 
legitimate  shai'e  of  the  returns  for  their  labor.  Farm 
journals,  the  press  generally,  and  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, whether  represented  at  Ottawa,  at  Toronto,  at  Win- 
nipeg, at  Eegina,  or  in  the  various  states  in  the  Union,  have 
all  followed  the  same  course  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  farmer,  like  everyone  else  in  the  community,  can, 
on  the  last  analysis,  secure  results  only  from  his  own  effort, 
supported  by  intelligence,  sound  sense  and  industry.  AVhen 
he  has  not  had  satisfactory  returns,  it  has  been  chiefly 
because  he  has  not  brought  to  his  problem  intelligence  and 
capacity." 


Will  Govern  International  Traffic. 

AS  forecasted  in  the  last  issue  of  Industrial  Canada, 
an  international  tribunal  has  been  established,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  J.  P.  Mabee,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Eailway  Commissioners,  representing  Canada,  and  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  representing  the  United  States,  for  the 
consideration  and  settlement  of  railway  questions  which  in- 
volve the  jurisdiction  of  both  countries.  With  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  railways  of  terminals  in  Canada 
and  with  the  control  by  Canadian  companies  of  branches 
in  the  United  States  the  control  of  rates  and  conditions 
of  service  became  exceedingly  difficult.  The  question 
of  joint  tariffs  is  filled  with  difficulties,  as  has  been  evi- 
denced by  one  or  two  cases  which  have  come  up  before  the 
Eailway  Commission  for  settlement.  It  is  understood  that 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  representatives  v^ill  meet 
during  the  present  summer  and  will  bring  in  recommenda- 
tions each  to  his  own  government  for  the  continuance  of  a 
permanent  board. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


C.  p.  R.  Liners,  Aug.  4,  12,  18,  26. 

Allan  Liners,  Aug.  5,  12,  19,  26. 

White  Star-Dominion  Liners,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Montreal  to  Bristol — 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Aug.  13  and  27. 
Dominion  Liners,  Aug.  6  and  20. 
C.  N.  R.  Liners,  Aug.  4  and  18. 

Montreal  to  London — 

Allan  Liner,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 
Thomson  Liner,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 
C.  P.  R.  Liner,  Aug.  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Moiitr-ial  to  Antwerp — 

C.  P.  R.  Liner,  Aug.  7,  14,  21,  28. 

Montreal  to  Glasgoiw — 

Donaldson  Liner,  Aug.  4,  11,  18,  25. 
Allan  Liner,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Montreal  to  Havre — 

Allan  Liner,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Montreal  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liner,  Aug.  6,  13,  20,  27. 

jNiOntreal  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg — 
Canada  Liner,  Aug.  13  and  27. 

Montreal  to  Dublin — 

Head  Liner,  about  Aug.  10. 

Montreal  to  Belfast — 

Head  Liner,  about  Aug.  20. 

Montreal  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Aug.  15. 

Montreal  to  South  Africa — 

Blder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Aug.  20. 

Montreal  to  Cuba  and  Mexico — 

Elder-Deim'pster  Co.,  about  Aug.  15. 


CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 


Steel,  curved  rolled  strip,  as  per  sample,  not  thicker  than 
fourteen  gauge,  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff 
Item  384:  - 

British  Preferential  rate   Free 

General  Tariff  rate    5% 

Wire  Rope  for  ships  and  vessels: 

Wire  rope  for  rigging  of  ships  and  vesisels  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  free  entry  unless  the  name  of 
the  vessel  on  which  such,  rope  is  to  be  used  for 
rigging  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  entry. 
In  all  other  cases  duty  is  to  be  paid  at  time  of 
entry,  subject  to  refund  when  the  wire  rope  is  used 
for  rigging,  provided  the  refund  claim  is  accom- 
panied by  certificates  from  the  users  showing  the 
quantities  of  wire  rope  and  the  name  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  has  been  so  used  for  ship's  rigging. 


Yarn  Winder  Machines: 

Hereafter,  until  otherwise  determined,  further  im- 
portations of  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  for 
customs  purposes  as  follows: 

(a)  Subject  to  tariff  item  468,  as  belonging  to  a 
class  not  made  in  Canada,  viz.:  Winders  spec- 
ially adapted  for  winding  yarns  of  cops^  tubes 
or  skeins  to  cones,  some  of  which  are  known 
as  the  "Universal,"  the  "Camiess"  and  the 
'•Foster  Cone  and  Tube  Winder,  Model  12," 
etc.,  etc;  Winders  specially  adapted  for  wind- 
ing yarn  from  cops,  tubes,  cones  or  skeins  to 
spools,  commonly  known  as  spoolers. 

(&)  Su'bject  to  tariff  item  453,  as  belonging  to  a 
class  made  in  Canada,  viz.:  Winders  used  in 
winding  yarn  from  skeins,  cones,  cops  or 
tuibes  to  bobbms. 

Knitting  Machinery: 

Hereafter,  until  otherwise  determined,  further  im- 
portations of  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  for 
customs  purposes  as  follows: 

Tariff  Item  4G8: 

Spring  Needle  Knitting  Machines. 
Flat  or  Parallel  Bed  Knitting  Machines. 
Circular  Racking  Machines. 
Pine  Apple  Toque,  or  Sweater  Machines. 
Full  Automatic  Hosiery  Machines. 
Cloth  Turning  Machines,  and  Nappers. 

Tariff  Item  453: 

All  ordinary  circular  Latch  Needle  Knitting 
'Machines,  as  used  in  the  production  of  ribbed 
and  plain  underwear,  hosiery,  toques,  etc.; 
Sweater  Machines  for  producing  plain,  ribbed, 
honeycombed,  tucked  or  half  cardigan,  and 
full  cardigan  work;  Loopers  of  all  kinds,  Semi- 
Automatic  Hosiery  Machines,  Hand  Hosiery 
Machines;  Point  Looper  Knitting  ;Machines, 
as  used  by  glove  manufacturers;  Cylinders 
and  Dials  of  all  classes  and  sizes  suitable  for 
use  on  all  kinds  of  circular  Knitting  Ma- 
chines. 

Pamphlet,  patent  medicine,  issued  by  the  Emerson  Drug 
Co.,  has  been  declared  toy  the  Board  of  Customs  to  be  subject 
to  duty  under  tariff  item  No.  178.  General  Tariff  rate  15c. 
per  pound. 

Watt's  Crystal  Gold,  in  sponge  form,  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ibeing  prepared  in  leaf  form  for  us'e  'by  dentists,  has 
been  ruled  co  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  171/2%,  under  item 
No.  711  of  the  Tariff. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 


Kieff,  Russia:  An  international  exhibition  will  be  held  in  this 
city  from  May  15th  to  Octo'ber  14th,  1911.  Foreign  manu- 
facturers will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Mr.  H.  Baton 
Smith  is  British  Consul  at  Kieff. 

Roubaix,  France:  In  view  of  the  recent  trade  agreement 
with  France,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  consider  the 
international  exhibition  which  will  "be  held  at  Roubaix 
in  1911.    Numerous  countries  will  exhibit. 
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Turin,  Italy:  An  international  exhibition  will  toe  held  in 
Turin  from  April  to  Octoher,  1911.  All  nations  are  in- 
vited to  send  exhibits. 

San  Francisco,  U.S.A.:  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  big  world's 
fair  and  international  exhibition  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915.  Already  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
financing  of  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Dresden,  Germany:  An  international  exhibition  of  hygiene, 
including  sanitary  appliances  of  all  kinds,  athletic  goods, 
etc.,  will  be  held  in  Dr&sden  from  May  to  iSeptember.  1911. 


ARGENTINA'S  COMMERCE 


The  value  of  Argentina's  international  trade  for  1909  aggre- 
gated $700,106,623,  as  compared  with  $638,978,077  in  1908.  The 
imports  for  1909  were  valued  at  $302,756,095,  as  compared  with 
$272,972,736  in  1908,  and  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
$397,350,528  during  the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with 
$366,005,341  in  1908.  The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  coun- 
try's exports  is  therefore  $94,594,433. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  imports  in  1909,  with 
the  respective  values  of  the  commodities  furnished  toy  each 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 

Increase  in 
Imports  in    1909  as  com- 
Country  1909.        pared  with 

1908. 

Great  Britain   $99,198,269  $5,826,873 

United  States    43,068,829  7,471,825 

Germany   44,555,770  6,708,694 

France    30,801,132  4,324,215 

Italy   26,868,106  1,954,858 

Belgium   13,570,074  816,701 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  six  rank- 
ing countries  have  without  exception  increased  the  volume 
of  their  sales  in  Argentina  during  the  year  under  review. 

A  classification  of  the  imports  for  the  year  gives  textiles 
and  manufactured  goods  the  first  place  with  a  total  of  $59,- 
923,699,  followed  toy  iron  and  its  manufactures,  $36,575,232; 
transport  appliances  and  vehicles,  $31,711,285;  building  ma- 
terials, $28,365,889;  foodstuffs,  $23,014,691;  ceramics  and  pot- 
tery, $21,758,269;  agricultural  implements,  $16,651,610;  wines 
and  liquors  $13,410,486;  and  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  $11,- 
852,943, 

The  values  of  articles  exported  with  their  destinations 
for  the  year  1909,  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $80,745,- 
066;  Germany,  $41 13.53,332;  Belgium,  $41,306,799;  France,  $38,- 
996,004;  United  'States,  $20,066,790;  Brazil,  $16,628,413;  Italy, 
$12,635,710;  Holland,  $6,052,385;  Spain,  $3,200,259;  Chili,  $2,- 
671,567;  Uruguay,  $1,363,901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  1909  and  1908 
divided  into  six  general  classes: 

Exports,  Exports, 
1909.  1908. 

Agricultural  products   $230,503,996  $241,677,164 

Live-stock  products    153,548,356  115,118,457 

Forest  products   8,927,362  6,347,234 

Fish  and  game   752,020  498,612 

Mineral  products    742,707  810,961 

Miscellaneous   2,876,087  1,552,913 

Grand  total   $302,756,095  $272,972,736 


DECISIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  tariff  decisions  have  been  made  in  Aus- 
tralia: 

"Boiler  Solventine"  is  a  dry  powder  consisting  of  carbonate 
and  silicate  of  soda — free,  unspecified. 

Tufferine,  an  indurated  fibre,  white  or  red,  in  sheets  of  60 
lb.,  for  cutting  into  valve  packings,  washers,  etc.,  free,  as 
unspecified. 

"Durvite,"  a  composition  of  7  per  cent,  earthy  matter  and 
30  per  cent,  burnt  animal  matter  for  case-hardening  metal — 
free,  as  unspecified. 

"Bahco"  air  rifles  are  not  for  sporting  purposes  like  the 
''Kynoch,"  etc.,  but  are  similar  to  the  "Daisy,"  etc.;  duty,  25 
per  cent,  and  20,  item  326. 

Anti-friction  iMetals.^Magnolia  metal,  "Diamond"  brand, 
is  free  under  item  191;  Magnet  Batobit  metal  and  "Tandem" 
anti-friction  metal,  both  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  and  15  per 
cent,  under  item  190. 

Vacuum  cleaners  for  cleaning  cattle,  comprising  vacuum 
pump  and  power  engine,  vacuum  pipe,  dust  collector  with 
hose,  vaccomb  with  hose,  vaccomb  with  gauge,  vacuum  relief 
valve;  the  separate  parts  are  dutiable  at  different  rates. 

"Buckeye"  blacking  swab,  similar  to  white-washing  ma- 
chine, dutiable  at  25  per  cent.,  or  30  per  cent,  under  general 
tariff,  according  to  whether  it  has  a  combined  pump  and  air 
reservoir  or  is  merely  a  receptacle  from  which  color  is  driven 
by  compressed  air  drawn  from  an  independent  reservoir. 


A  FIRE  INSURANCE  CASE. 

An  interesting  fire  insurance  case,  which  has  been  referred 
to  before  in  these  columns,  was  finally  settled  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  a  recent  decision. 

iLord  Macnaghten,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  said  the  appellant,  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  was  owner  of 
a  building  in  New  Liskeard,  Ontario,  which  was  insured 
against  fire  with  the  Equity  Fire  Insurance  Company.  On 
Sept.  4,  1906,  this  building  was  burnt  down.  Payment  of  the 
claim  under  the  policiy  was  resisted  on  various  grounds,  all 
of  which  were  disposed  of  but  one.  This  raised  the  question 
whether  the  policy  was  voided  by  reason  of  the  presence  upon 
the  premises  at  the  time  iof  the  fire  of  a  small  quantity  of 
gasoline.  The  statutory  condition  in  the  policy  on  which  the 
insurance  company  relied  iwas  as  follows:  "The  company  is 
not  liable  .  .  .  for  loss  or  damage  occurring  while  .  .  .  gaso- 
line ...  is  stored  or  keipt  in  the  building  insured  .  .  .  unless 
permission  is  given  in  writing  toy  the  company."  It  was  com- 
mon ground  that  the  only  gasoline  in  the  touilding  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  was  that  contained  in  a  cooking  stove,  which 
was  about  a  pint,  and  was  being  used  for  the  making  of  a 
syrup  required  in  a  hurry.  The  iSupreme  Court  of  Canada 
decided  in  favor  of  the  company,  and  this  appeal  was  torought. 
In  their  lordships'  opinion  the  words  "stored  or  kept"  did  not 
in  their  ordinary  meaning  apply  to  the  small  quantity  of  gaso- 
line in  the  stove  so  as  to  bring  this  case  within  the  statutory 
condition  embodied  in  the  poilicy  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  The 
order  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  and  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  allowed,  with  costs. 


A  statement  ihas  toeen  issued  by  the  St.  John,  N.B.,  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  tonnage  wiEuch  passed  through  that  port 
during  the  six  months  from  Novemtoeir,  1909,  to  May,  1910. 
DuTing  that  perliod  exports  alone  equalied  $24,030,007.  Inas- 
miuch  as  St.  John  ihas  nineteen  different  steiamsihip  connections, 
and  is  fed  toy  two  raiHwiays,  the  great  development  which  s.he 
has  enjoyed  in  recent  years  is  not  to  toe  wondered  at.  Her 
shipping  facilities  are  eq'uailed  toy  few  cities  om  the  continent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  TORONTO 

A  Review  of  the  past  year  by  Mr,  J.  S.  McKinnon,  Retiring  Chairman,  Toronto  Branch, 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association.  Some  civic  problems  that  demand  early  con- 
sideration and  solution. 


IN  welcoming  you  to  this  the  tenth  annual  meetinig  of  the 
Toronto  Branch,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  satis*action 
to  me  to  be  able  to  say  tha)t  I  ihave  seen  miamy  benefits,  direct 
and  indirect,  aooruicg  to  the  meimbers  thereof.  With  this 
statement  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree,  particularly  after  lis- 
tening to  the  excellent  reports  wtoidh  .have  jusit  been  presented. 
The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  Associiation  was 
organized  fOT  a  practical  purpose;  it  has  a  diefinite  field  in 
which  to  work;  and  tihe  majority  of  its  members  bave  always 
maintained  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  comdiucit  of  its 
affairs.  In  restricting  its  activities  to  questions  which  ddrectly 
concern  lits  members,  as  manufacturers,  lies  its  path  to  success 
In  the  future.  I  heartily  ooncurred"  in  the  concilusious  expressed 
hy  my  predecesBor  a  year  lago  on  this  point,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  possible  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  Branch 
activity  to  questions  which  directly  concern  us  as  manufac- 
turers.   But  this  is  by  no  means  easy. 

At  almost  every  meeting  last  year  the  Executive  was 
requested  to  take  uip  some  movement  in  which,  no  doubt,  all 
of  us  were  interested  to  some  degree, 
but  which  did  not  specially  affect  us  as 
manufacturers.  iSometimes  it  is  a 
smaller  organization  which  asks  the  use 
of  our  membership  list  \with  a  view  to 
inviting  our  members  to  attend  one  of 
its  functions.  iLater  the  Executive  is 
asked  to  come  out  publicly  in  favor  of 
some  by-law  or  to  help  some  worthy 
cause.  At  tihe  next  meeting  we  are  re- 
quested 'to  ciircularize  our  members  with 
a  view  to  securing  certain  information 
which  may  be  required  to  assist  in  some 
semi-philanthropic  movement.  On  one 
or  two  occasions  last  year  your  Execu- 
tive lent  the  name  and  influence  of  the 
Association  to  certain  projects.  In  other 
cases,  while  not  committing  the  Associa- 
tion openly,  assistance  was  indirectly 
given.  Now,  while  I  recognize  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  he  laid  down  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  I  feel  that  the  mem- 
bers should  go  cautiously  in  requesting 
the  Executive  to  advance  movements 
which  are  outside  the  manufacturing 
field.  We  have  to  appeal  to  and  circu- 
larize our  memhers  quite  often  enough  in  connection  with  sub- 
jects bearing  directly  on  manufacturing  conditions,  and  I  feel 
therefore  that  we  should  keep  clear  of  outside  movements  as 
far  as  possible. 

General  Association  Work. 

The  reports  you  have  just  heard  covcir  the  Branch  work  of 
the  past  year  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  into  it  further.  Suffice  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  organization  we  have  seems  ample  to  take  care  of  any  of 
the  important  municipal  questions  we  have  to  consider  from 
time  to  time.  Just  a  word  on  the  general  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  effective  this  year. 
Early  in  the  fall  the  Transiportatiou  Department  was  at  last 
successful  in  siecuring  the  new  Bill  of  Lading,  the  fig'ht  for 
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which  it  has  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  shippers  of  Canada 
for  several  years  ipast.  In  tariff,  while  the  Association  has 
not  been  able  to  induce  the  Government  to  grant  adequate 
protection  to  certain  industries  that  are  having  a  hard  fight 
to  boar  up  against  foreign  competition,  the  Tariff  Department 
ha©  been  able  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  many  of  the 
memhers.  The  Insurance  Department's  long  fight  against 
those  clauses  in  the  new  Insurance  Act  which  aimed  at  pro- 
hibiting unregistered  companies  from  accepting  risks  in  Can- 
adia  was  at  length  crowneid  with  success.  The  successiful 
opposition  to  this  Bill  meansi  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  insurers,  ,panticularly  those  having  sprinklered  risks.  In 
the  Departments  of  Tariff,  Transportation  and  Insurance  the 
Association  is  fortunate  in  having  at  the  service  of  the  members 
three  of  the  mioeit  capaible  experts  in  their  special  fields^  in 
Canada.  In  legislative  work  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument 
was  made  against  the  Eight-Hour^Day  Billat  Ottawa.  Numerous 
other  Bills  have  been  opposed  in  the  interests  ot  the  members 
in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  legislative  work  a  lawyer  was  recent- 
ly added  to  the  staff.  The  services  of 
this  new  oflicial  are  at  the  disposal  of 
members  who  are  in  doubt  about  new 
legislation  or  amendments  to  old  Acts. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  general 
questions  iwhicii  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Association.  I  feel  that  it 
Is  only  right  that  they  should  be  re- 
ferred to  lat  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Branch,  comprising  as  it  does  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  memhership. 

Harbor  Development. 

Passing  to  the  problems  which  concern 
us  as  manufacturers  and  citizens  of 
Toronto,  the  harbor  situation  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Three  years  ago  the 
Branch  went  exhaustively  into  this  ques- 
tion and  urged  the  City  Council  to  take 
the  initiative  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Federal  authorities  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Harbor  iCommis- 
sion  similar  to  the  commission  now 
controlling  the  harbor  of  Montreal.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  riesolution  has  not  toeen  lacted  upon. 
In  April  of  thisi  year  the  Branch,  in  co-'0;peration  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  reaffirmed  its  position,  and  I  .am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  City  Council  have  taken  the  question  up  in  a 
courageous  and  tousinesiSilike  manner,  with  open  minds  as 
far  as  the  Commisision  idea  is  concerned.  There  is  therefore 
a  good  prospect  that  belfore  the  end  of  the  year  itTne  present 
Council  will  make  the  first  forward  step  in  the  movement  to 
secure  for  Toronto  a  proper  harbor.  It  needs  no  words  of 
mine  to  inform  you  that  Toronto'Si  present  harbor  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  city.  Unloading  vessels  by  the  old  scow  method 
must  cease  in  Toironto.  The  development  of  Ashbridge  marsh 
is  but  a  part  of  the  plan  for  harbor  improvement.  The  soilutioi* 
of  the  one  will  solve  the  other.  We  must  enter  on  a  definite 
progressive  policy.  Every  manufacturer  in  this  room  can  help 
by  impressing  on  his  friends  at  the  City  Hall  the  urgent  neces- 
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sity  for  action.  A  competent  coimmission  must  be  appointed, 
a  comprehensive  plan  decided  on,  and  there  must  be  no  vacilla- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  called  on  to  carry  it  out.  I  urge  yo'U 
to  work  in  the  direction  inddcated. 

Industrial  Expansion  in  Toronto. 

While  there  -have  not  been  many  large  industries  come  to 
Toronto  in  the  past  year,  there  have  been  a  goodly  number 
of  fair  sized  plants  established  in  this  city.  Chiefly  of  Amerlcau 
origiD.  But  w'hat  is  more  important,  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy expausioui  in  the  industries  already  .here.  This  indi- 
cates ihea'lthy  trade  conditions  throughout  Canada,  and  w^e  :have 
reasiou  for  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  Toronto 
industries-  are  getting  their  full  stoare-  of  the  expanding  trade. 
The  location  of  large  new  esitablisibments  is  retarded  in 
Toronto  to  some  extent  by  wretc'hed  harbor  facilities.  But 
the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  siuoh  firms  selecting  Toronto 
are  the  restrictions  placed  on  manufacturers  by  various  City 
by-laws.  This  is  an  old  story  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Toronto 
Branch,  but  none  the  less  a  true  one.  I  shall  not  weary  you 
by  repeating  the  whole  list,  but  might  mention  the  Buiilding 
By-law.  Arohitects,  builders,  manufacturers,  in  fact  every  one 
who  has  occasion  to  icome  in  contact  with  Toronto's  Building 
By-law,  agrees  that  it  is  unnecessarily  severe.  It  is  far  more 
exacting  than  the  bynlaws  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Objections  have  been  filed  aigainst  it  with 
the  City  Council  on  numerous  occasions,  but  no  relief  is 
afforded. 

Smoke  By-Lavi^. 

It  is  only  the  wise  and  discriminating  policy  of  th«  Property 
Commissioner,  Mr.  R.  C.  Harris,  whldh  prevents  the  Smoke 
By-ilaw  from  becomiing  an  instrument  of  tyranny  against  the 
manufacturer.  As  it  is,  the  by-law  is  often  a  source  of  incon- 
venience and  expense,  but  the  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
cheerfully  bear  this  burden  if  it  will  make  Toronto  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  We  would  remindi  the  City  Fathers  and  the 
citizens  generally,  however,  that  if  they  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  city  they  m-vist 
inevitably  accept  certain  inconveniences  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  factories.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  ito  minimize  objec- 
tionable features  and  may  be  counted  on  ito  support  all  reason- 
able measures  to  this  end. 

Our  elected  representajtives,  both  in  the  Council  and  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  an  eye  ito  their  next  election,  no 
dou:bt,  still  exhibit,  from  time  to  time,  a  marked  tendency  to 
discriniinate  against  the  manufacturer  or  contractor  who  main- 
tains an  "open"  shop,  in  framing  the  specifl'Cations  for  city 
contracts.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  Toronto  manufac- 
turer is  oppressing  his  employees.  None  of  us  but  are  willing 
to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  any  trade  and  to  work 
our  staff  the  prevailing  houTS  in  that  trade.  Why  ithen  should 
the  City  Council  go  further  an'd  officially  recognize  organized 
labor  by  requiring  the  "union"  wage  and  "union"  hours  of 
labor?  By  so  doing  it  gains  nothing  for  the  protection  of 
labor  engaged  on  city  work,  and  often  becomes  involved  in 
strikes  which  are  not  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  labor, 
but  only  with  the  abstract  principle  of  recognition  of  the  union 
by  the  employer.  No  Toronto  firm  will  object  to  binding 
itself  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  prevailing  conditions  in  any 
trade  at  the  time  the  contract  is  awarded,  and  that  will  suffice 
to  protect  the  workmen  engaged  in'  the  work  in  question.  It 
satisfied  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Governments,  and  should 
surely  be  satisfactory  to  the  City  Council.  The  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  so-called'  "union"  clause  in  city  contracts  very 
often  results  in  discrimination  against  a  local  concern  tender- 


ing on  city  work.  We  appeal  to  all  fair  iminded  members  of 
the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Education  to  rectify  the  abuses 
of  a  system  which  should  never  have  been  created. 

Technical  Education. 

My  predecessor  in  his  address  a  year  ago  ventured  to  hope 
that  to-day  our  long  promised  new  Technical  School  would  be 
well  on  the  way  to  completion.  While  this  Ihope  is  still  far 
from  realization,  I  feel  that  many  steps  forward  have  been 
taken  by  this  year's  Board  and  I  am  perfectly  sanguine  that 
a  year  hence  the  new  school  will  be  well  advanced.  The  Col- 
lege Street  site,  with  the  adiditional  land  secured  on  Murraj' 
and  Orde  Streets,  makes  a  fine  central  location,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  confident  that  the  new  school  when  finished  will 
be  of  untold  benefit  'to  the  youth  of  our  city.  The  Board  are 
urged  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  hasten  the  cotmpleition 
of  the  new  building  landi  to  equip  it  in  keepimg  with  the  dignity 
and  size  of  a  city  like  Toronto.  With  the  appointment  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Technical  Eiduoation  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  activities  on  several  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  the  movement  for  Technical  Education  has  taken 
on  an  impetus  never  before  fenown  in  Canada.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Toronto  must  keep  abreast  of  this 
movement.  The  manufactuirers  of  the  city,  constituting  a 
majority  of  the  largest  tax  payers,  are  with  them  in  this  im- 
portant work  and'  can  be  counted  on  to  do  their  share.  The 
personnel  of  the  staff  will  after  all  he  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  tihe  school.  The  Board 
must  therefore  give  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Car  Service. 

While  interest  in  this  subject  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
manufacturers,  it  has  a  sipecial  significance  for  ibhem  since  they 
depend  on  the  street  cars  almost  entirely  to  bring  their  em- 
ployees to  and  from  their  factories.  With  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  annexations, 
this  has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  labor  problem 
of  every  industrial  establishment.  While,  no  doubt,  the  tube 
proposal  is  somewhat  premature,  as  far  as  its  execution  is 
concerned,  it  idoes  seem  to  me  that  the  City  Council  acted 
wisely  in  deciding  to  secure  all  the  expert  knowledge  available 
on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  within  the  next  few  years 
some  expedient  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  solve 
the  rapid  transit  problem  in  Toronto.  The  situation  to-day 
is  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  incessant  bickerings  which  have 
ensued  between  the  Street  Railway  Company  and  the  civic 
rulers,  partiicularly  in  the  past.  May  I  interject  the  opinion 
here  that  in  my  humble  judgment  the  constant  wraniglinge  that 
take  place  between  the  railway  management  and  our  civic 
representatives  seem  often,  to  an  outsider  at  any  rate,  very 
petty.  Many  of  these  wranglings  could  certainly  be  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  .a  little  lordinary  tact  and  common  sense  on 
either  side.  If  hoth  the  parties  had  adopted  in  the  past  a  more 
conciliatory  and  reasonable  attitude  ito  each  other,  the  citizens 
would  enjoy  a  hetter  car  service  to-day.  Is  it  too  muclh  to- 
hope  that  they  will  adopt  this  attitude  in  the  future?  However, 
now  that  the  City  'Council,  having  lost  their  case  before  the 
Privy  Council,  have  idecidedi — wisely  be  it  said' — to  give  permis- 
sion to  the  company  to  conistruct  extensions  largely  according 
to  their  own  planis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  'Company  will 
proceeid  without  further  legal  battles.  It  would  be  the  act  of 
wisdom  for  them  to  do  so.  The  entrance  of  the  radial  lines 
into  Toronto  is  another  problem  long  unsolved  which  has  a 
particular  interest  for  the  mianufacturer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  after  the  preliminary  flight  regarding  street  extensions  is 
over  the  City  Council  and  the  railway  companies  will  at 
last  be  able  to  agree  on  terms  of  entry  for  the  radial  lines. 
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Reciprocity. 

This  is  la  subject  of  enormous  possibilities  for  discussion, 
but  I  propose  to  detain  yoiu  only  a  minute.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  other  Branches  of  the  Association  have 
forwarded  their  conoluisions  on  this  subject  to  the  iheaid  office, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  ithe  Toronto  Branch  sihonld  also  foTmally 
,  r?cord  its  views.    Personailly  I  aim  satisfied  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Toronto  miemtoers  are  disitinctly  opposed  to  any 
negotiations  being  entered  into  'with  United  Sitates  involving 
any  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  maniufactured  products.    I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  Government  taking  any  steps  in  this  idirec- 
tion  without  (giving  due  warning  to  the  trades  affected.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  tihat  the  Government  will  do  anything 
1  to  disturb  the  manufactiuring  industries  of  Canada  in  which 
j  rio  muc'h  capital  is  invested,  and  where  so  many  of  its  citizens 
1^  find  employment.    Before  United  Sitates  talks  reciprocity  in 
manufactureid  goods  she  sho'uld  bring  iher  tariff  down  to  our 
level.    I  think  the  Government  realize  this  and  will  act  with 
all  dne  consideration  for  the  maniufacturing  interests  of  this 
country. 

British  Columbia  Companies  Act. 

Reverting  to  the  general  work  oif  the  Association,  I  feel 
that  the  new  British  Columbia  law  affecting  coimpanies  incor- 


able  firms  doing  business  throngih  a  no'n-resident  agent  or 
traveller,  or  toy  correspondence,  to  take  orders  in  British 
Columbia  without  regisitering.  Some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  it  will  be  known  whether  they  will  be  successful 
in  this  regard.  In  the  meantime  members  in  doiubt  will  do 
well  to  get  in  touoh  with  Mr.  Wegenast,  the  recently  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  who  ihas  made  a- 
special  study  of  this  measure  in  behalf  of  t'he  m-embers. 

Membership. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  on  ithis  subject  inasmuch  as  the 
Branch  to-day  comprises  660  firms  out  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 700  eligible  and  desirable  manufacturing  establishments 
V  in  this  city.  As  ihas  already  ,been  reported  to  yon,  a  substantial 
gain  was  made  in  the  year  just  closed,  and  those  still  outside 
the  fold  will  gradually  see  the  light  and  decide  to  come  in. 
Soliciting  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  Secretary,  wiho, 
however,  secures  valuable  aSiSistance  irom  members  where 
difficulty  is  experienced.  In  connection  with  the  Jarge  mem- 
bership we  now  enjoy,  the  fact  has  impressed  itself  on  me 
during  my  year  of  office  that  only  a  very  small  proiportion  of 
the  members  have  any  knowledge  of  the  work  that  is  actually 
done  by  the  Association,  or  of  the  many  direct  benefits  obtained 
by  members.  I  appreciate  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reach 
660  members  and  tell  them  all  about  the  Association.    It  is 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  was  held  in  the  Island  home  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 


porated  outside  that  province  calls  for  some  comiment.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  more  unreasonable  ipiece  of 
legislation  enacted  in  any  province  of  Canada,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  w.ho  framed  the  Act  of  Confederation  in  1867  had 
no  idea  that  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  that  noble  idocument 
would  toe  violated  toy  a  narrow  enactment  of  this  type.  It 
saems  hardly  possible  that  this  legislation  will  be  upheld  in 
the  courts,  but  until  a  case  bearing  on  it  has  been  decided  in 
our  highest  courts,  which  necessarily  will  be  a  matter  of  some 
months,  it  would  appear  that  to  toe  safe  all  companies  incor- 
porated outside  British  Coumbia,  but  doing  business  in  that 
province,  will  have  to  take  out  a  license.  It  will  relieve  the 
members,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee is  sparing  no  effort  to  have  this  Act  amended  so  as  to  en- 


not  necessary  perhaps  that  they  should  know  all,  but  they 
should  know  more  than  they  do.  I  recommend  the  members, 
therefore,  to  give  a  little  more  attention  to  Association  litera- 
ture; to  attend  all  of  the  few  meetings  that  are  held  each  year; 
to  consult  the  Association's  staff  when  in  doubt  about  trans- 
portation, tariff,  fire  insurance,  or  other  difficulties,  or  when  in 
need  of  special  commercial  information  which  you  do  not 
know  just  where  to  locate.  If  you  adopt  my  suggestion  you 
will  realize  more  than  you  do  now  iperhaps  how  invaluable 
the  Association  is  to  manufacturers  individually  and  collec- 
tively. It  is  a  business  organization  pure  and  simple.  I  appeal 
to  eac'h  member  present  to  tell  his  friends  in  the  Association 
what  it  can  do  for  them  and  to  bring  them  out  to  the  next 
meeting. 
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LIABILITY  OF  WATER  CARRIERS  OF  GOODS 

By  Mr.  J  E.  Walsh 

The  new  Water  Carriage  of  Goods  Act  which  goes  into  effect  on  September  first 
is  not  unduly  burdensome  on  ship  owners.  It  protects  shippers  by  preventing  carriers 
from  contracting  themselves  out  of  liability  for  damage. 


STATEMENTS  have  appeared  in  the  press  in  regard  to 
the  Water  Carriage  of  Goods  Act,  which  comes  inito 
effect  on  1st  September  next.  Ajpparently  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  create  the  imipression  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion imposes  an  undue  burden  upon  vessel  owmeris.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  the  measuTe  is  a  copy  of  'tihe  United  .Sitates 
legislation  known  as  "The  Harter  Act,"  wihich  went  into  effect 
in  1893.  This  is  correct;  but  the  (public  have  not  been  infiorined 
that  the  Harter  Act  was  and  is  intended  as  a  measure  oif  relief 
to  ship  owners.  Prior  to  the  Harter  Act  they  were  subject 
to  the  various  State  laws,  and  these  laws  placed  obligations 
upon  the  ocean  carrier  very  much  along  the  lines  of  those 
imiposed  upon  land  carriers,  with  ;the  resiuit  that  shipping  was 
being  rapidly  transferred  to  foreign  owned  vessels,  who  retained 
the  right  to  contract  themselves  out  of  liability  for  damage 
from  whatever  cause.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the 
Harter  Act,  as  stated,  was  purely  a  measure  of  relief. 

When  the  writer  appeared  before  the  Marine  and  Fisiheries 
Committee  on  April  5th,  1910  (the  first  time  the  Act  came 
before  that  committee,  althO'Uiglh  it  had  been  before  and  ipassed 
the  Senate  o-n  two  previous  occasions),  he  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  legislajtion  was  to  place  the  Canadian  shipi)er 
in  a  position  to  Sihip  by  Canadian  routes  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  he  woiuld  be  under  if  he  shipped  by  United 
States  ports.  As  an  il  Lust  rat  ion,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
fast  freight  lines  operating  out  of  Ontario.  There  is  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Despatch,  operating  thro'ugih  tihe  port  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Great  Eastern  and  National  Despatch  lines  operate 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  through  Portland  land  Boston. 
AH  of  these  lines  issue  through  ibills  of  lading  to  destination 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Harter  Act.  These  conditions  are 
intended  to  some  extent  to  make  the  carrier  liable  for  negli- 
gence. When  we  come  to  s'hiip  throngh  Canadian  ports  we  have 
no  suclh  protection.  That  is  what  t'he  Bill  is  intended  to 
meet. 

*  The  following  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Crosby,  M.P. :  "If  \t 
goes  far  enough  to  .place  the  sihipiper  from  a  Canadian  port  on 
an  equal  footing  with  a  shiipper  from  a  United  States  port  that 
is  a  very  igreat  advantage."  The  writer  replied  that  we  sianply 
asked  that  the  same  conditions  should  apply  tihrougih  Canadian 
ports  as  (We  could  obtain  if  we  s'hipped  through  United  States 
ports.  It  was  ipointed  out  that  t.he  tend-ency  was  to  restrict 
Canadian  shipping  to  Canadian  ports,  and  such  being  the  case 
it  was  thought  that  we  should  iiave  as  favorable  conditiouis  as 
we  could  obtain  through  foreign  ports. 

No  Undue  Hardship. 

It  is  not  considered  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Bill  whidh 
imposes  any  undue  hardship  on  the  carriers.  It  .does  not 
impose  any  condiitions  wlhidh  the  organized  lines  have  not  as- 
sumed. As  a  matter  otf  fact  it  simply  legalizes  wihat  the  car- 
riers ihave  been  doing  voluntarily. 

If  anyone  will  take  t'he  trouble  to  compare  tihe  conditions 
of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  of  any  of  the  lines  operating  out  of 
Canadian  ports  with  those  of  the  carriers  from  United  States 
ports,  it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  Canadian  ports  ihave  been 
seriously  discriminated  against.  The  right  to  contract  .has 
not  been  taken  away  from  the  ocean  carriers,  as  is  implied  in 


the  article  above  referred  to.  The  present  bill  of  lading  is 
somewhat  along  ttoe  lines  of  the  old  domestic  bill  of  lading 
wlhlcih  (Was  discarded  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  whicih  was  declared 
by  a  prominent  railway  official  "A  Relic  of  'Barbarism."  In 
order  to  show  how  modern  interests  look  at  the  bill  of  lading 
reference  might  be  made  to  the  one  in  use  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  its  Pacific  service.  That  company  practi- 
cally issues  a  clean  bill  of  iading.  It  holds  itself  responsible 
for  negligence,  and  that  is  all  that  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  effect. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  assisted  materially 
in  having  the  Bill  .passed.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Bill 
had  been  taken  up  as  a  Government  measure,  the  ifollowing 
letter  wm  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Louis  P.  Brodeur,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Sir, — Bill  No.  25,  An  Act  respecting  the  Water  Carriage 
of  Goods.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  above  Bill,  wbich 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  the  same  as  that  introduced  by 
Senator  Camipbell,  and  w'hich  passed  the  Senate  at  the  sessions 
of  1907-8  and  1908-9,  ihas  been  taken  up  by  you  as  a  Govern-" 
ment  measure. 

As  this  Association  is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion, we  took  the  liberty  of  laying  our  views  before  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Premier,  in  a  letter  dated  July  3,  1908.  We 
beg  to  repeat  .what  was  said  therein: 

In  order  that  the  position  of  our  Association  herein  may 
be  absolutely  clear  I  desire  to  state  that  the  Bill  has  our 
unqualified  approval. 

As  it  is  at  present  the  Canadian  .Federation  of  Steamship 
Lines  are  able  to  impose  conditions  in  their  bills  of  lading 
w.hich  shippers  regard  as  a  grave  injustice.  In  various  ways 
they  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from  damage  to  goods  whilst 
in  their  possession  or  in  transit,  and  as  shippers  can  have 
their  goods  accepted  for  forwardance  only  on  subscribing  to 
these  conditions  they  are  virtually  deprived  of  the  right  of 
recovery.  This  in  itself  would  be  bad  enough,  but  when  it  is 
recalled  that  steamship  lines  Oiperating  from  United  States 
Atlantic  ports  do  not  impose  such  conditions,  it  amounts  to  an 
undue  discrimination  against  Canadians  desiring  to  export  via 
Canadian  routes. 

In  vie'W  of  tihe  fact  that  the  Bill  referred  to  m.akes  it 
illegal  for  carriers  to  insert  in  their  bills  of  lading  conditions 
which  are  intended  to  exemip.t  them  from  responsibility  for 
loss  resulting  from  their  own  negligence  or  omission,  and 
which  they  are  justly  entitledi  to  assume  as  public  carriers,  we 
believe  in  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  that  the  Bill 
should  become  law. 

A  similar  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  the  Min- 
ister of  Railways  and  Canals. 

We  again  wrote  the  Right  Honorable  the  Premier  on  April 
14,  1909,  as  follows: 

We  took  the  liberty  of  writing  you  on  July  3,  1908,  in 
regard  to  the  measure  known  as  "The  Water  Carriage  of  Goods 
Act,"  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Campbell  and  .passed  hy 
the  Senate.  The  Bill,  we  are  informed',  did  not  reacih  the 
House  in  time  to  take  any  action  during  last  session.  It  has 
again  passed  the  Senate  during  the  present  session  and  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  being  set  down  as  No.  34  on  the 
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order  paper  under  date  of  Marclh  16th,  Bill  No.  105  (letter 
"A"  of  the  Senate).  The  Bill  as  it  now  stands  was  agreed  to 
by  shippers  and  carriers,  so  that  bhere  sihould  Ibe  no  objections 
to  its  earliy  enactm«nt.  lit  seeks  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
negligence  where  It  belongs.  At  the  present  time  water  car- 
riers under  the  conditions  in  'their  bills  of  lading  relieve  them- 
selves from  practically  all  liabiJity.  Shippers  gene-rally  fchrough 
the  country  are  asking  for  relief  from  these  conditions.  The 
Bill  is  in  line  with  tihe  legislation  which  came  into  force  in 
the  United  States  under  what  is  known  as  the  Harter  Act  in 
1893. 

We,  therefore,  ask  and  hope  lliat  the  Government  will  'take 
the  Bill  up  and  have  it  passed  during  the  present  session. 

Both  of  these  communications  were  duly  acknowledged. 

We  simply  quote  the  above  letters  to  show  thait  the  Associa- 
tion are  deeply  interested  in  the  suggested  legislation. 

With  regard  to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  we  respect- 
fully submit  for  your  consideratioin  the  follo'wiiig: 

Section  6. — "Responsibility  for  Navigation  and  Manage- 
ment," reads  as  follows: 

"If  the  owner  of  any  ship  transponting  mercihandise  or 
property  from  any  port  in  Canada  exercises  due  diligence  to 
make  the  ship  in  all  respects  seaworthy  and  properly  manned, 
equipped  add  supplied,  neither  tlie  ship,  nor  the  owner,  agent 
or  charterer  sihall  become  or  be  held  responsihle  for  loss  or 
damage  resulting  from  faults  or  errors  in  navigation  or  in 
the  management  of  the  s'hip." 

Owner  of  Vessel  Should  be  Responsible. 

As  this  section  reads  it  seems  to  ^us  that  in  the  case  of 
claims  for  loss  or  damage  the  iburden  would  be  on  the  owner 
of  the  goods  to  prove  that  the  ship  was  not  in  all  respects  sea- 
worthy and  properly  manned.  This  would  be  an  almost  impas- 
sible task.  We,  therefore,  think  it  wo'uld  be  quite  reasonable 
to  add  the  following:  'And  in  the  case  of  claims  for  loss  or 
damage  resulting  tfirom  any  of  the  above  causes  the  burden  of 
providing  freedom  therefrom  shall  be  on  tlie  ow.ner,  agent  or 
charterer.'  Shippers  'consider  that  t'hey  'are  in  this  position 
to-day  in  respect  to  traffic  carriedl  by  rail  lines. 

Attention  is  also  oalled  to  the  fact  that  sub-section  3  of 
section  11  of  the  original  Bill  provided  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,  with  cost  of  prosecution,  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
carrier  to  comply  with  the  conditiou'S'  of  -the  Act.  The  present 
Bill  leaveis  the  amount  blank.  At  tlie  same  time  in  section  12 
it  pro'vi'des  a  penalty  of  $1,000  upon  tthe  shipper  who  Icnow- 
ingly  ships  goods  of  an  inflamimable  or  explosive  nature. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  matter  ihas  been  taken  up  >as  a  Government  raeas-ure. 
We  believe  it  will  meet  with  the  hearty  aipproval  of  the  Cana- 
dian shipping  P'ubl'ic. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  Walsh, 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  le'gislation  did  not  go  as  far  as  we  thought  it  should. 
As  a  matter  oi  fact  tlhe  amendmente  wihich  were  sugges'ted 
were  withdrawn  at  the  hearing  on  April  5,  for  the  reason  Chat 
it  was  thought  they  'mi^giht  possibly  delay  the  passage  of  the 
Bill. 

In  conclusion  i't  shO'Uld  be  stated  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Meredith, 
K.C.,  Montreal,  wiho  represented  the  shipping  interests,  'Said 
at  hotli  hearings  before  the  'Committee  that,  as  it  had  been 
agreed  to  hy  the  different  interests,  'he  was  there  to  stand  by 
his  agreement  with  Senator  'Cam'pbell,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  Bill. 

Whilst,  'as  stated,  the  Bill  simply  legalizes  what  is  being 
done  voluntarily  by  the  organized  carriers,  it  may,  land  we  liope 
it  will,  obligate  those  'carriers  who  assume  no  responsibility 
whatever  and  invariably  repudiate  the  payment  of  just  claims. 


THE  NEW  QUEBEC  BRIDGE. 

A GENERAL  statement  in  'reference  to  the  new  Quebec 
bridge  bias  heen  made  by  Hon.  6.  P.  Graham,  Minister 
of  Railways  and   Canals.    A    connparison    is  made 
throughout  with  the  famous  bridge  across  the  Forth. 

Quebec  Bridge.     Forth  Bridge. 

Total  langth  of  cantile>vers  2,930  ft.'  5,349.5  It. 

Number  of  channel  spans    1  2 

Length  of  longest  channel  ispan  ..  .1,758  ft.  1,710  ft. 

/  2  railway  tracks 
)  2  St.  Ry.  tracks 
Roadways  on  bridge  <'     .highways  ^ 

'  2  sidewalks 
Load  per  lineal  foot  bridge  is  de- 
signed to  carry  exclusive  of  its 

own  weight  13,340  lbs.  4,480  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  bridge  72,000  tons  57,000  tons 

Weig'ht  per  lineal  foot  for  canti- 
lever only   49,150  lbs.  21,360  lbs. 

Greatest  depth  of  piers  below  high 

water   93  ft.  87  ft. 

The  oaisscn  ifor  the  north  pier  of  the  Quebec  bridge  is  180 
feet  by  56  feet  sq'uare,  and  over  60  feet  ihigh,  requiring  approxi- 
mately 3,000,000  feet  of  timber,  90  per.  cent  of  which  is  12"  x 
12"  southern  pine.  Nearly  70  tons  of  bolts  are  require'd  in  its 
construction. 

At  the  lower  depths  to  which  the  caisson  will  he  sunk  the 
men  are  working  under  a  pressure  of  abo'ut  four  atmospheres. 
At  this  depth  men  can  work  for  only  about  two  one-hour  shifts 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  which  they  receive  a  full  day's 
pay. 

The  north  pier  will  be  built  entirely  new  and  carried  down 
some  60  feet  below  'the  bed  of  the  river  to  rock.  For  the  south 
pier  the  old  fcundation  will  be  utilized  and  enlarged,  but  will 
not  rest  on  rock,  as  the  present  foundation  has  been  found 
good. 

Work  will  go  on  night  and  day,  and  a  force  of  about  2,000 
men  is  requir&d. 

The  caisson  for  the  south  pier  will  be  built  tliis  winter  and 
sunk  next  season. 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  barrels  of  cement  will  be  required 
in  the  construction  of  the  north  pier  alone,  and  about  125,000 
barrels  for  the  entire  work. 

The  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  steel  in  the  Quebec  bridge  is 
2.30  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

The  load  for  wihieh  the  Quebec  bridige  is  designed  is  2.98 
times  as  great  as  that  for  which  the  Forth  bridge  was  designed. 

The  Forth  bri'd'ge  has  4.77  lbs.  of  carbon  steel  for  every 
pound  of  live  load  it  is  designed  to  carry. 

The  Quebec  bridge  ihas  3.69  lbs.  of  nickel  steel  for  every 
pound  of  live  lO'ad  it  is  designed  to  carry. 

The  prescribed  test  load  for  the  Quebec  bridge  is  4  1-3 
times  heavier  than  ithat  useid  for  the  Forth  bridge. 

Test  pieces  of  the  compression  chord  of  the  old  Quebec 
bridge  broke  at  26,850  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Test  pieces  of  similar  cliords  for  the  new  bridge  bro'ke  at 
56,800  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  new  cihords  are  therefore  more  than  twice  as  strong 
per  square  inch  as  the  old  ones. 

The  maximum  section  of  the  compression  chords  of  the 
O'ld  'bridge  was  843  square  inches;  in  the  new  toridge  the  maxi- 
mum sec'tion  is  2,037  squ'are  inches. 

According  to  the  tests  the  old  chords  wonld  break  under  a 
pressure  of  22,634,000  lbs.,  audi  the  new  ones  under  a  pressure 
of  115,701,000  lbs. 

The  new  chords  are  therefore  'more  than  five  timea  as 
strong  as  the  old  ones,  although  the  live  'load  of  the  new  bridge 
is  only  about  twice  as  iheavy  as  the  live  load  of  the  old 
bridge. 
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THE  NATIONAL  WASTE 


The  annual  loss  on  this  continent  through  preventable 
fires  is  over  three  hundred  million  dollars— 
An  appalling  statement. 


IN  a  rec&nt  issue  of  Brick,  Mr.  FranMliii  H.  Wentworth, 
Secretary  National  Fire  Protection  Associatiion,  contri- 
buted tlie  foliawmig  striMnig  article: 
The  rumor  abroad  in  the  financial  world  that  several  of  the 
principal  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  are  about  to  reinsure 
■their  lines  preparatory  to  retiring  from  the  field  of  Ajmerican 
underwriting  may,  if  true,  bring  us  to  a  realization  of  our 
stupendous  natio^nal  folly.  The  average  annu'al  fire  waste  oi 
the  United  States  is  $250,000,000.  When  the  business  man  of 
large  interests  faces  a  restriction  of  his  credit  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  can  no  lomger  ototailn,  siufflcient  fire  insuramce  to  cover 
his  combustible  holdings,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  burning 
up  $500  worth  of  property  every  minute,  day  and  night,  for 
the  past  six  years  may  at  last  penetrate  his  consciousness. 

What  if  we  were  to  Hose  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  every 
year  in  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  beef?  What  if  such  a  value  in 
shipipinig  sihould  simik  din  Ne:w  York  ihanbor?  Wtot  if  the 
national  treasury  should  be  looted  annually  of  that  amount, 
or  business  failures  approximate  that  figure? 

The  San  Francisco  calamity  forced  several  'insurance  com- 
paniies  out  of  business.  In  the  last  50  years  1,000  insurance 
oompandes  im  the  Umited  States,  or  more  than  three  times 
tih'e  number  of  existimg  companies,  ihave  been  forced  to  with- 
draiw.  Who  will  continue  to  supply  responsible  capital  in- 
definiltely  for  the  national  ash  heap?  The  average  American 
in  .his  recMess  inidividiualism  has  assumed  no  responsibility 
for  the  fire  waste,  leaving  it  to  the  insurance  companies  to  re- 
fill their  ipurses  Iby  increased  premium  rates. 

State  legislatures  have  made  frequent  efforts  to  prevent 
the  advance  in  insurance  rates  by  various  legislative  enact- 
ments, but  leigislation  cannot  prevent  rates  being  sufficient  to 
pay  losses  without  seriously  reducing  the  ability  of  t'heir  con- 
stituents to  obtain  necessary  insurance.  Any  legislation  which 
will  reduce  the  annual  fire  loss  will,  at  the  same  time,  reduce 
the  average  insurance  rate.  Unless  this  annual  fire  loss  is 
reduced,  it  may  soon  transpire  that  capital  will  withdraw 
from  the  business  of  underwriting  without  the  spur  of  un- 
friendly legislation;  the  losses  alone,  and  the  national  indif- 
ference to  them  being  Quite  sufficient  an  incentive. 

A  fire  in  the  congested  poirtton  of  New  Yorik  City,  cover- 
ing an  area  as  large  as  that  of  San  Francisco,  woulid  put 
every  fire  insurance  company  in  the  country  out  of  business. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  the  Chelsea  conflagratioin  may  be 
d'Uplicateid  any  day;  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  country 
which  does  not  offer  the  conditions  for  such  a  fire. 

Half  Waste  is  Preventable. 

The  declaration  of  experts  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
p.resent  fire  waste  of  the  country  is  fr'om  easily  preventable 
causes,  indicates  that  the  entire  nation  might  'well  be  taught 
lessons  in  individual  responslibility.  Correction  of  careless 
habits  is  certainly  possible  in  both  gro'wn-ups  and  children. 
Many  of  our  national  sins  can,  ho'wever,  only  be  corrected  by 
collective  action.  It  is  too  mneh  to  expect  that  our  people, 
in  their  impetuous  haste  and  rush,  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  cease  to  erect  the  inifiammable  shells  they  now  put 
up  and  fill  with  equally  inflammable  contents.  We  differ 
from  the  European®  in  solidity  of  character;  and  our  char- 
acter i's  reflected  in  our  architecture;  but  iwe  can  at  least 
make  reasonable  laws  to  protect  us  from  the  carelessness  of 
one  another  without  going  to    the     extent  of  the  Fren'ch 


statutes,  which  make  a  piropenty  oiwner  liable  for  damages  if 
a  fire  spreads  beyond  his  premises. 

Unfortunately,  no  sense  of  the  immoinality  of  needless 
waste  has  yet  moved  us.  Superinduced  by  the  menta,!  habit 
of  considering  our  national  supply  of  raw  materials  inex- 
haustible, is  the  thought  that  fires  do  not  matter  so  long  as 
there  is  insurance  capable  to  pay  for  them.  As  we  are  begin- 
ning, however,  to  conseirve  our  forests  we  may  come  to  consider 
that  the  things  our  hands  have  builded  may  also  be  worth 
saving. 

We  may  come  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  builddngs  of 
great  areas  wiithout  fire  cutoffs,  with  huge  floor  openings, 
with  unprotected  windows.  We  may  come  to  demand  that 
our  fireproof  buildings  shall  be  really  fireproof,  knowing  that 
fsteel-work  improperly  insulated  will  buckle  in  a  hot  fire, 
even  if  it  does  not  collapse.  In  the  rush  into  concrete  build- 
ing now  evident  we  may  demand  honest  mixtures  of  cement, 
and  the  use  of  sand  sharp  enough  to  bind  it,  instead  of 
water-worn  pebbles  -which  •will  aid  the  crumbling  process. 
We  may  cease  our  folly  in  making  fioors  10  inches  thick  and 
enclosing  stairs  and  elevators  in  a  wall  of  equal  thickness  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  firom  floor  to  floor — and  ileaving 
our  only  window  protection  to  one-eighth  inch  window  glass, 
when  strong  and  serviceable  wired  gilass  held  in  metal  frames 
Is  available. 

But  who  is  to  lead  us  into  thus  looking  after  our  created 
property  resources?  There  was  organized  some  years  ago 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  It  has  done  much 
good  work.  By  the  piulblic-<spirited  action  of  the  men  com- 
posing it,  tests  of  devices  and  materials  have  been  made  at  its 
laboratories  in  Chicago  and  the  results  published  for  free 
distribution.  These  reports  should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
every  architect  and  builder,  but  few  of  either  profession 
know  of  their  importance  and  vailue.  Architects  make  plana 
for  elaborate  and  deadly  fire  traps  and  builders  faithfully 
execute  these  plans  in  cheap  and  shoddy  material. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  does  not  save  a  man  in  court.  How 
long  will  ignorance  of  fire  prcHectiion  and  prevention  con- 
tinue to  exonerate  conflagration  breeders  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion? 


USES  OF  SAWDUST. 

Sawdust  is  usually  regarded  as  an  objectionable  product 
because  it  increases  the  danger  of  fire  if  deposited  near  mills 
or  lumber  piles  and  necessitates  either  cartage  with  accom- 
panying expense  or  the  construction  of  a  "burner"  and  the  use 
of  conveyors  or  carts  to  transfer  it  from  the  saws. 

A  double  economy,  however,  is  now  in  progress.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  band  saws  instead  of  the  old  circular  and 
gang  saws,  a  log  that,  under  the  old  system  produced  8  boards, 
will  now  produce  9,  a  very  substantial  increase  in  product  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sawdust  produced. 

Owing  to  its  chemical  and  mechanical  properties,  it  has  an 
ever  increasing  field  of  usefulness.  Used  as  an  absorbent  for 
nitro-glycerine,  it  produces  dynamite.  Used  with  clay  and 
burned,  it  produces  a  terra-cotta  brick  full  of  small  cavities 
that,  owing  to  its  lightness  and  its  properties  as  a  non-con- 
ductor, makes  excellent  fire-proof  material  for  partition  walls 
Treating  it  with  fused  caustic  alkali,  produces  oxalic  acid. 
Treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  fermenting  the  sugar  so 
formed,  produces  alcohol.  Mixed  with  a  suitable  binder  and 
compressed,  it  can  be  used  for  making  mouldings  and  imita- 
tion carvings;  while,  if  mixed  with  Portland  cement,  it  pro- 
duces a  /fiooring  material.  It  is  an  excellent  packing  material 
for  fragile  articles  and  for  dangerous  explosives  and  can  be 
used  as  paoklng  in  walls  to  make  them  sound-proof  and  cold- 
proof. 
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PEAT  MAKING  AT  GOVERNMENT  PLANT 

A  great  fuel  supply  is  available  in  Canada  if  an  economic  process  for  its  production  is 
assured.    Canada's  experimental  plant  at  Alfred  working  satisfactorily. 


YEARS  of  experimentation  in  tlie  commercial  production 
of  peat  have  proven  that  success  lies  in  simplicity. 

 The  process  which  has  heen  installed  by  the  Dominion 

Government  at  Alfred,  a  village  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Ottawa,  where  there  is  a  peat  bog  of  great  extent,  has  the 
virtue  of  simplicity.  No  comiplex  machinery  to  go  out  of  order, 
no  costly  plant,  none  of  the  elaborate  driers  and  presses  which 
were  formerly  considered  an  essential  to  the  proper  pro- 
duction of  peat-fuel.  From  the  preparation  of  the  bog  for 
excavation,  through  the  various  stages  to  the  final  piling  of 
the  product  in  the  storage  sheds,  there  is  nothing  which  is 
not  intelligible  to  even  a  tyro  in  the  subject. 

Peat  can  be  produced  and  iput  on  oars  for  $1.70  a  ton. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Haanel,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  is  being  carried  on.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  figure 


of  ash,  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  consi'derably  under 
$3.00  for  an  amount  having  the  same  calorific  value  as  a 
ton  of  the  anthracite  we  import.  This  could  be  sold  at  places 
conveniently  situated  as  regards  transportation  facilities  and 
not  too  far  from  the  place  of  manufacture  for  a  little  nacre 
than  one-half  the  price  paid  for  anthracite  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  for  a  little  moxa^than  one-third  of  the  price  paid 
for  anthracite  in  Winnipeg.  \ 


he  Process. 

The  three  hundred  acres  of  peat  bog  now  owned  by  the 
(lOvernment  were  first  drained  by  a  series  of  ditches  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  property  and  also  cutting  it  trans- 
versely. After  the  ground  had  ibeen  'prepared  in  this  manner 
the  work  of  excavation  began. 


this  out  from  the  work  which  is  being  done  at  Alfred,  but 
the  plant  there  is  limited  in  size  and  the  work  is  experi- 
mental, so  that  some  of  the  more  economical  processes,  such 
as  mechanical  excavation,  are  not  (practicable. 

The  plant  at  Alfred  has  a  daily  capacity  of  30  tons.  About 
twenty  men  are  employed  at  an  average  wage  of  about  $1.75 
a  day.  To  this  cost  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  day  must  be  added 
the  interest  on  the  investment,  consisting  of  the  cost  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  the  peat  machine — not  a  very  costly 
concern — the  conveying  system  and  the  storage  sheds.  There 
are  two  sheds — one  in  use  now  and  one  under  construction — 
each  of  which  represents  an  outlay  of  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars. 

The  relative  values  of  coal  and  peat  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Haanel:  The  economy  which  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
peat  is  readily  understood,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  the  average  price  of  anthracite  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  ash  is  $7.50,  and  in  Manitoba  $10.00  per  ton, 
whereas  airndried  machine  peat,  containing  about  5  iper  cent. 


The  peat  machine,  of  the  Anrep  type,  consists  of  a  chopping 
or  pulping  compartment  into  which  the  peat  as  fast  as  it  is 
■dug  up  is  carried  by  the  conveyor  shown  in  the  illustration. 
While  it  is  being  re^duced  to  the  consistency  of  a  fibrous  mud, 
water  is  added  to  complete  the  mixing  process.  It  is  then 
forced  out  through  a  trough  to  the  cars  which  are  in  waiting 
and  conveyed  to  the  part  of  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  spread. 

This  is  the  only  mechanical  process  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, except  the  levelling  and  cutting  of  it  so  that  it  will 
appear  in  bricks  of  uniform  size. 

The  cars  are  worked  on  a  circular  track  by  means  of  a 
cable,  which  is  itself  operated  by  the  same  engine  which 
operates  the  cutting  machine.  When  a  car  is  filled  with  the 
niuck-like  substance  it  is  connected  up  with  the  cable  and  is 
hurried  off  to  where  the  drying  process  is  being  carried  on. 
Here  the  peat  is  dumped  out  and  a  wooden  apparatus  is 
dragged  over  it  to  level  it  down  and  to  cut  it  down  into 
sections  of  a  uniform  width.  The  transverse  markings  are 
later  given  by  a  man  operating  a  three-bladed  revolving  knife. 
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The  essential  point  about  the  process  is  that  there  is  no 
mechanical  drying  or  compressing.  In  fact,  while  passing 
through  the  machine  water  is  added.  The  drying  is  done  by 
the  wind  and  sun  and  the  resultant  blocks  are  of  the  right 
consistency  for  burning. 

It  takes  about  three  weeks  for  the  peat,  after  it  is  thus 
spread  out,  to  dry.  When  it  does  dry,  however,  it  has  a  sur- 
face which  is  largely  impervious  to  water.  The  resultant 
product  is  as  heavy  as  soft  coal;  it  forms  a  well  integrated- 
mass;  and  it  is  cleanly  to  handle,  with  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  odor.  That  it  will  burn  is  amply  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  fuel  which  Is  used  to  operate  the  whole 
plant. 

After  it  gets  its  final  form  under  the  influence  of  sun  and 
wind,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  storage  sheds.  The  product  of 
the  Government  peat  plant  is  being  used  in  the  peat  producer 


"Cost  of  fuel  on  the  field    $1  40 

"Cost  of  fuel  stored  in  sheid    1  65 

"Cost  of  fuel  loaded  on  car   i  65 

"Cost  of  fuel  in  stack    i  70 

"  By  the  employment  of  mechanical  excavators  and  the 
manufacture  of  peat  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost  of  production 
per  ton  should  be  considerably  less  than  the  figures  here  given. 

"  The  objection  to  the  air-drying  process,  practised  at  our 
plant,  is  that  it  is  not  a  continuous  process,  that  it  can  be 
worked  only  during  the  summer  months,  and  that  the  amount 
of  fuel  which  can  be  produced  during  one  season  is  depend- 
ent upon  weather  conditions. 

"  These  statements  are  quite  true,  and  yet  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Austria  and  Russia  depend 
for  a  large  part  of  their  fuel  supply  on  the  simple  process  of 


Excavating  and  Pulping  the  Peat. 


gas  plant  in  Ottawa,  which  has  a  capacity  of  60  horse-power. 
This  plant  is  working  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Haanel,  in  his  address  to  the  American  Peat  Society, 
outlined  the  oibjects  of  the  Government  installation: 

"  The  plant  at  Alfred  is  to  serve  as  a  model  of  a  successful 
process,  and  not  for  the  production  of  peat-fuel  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  "We  expect,  however,  to  manufacture  during 
this  season  about  2,000  tons  of  peat-fuel,  part  of  which  is  to 
be  used  in  our  peat-gas  producer  at  Ottawa. 

"  There  is  nothing  artistic  about  the  appearance  of  the  fuel 
produced  at  our  bog.  It  toas  not  the  regular  geometric  form 
of  briquettes  nor  their  smooth  exterior,  but  it  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  fuel  is  intended  as  well  as  briquettes,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  cost  of  manufacture. 

"  Allowing  140  days  for  a  season's  operation,  the  cost  per 
ton  of  air-dried  machine  peat,  including  interest  on  capital 
invested,  amortization,  oil  and  repairs,  is  as  follows:  — 


pulping  the  peat,  forming  it  into  bricks  upon  the  field  and 
harvesting  it  as  air-dried  fuel.  The  weather  conditions  in 
Canada  are  as  favorable,  if  not  more  so,  for  the  production 
of  air-dried  machine  peat  as  in  the  countries  mentioned.  To 
prevent  shortage  of  peat-fuel  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  a  season's  work,  a  year's  supply 
of  peat-fuel  should  always  be  kept  in  storage. 

"Russia  is  the  largest  producer  of  peat-fuel  in  the  world. 
In  1902,  the  production  was  4,000,000  tons  of  peat-fuel,  and  the 
annual  increase  of  production  has  since  then  amounted  to 
nearly  200,000  tons.  Many  private  plants  exist  in  Russia  in 
connection  with  cotton  mills  for  the  production  for  their  own 
use  of  200,000  tons  of  peat-^fuel  annually.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  pilants  making  machine  peat  are  now  in  operation  in 
Russia. 

"  I  admit  that  the  hardness  of  anthracite  permitting  long 
hauls  without  much  waste — the  small  volume  it  occupies  re- 
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quiring  a  minimum  of  space  for  storage — and  tlie  small 
amount  of  volatile  matter  it  contains  insuring  a  nearly  smoke- 
less flame,  are  such  valuable  properties  of  this  fuel  that  so 
long  as  it  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  used  by  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  Peat-fuel  is,  however,  admirably  adapted 
for  use  in  grates  during  the  late  fall  and  early  spring,  wlien 
our  heating  furnaces  are  not  in  operation.  This  fuel  will 
compete  in  price  and  cleanliness  with  soft  coal  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  our  most  luxurious  homes.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
our  rural  districts,  villages,  and  certain  parts  of  our  cities, 
whose  homes  are  not  supplied  with  hot  air,  hot  water,  and 
steam  systems  of  heating  but  require  the  use  of  stoves,  peat- 
fuel  will  prove  a  cheap  and  excellent  fuel,  far  superior  to 
wood,  and  far  more  convenient  to  handle." 

Adopt  Tried  Methods. 

And  again: 

"  The  successful  inauguration  of  a  peat-fuel  industry  in 
Canada  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence  if,  content 


hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  an  ideal  fuel  because  the  peat  from 
most  bogs  is  free  from  a  clinkering  ash  and  yields  on  com- 
bustion a  fine  white  residue  which  readily  allows  of  the 
thorough  cleaning  of  the  fire,  and  the  property  of  not  fusing 
or  caking  in  the  producer  assures  regular  operation.  More- 
over, since  gas  leaves  the  producer  with  a  high  degree  of 
sensible  heat,  which  must  be  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  before  being  used  in  the  gas  engine,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  as  much  of  this  sensible  heat  as  possible 
be  utilized  in  the  producer  itself,  in  order  to  increase  its 
thermal  efficiency.  This  is  accomplished  in  coal-gas  producers 
by  the  introduction  of  water  vapor  which  passes  through  the 
incandescent  fuel  with  the  air  supplied  for  combustion.  This 
water  vapor  is  decomiposed,  yielding  htldrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  latter  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  forming  car- 
bon monoxide.  This  chemical  reaction  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  heat  and  lowers  the  sensible  heat  of  the  gas,  but  the  heat 
absorbed  in  liberating  the  hydrogen  is  to  a  large  extent 
restored  and  utilized  when  the  gas  enriched  by  hydrogen  is 
burned  in  the  gas  engine  or  other  apparatus.    With  peat  con- 


Spreading  the  Peat  and  Cutting  it.    It  Dries  in  Three  Weelis. 


to  accept  European  practice,  we  establish  peat  plants  at 
strategic  points  on  the  workable  bogs  scattered  throughout 
the  farming  regions  of  those  Provinces  which  require  to  im- 
port coal,  and  operate  them  in  the  interests  of  the  neighboring 
communities.  This  will  avoid  long  hauls,  for  which  air-dried 
machine  peat  is  not  fitted. 

"  Regarding  the  transportation  of  peat-fuel,  our  railroad 
companies,  realizing  the  importance  of  an  adequate  fuel  supply 
for  the  central  Provinces,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
prosperity  and  further  development  of  these  Provinces,  should 
come  to  our  aid  by  granting  special  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  class  of  fuel.  This  is  the  course  followed  by 
Germany  in  those  districts  which  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  peat  for  their  fuel. 

"  Air-dried  peat  is  not  alone  an  excellent  fuel  for  domestic 
use,  but  for  the  production  of  power  it  proves  an  ideal  fuel 
in  the  peat-gas  producer,  which  is  to-day  as  reliable  and 
efficient  in  its  oiperation  as  the  coal-gas  producer.    I  do  not 


taining  from  25  to  30  and  more  per  cent,  of  moisture,  the 
moisture  content  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required 
without  the  introduction  of  water  in  the  producer  from  an 
outside  source." 


CANADA'S  FUEL  RESOURCES. 

OUR  future  supplies  of  fuel  and  the  necessary  steiis  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  their  perpetuation  was  the  sul)ject 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  before  a  representative  gather- 
ing of  peat  manufacturers  in  Ottawa  recently.    He  said  in 
part: 

"We,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  been  living 
amid  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  natural  sources  of  wealth.  We 
have  hardly  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  need  of  anything  that 
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is  really  necessary  to  existence.  In  this  City  of  Ottawa,  ever 
since  its  existence,  there  has  heen  a  constant  struggle  to  get 
rid  of  the  wastage  of  manufacturing  which,  in  other  situa- 
tions, would  have  heen  of  great  commercial  value.  Ottawa  is 
therefore  a  typically  difficult  place  in  which  to  get  people  to 
realize  the  value  of  fuel.  Some  of  us  who  stand  here  were 
born  upon  farms,  upon  which,  when  fuel  was  required,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  go  out  and  cut  it — the  destruction  of  the 
tree  in  itself  was  regarded  as  adding  value  to  the  land  from 
which  it  was  cut.  We  are,  however,  coming,  if  somewhat 
slowly,  to  a  better  realization  of  what  those  things  mean  and, 
among  other  questions,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  the 
fuel  problem  means  to  great  masses  of  people  after  the  supply 
of  timber  has  been  so  far  depleted  that  cheap  wood  fuel  is 
no  longer  available.  In  the  great  centre  of  population  in  the 
northern  United  IStates  and,  iGanada — as  it  is  soon  to  Ibe  in 
its  present  course  of  development — the  mass  of  the  population 
will  be  wage  earners  living  by  their  daily  earnings  and  in 
a  climate  which  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year  requires 
a  large  amount  of  fuel  for  family  purposes,  cheap  and 
abundant  fuel  is  a  necessity  of  existence.  There  are  districts 
in  Canadian  cities  to-day  where  families  are  herded  together 
with  insufficient  space  for  health  and  really  civilized  life 
because  of  the  cost  of  fuel  in  the  winter,  and  this  condition 
will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  coal  supply 
of  the  continent  is  measurably  well  known,  and  the  conditions 
of  its  extraction  and  marketing  are  thoroughly  well  known. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  coal — rather  is  it  reasonably  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  gradual  but  steady  increase.  We  may  get 
much  heat  from  water  power  in  some  localities  favored  by 
nature,  such  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ottawa  River,  but  so 
far  the  'cost  of  develoipment,  maintenance  and  management 
does  not  encourage  us  to  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  the  'white  coal'  a  poor  man's  fuel. 

"In  Canada  we  have  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  but  between  Alberta  and  the  New  Brunswick  line 
little  coal  of  economic  value,  so  far  as  known;  but  in  those 
portions  of  the  country  where  there  is  no  coal,  peat  bogs 
abound. 

A  Substitute  for  Coal  Needed. 

"  Now,  as  coal  becomes  dearer,  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  supply,  of  which  we  have  had  the  very  vivid 
experiences  in  the  past,  becomes  more  accentuated,  the  im- 
portance of  an  alternative  and  substitute  fuel  will  become 
more  pressing.  lif,  therefore,  the  great  peat  (bog®  of  Canada 
can  bo  successfully  converted  into  a  fuel  which  shall  be,  if 
not  so  desirable  as  Pennsylvania  coal,  yet  a  practical  domestic 
fuel,  substantially  cheaper  than  wood  or  coal  and  abundant 
and  certain  in  quantity,  the  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the 
filture  inhajbitants  of  Canada  anJd  the  northern  United  States 
cg,n  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  wiill  literally  mean  life  and 
happiness  to  millions  of  people. 

"Not  so  important,  in  one  sense,  but  yet  of  great  signifi- 
cance economically,  is  the  influence  which  peat  may  have 
upon  the  questions  of  light  and  ipoiwer.  There  are  peat  bogs 
giving  abundance  of  raw  material  where  there  are  no  water 
powers.  In  such  localities  it  will  be  a  simple  matter,  by  the 
establishment  of  such  plants  as  that  which  has  been  built 
in  Ottawa  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  to 
effectively  and  cheaply  produce  the  light  and  power  required 
for  neighboring  commiittees,  and  so  take  an  important  place 
in  the  economic  organization  of  society. 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  the  effort?  Those  of  you  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  as  a  matter  of  business  will  answer 
that  question  in  a  business  way,  but  to  all  of  you  let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  effort  in  connection  with  the  material  affairs 
of  life  which  is  so  well  worth  while  making  as  that  which,  if 


successful,  will  permanently  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  great  numbers  of  the  people  of  our  race. 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  most  of  us,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  calling  or  occupations,  are  not  able  to  do 
much  which  tends  to  better,  in  any  great  degree,  the  condition 
of  others.  The  iideal  life  is  that  of  those  who,  while  following 
their  own  avocations,  are  at  the  same  time  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  some  field,  the  cultivation  of 
which  tends  to  promote  the  elevation  and  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  Such  a  life  pursued  with  contentment,  with 
enthusiasm,  with  a  chivalrous  and  generous  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  others,  and  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
bear  as  mmoh  of  what  Bacon  so  well  caHs  'fruit'  is  the 
highest  form  of  existence  in  our  modern  society. 

"  As  to  the  reasonable  probability  of  success  in  ultimately 
effecting  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  utilization 
of  peat-fuel,  while  I  have  no  title  to  speak  with  any  expert 
knowledge,  I  express  myself  with  complete  optimism.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  seem  to  me  to  be  so  slight  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  have  been  overcome  in  other  fields, 
and  the  attendant  henefits  so  large,  that  I  look  upon  success 
as  not  only  probable  hut  certain  within  a  very  few  years." 



CASE  WILL  BE  CONTINUED. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  boycott  and  other  cases 
pending  against  the  American  iFederation  of  iLabor  \which  have 
heretofore  been  prosecuted  by  the  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co., 
of  iSt.  Louis,  it  has  been  decided  that  temporarily  at  least 
these  cases  will  ibe  continued  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  by 
the  AntuBoycott  Association,  (which  has  headquarters  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Daniel  Davenport  is  attorney  for  the  Anti- 
Boycott  Association,  and  will  have  the  cases  in  charge.  This 
action  has  been  taken  on  account  of  the  agreement  recently 
perfected  between  the  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co.  and  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  .Defence  Association,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  stove  company  agrees  to  withdraw  its  attorneys 
from  all  cases  now  pending  in  the  courts  w'hicih  have  grown 
out  of  its  dispute  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  As 
a  result  of  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Anti-Boycott  Associa- 
tion, the  withdrawal  of  the  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co.  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  status  of  the  cases  in  court. 


CANADA  LOSING  OILED  CLOTHING  MARKET. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  mamifacturers  of  oiled  clothing 
is  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Newfoundland  market.  A 
comparison  of  t!he  imports  during  the  last  six  years  reveals 
a  gradual  decline  on  the  part  of  Canada  (with  the  exception 
of  1907-08),  and  an  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  1903-04,  oiled  clothes  of  the  value  of  $17,830  were  purohased 
from  Canada,  and  $5,702  from  the  United  States;  but  last  year 
the  purchases  from  the  former  country  were  of  the  value  of 
$14,718,  whilst  those  from  the  latter  country  ihad  risen  to 
$11,633. — Trade  and  Commerce  Reports. 


DOMINION  DAY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Austra 
lia,  according  to  Australian  papers  to  hand,  celebrated  Domin- 
ion Day  in  iMelbourne  by  holding  a  reception  which  was  at- 
tended by  Prime  Minister  Fisher,  and  many  other  members  ot 
the  Oovernment  and  business  men  of  that  city.  Mr.  Ross 
maJkes  an  excellent  representative,  failing  neither  in  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  interest  the  people  of  Australia  in  Canadian 
products,  nor  in  his  patriotic  remembrance  of  his  native  land 
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SELLING  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  TO  FARMERS 

By  Mr.  J   G.  Lorriman 

Sales  Manager,  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Preston. 

"  The  Canadian  farmer,  with  his  respectable  bank  account,  constitutes  our  most 
interesting  and  most  promising  sales  problem."  Mr.  Lorriman  discusses  some  features 
of  the  problem  from  a  practical  standpoint. 


No  one  will  hesitate  to  say  that,  during  the  past  decade, 
which  has  been  characterized  by  bountiful  'harvests 
and  Mgh  prices  of  foodstuffs,  Canadian  fanners  have 
prospered  more  abund'antly  tha.n  any  obher  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  large  Canadian  banks  are  competing  strenuously 
for  farmers'  savings  accounts;  promoters,  stock  brokers,  and 
bond  salesmen  are  reaching  out  into  ithe  rural  communities 
and  meeting  witih  increasing  success  in  disiposing  of  tbeir 
shares  and  securities.  It  is  no  secret  that  during  the  "'hard 
times"  of  1908  farmers  as  a  class  were  not  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  depression,  and  their  notes  were  accepted  as  the  highest 
class  of  commercial  paper. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  proai>erity,  farmers  are  enlarging 
their  ihorizon.  New  standards  of  living  are  being  set  up,  and 
to-day  the  average  ifarm  ihoiuse  is  the  acme  of  comfort  and 
convenience,  being  in  most  respects  superior  to  the  average 
city  or  town  house.  Tihe  rural  telephone  has  grown  from  an 
occasional  Luxury  to  a  universal  necessity;  the  old  oaken 
bucket  has  given  way  to  the  steel  wind  mill,  and  the  ihousewife 
now  turns  a  ta,p  in  the  kitcihen  instead  of  a  windlass  in  the 
back  yard.  A.s  a  later  'development,  even  the  trusty  horse  is 
threatened  with  deposition  by  the  rising  popularity  of  the 
automobile  oa  the  one  hand  and  tihe  steam  gang  iplow  on  the 
other. 

Scientific  methods  of  cultivation  have  lifted  the  farmer 
from  a  life  of  drudgery  and  made  him  a  business  man  in  the 
truest  sense.  This  new  order  of  things  necessarily  means  a 
new  variety  of  equipment,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Canadian  farmer,  with'  ^his  respeotabie  bank 
account,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  own  the  most  modern  build- 
ings and  up-to-date  farm  machinery,  and  actuated  by  a  new 
lave  of  comfortable,  not  to  say  Juxurious,  living,  constitutes  our 
most  interesting  and  most  promising  sales  problem. 

Advertising  is  a  Necessity. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  manufacturer  can  build  up  a 
demand  for  his  goods  among  farmers  without  advertising  in 
their  favorite  journals  and  newspapers.  The  farmer  is  a  most 
inveterate  ad-reader,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  time  in  the  winter  months  makes  him  a  particularly 
good  prospect  on  wihom  to  try  the  "reason  why"  style  of  copy. 

Of  course,  different  lines  idemand  different  treatment,  and 
the  methods  which  will  sell  'hay  loaders  or  manure  S'preaders 
migbt  fail  miserably  if  applied  to  flour  or  baking  ipowder. 

The  ad'vertisi'nig  problem  is  in  itself  a  complex  one,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  wishes  to  convince  the  farmers  cannot  do 
better  than  to  employ  an  advertising  agency  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  agricultural  campaigns.  The  farmer  is 
recognized  as  an  advertising  proposition  of  a  distinct  type,  and 
most  of  our  larger  agencies  'have  copy  writers  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  a  study  of  ihow  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  farmer. 

The  Catalogue  Problem. 

W'Mle  newspaper  advertisin'g  of  the  proper  sort,  in  the 
proper  meidia,  is  bound  to  bring  inquiries,  there  are  very  few 


propositions  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  induce  actual  orders 
without  sO'me  further  assistance.  This  introduces  us  to  the 
catalogue  problem,  and  a  big  one  it  is. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  inquiry,  the  manufacturer  ni'ust  be  able 
to  stimulate  the  farmer's  interest  in  Ms  goods  by  giving  h'Lm 
the  facts  -he  wants  to  know.  The  newspaper  advertisement  has 
don'C  its  part  in  arousiu'g  his  curiosity  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  written  in  to  the  office  and  asked  for  further  p'articulars. 

These  further  partiouilars  are  geinerally  served  up  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  booklet  or  catalogue,  its  size  'and  scope 
depending  upon  the  -nature  of  'the  business.  Too  muoh  care 
cannot  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  literature,  as  it  is 
most  important  in  influencing  orders  from  farmers.  Indeed, 
some  large  flrms  depend  solely  upon  their  catalogue  for  busi- 
ness. The  modern  farmer  is  so  deluged  with  booklets  of  one 
kind  land  another  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
careful  thO'Ught  to  plan  something  in  the  shape  of  a  booklet 
or  catalogue  which  will  stand  out  among  its  fellows. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  farmer's  wife  is  an  inseparable 
partner  in  his  purchases.  You  will  have  to  convince  both 
partners  if  you  hope  to  make  a  sale,  and  for  that  reason  the 
catalogue  s'hould  be  worded  simply  and  have  copious  illus- 
trations. 

When  the  farmer  'has  been  persuaded  that  he  wlsbes  to  buy, 
he  naturally  desires  to  know  some'thing  abO'Ut  your  business 
machinery.  How  will  'he  send  ihis  order?  What  instructions 
must  he  give?  How  is  'he  to  make  settlement  for  the  goods? 
In  what  shape  will  they  be  shipped?  These  and  S'lmilar  ques- 
tions will  occur  to  him  and  the  catalogue  should  inform  bim 
on  all  'sudh  'points.  In  t'his  respect  the  catalogues  issue-d  by 
prominent  mail  order  ho'uses  may  well  be'  taken  as  models. 

Many  manufacturers  iss'ue  catalO'gues  which  are  mere 
dreary  lists  of  sizes,  capacities  and  prices,  illustrated  by  a 
jumble  of  half-tO'ne  and  wood-cut  engravings,  with  an  occas- 
ional paragraph  of  liighly  technical  description  thrown  in.  A 
man  must  be  consumed  with  interest  in  the  good^s  to  wade 
thro'Ugh  such  catalogues.  They  are  works  of  reference  rather 
than  printed  salesmansMp. 

On  the  other  'hand,  the  successful  catalogue  writer  is  a 
salesman  of  a  high  type.  He  weighs  every  word  and  carefully 
sizes  'up  the  layo-ut  of  every  page,  with  one  object  in  view — 
making  sales.  In  compiling  a  catalo'gue  for  farmers,  the  writer 
must  im-agine  'himself  delivering  'his  story  in  person  to  an  aver- 
age farimer,  and  he  m'ust  put  (the  persuasive  touch  into  what 
he  writes,  even  as  the  travelling  salesman  does  into  what  he 
says. 

Personal  Contact  in  Selling. 

The  majority  of  'manufacturers  employ  travelling  sales- 
men to  call  upon  prospective  customers  in  an  endeavor  to 
close  their  orders. 

The  difficulties  of  this  system  are  obvious.  Great  distances 
have  to  toe  co'vered,  and,  as  the  majority  of  prospective  custom- 
ers are  remote  froim  a  railway,  livery  'hire  is  one  of  the  -most 
frequent  Lte-ms  on  the  expense  sheet.  Under  the  circumstances 
a  salesman  cannot  cover  so  much  ground  as  if  'he  were  simply 
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calling  upon  dealers,  and  the  manufactiurer  of  commodities  for 
farmers  finds  his  selling  cost  relatively  hiigher  than  his  friend 
who  makes  a  staple  line. 

During  the  ipast  decade,  manufacturing  costs  have  been  pur 
upon  a  perfectly  scientific  basis  and  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  plant,  ecomomy  is  the  waifcdhworid,  but  extravagances  in 
selling  are  still  overlooked.  A  deivolopment  will  undoiubtedly 
occur  in  t'Ms  line,  however,  and  the  next  few  years  will  pro- 
bably see  the  vast  problem  of  economical  distribution  satis- 
factorily solved. 


ARBITRATION  AND  LABOR  PROBLEMS. 

COMPULSORY  arbitration  as  a  panacea  for  labor  con- 
flicts has  again  been  advanced  by  many  newspapers 
and  publicists  as  a  result  of  the  G.  T.  R.  strike 
and  the  loss  and  ineonyenience  which  resulted  there- 
\  from.  The  object  is  altogether  laudable.  A  system 
w'hereby  employers  would  in  all  cases  pay  the  cor- 
rect wages  and  employees  would  give  the  adequate  service 
would  result  in  savdngs  innumerable  and  would  relieve  the 
third  person,  whose  control  oyer  the  situation  is  a  minus 
quantity,  but  who  has  to  suffer  all  the  troubles  and  monetary 
icsses  attendant  upon  a  disruption  of  industrial  peaice,  from 
r'is  present  helpless  plight. 

Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  sihown  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  feasible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  wanted  by  neither 
^  the  employer  nor  tihe  employee.  iConciliation  as  it  is  provided 
through  the  workings  of  the  Canadian  Act  has  been  proven  of 
great  value  in  removing  causes  of  ifriction  and  in  developing  a 
sympathetic  insignt  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees into  the  viewpoint  oif  the  other  side.  An  opportunity 
is  given  to  both  sides  to  sihow  fairly  just  what  conditions  make 
a  demand  necessary  or  impossible  to  meet. 

But  fhat  is  as  far  as  it  can  go.  The  manager  of  a  company 
insists,  and  rigihtly,  on  the  final  decision  w'hether  or  not  he 
shall  CMTy  on  busim'St  under  prescribed  condition..  That  is 
not  a  subject  for  arbitration.  He  knows  wihat  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce certain  goods;  he  knows  what  he  can  sell  those  goods  for. 
The  two  main  elements  in  the  cost— and  that  is  the  'part  over 
which  he  has  any  control — are  raw  materials  and  labor.  He 
does  rot  arbitrate  for  his  lumber,  his  iron  or  his  leather.  He 
oargains  for  it.    So  ihe  insists  on  doing  for  'his  labor. 

The  case  of  the  workman  is  not  diissimilar.  He  is  not  pre- 
rared  to  let  a  third  party  decide  on  his  wages  or  the  conditions 
U2.der  which  he  shall  work.  He  insists  on  bargaining,  either 
individually  or  through  his  organization,  with  his  employer. 
He  is  not  looking  for  a  wage  that  will  be  theoretically  or 
scientifically  right.  He  is  looking  for  the  most  money  that 
he  can  get  under  the  existing  circumstances. 

Strictly  speaking,  difficulties  between  labor  and  capital  are 
o'  two  kinds,  and  tihey  are  subject  to  the  two  peaceful  processes 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Where  a  new  working  agree- 
ment is  to  be  drawn  up  and  a  new  scale  of  wages  and  new  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  to  be  instituted,  the  employer  and  the 
employee,  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  mnst  fight  it  out,  the  one 
endeavoring  to  buy  ihis  labor  at  the  lowest  price,  the  other 
trving  to  sell  it  at  the  highest.  Where  buyer  and  seller  cannot 
get  together  there  is  a  possibility  o;f  outside  conciliation  being 
effective.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  continuance  of  the  bargaining 
which  has  preceded  it,  in.  the  hope  that  the  disint  ere  sited 
third  party  may  so  present  the  case  to  both  principals  as  to 
secure  their  agreement  to  a  compromise.  In  this  there  is  no 
place  for  arbitration. 

When  however,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  and  con- 
ditions have  been  accepted,  troubles  arising  out  of  the  agree- 
ment are  not  subject  to  compromise.  They  do  not  lend  them- 
selves  to    conciliation.      The    words    mean    one    thing  or 


another.  This  can  fairly  be  left  to  a  board  of  arbitration  to 
settle.  Employers  and  workmen  alike  accept  the  principle  of 
arbitration  on  questions  of  interpretation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  two  parties  most  directly  inter- 
ested the  theory  is  clear.  In  the  settlement  o.f  the  conditions  on 
which  a  man  shall  work  no  one  is  more  com^petent  to  pass  than 
the  man  himself.  He  knows  wiiat  he  can  get  eteewhere;  he 
knows  what  it  costs  him  to  live;  he  knows  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  position.  He  cannat  afford  to  allow  any 
third  man  to  say  whether  or  not  the  conditions  offered 
are  worthy  of  acceptance.  He  himself  must  be  the  judge  of 
that.  So  the  employer  is  more  conversant  with  his  own  busi- 
ness than  any  outsider  can  possibly  be.  It  is  for  him  and  for 
no  one  else  to  say  hoiw  much  he  shall  pay  his  men  and  hoav  i 
he  shall  treat  them.  The  labor  market  and  the  pressure  of 
employees  will  govern  this.  For  these  reasons  arbitration  is 
favored  by  neither  side.  ' 

From  the  public's  standpoint  compulsory  arbitration  is  desir-  ; 
able,  but  impracticable.    If  the  decision  went  against  the  men 
no  law  could  compel  them  to  work.    The  im:prisonment  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men  would  be  impossible;  besides  it 
would  defeat  the  intention  o-f  the  arbitration.    It  would  tie  up 
the  industry  tighter  than  would  a  strike.     So,  too,  no  equitable 
law  would  compel  a  man  to  run  a  business  if  he  did  not  want  j 
to.      We  must  accept  the  conditions  of  government  under  : 
which  we  live.    Advanced  Socialism,  if  it  ever  becomes  domi-  ' 
nant,  may  work  a  change;  hut  for  the  present  individual  rights 
are  strong  in  conception  of  liberty.    We  are  ready  to  accord 
others  the  right  to  carry  on  a  legitimaite  business  or  not,  as  j 
they  like.    We  demand  a  similar  right  ior  ourselves;  nor  will 
we  tolerate  Government  interference  in  this  elementary  in- 
dividual prerogative. 


A  BOILER  CATALOGUE. 

A  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the  Joihn  Imgilis  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  desoribdng  in  detail  the  various  features  of  the  Erie 
City  Water  Tube  Boilers,  of  which  they  are  the  manu.faeturers 
in  Canada.  The  booklet  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
maniufacturers.  It  is  exceptionaliy  well  designed  and  printed, 
and  its  illustrations  give  point  to  the  desoription  contained  in 
the  text. 


AS  A  UNITED  STATES  CARTOONIST  SEES  IT. 


American  Farmer—"  They've  been  giving  me  figures  on  the  increased 
cost  of  building  materials,  but  come  to  figure  it  out,  my  new  cellar  will  cost 
me  less  than  it  would  have  under  the  old  Free-Trade  prices."— -Ex. 
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WHY  WESTERN  CANADA  GROWS 

By  Mr.  J.  Re|>inald  Davison 

Camrose,  Alta.,  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  large  industrial  opportunities  offered 
by  the  new  cities  of  the  West.    Three  transcontinental  railroads  serve  it. 


MR.  CHARLES  M.  HAYS,  Manager  of.  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  in  his  statement  to  the  men  who  were  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  in  wages,  made  a  significant 
remark.  Hs  pointed  out  that  his  comipaniy  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  the  C.P.R.,  in  not  having  a  Western  division,  but 
that  with  the  completion  of  the  G.T.P.  Railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  would  then  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  "  High 
Freight  Tariffs "  charged  in  the  West,  and  the  "  consequent 
greater  earnings."  These  high  freight  tariffs  mean  much  to 
the  Eastern  manufacturers,  for  while  the  burden  of  costly 
transportation  falls  mainly  on  the  Westerner,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  avoid,  as  much  as  he  can. 


reduce  the  laid-down  cost  of  their  goods,  will  be  the  firm  that 
gets  the  profitable  business. 

The  Purchasing  Power. 

To  these  manufacturers,  Camrose,  Alberta,  spells  oppor- 
tunity, for  it  is  unique  in  the  Province,  in  that  it  is  the  first 
P'lace  to  get  the  three  transcontinental  railwiay  systems. 
The  com,petitio'n  oif  these  railways  insures  the  sihipiper  here 
the  lowest  rates  and  an  efficient  service.  The  rate  into  Cam- 
rose  from  Winnipeg  is  cheaper  than  to  any  other  city  in 
Alberta,  and  in  addition  her  position  in  the  centre  of  what 


Camrose — A  City  That  is  Growing. 


these  high  tariffs,  and  to  get  his  product  to  the  consumer  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  old  times  of  "  Send  anything,  only 
get  it  here "  are  over,  and  the  consumer  in  the  West  is 
becoming  as  discriminating  a  buyer  as  his  Eastern  brother. 
In  these  days  of  figuring  cost  of  production  and  of  marketing 
4n  decimals,  when  other  things  are  equal,  the  producer  who 
is  nearest  his  customer  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
distant  competitor.  Not  only  does  he  effect  a  saving  in  freight, 
but  his  location  at  the  door  oif  the  market  enables  him  to 
supply  the  demiand  more  ipromiptliy,  and  toy  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  conditions  he  is  in  a  position  to  intelligently 
gauge  that  demand,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
market. 

Many  commodities,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  raw  material, 
cannot  as  yet  be  manufactured  profitably  in  Western  Canada. 
In  these  lines  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  will,  for  years, 
have  to  furnish  the  supply  for  this  great  and  ever  greater 
market.  The  concern  of  the  manufacturer  of  this  class  will 
be  to  get  his  product  to  the  consumer  cheaper  than  the  pro- 
ducts of  others,  and  the  firm,  who,  by  the  establishment  of 
warehouses  in  the  West,  and  the  shipment  in  quantity,  can 


is  now,  and  what  promises  to  continue  to  be,  the  most  thickly 
settled  rural  district  in  Alberta,  makes  her  the  best  dis- 
tributing point  in  the  Province.  On  each  side  of  Camrose 
lie  extensive  areas  of  fertile  land,  unbroken  by  barren  wastes, 
large  'bodies  of  water,  or  mountainous  territory.  This  country 
is  not  'divldleid  into  large. 'farms,  tout  is' the  home  of  mixed 
farming,  which  means  that  each  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  through  the  cow,  the  hog,  and  the  chicken,  can  fur- 
nish to  a  family  or  two  a  good  living,  and  something  more. 
Because  of  this,  the  purchasing  power  of  this  part  of  the 
Province  is  great,  and  as  more  intensive  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, closer  settlement,  and  greater  specialization  in  farm 
industries,  such  as  dairying,  etc.,  are  adopted,  it  must  con- 
tinue to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods.  And  by  railwaj^s  radiating  in  seven 
directions  Camrose  can  reach  easily,  and  well,  every  purchas- 
ing point  in  the  district. 

But  Camrose  holds  out  her  hands  also  to  another  class  of 
manufacturers,  and  in  her  hands  are  power,  cheap  sites,  raw 
materials,  and  a  ready  market.  Power  is  obtainable  at  a  low 
cost.    Coal,  a  lignite  and  of  excellent  steaming  quality,  is 
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mined  within  the  town  limits,  and  is  sold  at  the  mine  mouth 
in  small  quantities  at  $2.00  iper  ton.  The  Gajmrose  Tannery 
Company  obtains  the  coal  used  by  them  for  steaming  at  $1.25 
per  ton,  at  the  mine,  so  that  their  power  costs  them  very  little. 


A  Camrose  Industry. 

In  addition  the  town  is  now  installing  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  power  to  manu- 
facturers at  a  low  rate. 

And  Camrose  is  a  good  place  in  live.  The  workman  can 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  with  plenty  of  el^bow  room,  educa- 
tional facilities  for  his  children,  etc.,  and  pay  for  them  in 


Raw  Materials  Available. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  West  consumes  in  great 
quantities  each  year  every  variety  of  manufactured  leather, 
and  yet  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hides  are 
shipped  East  every  single  year  to  be  turned  into  leather. 
These  hides  come  back  to  us  as  the  finished  article,  and  the 
consumer  in  Alberta  bears  the  needless  cost  of  transportation 
both  2,000  miles  to  the  East  and  2,000  miles  back  again.  These 
hides  can  be  turned  into  leather  profitably  here,  and  again 
can  be  made  up  into  the  finished  product.  Nor  is  the  supply 
an  uncertain  one,  for  every  year  sees  more  and  more  cattle 
raised,  so  that  with  the  growth  of  the  demand  will  go  a 
commensurate  increase  in  supply. 

To  the  manufacturer  of  leather  goods  Camrose  can  offer 
plenty  of  raw  material.  The  maker  of  harness  can  secure 
from  the  Camrose  Tannery  Company  a  leather  of  the  first 
quality  made  from  the  hides  of  Western  steers,  and  he  is 
right  on  the  spot  to  supply  the  growing  demand.  Again,  the 
shoe  manufacturer  can  secure  his  leather  here  at  first  cost, 
and  is  in  a  splendid  position  to  supply  his  share  of  the 
$5,000,000  worth  of  shoes  used  in  the  West  last  year.  Climatic 
conditions  make  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  sheep-skin 
clothing,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  West  must 
be  supplied  with  mittens  and  gloves  for  many  months  in  the 
year.  The  man  who  can  make  these  will  find  here  his  leather, 
his  power,  his  market,  and  his  fortune. 

Again,  around  Camrose  potatoes  can  be  raised  for  10c.  per 
bushel,  for  in  addition  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  there 
is  the  advantage  that  there  are  no  bugs  upon  which  the 


Camrose  Enjoys  the  Distinction  of  Being  the  First  City  to  Have  Three  Transcontinental  Railway  Systems. 


low  rentals  and  low  prices  for  living.  These  moderate  ex- 
penses reduce  the  overhead  cost  of  doing  business  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  make  ifor  efficient  labor.  Cheap  sites,  too, 
are  available,  and  plants  representing  investments  of  from 
$25,000  to  $30,000  are  erected  in  CamTose  on  property  costing 
less  than  $500.00. 


cultivator  must  wage  costly  war.  And  yet  we  are  to-day  im- 
porting starch,  not  only  from  Ontario,  but  even  from  Great  j 
Britain.  j 
Another  point:  This  Province,  and  the  central  (portion  of  it  j 
in  particular,  of  which  Camrose  is  the  heart,  'has  every  re-  i 
quirement  of  a  dairy  country.    The  climate    is    moderate,  j 
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grasses  rich  in  nutrients  grow  in  profusion,  hay  is  cheaply 
grown,  and  roots  yield  an  enormous  return  per  acre,  and  yet 
to-day  we  are  importing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cans 
of  condensed  milk  and  cream.  The  manufacturer  of  this 
product  has  an  insistent  mariket  here  and  in  the  Province  to 
the  west  of  us,  and  has  the  raw  material  at  hand.  Moreover, 
he  can  much  more  easily  get  his  milk  in  better  condition  than 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  for  the  cool  nights  make  possible 
the  keeping  of  the  dairy  sweet  and  clean,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  effort  by  the  farmer.  Camrose  is 
calling  to  these  men.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  this 
immediate  district  over  400,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  with  the  rail- 
ways spreading  over  the  surrounding  district,  a  condenser 
could  bring  in  easily  the  milk  produced  anywhere  within  a 
radius  of,  at  least,  50  or  60  miles. 

Once  more.  Oats  are  the  staple  crop  here.  They  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  world,  they  yield  heavily,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced very  cheaply.  And  yet,  every  morning  we  are  eating 
of  cereals  on  which  we  have  paid  freight  from  Camrose  to 
Winnipeg,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  Camrose. 


And  Camrose  as  the  centre  of  the  district  holding  these  good 
things  in  fee,  calls  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  to  share 
in  her  prosperity. 


POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR. 

The  import  of  flour  into  iHong  Kong  from  the  United  States 
for  March,  1910,  was  34,285  barrels,  and  for  the  nine  months 
ending  March  31,  1910,  629,435  barreds.  Southern  China,  for 
which  Hong  Kong  is  the  distributing  point,  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  flour.  There  are  greater  possibilities  for 
Canadian  flour  exporters  there  than  at  S'hanghai,  or  in  north- 
ern or  middle  China. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  because  the  Chinese  flour 
mills  are  all  situated  either  in  Shanghai  or  north  of  this  port. 
In  addition  to  this  the  wheat  growing  districts  in  China  are 
situated,  to  a  large  extent,  north  of  the  Yangtse.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  having  Canton  as  a  centre,  very  little 
wheat  if  any  is  grown,  and  flour  must  be  either  imported  from 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  etc.,  or  from  foreign  countries.    The  same 


The  Basis  of  Camrose's  Prosperity. 


At  and  near  Camrose  there  occur  clays,  that  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  methods  will  make  good  bricks,  and  yet 
with  the  total  possible  output  of  the  Camrose  Brick  Company 
all  sold  early  in  the  season  to  one  firm,  the  surrounding  towns 
are  compelled  to  bring  their  brick  long  distances,  and  as  we 
all  must  do  out  here,  contribute  to  the  freight  receipts  that 
make  Mr.  Ohas.  M.  Hays  envious. 

We  have  here  lignite  coal,  in  unlimited  quantity,  and  easi!;' 
mined.  From  a  similar  coail  in  Kansas,  briquettes  are  made 
which  have  many  times  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  coal.  Will 
not  some  man  with  capital  and  enterprise  investigate  the 
possibilities  here? 

But  any  consideration  of  this  Province  is  not  a  fair  one 
unless  its  future  is  taken  into  account.  Here  lie  unbounded 
natural  resources — a  soil  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
which  will  produce  every  year  wealth  that  will  put  to  shame 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  world's  gold  mines.  Coal,  oil, 
timber,  and  all  waiting  but  to  be  exploited  by  the  daring. 


facts  obtain  in  Frencih  Indo-Ohina  and  Slam,  which 'are  also 
supplied  from  Hong  Kong.— 2'rade  and  Commerce  Reports. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  MOTOR  CARS. 

Wiith  the  marked  expansion  in  the  number  of  motor  cars 
imported  into  Australia  has  arisen  the  vigilance  of  the  customs 
authorities  in  regard  to  their  valuation  and  equipment. 
Recent  arrivals  of  these  cars  from  all  oversea  coumtries  have 
been  subjecited  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  landing  officers 
at  Australian  iports.  Investigations  are  now  being  made  as  to 
the  fair  markeit  value  in  the  country  from  wihich  export  is 
made,  and  the  books  of  some  importers  are  being  examined  in 
order  to  substantiate  tihe  invoice  values  uipon  which  duty  has 
been  ipaid.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing their  trade  in  this  line,  and  others  are  making  inquiries 
wiitih  a  view  of  establisihing  a  connection  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. — Trade  and  Commerce  Reports. 
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NEW  RAILROAD  LAW 

The  New  Law  Governing  Freight  Traffic  in  the 
United  States  Makes  Some  Interesting  Changes. 


THE  fol'lowinig  are  the  main  points  of  the  new  RalLroad 
Law  which  went  into  effect  in  tlie  United  States  on 
August  1st: 

Section  1  establishes  the  Commerce  Court,  with  jurisdiction 
over: 

First. — Enforcement  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders,  except  for  penaJlties,  crimdnal  punishment,  or  collecting 
money. 

Seconid. — Annulling  oir  suspending  Commission's  orders. 

Third. — Commissio.n's  suits  to  correct  illegal  ipractices. 

Fourth. — Suits  to  compel  compliance  with  Commission's 
orders  under  Sections  20  and  23. 

Five  additional  circuit  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Section  2. — Judigments  may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  shall  'have  precedence  over  all  except  criminal 
cases. 

Sections  3,  4. — ^Suits  against  Commission's  orders  shall  be 
vs.  United  States,  and  the  court  decides  whether  or  not  the 
order  is  stayed. 

Section  5. — Attorney-General  has  control  of  suits  and  may 
employ  special  counsel.  The  Commission  or  anyone  interested 
may  intervene. 

Section  6. — ^Carriers  must  designate  an  agent  in  Washing- 
ton to  accept  service  of  notices. 

Section  7. — Extends  Interstate  Commerce  Law  over  tele- 
grap'h,  teleplione  and  cable  companies,  and  enlarges  list  of 
railway  eimiployees  wiho  may  receive  passes;  strengthens  vari- 
ous details  of  law. 

Section  8. — ^Changes  the  Long  and  S-hort  Haiuil  Clause  so  as 
to  leave  the  question  of  similarity  of  conditions  to  toe  decided 
by  the  Commission.  Six  months'  delay  allowed.  Rates  re- 
duced to  meet  water  rates  cannot  be  increased  without  Com- 
mission's authority. 

iSect'ion  9. — Authorizes  the  C'ommission  to  reject  tariffs 
with  defective  notices.  Penalizes  the  carrier  $500  or  $25  a 
day  for  no>nHcompliance  iwith  orders.  On  written  request 
carrier  must  give  written  statement  of  freight  rates  to  any 
place  on  its  tariffs;  penalty  for  delay  or  mistake  $250.  Agent's 
name  must  be  posted  at  each  freight  station. 

'Section  10  revises  penalties  for  false  billing,  etc.,  and 
penalizes  frauds  in  presenting  claims  for  damage  to  freight. 

Seiction  11  empoweirs  Commissio'n  to  act  on  its  awn  motion 
in  all  matters  except  ordering  payment  of  money;  amplifies 
and  strengthens  Section  13  of  old  law. 

Section  12  authorizeis  the  Commission  to  suspend  new 
tariffs  120  days  from  date  they  would  go  into  effect,  and  six 
months  beyond  (10  months  in  all)  if  necessary  for  inquiry. 
Carrier  must  prove  reasonableness  of  any  proposed  increase. 
Commission  shall  not  comjpel  through  rates  with  street  electric 
passenger  railways;  nor  compel  a  road  to  put  a  part  of  its  line 
between  two  points  into  a  through  route.  Wrongful  divulging 
of  information  about  a  shipment  is  penalized. 

Section  13  allows  suits  to  compel  a  carrier  to  pay  money 
to  be  entered  into  state  coiurts. 

Section  14  allows  Commissiion  to  require  annual  reports 
December  31st  instead  of  June  30th  if  it  sees  fit. 

'Section  16  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  a  Commission 
to  investigate  propriety  of  federal  regulation  of  stock  and  bond 
issues. 

Section  17  regulates  issue  of  interlocutory  injunctions  to 
restrain  enforcement  of  state  Haws. 

iSection  18. — Law  takes  effect  August  18th,  except  Sections 
12  and  16,  which  take  effect  at  once. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  extended  over  telegraiph,  telephone 
and  cable  companies.  This  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  so  far  as  interstate  traffic  is  concerned,  the  same 
power  as  our  Board  has. 

The  change's  in  the  Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause,  as  cov- 
ered by  Section  8,  are  very  important.  The  Commission  alone 
must  decide  as  to  whether  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify 
a  departure  from  the  conditions  imposed  in  this  clause.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  effect  of  this  will  'be. 

Section  9  contains  a  clause  as  follows:  "On  written  request 
carrier  mnst  give  written  statement  of  freight  rates  to  any 
place  on  its  tariffs;  penalty  for  delay  or  mistake  |2'50.  At 
the  present  time  the  law  'both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
imposes  the  same  conditions  on  the  shipper  as  upon  the  carrier 
after  a  tariff  has  been  auly  filed,  ^notations  'which  vary  from 
the  published  tariffs  are  not  binding,  even  although  they  are 
made  by  the  authorized  agents  of  the  carrier. 

iSection  10  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  Sec- 
tions 399  and  400  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Act. 

Proba'Ky  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new  bill 
is  Section  12,  wihich  authorizes  the  Commission  to  suspend 
neiw  tariffs  120  days  from  date  tliey  would  go  into  effect,  etc. 
This  g-'ives  the  Commission  power  to  suspend  an  increase  in 
rates,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  taking  such  action 
the  carrier  must  prove  reasonableness  of  any  proposed  increase. 

Sections  8  and  12  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
considerably  more  power  over  rates  than  our  Board  has,  par- 
ticularly Section  12.  Our  Board  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  cannot  suspend  an  increase  in  rates  provided  such  is  below 
the  standard  maximnm  tariff.  Of  course,  once  a  tariff  has 
come  into  effect  it  ihas  power  to  disallow  it. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  these  sections  of  the 
new  law  on  'the  part  of  the  carriers.  It,  however,  remains  to 
be  seen  how  they  will  work  out.  It  is  questionaible  whether  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  shipping  public  to  estaJb- 
liS'h  such  'hard  and  fast  conditions  in  this  country. 


"COMIXG  BACK  FROM  CANADA." 


American  Immigration  Officer— "Ha!  Ha!  Back  home  again. 
Canada  no  good,  eh  ?  " 

Farmer—"  Oh !  I've  come  back  home  for  my  old  folks,  brothers, 
sisters  and  all  old  friends  that  know  a  good  thing." 

—  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
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PROTEST  AGAINST  PROHIBITIVE  LAW 

Eastern  Manufactureis  Enter  Strong  Protests  Against  the  Clauses  in  B.C.  Act  Making 
it  Almost  Impossible  for  Extra-Provincial  Companies  to  do  Business  in  that  Province. 


PROTEiS'TS  against  the  new  Companies  Law  of  British 
Columbia  grow  with  the  days.    Orders  already  secured 
have  been  cancelled  hy  eastern  manutacturers,  who 
prefer  to  lose  the  ibusiness  rather  than  to  be  held  uip  (by  nar- 
'  row  obstructionism.    Contemplated  develo'pments  of  Ibusiness 
\,have  been  held  in  abeyance.    Meanwhile  an  evident  feeling 
of  antagonism  is  miaking  itself  felt  wherever  the  iprovisions 
of  the  restrictive  measure  are  discussed.    British  Columbia, 
by  voluntarily  cutting  itself  off  from  the  business  partner- 
ship in  which  the  Provinces  have  been  heretofore  -united,  has 
failed  to  accept  the  res,ponsibilities  which  go  with  the  iprivi- 
leges  of  Canadian  citizenshiip.    A  law  which  excludes  from 
\  any  section  the  people  of  any  other  section  of  Canada  from 
the  ipursuit  of  their  legitimate  calling  is  oipposed  to  the  spirit 
of  confederation.    Where  the  laiw  is  as  extreme  and  pro- 
^hibitory  as  the  extra-.proviiicia'l  companies  regulations  o'f  Brit- 
ish CoCl'Umlbia  are  the  very  foundations  of  our  federal  ©ystem 
are  attacked. 

British  Columbia  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  seller 
of  an  article  alone  gets  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction.  Noth- 
ing couM  be  farther  from  the  truth.  In  a  legitimate  trade 
both  sides  are  gainers.  The  people  of  British  Columbia  are 
not  sufficient  unto  themselves.  They  have  to  buy  the  manu- 
factured products  of  Eastern  -Canada  just  as  much  as  Eastern 
Canada  has  to  buy  their  fish  or  timher.  If  ohstructions  are 
placed  in  the  way,  if  the  free  intercourse  of  .business  men 
is  denied,  if  Confederation  is  a  name,  not  a  reality,  then  the 
sacrifices  of  Canada  in  the  building  of  railways  through  the 
Rockies  and  in  developing  a  homogeneous  -nation  have  been  in 
vain. 

It  is  still  beileved  hy  -many  tousiness  men  that  the  -Govern- 
ment of  British  Coilumbia  were  not  fully  advised  of  the  great 
stringency  of  the  -measure  which  is  noiw  in  force.    It  can 

r  scarcely  be  believed  that  they  recognized  that  they  were  -mak- 

>  ing  it  an  offence  punishalble  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a 
Canadian  to  enter  a  store  in  British  -Columibia  and  sell  the 

\_proprietor  a  bill  of  -goods.    -Such  provincialism  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  our  previous  estimates  of  western  enterprise. 
,      A  -few  of  the  many  letters  which  have  reached  this  office, 

||in  protest  against  the  measure,  are  reproduced  herewith: 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — Regarding  the  new  Companies  -Law  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  We  con- 
sider that  it  is  very  unfair,  hoth  to  eastern  manufacturers 
and  also  to  manufacturers  in  British  Columbia,  as  in  our 
case  we  control  -patented  machinery,  and-  also  laibor-saving 
machines  of  special  design,  of  -which  we  have  shipped  a  large 
quantity  to  this  Province.  As  we  could  not  have  these  ma- 
chines made  in  their  Pro-vince,  only  at  an  enormous  cost,  we 
would  only  have  to  refuse  orders,  which  would  mean  a  loss 
of  business  hoth  for  ourselves  -and  the  manufacturer  wis-hing 
to  use  them. 

Trusting  you  will  he  successful  in  s'howing  them  the  un- 
fairness of  their  Act,  we  re-main. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Banfield  &  Sons, 

By  H.  S.  Banfield. 

Tlie  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — ^In  answer  to  yours  of  21st  inst.,  subject,  "New 
Law  British  Columlbia,"  would  say  that  in  our  opinion  the 


Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  should  urge  upon  the 
Dominion  -Government  the  necessity  of  exercising  her  powers 
in  this  case  and  do  something  promptly  to  persuade  the  Pro- 
vince of  Britis'h  Colum-bia  to  revise  this  law. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  F.  Wheaton,  Mgr. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  iSir: — Much  has  heen  written  and  said  during  the  past 
few  years  in  Canada  with  regard  to  a  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  various  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the  de- 
velopment of  -our  resources,  and  the  -creation  of  a  strong 
national  sentiment.  Much  has  ibeen  d-one  also  in  this  direc- 
tion. Transcontinental  railway  -systems  are  projected  and  be- 
ing built  from  ocean  to  ocean;  ibusiness  men  in  the  east  are 
kee-ping  closely  in  touch  with  the  growing  west;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  there  has  grown  up  in  all  the  Provinces  a 
national  pride  in  things  Canadian,  which  has  co-ntributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  Dominion. 

.lust  at  this  -moment,  -the  new  Companies  Act  in  British 
Columbia  is  most  inopportune.  Its  purpose  is  no  doubt  to 
produce  revenue  for  the  Pro-vince,  hut  in  effect  it  is  simply 
a  legalized  effort  to  keep  Canadian  firms  out  of  British 
'Co'lu-m-hia,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  will  surely  prove  a 
restriction  on  trade. 

The  -Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  too  scattered  and  the 
population  too  small  to  permit  of  any  (barriers  toeing  raised 
between  them,  and  if  all  extra-provincial  legi-slatio-n  could  be 
ab-rogated  or  disallowed,  the  whole  Do-minion  would  benefit. 

For  the  good  of  Canadian  trade  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
progress  of  -British  Columhia,  we  earnestly  hope  that  this 
extreme  measure  may  toe  recalled  as  -spee-diiy  as  -possible,  and 
that  all  the  Pro-vinces  iwill  soon  realize  that  this  class  of 
legislation  should,  in  the  interests  of  all,  he  abandoned. 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Company  of  Montreal,  Limited. 

L.  D.  Shaw,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Editor.  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — 'We  have  been  reading  Industrial  Canada,  and 
also  your  letters  of  explanation  regarding  Companies  Law  of 
British  Columtoia.  We  were  advised  of  this  toy  our  represen- 
tative in  British  Columbia,  hut  could  not  believe  that  this 
Government  -would  pass,  such  a  law.  It  seems  to  us  that  trade 
should  toe  encouraged  toetween  the  -different  -Provinces  of  our 
country,  rather  than  handicaps  of  this  kind  bein-g  placed 
upon  it. 

We  will  continue  to  hope  that  this  law  will  be  changed  or 
removed  from  the  statute  books  in  the  very  near  future.  We 
cannot  see  tout  that  it  strongly  encourages  a  form  of  dis- 
honesty which  -we  ail  ought  to  be  anxious  to  discourage.  We 
trust  your  magazine  will  d-o  all  in  its  power  to  have  this 
matter  corrected. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Limited. 

W.  Gordon,  Secy.-Mgr. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — >We  wish  to  protest  ajgain-st  the  new  Companies 
Law  of  British  Columbia,  which  we  consider  an  outrage  to  a 
growing  -country  and  a  step  -back  for  one  hundred  years. 
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Just  as  the  Canadian  market  is  becoming  large  enougli 
to  support  Canadian  manufacturers,  the  Province  endeavors 
to  stifle  their  groiwth. 

Our  company  does  a  very  small  (business  in  British  Col- 
umbia, due  to  comipetition  from  Great  Britain.  Water  freights 
make  present  prices  lower  in  British  Columbia  than  anywhere 
else  in  Canada.  Through  our  agents'  commissions  we  have 
contributed;  now  we  must  abandon  the  business.  The  fee 
would  equal  our  present  profit  in  British  Columbia.  We 
looked  for  larger  business  later  on;  now  we  droip  out.  Eng- 
lish houses  selling  large  lines  of  steel  might  afford  the  fee; 
we  could  not,  as  our  line  is  limited. 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Limited. 
H.  J.  Waddie,  President  and  Manager. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — -Ansiwering  your  favor  of  July  21ist,  we  have 
been  expecting  to  do  considerable  business  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  feel  that  the  recent  Provincial  Act  re- 
lating to  companies  outside  the  Province  will  greatly  hamper 
our  business  in  the  Province.  The  new  Companies  Act  ot 
British  Columbia  is  unquestionaibly  altogether  too  radical  in 
its  operations,  and  ought  to  be  revised. 
Yours  truly. 

The  Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  Limited. 

Per  P.  C.  MoMath,  President. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — ^Your  letter  referring  to  the  new  Companies 
Law  of  British  Columbia  has  been  received.  There  were  many 
such  laiws  in  the  dark  ages,  but  I  cannot  understand  any 
country  enacting  such  a  law  in  the  twentieth  century.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  British  Columibia  can  get  along  without  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the  worW  can  get  along  without 
British  Columbia.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  Canadian,  I  feel 
very  much  chagrined  and  disgraced  by  the  passage  of  such  a 
law  in  any  Canadian  Province.  Of  course,  the  hurtfulness  of 
the  regulations  will  be  felt  very  much  more  by  the  people  in 
British  Columbia  than  by  anyone  else.  It  'will  tend  to  con- 
fine competition  in  their  business  to  the  few  concerns  who 
will  consider  it  worth  whiile  to  take  out  a  license;  and,  of 
course,  they  will  charge  the  British  Columbians  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  license,  but  they  will  multiply  that  cost  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  The  history  of  all  such  laws  has  been  that 
they  have  damaged  the  community  in  which  they  were  in 
force,  and  it  has  not  generally  taken  very  long  for  a  com- 
munity to  realize  that  and  to  repeal  the  law.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  British  Columbia  will  follow  this  course  in  a 
short  time.  In  the  meantime,  if  our  frie-nds  and  customers  in 
British  Columbia  order  goods  from  us,  we  do  not  think  that 
we  should  be  afraid  to  fill  their  orders;  but,  of  course,  we  will 
not  take  out  any  license. 
Yours  truly, 

McKinnon  Dash  Company  and  McKinnon  Chain  Company. 

L.  E.  McKinnon,  President 


The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — 'We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst. 


re  the  new  Companies  Law  of  British  Columbia,  and  beg  to  r 
say,  to  use  ordinary  language,  that  it  is  a  downright  shame  |  | 
that  we  have  to  submit  to  a  law  of  this  kind.  We  certainly 
enter  our  strenuous  protest  as  manufacturers  in  one  of  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  against  such  a  law,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  short  time 
before  our  British  Columbia  friends  will  see  that  this  matter 
is  made  right.    We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  our 


friends  in  the  West  as  being  very  much  broader  and  more 
liberal  in  their  ways  of  doing  business  than  we  are,  but  cer- 
tainly this  does  not  bear  out  our  former  ideas  concerning 
them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  John  Morrow  Screw,  Limited. 
J.  A.  Coulter,  President  and  Manager. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  'Sir: — ^Referring  to  the  new  Companies  Law  of  'British 
Columbia, — Must  say  we  are  surprised  that  this  otherwise 
'■go  ahead"  Province  should  stoop  to  such  picayune,  reaction- 
ary legislation,  which  is  bound  to  result  in  detriment  to  itself. 
Come  out  of  it,  British  Columbia.  Let  your  motto  be,  "Canada 
for  the  Canadians,"  not,  "British  Columbia  for  the  British 
Columbians."  Do  not  let  your  reputation  for  broadminded- 
ness  be  sullied  by  keeping  on  your  statute  books  such  small 
legislation. 

We  eat  and  enjoy  your  excellent  quality  of  fish,  but  please 
give  us  a  chance  to  supply  some  of  the  belting  for  your 
canneries. 

Yours  truly, 

Dominion  Belting  Co.,  Limited. 

J.  H.  Walker,  General  Manager. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  iSir: — The  British  Columbia  Companies  Act  is  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  of  the  Dominion. 

Not  only  the  other  Provinces  will  suffer  by  it,  but  also 
British  Columbia,  as  the  manufacturers  will  refuse  to  extend 
credit  to  the  trade  in  that  Province. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  this  law  should  be  suspended 
until  a  test  case  is  made  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  remain,  yours  truly. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Company. 

J.  B.  RoLi  and. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Re  New  Companies  Law  of  Britisih  Columbia. 
Dear  iSir: — ^While  this  new  law  does  not  make  it  impossible  | 
for  outsiders  to  do  business  in  British  Columbia,  it  very  ma- 1 
terially  hampers  trade,  and  to  this  extent  is  highly  objection-  j 
able.    One  feature  of  the  law  that  is  not  creditable  to  British  ' 
Columbia  is  the  clause  that  shuts  a  creditor  out  of  the  courts 
for  any  business  that  may  be  done  previous  to  taking  out  a 
license.    Taking  out  a  license  does  not  establish  his  right  to 
the  court's  protection  for  business  done  previous  to  taking  out 
a  license,  as  the  Ontario  Act  does.    Any  Provincial  Act  that 
is  in  restraint  of  trade  is  objectionable.    The  great  strength 
of  the  Dominion  will  be  its  unity,  and  a  Provincial  Act  that 
interferes  with  free  inteirchange  between  the  Provinces  should 
not  be   permitted   by   the   Dominion   Government.     If  the 
Domiinion  Government  has  not  now  the   power  to  interfere  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  it  should  secure  this  power. 

Yours  very  truly,  ' 
The  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co., 

C.  H.  Waterous. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir: — il  feel  that  the  new  law  is  one  which  should 
be  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  the  principal 
objection  to  it  being  the  fact  that  business  cannot  be  carried! 
on  through  travellers  nor  by  correspondence,  and  this,  as  you  f 
know,  is  allowed  in  all  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.! 
There  are  surely  other  ways  of  raising  revenue  without  soj 
seriously  interfering  with  business  interests. 
Yours  truly, 

The  Metallic  TlooriNG  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

J.  0.  Ihorn. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  JULY 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  July,  1910. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.   C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

2049  CO.  68 

Cancels  Cancels 
869  C.A.  21 


Effective. 


July  10, '10 


Sup.  3 
E.  1880 


Sup.  10 
E.  1691 


Sup.  10 
E.  1686 
E.  2049 
Cancels 
E.  860 


W.  249 

Cancels 
W,  150 


W.  247 

Cancels 
W.  218 
Sup.  2 
W.  222 


Sup.  3 
CP.  53 


Aug.  22,  '10 


Sup.  10  Aug.  9, '10 
CN.  39 


Sup.  10  July  14, '10 
S.  71 

CO.  68      July  10, '10 

Cancels 

C.A.  21 


Aug.    1,  '10 


W.  321 
Cancels 
G.F.D.  1388 


W.  403      Aug.    1, '10 

Cancels 

G.F.D.  1635 

Sup.  2       Aug.    1,  '10 

303 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Sup.      17        Sup.  17    June  28,  '10 
251        E.  93 


Sup.  9 
B.  1537 
Sup.  6 
E.  1539 

Sup.  2 
E.  1655 


Sup.  6 
B.  1538 
Sup.  2 
B.  1671 

Sup.  3 
E.  1671 

E.  1843 
Cancels 
E.  1794 
E.  1831 


Sup.  11 
E.  1005 


Sup.  9  July  25, '10 
E.  112a 

Sup.  6  July  25,  '10 
E.  1124 

Sup.  2  Aug.  25, '10 
E.  1242 


Sup.  6  July  25,  '10 
E.  1123 

Sup.  2  July  25, '10 
E.  1349 

Sup.  3  July  26,  '10 
E.  1349 

E.  1433     Aug.  21,  '10 

Cancels 

E.  1384 

E.  1416      July  25, '10 


Sup.  11  July  24,  '10 
E.  593 


Description. 


Petroleum  and  products, 
C.L,  Petrolia,  Sarnia, 
Toronto,  Dutton,  Oil 
Springs,  Dothwell 
and  Wallaceburg, 
Ont.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Paper,  c.L,  Ottawa  and 
Windsor  mills  to 
points  in  U.  S. 

Commodities,  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  and 
stations  in  Canada. 

Local  switching  charges 
at  G.  T.  stations. 

Petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts, Petrolia,  Wal- 
laceburg, Toronto, 
etc.,  to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Live  stock,  packing 
house  products,  etc., 
stations  Detroit  and 
west  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities,  G.  T. 
western  lines  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
G.  T.  western  lines  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Montreal 
and  Jacques  Cartier 
Jet.  to  No  Bay,  $2.50 
per  gross  ton. 

Absorption  of  switching 

charges. 
Interswitching  at  C.  P. 

points  least   of  Port 

Arthur.. 
Commodities  between 

Buffalo,    Black  Rock 

and  Suspension 

Bridge  and  points  in 

Canada. 

Local  switching  charges. 

Class  and  commodity, 
continental  ports  to 
Canadian  North-west. 

Class  and  commodity, 
continental  ports  to 
Canadian  North-west. 

Wood-pulp,  c.L,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  to 
U.  S.  ports. 

Commodities,  all  rail. 
Eastern  Canada  to 
points  on  C.  N.  and 
G.  T.  P.  Rys. 

Classes  between  C.  P. 
and  Wabash  stations. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  1 
E.  1576 


E.  1844 


E.  1836 


Sup.  8 
E.  1537 


Sup.  1  July  26, '10 
E.  1162 


E.  1434      July  25, '10 


E.  1426      July  14, '10 


Sup.  8  July  12, '10 
E.  1122 


E.  1791  E.  1381      July  25,  '10 

Cancels  Cancels 

E.  1439  &1461E   1023,  1046 


E.  1823 


E.  1827 


Sup.  5 
B.  937 


Sup.  2 
E  1679 

E.  1847 
Cancels 
E.  1771 

E.  1762 
Cancels 
E.  9788 
E.  1062 


E.  1841 
Cancels 
E.  251 


E.  1413      July  15,  '10 


E.  1418      July  11,  '10 


Sup.  5  Aug.  7,  '10 
E.  528 


Sup.  2  July  31,  '10 
E.  1266 

E.  1437      July  30,  '10 

Cancels 

E.  1361 

E.  1350     Aug.  13, '10 
Cancels 
E.  567,  E.  649 


Description. 


Class  and  commodity, 
arbitraries  between 
Maritime  Province 
ports  and  ports  of 
call,  also  to  D.  A.  Ry. 

Structural  iron  (gal- 
vanized), c.L,  from 
Walkerville  to  Van- 
couver and  Victoria, 
B.C.,  90c.  per  100  lbs. 

Class  and  commodity, 
between  C.  P.  sta- 
tions and  ports  of 
call  on  Temiskaming 
Nav.  Co. 

Absorption  of  switching 
charj,'es  at  junction 
points. 

Class  and  commodity, 
between  points  in 
eastern  Canada  and 
stations  on  C.  N.  and 
G.  T.  P.  Rys. 

Paper  commodities, 
Frankfort,  Newiburg, 
Windsor  Mills,  etc., 
to  points  in  Maritime 
Provinces. 

Petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts, Toronto,  Wal- 
laceburg, Sarnia,  etc., 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  articles, 
St.  John  and  W.  St. 
John  to  Quebec  cen- 
tral points. 

Class  rates  between  C. 
P.  and  O.  and  N.  Y. 
points. 

lEqualization  allowance. 


Class  and  commodity, 
all  rail,  between 
Eastern  Canada  and 
points  in  the  North- 
west. 

E.  1431  Aug.  3,  '10  Pig  iron,  c.L,  between 
Cancels  points  in  Canada. 

E.  93 


Canadian  Northern  Quebec  Railway. 


363 

Cancels 
100-114 
223-236 
306-307 
354-355 


226 

Cancels 
72-83 
151-152 
216-218 
43  &  54 


Aus 


Canadian  Pacific  Despatch. 

G.M.  79  56  Nov. 

Cancels 

G.M.  12 


1,  '10    Commodities,  C.  N.  Q. 

stations  to  points  in 
U.  S. 


1,  '10  Classes,  New  England 
points  to  points  in 
Canada. 
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C.K.C.  R.R.  No. 

Western  Trunk  Lines. 


A.  68 
Cancels 
A.  52 

A.  69 
Cancels 
A.  51 


14  B. 
Cancels 

14  A. 

15  B. 
Cancels 
15  A. 


Wabash  Railroad. 


477 

Cancels 
459 

480 

Cancels 
38 


476 

Cancels 
42  &  385 


B.  106^ 
Cancels 
A.  10698 

11213 

Cancels 

947 


Effective.  Description. 


Aug.  15,  '10  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc., 
St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis to  points  in 
Canada. 

Aug.  15,  '10  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc., 
Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
etc.,  to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 


Aug.    1,  '10    Commodities,  Detroit  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Aug.    4,  '10 


C.  5868      Aug.    4, '10 

Cancels 

5400,  A.  5868 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 


1655 

Cancels 

528 

1673 

Cancels 

209  . 

1637 

Cancels 

1177 

1625 

Cancels 

1561 

1641 

Cancels 

181 

1636 

Cancels 

774 

1633 

Cancels 

1502 

1652 

Cancels 

238 

1644 

Cancels 

637 

1612 


1613 

Cancels 

1586 

1639 

Cancels 

171 

1618 

Cancels 

858 


1624 

Cancels 

1258 

1611 

Cancels 

230 

1645 

Cancels 

1495 

1635 

Cancels 

1512 


8477 

Cancels 

5770 

8441 

Cancels 

510.9 

8455 

Cancels 

7412 

8443 

Cancels 

8290 

8459 

Cancels 

4885 

8454 

Cancels 

6443 

8451 

Cancels 

8116 

8474 

Cancels 

5204 

8462 

Cancels 

6101 

8430 


8431 

Canceia 

8350 

8457 

Cancels 

4887 

8436 

Cancels 

6636 


8442 

Cancels 

7577 

8429 

Cancels 

5175 

8463 

Cancels 

8093 

8453 

Cancels 

8157 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov. 


Nov. 


'10 


'10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov. 


1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov. 


1.  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Nov.     1,  '10 


Live  stock,  dressed 
meats  and  packing 
house  products,  Chi- 
cago, St  Louis,  etc., 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodities, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Class,  M.  C.  stations  to 
points  in  U.  S.  on  M. 
&  G.  R.  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 
T.,  St.  Louis  &  W. 
R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

A.  &  W.  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  ;points  in  U.  S.  on 
D.  R.  I.  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

C.  I.  &  S.  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

C.  I.  &  L.  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

P.  &  L.  E.  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  .points  in  U.  S.  on 

N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

L.  H.  &  S.  L.  Ry. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

M.  C.  &  C.  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  on  P.  L.  & 

W.  Ry. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

Wabash  Pittsburg 

Term.    Ry.    &  West 

Side  Belt  Ry. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  .points  in  U.  S.  on 

C.  )H.  &  D.  Ry. 
Classes,  M.  .C.  stations 

to    points    on  Van- 

dalia  R.R. 
Classes,  M.  C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

T.  P.  &  W.  Ry. 
Classes,  M.  .C.  stations 

to  points  in  U.  S.  on 

St.  Joseph  Valley  Ry. 


C.R.C. 

R.R.  No. 

EfTective. 

Michigan  Central  R.R. 

1620 

8438 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1570 

8310' 

1  C  91 

8439 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1584 

8346 

1649 

8468 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

c;ac    g,  7-10 

Olio     02      i  ±0 

5731  &  6240 

1683 

8529 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Sup.  3 

0  U 1 J .  0 

July  27,  '10 

1328 

7725 

1664 

8488 

Nov. 

1, '10 

Cancels 

226 

422 

635 

1564 

1665 

8489 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

20 

00  AO 

1654 

8476 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1583 

1656 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

712  &  996 

1657 

8480 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

951  &  1019 

6834,  7065 

1656 

8481 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

X  4:0  1 

8009 

1654 

8482 

N  OV. 

1,  lU 

Cancels 

1  '>'> 
1 0^ 

4625 

-i  0  0  n 

8483 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Pan  ppI  ci 

Cancels 

390 

5503 

1661 

8484 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

530 

5773 

1662 

8486 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

94 

4319 

1663 

8447 

Nov. 

I.'IO 

Cancels 

Cancels 

793-1522 

6491,  8179 

1630 

8448 

Nov. 

I.'IO 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1567 

8306 

1631 

8449 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1576 

8322 

1634 

8452 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

610 

6035 

Description. 


Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 
C.  &  E.  I.,  .E.  &  I., 
and  E.  &  T.  H.  Rds. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 
Ohio  Electric  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  .C.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S.  on 
A.  &  M.,  D.  &  M.,  and 
E.  &  M.  Rys. 

Classes,  M.  .C.  stations 
to  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Classes  between  M.  C. 
stations  and  points 
on  C.  W.  &  L.  E.  Ry. 

'Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  & 
Pittsburg  R.R.,  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.,  and 
Lake  Erie,  Alliance  & 
Wheeling  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
in  Canada  to  M.  C. 
stations  in  U.  S. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Cincin- 
nati, Bluffton  &  Chi- 
cago R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Boyne 
City.  Gaylord  &  Al- 
pena R.R.,  Detroit  & 
Charlevoix  R.R.,  and 
lEast  Jordan  &  South- 
ern R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago, 
'Kalamazoo  &  .Sagina-w" 
Ry.  and  Kalamazoo, 
Lake  Shore  &  Chicago 
Ry. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  Chicago,  111. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Classes,  'M.  u.  stations 
to  points  on  Ann 
Arbor  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Manistee 
&  Northeastern  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Pere 
Marquette  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to   points   on    Cleve-  i 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chi-  I 
cago  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  1 
Cincinnati    &  North- 
ern R.R.,  and  Dayton 
&  Union  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  .C.  stations  | 
to   points   on  Chesa 
peake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  C.  station^ 
to  points  on  Southern 
Ry.  and  Louisville, 
New  Albany  &  Cory- 
don  R.R. 
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C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Michigan  Central  R.R. 


1632 

Cancels 

1560 

1638 

Cancels 

809 

1640 

Cancels 

595 


1642 

Cancels 

643 

1643 

Cancels 

1408 

1646 

Cancels 

1491 

1650 

Cancels 

1569 


1653 

Cancels 

950 

1670 

Cancels 

1534  &  1408 

1615 

Cancels 

118-120 

1540 

1616 

Cancels 

1571 


1617 

Cancels 

1555 

1619 

Cancels 

1487 


1622 

Cancels 

1563 

1626 

Cancels 

1409 

1627 

Cancels 

1155 

1628 

Cancels 

1541 


1629 

Cancels 

1523 

1673 

Cancels 

1022 

1671 

Cancels 

1590 


8450 

Cancels 

8289 

8456 

Cancels 

6516 


Effective. 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1, 10 


8458  Nov.    1, '10 

Cancels 

5994 


8460  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

6113 

8461  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

7900 

8464  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8083 

8470          Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8308 


8475  Nov.    1, '10 

Cancels 

6833 

8498  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

7900,  8220 

8433  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

4555 
4560 
8242 

8434  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

8311 


8435  Nov.    1.  '10 

Cancels 

8278 

8437  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8066 


8440  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8296 

8444  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

7904 

8445  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

7373 

8446  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

8246 


8447  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8181 

8485  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

7077,  7859 

8499  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

8008,  8361 


Description. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  iDoints  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Company. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Erie 
R.R.  and  Chicago  & 
Erie  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.R., 
Fort  Wayne,  Cincin- 
nati &  Louisville 
R.R.,  and  Northern 
Ohio  R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  South- 
western R.R. 

Classes.  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Classes,  .M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Wahash 
R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
and  Western  Alle- 
gheny R.R. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Ry. 

Commodities,  M.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  C.  &  M. 
v.,  C.  L.  &  N.,  and 
C.  A.  C.  Railways. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago 
Southern  and  South- 
ern Indiana  Rail- 
ways. 

Classes,  <M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Central 
Indiana  Ry. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Brie  and 
Lorain  &  West  Vir- 
ginia Railways. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville R.R. 

Classes,  iM.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  various 
western  railways. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Classes,  M.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  Ry.  and 
Zanesville  &  Western 
Ry. 

Classes,  iM.  C.  stations 
to  points  on  Hocking 
Valley  Ry.  and  Kana- 
wha &  Michigan  Ry. 

Class  rates,  M.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  G. 
T.  western  lines. 

Commodities,  M.  C.  sta- 
tions to  stations  in 
middle  and  western 
states. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.        Effective.  Description. 

Central  Indiana  Railway. 

7  317  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  C.  I.  stations  to 


Cancels  Cancels 
1  85 

DeVxVjt,  Toledo  and  Trenton  Railway. 
D.  43  D.  351      Nov.     1,  '10 


points  in  Canada. 


Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
Detroit  to  stations  in 
Ontario. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railway 

241 

Cancels 
232  &  233 


Nov.  1,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
C,  H.  &  D.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Erie  Railroad. 

93 

Cancels 
14 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 
Sup.        2         Sup.  2       July  27, '10 
769  2009 


1226 


1237 


1245 

Cancels 

348 

1241 

Cancels 

337 

1224 


1209 

Cancels 

1044 


1229 


1242 

Cancels 

333 

1239 


1238 

Cancels 

1099 

1204 

Cancels 

930 

1227 


1235 


1243 


1244 


3086         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

201 

3110         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

701 

3120         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

135 

3115  Nov.  1,  '10 

Cancels 

636 

3083         Nov.     1,  '10 


3065         Nov.     1, '10 

Cancels 

2675 


3091         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

1186 

3117         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

667 

3112         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

800 

3111         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

2793 

3057         Nov.     1,  '10 

Cancels 

2413 

3087  Nov.    1,  '10 

Canceia 


3105  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

506 

3118  Nov.    1,  '10 


3119  Nov.    1,  '10 


Class  and  commodity, 
Chicago  points  in 
Canada. 


Classes  between  sta- 
tions on  the  P.  M. 
and  M.  C.  Rys.  in 
Canada. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Marietta, 
Columbus  &  Cleve- 
land R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  U.  S. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Ann 
Arbor  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Pontiac, 
Oxford  &  Northern 
R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  R.R.,  Wabash, 
Pittsburg  Term.  Ry., 
and  Loraine  &  W. 
Va.  Ry. 

Classes,  P.  ;M.  stations 
to  -points  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Cincin- 
nati &  Muskingum 
Valley  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Norfolli 
&  Western  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  Chicago,  Kalama- 
zoo &  Saginaw  Ry. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Kalama- 
zoo, Lake  'Shore  & 
Chicago  Ry. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Pittsburg 
&  Lake  Erie  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  :M.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Southern 
R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Boyne 
City,  Gaylord  &  Al- 
pena R.R. 
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R.R.  No. 


Pere  Marquette  R.R. 


1240 

Cancela 

340 

1247 


1236 
Cancels 
964 
1230 


Effective. 


Nov.    1,  '10 


205 


1199 


1200 

Cancels 

336 

1202 


1201 
Cancels 
429  &  346 
1214 


1215 


1216 
Cancels 
1151 
1217 


1228 

Cancels 

1132 

1211 


1210 

Cancels 

331 

1206 

Cancels 

1091 

1223 


1225 


1222 


3113 

Cancels 

791 


3123  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

191 

3108  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

2501 

3092  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

679 


3059  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

132 


3049 


Nov.    1,  '10 


3053  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

493 

3055  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancela 

139  &  163 

3054  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

102S  &  689 

3070  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels  ■ 

159 

3071  Nov.    1, '10 


3072  Nov.  1, '10 
Cancels 

2940 

3073  Nov.  1,  '10 
Cancels 

138 

3089  July  12, '10 

Cancels 

2900 

3067  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

458 

3066  Nov.    1,  '10 


3060  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

2794 

3081  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

142 


3084  Nov.    1,  '10 


3080  Nov.    1, '10 

Cancels 

151 


Description. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Toledo, 
,St.  Louis  &  Western 
R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  Chicago,  111. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  R.R.,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  R.R., 
and  Northern  Ohio 
R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  R.R.,  Dun- 
kirk, Allegheny  Val- 
ley &  Pittsburg  R.R., 
and  Lake  Erie,  Alli- 
ance &  Wheeling  R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  B.  &  O. 
R.R.  and  Pittsburg  & 
West. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville Ry. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Co. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Western 
U.  S. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  South- 
western R.R. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

Class  and  commodity, 
P.  M.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts, Dutton,  Sarnia 
and  Wallaceburg  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  Ry. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  in  Western 
States. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Ry. 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 
to  points  on  Erie 
R.R.,  Chicago  &  Erie 
R.R.,  and  Pittstourg, 
Lisbon  &  Western 
R.R. 

Lime,  soda,  bleach,  etc., 

P.  M.  stations  in  U.  S. 

to  points  in  Canada. 
Classes,  P.  M.  stations 

to  points  on  Wabash 

R.R. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Pere  Marquette  R.R. 


Effective. 


Description. 


1220 

3077 

Nov. 

1, '10 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 

1103 

2795 

R.R. 

1219 

3075 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations, 

Cancels 

Cancels 

Bessemer     &  Lake 

11  &  148 

235 

Erie  R.R. 

1259 

3166 

Aug.  26,  '10 

Classes,  P.  M.  stations 

Cancels 

Cancels 

in  U.  S.  to  P.  M.  sta- 

489 

1248 

tions  in  Canada. 

Philadelphia 

and  Reading  Railway. 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

■vj'iasses,    Jr.    oc   xv.  oia 

Cancels 

tions    to    points  in 

220 

Canada. 

Union  Line 

( Pennsylvania  Railroad) . 

3 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,  eastbound  from 

Cancels 

U.  S.  points  to  Can- 

1 

ada. 

Tj  City  n  ottItt  fi  m  ft 
i:  Clllloy  1 V  d.  IlXd 

Railroad. 

237 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,  P.  R.R.  stations 

to  points  in  \^aUaUct, 

G.O.  251 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,  P.  R.R.  stations 

Cancels 

to  points  on  G.  T.  Ry. 

o.  ^yj 

G.O.  241 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,  P.  R.R.  stations 

to  points  on  G.  T.  Ry. 

S.  13 

G.O.  245 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Classes,    to    points  on 

Cancels 

C.  P.  Ry. 

G.  2 

G.O.  247 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Commodities,    P.  R.R. 

Cancels 

stations  to  points  on 

246 

G.  T.  Ry. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 

412 

A.  759 

Nov. 

1, '10 

Classes,  B.,  R.  &  P.  sta- 

Cancels 

Cancels 

tions    to    points  on 

214 

A.  512 

M.  C.  R.R. 

413 

A.  762 

Nov. 

1,'10 

Classes,    Rochester  to 

Cancels 

Cancels 

Toronto      (via  Co- 

394 

A.  738. 

bourg). 

415 

A.  766 

Nov. 

1,'10 

Classes,  B.,  R.  &  P.  sta- 

Cancels 

Cancels 

tions    to    points  in 

5 

A.  118 

Canada. 

Central  Vermont  Railway. 

661 

N.Y.  13 

Nov. 

I.'IO 

Commodities,  New  York 

Cancels 

Cancels 

to  points  in  Canada. 

599 

N.Y.  9 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

417  Aug.  15,  '10 

Cancels 

295 

420  Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels 

356 

Kanawha  and  Michigan  Railway. 

10  C.  13         Nov.    1,  '10 


Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
127  1597  Nov.    1, '10 

Cancels  Cancels 
103  20 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 


113 


114 


115 


13626 


13614 


13608 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Sulphate  of  soda,  c.l., 
New  Jersey  points  to 
Convent,  P.Q. 

Classes,  C.  R.R.  of  N.  J. 
stations  to  points  on 
Michigan  Central 
R.R. 

Classes,  K.  &  M.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Class  and  commodity, 
L.  &  N.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Classes,  N.  &  W.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
Wabash  R.R. 

Classes,  N.  &  W.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
P.  M.  R.R. 

Classes,  N.  &  W.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  N. 
&  C.  R  R. 
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C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective.  Description. 

■  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad. 

71  65  A.  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,    L.    E.    &  W. 

j  Cancels  Cancels  stations  to  points  in 

56  203  A  Canada. 

73  310  A.  Nov.    1, '10    Commodities,   L.   E.  & 

Cancels  Cancels  W.  stations  to  points 

56  203  A.  in  Canada. 

INiew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

1727  A.  176.57    Aug.  19,  '10'    Machinery,  c.l.,  Water- 

town,  N.Y.,  to  Mille 
Roches.  P.Q.,  17c.  per 
100  lbs. 

1726  A.  17652    Aug.  15, '10    Classes,      Buffalo  to 

Cancels  Cancels  Montreal  via.  C.P.R. 

1443  A.  14359 

1724  A.  17643  Classes,      New  York 

Cancels  Cancels  State  ])oints  to  Mont- 

1438  A.  14329  real,  C.P.R. 

1723  A.  17642    Aug.15,  '10    Classes,  Utica,  N.Y.,  to 

Cancels  Cancels  points  on  Ottawa  Div. 

1432  A.  14315  G.  T.  Ry. 

1721  A.  17606   Sept.    1,  '10    Bleach      and  caustic 

Cancels  Cancels  soda,     Echota  and 

1315  A.  12382  Niagara  Falls  to  Mer- 

ritton,  St.  Catharines 
and  Thorold,  7c.  per 
100  lbs. 

1744  A.  17868    Aug.  25, '10    Switching    charges  at 

Huntingdon,  P.Q. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

129  206           Nov.    1, '10    Classes,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St. 

Cancela  L-  stations  to  points 

1-213  in  Canada. 

134  499  C.       Nov.    1, '10    Commodities,  N.  Y.  C. 

Cancels  &  St.  L.  stations  to 

125  points  in  Canada. 

138  511           Nov.    1,  '10    Iron  and  steel,  N.  Y.  C. 

Cancels  &  St.  L.  stations  to 

73  points  in  Ontario. 

Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
6  832  Nov.    1,  '10    Class    and  commodity, 

Cancels  L.,  H.  &  St.  L.  sta- 

4  tions    to    points  in 

Canada. 

West  Shore  Railroad. 

436  A.  5684     Nov.    1, '10    Iron  and   steel,  IT.  S. 

stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 

Lake  Shore  snd  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

203  Nov.    1, '10    Classes,  L.  'S.  &  M.  S. 

Cancels  stations  to  points  in 

194  Canada. 
208  Nov.    1, '10    Commodities,   L.   S.  & 

Cancels  M.     S.     stations  to 

199  points  in  Canada. 

206  Nov.    1, '10    Iron  and  steel,  L.  S.  & 

Cancels  M.     S.     stations  to 

181  points  in  Canada. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

44  7318  B.  Nov.  1,  '10  Classes  and  commodi- 
Cancels  Cancels  ties.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. 
28                   7318  A.  stations  to  points  in 

Canada. 

1  7777  C.      Nov.    1,  '10    Classes    and  commodi- 

45  Cancels  ties,  B.  Ft.  Madison, 
Cancels  7777  B.  111.,  to  points  in 
22  Canada. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

210  407  A.       Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  C,  C,  C.  &  St. 

Cancels  Cancels  L.  stations  to  points 

2  407  in  Canada. 

208  336  B.       Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  C.  C,  C.  &  St. 

Cancels  L.  stations  to  points 

336  A.  on  Wabash  RR. 


C.R.C.             R.R.  No.         Effective.  Description. 
Detroit  and  Charlevoix  Railroad. 

21                   93             Aug.    1,  '10  Acetate  of  lime  and  pig 

Cancels            Cancels  iron,  c.l.,  D.  &  C.  sta- 

15                   66  tions    to    points  in 

Canada. 

Wabash  Pittsburg  Terminal  Company. 

30                   275           Nov.    1,  '10  Classes    and  commodi- 

Cancels            Cancels  ties,  W.  P.  T.  Co.  sta- 

13                   164  tions    to    points  in 

Canada. 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  Railroad. 

86                                  Nov.    1,  '10  Class    and  commodity, 

Cancels  D.,  A.  V.  &  P.  stations 

77  to  points  in  Canada. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana. 

97                    1775          Nov.    1, '10  Commodities,   G.   R.  & 

Cancels            Cancels  I.  stations  to  points 

43                   983  in  Canada. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

A.  110             1805  iB.     Nov.    1,  '10  Classes,  I.  C.  points  to 

Cancels            Cancels  points  in  Canada. 
A  64               1805  A. 

Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad. 

A.  21               211  B.       Nov.    1,  '10  Classes,  I.  S.  stations  to 

Cancels            Cancels  points  in  Canada. 
A.  9                211  A. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

748                                Nov.    1,  '10  Classes,  B.  &  0.  stations 

Cancels  to  points  on  C.P.R. 
101 

736  Nov.  1, '10  Commodities,  B.  &  O. 
Cancels  stations  to  points  on 
703  G.  T.  Ry. 

737  Nov.  1, '10  Commodities,  B.  &  0. 
Cancels  stations  to  points  on 
705  C.  P.  Ry. 

728  Nov.    1, '10  Iron  and  steel,  B.  &  O. 

stations  to  points  on 
P.  M.  R.R.  in  Ontario. 

729  Nov.    1,  '10  Iron  and  steel,  B.  &  O. 


stations  to  points  on 
M.  C.  R.R.,  N.,  St.  C. 
&  T.  Ry.,  and  T.,  H. 
&  B.  Ry. 


726  Nov.    1,  '10    Commodities,   B.   &  O. 

Cancels  stations  to  points  in 

54  Canada. 

725  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  O.  stations 

Cancels  ■  to   points   on   P.  M. 

54  R.R. 

724  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  0.  stations 

to  points  on  M.  C, 
T.,  H.  &  B.,  and  N., 
St.  C.  &  T.  Railways. 

723  Nov.    ;,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  0.  stations 

Cancels  to  points  on  G.  T.  Ry. 

217 

722  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  0.  stations 

Cancels  to  points  on  C.  P.  Ry. 

213  &  215 

746  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  O.  stations 

Cancels  to  points  on  G.  T.  Ry. 

254 

745  Nov.    1,  'IT)    Classes,  B.  &  O.  stations 

Cancels  to  points  on  M.  C, 

197  T.,  ,H.  &  B.,  and  N., 

St.  C.  &  T.  Railways. 
Sup.  2  Sept.    1,  '10    Iron  and  steel,  B.  &  O. 

618  stations  to  points  in 

Canada. 

752  Aug.  20,  '10    Glass     and  moulding 

Cance's  sand,  etc.,  points  in 

249  Ohio   to   stations  in 

Canada. 
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C.R.C.  R.K.  No.  Effective. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  R.R. 

Aug.    1,  '10 


Descr'  jtion. 


196 
Cancels 
182 
194 

Cancels 
5 


1971  E. 
Cancels 
1971  C. 
H.  2381 
Cancels 
H.  608 


Au£ 


Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
32  4854  Nov. 

Cancels  Cancels 
1  &  9  1295,  1903 


Commodities,   B.   &  0. 
S.W.      stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 
1, '10    Classes,  B.  &  O.  S.W. 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


1,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
M.  &  O.  stations  to 
ipoints  in  Canada. 


Lake  Erie  Alliance  and  Wheeling  Railroad. 


86 

Cancels 

76 

85 

Cancels 
80 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
113  Aug.  I.'IO 


111 


Rutland  Railroad. 

432 

Cancels 
413 


Aug.    1,  '10 


Aug.    1,  '10 


Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Railway. 

204  A.       Aug.    1, '10 


Cancels 

4 

9 


208  A.       Aug.    1, '10 


Vandalia  Railroad. 

36  28  C.         Aug.    1,  '10 

Cancels  Cancels 
14  &  30  28  A. 


Iron  and  steel,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Classes  and  commodi- 
ties, L.  E.  A.  &  W. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Car  bolsters  and  trucks, 
c.L,  P.  &  L.  E.  points 
to  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity, 
P.  &  L.  E.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Machines  and  machin- 
ery, c.L,  Bellows  Falls 
and  Rutland,  Vt.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Classes,    T..    P.    &  W. 

points  to  stations  in 

Canada. 
Classes.   T.,    P.    &  W. 

stations  to  points  on 

P.  M.  Ry.  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity, 
Vandalia  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Railroad. 
53  3006  Aug.  10, '10 


Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Aug.    6,  '10 


55 
Cancels 
42 
56 

Cancels 

28 

54 

Cancels 
35 


Aug.23,  '10 


Aug.23,  '10 


Classes,  C,  C.  &  L.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  C. 
P.  Ry. 

Iron  and  steel,   W.  & 

I/.  E.  stations  to 
points,  in  Canada. 

Iron   and   steel,   W.  & 

L.  E.  stations  to 
points  n  Canada. 

Classes,  W.  &  L.  E.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

250  130  H.  Nov.  1,  '10  Class  and  commodity. 
Cancels  Cancels  C,  B.  &  Q.  stations  to 
211                  130  F.  points  in  Canada. 

251  7470  A.     Nov.    1, '10    Iron  and  steel  articles, 

C,  B.  &  Q.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

415  Aug.    5,  '10 

Cancels 

36  &  37 


Classes,  C.  R.R.  of  N.  J. 
points  to  Canada. 


Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
P.  21  Nov.    1,  '10    Class   and  commodity, 

P.,   C,   C.   &   St.  L. 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


CR.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

8302  B.     Aug.    1, '10 


87 

Cancels 

SO 


Cancels 
830'2  A. 


Description. 


Classes,  C.  &  N.W. 
points  to  stations  in 
Canada. 


Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Aug.    2,  '10 


218 
Cancels 
196 


859  E. 
Cancels 
859  B. 


Central  Freight  Association. 


169 


173 

Cancels 
135 


67  A. 


1  C. 

Cancels 
1  B. 


Aug.    1.,  '10 


Aug.    7,  '10 


Hocking  Valley  Railway. 

1121  B.  1557      Aug.  20, '10 


Erie  Railroad. 

95 

Cancels 
1  &  4 


A.  4026     Aug.    1, '10 


Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
c.L,  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Classes,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, etc.,  to  points 
in  Ontario. 

Class  and  commodity, 
stations  in  Ontario  to 
points  in  Texas. 


Classes,  H.  V.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Class  and  commodity, 
Erie  &  Chicago  & 
Erie  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 

Sup.      27  Aug.    1,  '10 

137 


Classes,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railway. 

Class  and  commodity, 
C,  H.  &  D.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Live  stock,  dressed 
meats  and  packing 
house  products,  c.L, 
C,  H.  &  D.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Classes,  C,  H.  &  D. 
points  to  stations  in 
Canaaa. 


Class  and  commodities, 
C,  I.  &  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities,  C,  I.  &  S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Live  stock,  dressed 
meats  and  packing 
house  products,  C,  I. 
&  ,S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


240 

5280  C. 

Nov. 

1.  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

234 

5280  B. 

244 

5453 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

242 

5452 

Nov. 

1. '10 

Cancels 

63 

Chicago, 

Indiana  and  Southern  Railroad. 

123 

277  G. 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

109 

277  E. 

124 

747  A. 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

110 

747 

125 

413  C. 

Nov. 

1,  '10 

Dayton  and  Union  Railroad. 

Nov. 


25 
Cancels 
14 


25  B. 

Cancels 
25  A. 


1,  '10 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

A.  109  8181  B.      Nov.    1,  '10 

Cancels  Cancels 
A.  99  1769  C. 


Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
c.L,  D.  &  U.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Commodities,  I.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Chicago,  Indiana  and  Louisville  Railway 

73  592  B.       Nov.    1, '10 

Cancels  Cancels 
55  592  A. 


Classes,  C,  I.  &  L.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 
409  A.  752       Nov.    1, '10 


Iron  and  steel  articles, 
B.,  R.  &  P.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 
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C.R.C. 


R.R.  No. 


Effective. 


Description. 


Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.R. 

2014  C.     Sept.    1,  '10  Class    and  commodity, 

Cancels           Cancels  C.  &  E.  I.  stations  to 

2014  A  ,  points  in  Canada. 

Cnicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Railroad. 

3045  Nov.    1,  '10    Classes,  C,  C.  &  L.  sta- 

tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

3060  Nov.    1,  '10    Live     stock,  dressed 

meats  and  packing 
house  products,  c.l., 
C,  C.  &  L.  stations  to 
Canada. 

3027  Nov.   1,  '10    Classes,  C,  C.  &  L.  sta- 

tions to  points  on 
G.  T.  in  Ontario. 


57 


58 


54 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
205  4910  Nov. 

Cancels  Cancels 
n  3130 


1,  '10    Classes,  B.  &  A.  stations 
to  points  in  Ontario. 


Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 


82 

Cancels 
2 

83 

Cancels 
74 

84 


85 


Nov.    1, '10    Classes,    B.    &    L.  B. 

stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 

Nov.  1, '10  Chemicals  and  min- 
erals, c.l.,  B.  &  L.  E. 
stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 

Nov.  1,  '10  Iron  and  steel  articles, 
B.  &  L.  B.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Nov.    1,  '10    Iron  and  steel,  B.  &  L. 

B.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau. 
Sup.       6        Sup.  6      Sept.    7, '10 


Commodities,  Eastern 
5  F.  Canada      to  North 

Pacific  Coast  ter- 
minals. 

Class  rates,  C,  M.  & 
G.  points  to  points  in 
Canada. 

15  C.  Aug.  20,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
Cancels  stations  in  Ontario  to 

15  B.  Southern  States 

points. 


268 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Gary  R.R. 
2  5101  Aug.    1, '10 


180 

Cancels 
140 


LABOR  BUREAUS  AS  SHOP  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

THE  Labor  Bureau  conducted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Branch, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  is  now  acting  as  the 
employment  office  of  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Providence  and  vicinity,  and  hires  a  large  percentage 
of  their  men,  says  the  Iron  Age.  The  results  are  notably  bene- 
ficial, demonstrating  the  correctness  of  the  national  body  in 
urging  a  concentration  of  effort  in  this  direction.  Joseph  A. 
Holland,  secretary  of  the  branch,  went  into  the  details  of  this 
side  of  the  system  in  a  paper  read  recently  hefore  the  National 
Metal  Trades  As'sociation. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  all  applicants  for  employment  in  the 
district  must  first  register  with  the  bureau  and  are  sent  thence 
to  the  manufacturers,  the  great  evil  of  shops  hiring  men  away 
from  one  another  is  largely  eliminated.  Of  this  iMr.  Holland 
says : 

A  practice  calculated  to  cause  ill  will  among  manufac- 
turers is  that  of  pirating  on  each  other  for  their  help.  Em- 
ployees take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  are  constantly  shift- 
ing around,  causing  excessive  rates  to  toe  paid  by  the  employ- 
ers who  wish  to  retain  their  workmen.    I  have  known  a  great 


many  cases  where  the  employees  have  positively  no  intention 
of  severing  their  connection  with  thteir  present  employers, 
but  call  on  some  other  manufacturer  and  secure  a  position, 
knowing  that  they  can  use  this  latter  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  an  increase  in  wages  from  their  ipresent  em- 
ployers. When  the  employees  know  that  they  can  jump  from 
one  shop  to  another  at  any  time  there  is  a  constant  feeling  of 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  and  that  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible for  a  manufacturer  to  maintain  a  good  organization. 

The  labor  bureau  in  no  way  prevents  a  man  from  mak- 
ing a  change,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  assist  any  worthy 
workman  to  better  his  present  conditions  if  the  circum- 
stances warrant  it.  .  .  .  We  have  found  that  the  men 
stick  to  their  jobs  much  longer  'when  they  'know  that  they 
have  to  apply  to  the  bureau  every  time  they  sever  their  con- 
nection with  a  firm.  They  realize  that  too  frequent  visits  to 
the  bureau  for  positions  will  in  no  way  add  to  their  laurels  on 
the  records. 

Doing  away  with  the  waste  of  material  which  comes  with 
ignorance  of  the  presence  of  workmen  in  a  city  looking  for 
employment  is  treated  thus: 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases  employees  who 
are  not  referred  to  the  bureau  apply  at  two  or  three  factories, 
which  at  that  time  may  not  need  men  of  that  type,  but  these 
same  men  may  be  badly  needed  by  some  other  employer?  You 
can  readily  see  how  the  bureau  could  more  quickly  overcome 
the  wants  if  they  were  directed  to  apply  to  the  bureau,  and 
when  the  employees  in  general  realize  that  the  different  firms 
make  all  their  wants  known  to  the  bureau,  from  ordinary 
mechanics  to  employer  and  the  employee.  In  several  cases 
we  have  shown  former  active  union  men  the  folly  of  trying 
to  unload  their  stock  in  trade,  which  is  their  mind,  muscle  and 
skill,  in  a  direction  which  offers  no  market  for  value  given, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  proved  to  them  the  possibilities 
they  could  and  have  attained,  and  they  are  now  most  diligent 
and  faithful  worikers  for  their  employer's  interests. 

In  this  same  connection  is  the  economy  of  production 
gained  in  manufacturing  plants  by  relieving  the  works  of  a 
large  part  of  the  duty  of  selecting  new  workmen,  of  which  Mr. 
Holland  says: 

Another  very  important  feature  to  the  employer  is  that 
the  superintendent's  or  foreman's  valuable  time  will  not  be 
taken  up,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  old  way,  in  talking  to 
all  aipplicants  who  may  apply  in  the  usual  way,  the  majority 
of  whom,  perhaps,  are  absolutely  incapable  of  filling  the  vacan- 
cies as  existing.  The  secretary  is  paid  for  this  work  and  the 
superintendents  and  foremen  are  paid  for  increasing  produc- 
tion, improvement  of  facilities,  decreasing  costs,  etc.  We  have 
found  that  when  a  department  is  crippled  from  a  scarcity  of 
help,  then  several  other  departments  may  be  tied  up  for  stock, 
parts,  etc.,  that  ought  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  department 
in  question,  thereby  probably  causing  the  manufacturer  the 
loss  of  much  money  and  possibly  the  cancellation  of  orders.  If 
all  applicants  be  referred  to  the  bureau,  in  due  course  of  time 
the  person  in  charge  comes  to  know  the  men  personally  and  is 
therefore  able  to  prevent  trouble  brewers,  agitators,  etc.,  gain- 
ing a  foothold  and  controlling  the  situation  in  any  shop.  With 
this  assurance  of  a  dependatole  organization,  you  will  be  able 
to  accept  orders  and  quote  deliveries  unhampered  and  accord- 
ing to  your  factory's  facilities. 

Even  where  no  branch  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association 
exists,  in  the  smaller  manufacturing  communities  employing 
a  large  proportion  of  skilled  men,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a 
co-operative  labor  bureau,  employing  help  for  a  number  of 
works  as  far  as  the  initial  selection  is  concerned.  Disadvan- 
tages might  develop,  but  they  would  be  overbalanced  by  the 
sharply  defined  benefits.  Where  unskilled  labor  predominates, 
the  question  is  an  entirely  different  one. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 

mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


865  Agent  Abroad. — Well-known  importers'  agent  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  wood  and  other  products  whom  he  could  represent 
in  his  territory.  Is  already  acting  for  a  Canadian  canoe 
company,  for  whoiji  he  has  built  up  a  good  business. 

86C  Asbestos  and  Mica. — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  the  address 
of  Canadian  shippers  of  asbestos  and  mica. 

867  Bolts  and  Nuts,  Horseshoes,  etc  Prominent  firm  of  for- 
warding agents  in  New  York  City  are  in  the  market  for 
the  above  goods  suitable  for  export  to  South  Africa. 

808  Broom  Handles,  Chair  Dowels,  Reeds,  etc — One  of  the  oldest 
firms  of  wholesale  timber  merchants  in  London,  Eng.,  desires 
to  get  iji  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above  articles.  Will 
purchase  in  large  quantities,  paying  cash  against  documents. 
References. 

86!)  Boots  and  Shoes,  Furniture. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Barba- 
dos, with  head  office  in  Canada,  desires  to  add  boots  and 
shoes,  furniture,  and  wire  fencing  to  the  lines  they  now 
handle. 

870  Canned    Lobster,    Salmon,  etc  -  Wholesale    importer  and 

agent  in  Havre,  France,  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  ex- 
porters of  the  above  and  other  products,  which  he  could 
handle  in  his  territory. 

871  Canned  Fruits,  Lobsters,  Salmon,  etc. — Prominent  firm  ot 
import  agents  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  products. 

872  Crayons  A  South  African  firm  of  stationery,  etc.,  desires 

to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  crayons  for  school  use.  Ocean  freight  rates  to 
East  London  and  Durban. 

873  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  Tobacco. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  in 
the  market  for  cigars,  cigarettes   and  tobacco. 

874  Cornice  Pole  Brackets  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  obtain 

prices  of  cornice  poles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

875  Cornice  Poles. — A  Lancashire  firm  asks  for  dimensions  and 
prices  of  cornice  poles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

876  Canned  Pears. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  prices  of  canned 
pears  from  Canadian  exporters. 

877  Canned  Meats  A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  correspond  with 

Canadian  exporters  of  canned  meats. 

878  Crude  Asbestos. — A  London  merchant  firm  wishes  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  houses  who  can 
ofl'er  supplies  of  crude  asbestos,  cobalt  ore,  suitable  for  glass 
factories;  flaked  graphite,  and  wood  pulp. 

87P  Evaporated  Apples  A  Rotterdam  firm  wishes  to  hear  from 

Canadian  producers  of  evaporated  apples  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  supplies. 


880  Fish  Casks. — Manufacturer  who  has  just  secured  valuable 
fish-curing  concessions  in  Venezuela  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  makers  of  casks  for  fish. 

881  Feeding  Trough  An  inventor  who  has  patented  a  feeding 

trough  for  calves,  hogs,  etc.,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  who  might  be  interested  in  manufacturing  it. 

882  Flour  A  correspondent  of  Lagos,  West  Africa,  is  desirous 

of  purchasing  up  to  300  barrels  annually  of  Canadian  flour, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  in  the  Dominion. 

883  Galvanized  Sheaves,  etc. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to 
purchase  galvanized  sheaves,  galvanized  straps,  and  patent 
composition  bushings. 

884  Hard  Maple  Strips  for  Flooring — A  Manchester  firm  wishes 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hard  maple  strips 
for  flooring,  dimensions  1  1-4  inch  and  1 1-2  inch  thick  by 
3  inches  wide,  18  inches  and  up  long,  in  multiples  of  9,  c.i.f., 
London  and  Hull. 

885  Hayfork  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
hayfork  handles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

886  Iron  and  Steel,  etc. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  re- 
ceive quotations  on  iron  and  steel,  machinery  supplies,  such 
as  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  belting,  steam  and  water  pack- 
ings. 

887  Leather  A  very  large  and  strong  South  African  firm  of 

general  outfitters  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  all  kinds  of  leather,  and  especially  the  oak 
and  union  tanned  "bendis"  and  "sides."  Lowest  quotations, 
c.i.f.,  Durban. 

888  Machinery,  Raisin  Stoning  ^An  enquiry  has  been  received 

as  to  whether  there  are  any  manufacturers  of  machines  for 
stoning  raisins  in  Canada. 

889  Maple  Flooring  Blocks,  Maple  Skewers,  Maple   and  Birch 

Dowels,  etc  A  prominent  firm  of  wholesale  'timber  agents 

in  London,  Eng.,  are  in  a  position  to  place  orders  for  large 
quantities  of  the  above  products. 

890. Mill  Supplies,  etc. — A  Newformdland  firm  is  open  to  pur 
chase  mill  supplies,  such  as  wood-working  machinery,  saws, 
etc. 

891  Maple  Flooring  Blocks. — A  London  firm  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  sup^y  large 
quantities  of  maple  flooring  blocks  to  specification,  and  also 
of  rock  maple  strips. 

892  Pulp,  Mechanical  and  Sulphite. — Particulars  of  an  extensive 
market  for  pulp  may  be  secured  through  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  China. 

893  Soda  Ash  Particulars    of  an  extensive  market  for  soda  ash 

may  be  had  on  applying  to  the  office.  This  product  is  re- 
quired for  the  British  market. 

894  Slates  and  Slate  Pencils  A  South  African  firm  of  station- 
ers, etc.,  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  slates  and  slate  pencils.  Ocean  freight  rates  to 
East  London  and  Durban. 

895  Sole  and  Grain  Leather  A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  lo 

receive  quotations  on  sole  and  grain  leather. 

896  Strawboards  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  for  straw- 
boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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897  Stamping  Machinery. — A  South  African  importer  desires  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  stamp- 
ing machinery  for  manufacturing  steel  ceilings  and  cornices. 
Equipment  for  two  small  factories  wanted,  each  capable  of 
turning  out  about  1,000  squares  per  month;  sketch  plan  of 
necessary  building  should  be  forwarded,  with  prices  and 
particulars  of  machinery.     (Cash  order.) 

898  Varnish,  Safes,  News  Paper,  Cement,  Fish  Products,  etc.— A 

firm  of  forwarding  agents  in  New  York  City,  with  a  well- 
established  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  foregoing 
articles  whom  they  could  represent  in  the  Argentine. 

899  Wood  Split  Pulleys,  Small  Agricultural  Imp'.ements,  Hard- 
ware, Knock-down  Furniture,  etc. — A  firm  of  reputable  for- 
warding agents  in  New  York  City,  extensive  South  African 
connections,  are  in  a  position  to  place  orders  for  the  above 
goods  with  Canadian  firms. 

900  Wooden  School  Blackboards  A  South  African  firm  of  sta- 
tioners, etc.,  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  school  blackboards.  Ocean 
freight  rates  to  East  London  and  Durban. 

SPECIAL  ENQUIRY. 

Electrical  Engineer. — Electrical  engineer,  with  considerable  ex- 
perience and  excellent  references,  desires  position  with  a 
tirst-clasB  Canadian  firm.  Is  at  present  in  England,  but  will 
come  to  Canada  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  securing  suitable 
work. 


TORONTO  BRANCH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Tononto  Branch  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  was  held  at  the  R.C.Y.C. 
Club  House,  Centre  Island,  on  Thursdiay,  July  livh, 
at  2  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  preceded  by  an  imforma' 
luncheon,  and  when  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  S.  McKinnon, 
called  the  meeting  to  ordter  there  were  about  one  hundred 
present. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report,  sihowiing  a  net 
increase  of  71  in  the  membersbip,  which  now  totals  660. 
The  financial  statement  presented  was  most  siatisfactory, 
and  the  Toronto  Branch  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Howell,  in  ithe  absence  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  F.  MacKay. 

Mr.  John  Turnbull  read  the  report  of  the  Muncipal 
Legislation  Committee,  which  dealt  chiiefly  with  the  proposal 
to  increase  the  manufacturer's  water  rate. 

Otiher  reports  presented  were  those  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  by  Mr.  L.  iL.  Anthes,  and  of  the  Exhibition 
Representatives,  by  'Mr.  'Ed.  J.  Freyseng. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Phillips,  the  Vice-Chairman.  It  reviewed  in  detail  the 
various  questions  which  ihad'  come  up  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  Executive  during  the  year,  and  was  lisiteneid  to  with 
much  interest  by  the  members. 

Ttoe  Chairman  then  made  his  annual  address,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  isisue. 

There  were  no  contests  for  the  positions  of  Chairman  and 
Vice-chairman.  Mr.  W.  C.  Phillips,  of  the  Phillips  Manu- 
facturing Company,  is  the  new  Chairman,  ihaving  been  pro- 
moted from  the  Vice-Chairmanship,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Brush, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  for  several  years, 
was  elected  to  the  Vice-Chairmanslhip. 

The  ballots  for  the  Executive  and  for  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition representatives  resulted  as  follows:  — 


For  Executive  Committee. 

Messrs.  L.  L.  Anthes,  G.  F.  Beer,  George  Brigden,  P.  H. 
Burton,  W.  P.  Cbhoe,  R.  J.  Copeland,  Fred.  Diver,  L.  V. 
Dusseau,  George  A.  Howell,  Walter  Laidlaw,  J.  M.  Lalor, 
D.  H.  McKay,  C.  Stanley  Pettit,  Thos.  Roden  and  John 
Turnbull. 

For  Industrial  Ex'hibition  Representatives. 
Messrs.  L.  L.  Anthes,  S.  B.  Brush,  John  Firstbrook,  Ed. 
J.  Freyseng,  Wm.  Inglis,  George  T.  Irving,  J.  S.  McKinnon, 
J.  P.  Murray,  W.  C.  Phillips,  Frank  A.  Rolph,  T.  A.  Russell 
and  J.  O.  Thorn. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  total  number  of  applications  received  at  the  various 
Government  labour  exchanges  during  June  was  151, .556, 
as  compared  with  100,392  during  May.  The  figures 
given  above  do  not  include  renewals,  hut  do  include  re-appli- 
cations by  persons  whose  registration  had  lapsed  or  been 
cancelled.  For  this  reason  and  on  account  of  the  possibility 
of  duplicate  registration  previously  referred  to  the  numbers 
cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  representing  separate  indivi- 
duals. 

Large  numbers  of  applicants  have  reported  that  they  have 
obtained  employment  otherwise  than  through  the  Exchanges. 
Such  persons  are  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  statistics  of 
■'  Vacancies  Filled  "  which  only  relate  to  applicants  for  whom 
situations  have  been  found  hy  the  Exchanges. 

The  number  of  vacancies  filled  has  increased  from  24,025 
in  May  to  41,650  in  June.  Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  working  days  included  in  the  latter  period, 
and  another  part  to  certain  special  developments  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  In  particular,  2,32.5  temporary  vacancies 
were  filled  through  an  Exchange  opened  at  Liverpool  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show.  The  Exchange 
ac  Stourbridge  and  Worcester  have  also  during  the  past  month 
registered  and  filled  vacancies  for  considerable  numbers  both 
of  men  and  women  for  pea  and  fruit  picking.  After  allowance 
has  been  made  for  all  these  special  circumstances  there  re- 
mains a  substantial  balance  of  increase  in  the  general  activity 
of  the  Exchanges. 

The  proportion  of  vacancies  filled  to  vacancies  notified  has 
also  risen  from  78  per  cent,  in  May  to  81  per  cent,  in  June  (men 
85  per  cent.,  boys  77  per  cent.,  women  73  per  cent.,  and  girls 
74  per  cent. ) . 

Of  the  applications  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  June  the 
largest  percentages  occur  in  the  following  groups  of  trades:  — 
Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods  and  Messages,  17.6;  Metals. 
Machines,  Implements  and  Conveyances,  13.7;  Building  and 
Works  of  Construction,  11.9 ;  and  General  Labourers,  11.2. 

Of  the  vacancies  filled  during  June  the  largest  percentages 
are  yielded  by  the  same  groups  of  trades  in  slightly  different 
order: — Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods  and  Messages,  14.9; 
General  Labourers,  14.1;  Building  . and  Works  of  Construction, 
13.8;  and  Metals,  Machines,  Implements  and  Conveyances,  11.9. 

The  demand  for  workers  exceeds  the  supply  in  the  case  of 
coach  and  motor  body  makers,  and  women  in  textile-  and 
clothing  manufacture,  and  in  laundry  work. 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  work  of  the  special 
Exchange  for  cloth  porters  at  Manchester.  There  were  245 
porters  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  May,  and  142  more  applied 
during  June,  making  387  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the 
month  (of  whom,  however,  only  a  portion  were  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  Exchange).  During  the  month  employment 
was  found  for  266  men,  each  of  these  men  obtaining,  on  the 
average,  work  on  nearly  20  days  out  of  30  working  days 
included  in  the  period. 

In  addition  to  the  103  Exchanges  included  in  the  returns, 
six  additional  Exchanges  are  now  open  or  are  expected  to  be 
opened  before  the  end  of  July,  making  with  the  Manchester 
Cloth  Porters'  Exchange  a  total  of  109  Exchanges. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  Canadian  Nonthern  RaiLway  will  build  a  combinied 
station  and  lioitel  at  Brandon,  Man. 

The  Paul  Tea  Co.,  oif  Moneton,  N.iB.,  will  open  a  ware 
house  at  Canipbellton,  N.B. 

The  Miramichi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Chatham,  N.B.,  suf- 
fered a  small  loss  by  fire  recently. 

The  Alberta  Pacific  Elevator  Co.  will  touild  mine  new 
elevators  througihout  that  Province  during  -the  presemt  year. 

The  Canadian  Railway  Signal  Co.  are  building  la  factory 
in  Lacihine,  Que.  The  building  will  be  of  reHinforced  con- 
crete and  when  equipped  will  represent  an  investment  of 
$100,000. 

The  Conitinental  Bag  and  Paper  Co.  will  erect  a  two- 
storey  factory  building  in  Ottawa.    It  will  cost  $30,000. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  babbit  metal  and  solder 
will  be  erected  in  Ottawa  by  A.  H.  Chaplen  and  Co. 

The  C.  P.  R.  .have  taken  out  a  'building  permit  for  their 
new  Windsor  Street  Station  in  Montreal.  The  permit  is  for 
$1,250,000. 

The  Montreal  Street  Railway  Company  will  build  a  new 
car  barn. 


The  Sydenham  Glass  Co.,  Wallacetourg,  Out.,  will  ere^ct 
a  new  office  building. 

S.  C.  Allan's  warehouse  in  Kamloops,  B.C.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  ■witii  a  loss  of  $25,000. 

The  Oliver  ■Chilled  Plow  Co.  are  preparing  to  commence 
work  at  once  on  their  Canadian  branclh  buildings-  in  Hamil- 
ton. Tenders  have  already  been  called  for  for  a  forge  build- 
ing and  a  machine  shop. 

The  Keenan  Woodenware  Compiany  of  Owen  Sound  suf- 
fered a  $10,000  losis  'by  Are  recently. 

The  Victoriajville  'Chair  Co.,  Victoiriaville,  Que.,  suffered 
a  complete  loss  by  fire  during  the  past  mionth. 

A  proposition  is  under  way  for  t'he  establislhment  of 
a  skate  factory  in  Moinoton,  N.B. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Brick  Co.  will  build  a  plant  at  Liar 
prairie,  P.Q. 

The  Place  Viger  Hotel,  Montreal,  will  be  entorged  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000. 

The  Kootenay  Engineering  Works  of  Nelson,  B.C.,  were 
destroyed  iby  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $20,000. 

Tud'hope  and  Lindsay,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  will  build  a 
wagon  works  in  that  city. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  will  build  a  $12,000  addition 
to  their  warehouse  at  Regina. 


The  Ontario  Brass  Rolling  Mills 


Manufacturers  of  BRASS,  COPPER,  BRONZE  and 
GERMAN  SILVER  in  Sheets,  Plates  and  Rods 


The  product  manufactured  by  this  Mill  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  every  manufacturer,  buying  OUR  METAL. 

Our  repeat  orders  are  larger  every  time.    Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  our  Buildings  and  more  promoted.     Much  new 

and  modern  machinery  has  been  installed,  so  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  quickly  every  order  given  us. 

GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  to  figure  on  your  next  requirements.  PATRONIZE  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

Mills  and  Offices  =  =  NEW  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Tihe  Fianmer's  Co-operaitive  Company,  Regina,  Sasik.,  will 
erect  a  warehouse  in  that  city. 

The  Sawyer  and  Massey  Co.  will  establish  increased  ware- 
house facilities  at  Regina. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  will  build  an  addition  to  their 
factory  in  St.  Catharines.  It  will  consist  of  a  two-storey 
building  92  by  115  feet. 

The  Wilson  Stationery  Co.  will  build  a  $35,000  building 
in  Winnipeg. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  Coctes'hutt  Plow  Co.'s 
warehouse  in  Brandon. 

Camroise,  Alta.,  will  spend  $30,000  on  an  electric  light 
plant. 

The  Ottawa  Electric  Co.  will  build  an  $18,000  transformer 
station. 

The  iBrantford  Brewery,  Brantford,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently.    The  loss  was  $50,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  have  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Ohatliam  Wagoin  Co. 

The  Marx-Rowa'Lle  Company  of  Canada  will  build  a  factory 
in  Montreal.    Saxe  &  Archibald,  Montreal,  are  the  architects. 

Freemans,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  will  build  a  new  hotel  and  rest- 
aurant at  a  cost  oif  $350,000. 

A  four-storey  warehouse  will  be  erected  at  Port  Arthur  by 
the  Riley-Ramsay  Company. 


The  National  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.  will  ibwi'ld  a  ware^house 
in  Ragima. 

The  Maritime  Edge  Tool  Co.,  .St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  will  build 
an  adidition  to  their  factory. 

The  E.  P.  Heap  Company's  lumber  mill  at  Ruskin,  B.C.,  was 
des'tiroyed  by  fiire,  the  loss  belong  $50,000. 

Wra.  Neilson,  Ltd.,  Toromto,  will  b'udld  a  factory  at  a  cost 
oif  $35,000.    W'oirik  ihias  already  been  sta^Pteid. 

The  B.C.  Fuir  Maniufacburing  Co.,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  suffered 
a  partial  loss  by  Are. 

The  Otto  Higel  Co.  are  building  am  adddtion  to  their  plant  in 
Toronto. 


DESIRABLE  FACTORY  SITE 

  FOR  SALE   

Factory  site  of  about  132,000  feet  on  Canal  Bank,  Mon- 
treal, i  ust  west  of  Canada  Car  Works,  with  brick  fac- 
tory building  thereon  132  feet  by  123  feet,  stone  foun- 
dation, with  machinery  contained  therein,  consisting 
of  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  150  hor.se  power  each, 
Laurie  engines  35  horse  power,  feed  and  pressure 
pumps  and  two  steel  cylinders,  one,  100  feet  and  one  104 
feet  long  by  6  feet  4  inches  in  diameter.  Connection 
with  Grand  Trunk  and  C.  P.  Railways  by  private  sid- 
ing. Can  be  purchased  with  or  without  machinery. 
For  further  particulars,  price,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  WILSON-SMITH  &  CO. 

160  St.  James  Street  -  -  MONTREAL 


CONDIT 


Breakers 


1  Mi  1  M- 


D.  P.  CONDIT  BREAKER 


Condit  Circuit  Breakers  are  always  so  arranged  that  one  pole  cannot  possibly 
be  opened  without  the  opening  of  all  the  poles,  and  so  that  each  pole  is  protec- 
ted by  its  own  coil — the  only  combination  which  will  give  absolute  protection. 

The  new  and  improved  carbon  contact  is  furnished,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
the  maximum  contact  is  obtained  at  the  instant  the  secondary  leaves  the 
block.  This  gives  the  minimum  of  resistance  through  the  carbon  path  and 
prevents  bugging  on  the  secondary  or  laminated  contacts,  thus  increasing  the 
rupturing  capacity  of  the  Breaker. 

The  Breaker  shown  herewith,  type  K,  is  for  a  plain  overload — 500  volts  or 
less.  For  full  particulars  of  this  and  other  types  of  Condit  Circuit  Breakers 
and  Oil  Switches,  write  for  Bulletin  No.  211.    We  send  it  free  on  request. 


TH 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.umitld 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  the  co  struction,  op  ration  and  maintenance 
of  Telephone.  Firs  Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address  our  nearest  house. 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 


VANCOUVER 
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IHDBDTI 


SUITABLE 

FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


Skeleton  Frame 

Thorough 
Ventilation 

High 
Efficiency 
Over  Wide 
Load  Eanges 


Form  "  K  "  Induction  Motor 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL       HALIFAX       OTTAWA       WINNIPEG       CALGARY       VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

Favorite  Line  to 

Muskoka  Lakes 

Port  Carling,  Royal  Muskoka 
Rosseau,  Windermere 

Port  Cockburn 
And  all  Lake  Points 


Best  reached  via  Bala 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 
NO  STOPS 


Lv.  Toronto,  2.15  noon 
Ar.  Bala,   -     3.40  p.m. 


Lv.  Bala,  -  7.  5  p.m. 
Ar.  Toronto,    1 1 .05  p.m. 


Immediate  connection  Str.  Cherokee  at  Bala  for  all  points  in  the  Lakes 
Evening  train  from  Bala  waits  for  late  boat  off  Lakes 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MUSKOKA  LITERATURE 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


R.  L.  THOMPSON 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
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TJie  Imperial  Bank  will  build  a  branch  office  on  Ronces 
valles  Avenue,  Toronto. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.  will  build  a  large  warehouse  in 
Vancouver. 

The  Vancouver  Trust  Co.  will  build  an  office  building  in  thai 
city. 

A  wire  window  screen  factory  will  be  estalMisihed  in  Canada 
by  0.  Kahlers,  Chicago.  He  is  negotiating  with  Vancouver  with 
a  view  to  locating  there. 


H.  S.  Peter,  Dover,  N.J.,  will  (build  a  factory  in  Welland, 


Ont. 


Stobart  &  Sons,  Winmpeg,  will  erect  a  four-storey  factory 
this  summer.    It  will  be  of  mill  construdtion. 

Thornton  &  Jones  are  architects  im  charge  of  the  erection 
of  a  large  warehouse  to  be  huilt  this  summer  in  Vancouver. 


POSITION  V/ANTED. 

Business  man  seeks  position;  wide  experience  in  U.S.A., 
England,  Germany,  France,  Lndia,  as  organizer,  manager  and 
advertiser.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  up-to-date  business 
methods,  export  and  department  store  trade.  Write  Edwin 
J.  Sabine,  347  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 


The  New  Atkins  Catalog 

Now  Ready 


VOU  should  have  this 
new  book  on  Saws. 
It  contains  the  very  latest 
information,  lists  and 
description  covering 
Saws  for  all  purposes. 

Send  for  it 
To-day 

Drop  a  postal  to  the 
address  below  and  we 
will  send  the  book  free  of 
charge.  Whether  you 
liuy  Atkins  Sterling  Saws 
or  not,  you  should  have 
the  book  on  your  desk. 
Write  for  it  now  before 
you  forget  it. 


E.  C.  Atkins  Sr  Co, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

United  States  Factory  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
The  Western  Trip. 

THE  visit  of  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  to  Western  Canada 
has  a  significance  beyond  the  business  of  the  Convention 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion.  It  represents  the 
bringing  of  so  many  men  into  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  and  conditions  that  are  occupying  the  attention 
of  Canada  as  it  exists  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
agriculture  is  dominant  and  manufactures  are  still  in 
their  infancy.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  men  of  the 
East  to  see  the  West ;  nor  will  Westerners  be  without  profit 
from  getting  at  first  hand  a  knowledge  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  those  whose  interest,  like  theirs,  lies  in 
building  up  a  united  Canada.  During  the  present  tour  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  there  has  been  no  small  talk  of  free 
trade  and  the  burdens  which  protection  places  upon  the 


farmers.  Such  criticisms  and  claims  would  not  be  made 
if  the  farmers  recognized  the  nature  of  the  competition  to 
which  manufacturers  are  subjected  and  their  infl.uence  in 
providing  a  market  for  what  the  farmer  produces.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  a  writer  suggests  some  advantages 
which  have  come  to  the  West  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  East.  Expenditures  on  public  works,  in  opening 
up  the  country  to  settlement,  in  building  railways,  in  ad- 
ministering justice — these  have  all  been  made  with  a 
lavish  hand,  and  where  they  were  felt  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  West  they  have  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
East.  The  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  country 
which  the  West  is  called  on  in  turn  to  pay  is  not  great. 
All  the  complex  machinery  of  government  necessary  in  a 
country  which  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as  does 
Canada,  requires  a  heavy  expenditure.  A  hundred  million 
dollars  does  not  see  Canada  through  on  its  annual  expense 
account.  The  part  of  this  which  is  represented  by  Western 
farmers'  contribiition  through  the  Customs  is  not  exces- 
sive. It  is,  in  fact,  slight.  No  part  of  Canada  is  suffering 
from  excessive  taxation. 


An  Effective  Argument. 

UNITED  STATES  Government  reports  show  that 
that  country  sent  to  Canada  during  1909  goods  to  a 
value  of  $21(3,000,000,  an  increase  of  $.52,500,000  over  the 
preceding  twelvemonth.  When  this  is  possible  under 
under  present  conditions,  what  might  we  expect  if  the 
advocates  of  reciprocity  had  their  way  ?  Tlie  trade  returns 
for  the  year  are  the  best  possible  argument  against  a 
revision  of  the  Canadian  tarifl:  downward. 


Filing  Claims. 

ALTHOUGH  the  new  bill  of  lading  protects  the 
shipper's  interests  by  allowing  him  four  months  in 
which  to  file  his  claims,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Board  of  Bailway  Commissioners  to  place  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  railways  in  the  settlement  of  such  claims. 
The  time  limit  was  to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 
A  claim  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  the  loss  or  damage  is 
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discovered.  In  all  fairness  the  railway  company  which  is 
being  called  upon  to  make  good  a  breakage  or  a  theft 
shoiild  be  given  the  opportunity  of  checking  up  the  trouble 
while  there  is  yet  a  chance  of  fixing  the  responsibility. 
This  right  is  so  elementary  that  a  persistent  neglect  of 
it  by  shippers  will  only  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the  privi- 
lege which  they  now  enjoy.  Undoubtedly  there  are  times 
when  there  is  little  likelihood  of  loss  or  damage  being 
discovered  until  long  after  the  delivery  is  made.  This 
should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  filing  of  all 
claims  until  the  end  of  the  four-month  period  now  granted 
by  law.  Taking  advantage  of  the  new  regulations  one 
shipper  waited  until  he  had  fifty-six  claims  and  then  pre- 
sented them  in  a  biinch ;  another  sent  in  fifty-three ;  an- 
other thirty-four.  This  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  best 
service  from  the  railways.  A  prompt  filing  of  claims  will 
be  more  effective  for  the  applicant  and  more  satisfactory 
for  the  carrier. 


The  British  Columbia  Act, 

NO  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Provincial  Grovern- 
ment  of  British  Columbia  to  modify  the  obnoxious 
clauses  of  the  new  Companies  Act,  making  it  an  offence 
under  the  civil  code  for  a  traveller  to  do  business  in 
the  Province,  or  for  a  company  to  transact  business  by 
mail,  without  a  license.    Every  Province  in  the  Dominion 
has  a  Companies  Act,  in  which  registration  and  incor- 
K  poration  are  provided  for.    In  every  case,  however,  it  is 
\  provided   that    selling   goods   through    a  non-resident 
^    traveller  or  by  mail  is  not  conducting  a  business  within 
\^  the  meaning  of  the  Act.    British  Columbia  alone  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  smaller  company  to  have  a  share  in 
the  trade  originating  in  that  Province.      The  effect  of 
restricting  business  to  such  companies  as  are  justified  in 
registering  is  yet  to  be  seen.      Local  regulations  which 
limit  competition  and  which  increase  the  cost  of  selling 
goods  can  have  but  one  result  in  the  long  run.  The 
^  people  of  British  Columbia  will  pay  the  shot. 


Our  Foreign  Trade. 

WITHIN"  tlie  past  couple  of  years  the  products  of  a 
numerous  group  of  foreign  countries  have  been 
granted  entry  into  Canada  under  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions. Our  import  records  show  that  these  advantages 
have  been  utilized  to  the  limit.  In  return  for  these  con- 
cessions Canada  has  received,  at  least  in  some  cases,  more 
favorable  treatment  than  formerly  prevailed.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  Erance,  with  whom  ^a  special  trade 
agreement  was  negotiated ;  with  Germany,  which  withdrew 
from  its  previous  antagonistic  position:  and  with  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Canadian  producers  are  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  improved  conditions  or  not;  whether  the 
concessions  we  have  made  are  free  gifts  or  are  in  return 


for  real  benefits.  An  export  trade  is  within  our  grasp.  A 
steamship  company  is  heavily  subsidized  to  give  a  regular 
and  frequent  service  to  Erance ;  another  for  a  consideration 
plies  regularly  to  Mexico,  where  it  joins  with  a  railway 
and  a  Pacific  company  in  giving  a  joint  service  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  Within  the  past  few  months  the 
New  Zealand  Steamship  Company  has  been  organized  to 
give  a  service  between  Eastern  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  On  the  western  coast,  the  C.P.E.  runs  a 
line  of  vessels  to  the  Far  East.  Meanwhile  a  corps  of 
commercial  agents  are  situated  wherever  an  international 
trade  is  capable  of  development.  From  the  long  list  of 
Trade  Enquiries  that  is  published  each  month  in  Indus- 
trial Canada  it  is  apiJarent  that  foreign  buyers  are  in- 
terested in  Canada's  products.  Unless  all  past  experience 
is  at  fault  an  export  trade  is  essential  for  the  uniform 
prosperity  of  a  country,  so  that  a  trade  depression  in  one 
region  may  not  shut  off  the  entire  market  for  a  line  of 
products.  Now  would  appear  to  be  the-  time  for  going 
after  such  business.  It  is  good  business  to  get  something 
in  return  for  advantages  extended. 


Western  Needs. 

*/^^IVEN  population  and  transportation,  the  western 
V_X  people  will  work  out  their  own  salvation."  So 
said  Premier  Sifton,  of  Alberta,  in  a  recent  speech.  The 
West  is  getting  both  these  essentials  as  no  country  has 
ever  got  them  before.  All  Canada's  efforts  in  the  way  of 
attracting  immigrants  to  this  country  have  been  devoted 
to  influencing  farm  workers.  Factories  might  be  running 
at  half  their  capacity  for  want  of  help,  but  no  effort  was 
made  to  bring  in  arfizahs.  On  the  contrary,  every  obstacle 
and  discouragement  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
entry.  Not  so  with  those  who  professed  a  liking  for  agri- 
culture. Europe  has  been  beaten  up  for  them ;  Canada's 
rare  opportunities  have  been  exploited  ;  exhibitions,  illus- 
trated lectures,  moving  pictures,  have  all  been  utilized  to 
interest  intending  emigrants  in  Canada's  western  wheat- 
lands.  The  result  has  been  an  influx  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  into  t'he  country,  one  of  the  essentials  of 
which  is  population.  That  western  transportation  facili- 
ties are  being  supplied  with  a  generous  hand  is  at  once 
evident  on  a  glance  at  the  three  great  systems  which  with 
trunk  and  branch  lines  are  making  a  spider's  web  of  the 
prairies.  The  C.P.E.,  the  G.T.P.  and  the  C.N.E.  are  i 
spending  immense  sums,  not  in  tapping  settled  districts  so  ' 
much  as  in  doing  pioneer  work  in  uninhabited  regions. 
While  this  development  is  taking  place  in  a  manner  to  ' 
arouse  pride  in  every  Canadian,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  entirely  that  all  Canada  is  meeting  the  expenditures 
which  make  this  progress  possible.  ,  Western  Canada 
has  been  talking  free  trade  a  deal  of  late.  Without  the 
population  of  Eastern  Canada,  without  the  varied  indus- 
tries that  have  built  up  the  country's  commerce  and  cities,  | 
how  M^ould  these  exjjenditures  have  been  possible?  When  ; 
Western  Canada  talks  free  trade  it  sees  only  the  small  dutyV 
that  now  is  levied  on  farm  implements:  it  fails  to  see  the 
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l-ailways,  the  population,  the  home  market,  that  that  small 
Inty,  extended  over  manufactiu-ed  goods  in  general,  has 
aade  possible  and  real.  Free  trade  is  not  half  the  story, 
,'ven  for  the  farmer  of  the  West. 


Conservation  in  Quebec. 

HON.  JULES  ALLAED,  Minister  of  Crown  Lands 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  states  that  the  legisla- 
tion put  into  force  some  months  ago,  limiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Government  lands,  is  having  its 
elTect.  Several  prominent  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
Ignited  States  are  negotiating  for  sites  for  pulp  mills,  and 
lit  is  expected  that  within  the  next  year  several  new  mills 
will  be  established.  This  is  a  form  of  protection  which  is 
adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
policy  of  advancing  our  raw  materials  as  far  as  possible 
to  their  final  state 
of  development  as 
manufactured  ar- 
ticles is  a  genuine 
work  of  conserva- 
tion. 


Who  Carries  the  Load  ? 


are 
higher 
average 
decade 


The  Cost  of  Living 

WHAT  is 
r  e  s  p  0  n- 
sible  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of 
living  has  been 
the  subject  of  in- 
numerable discus- 
sions during  re- 
cent months.  The 
problem  has  been 
put  on  a  more 
definite  basis  by 
the  publication  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Coats, 
Associate  Editor 
of  the  Labor  Gazette,  Ottawa,  of  an  exhaustive  report  on 
price  changes  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  I'eport, 
which  covers  some  five  hundred  pages,  is  worthy  of  the 
closest  study  by  economists  and  those  who  find  in  the 
rising  burdens  of  life  a  serious  menace  to  our  continued 
prosperity. 

In  order  that  a  synoptic  view  of  the  facts  may  be  taken, 
Mr.  Coats  has  grouped  230  distinct  commodities  iinder  13 
main  headings,  and  he  has  collected  data  covering  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  various  items  for  each  year  of  the 
twenty-year  period  from  1890  till  the  close  of  1909.  These 
groups  were :  Grains  and  fodder ;  animals  and  meats ; 
fish;  dairy  produce;  other  foods  (groceries,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, etc.)  ;  textiles  (woolens,  cottons,  silks,  linens,  jutes, 
miscellaneous)  ;  hides,  leather,  boots  and  shoes;  metals  and 


implements;  fuel  and  lighting;  building  material  (lumber, 
miscellaneous  building  material,  paints,  oils  and  glass)  , 
house  furnishings  (furnitiire,  crockery  and  glassware, 
kitchen  furnishings,  table  cutlery) ;  drugs  and  chemicals; 
miscellaneous  (furs,  liquors  and  tobacco,  sundry).  All 
told  there  are  114  charts  in  colors  to  represent  the  vari- 
ations in  prices,  the  information  being  got  for  the  opening 
week  of  each  month  and-  an  average  struck  from  the  differ- 
ent market  repoits. 

A  general  lowering  of  prices  was  indicated  during  the 
years  from  1890  to  1897.  An  upward  movement  then  set 
in,  which  reached  its  climax  in  1907.  A  drop  took  place  in 
1908,  but  the  upward  tendency  was  felt  again  in  1909. 

A  fact,  which  is  not  a  surprise,  is  brought  out;  in  the 
reports.  The  large  increases  are  almost  invariably  a\  food 
products,  the  produce  of  our  farms.  Increases  in  certain 
individual  items  are  larger,  where  the  supply  is  limited 
and  is  decreasing.  Furs  have  advanced  greatly;  so  has 
lumber,  particularly  pine.    But  generally  speaking  the  big 

increases  are  reg- 
istered against 
far  m  produce. 
Grains  and  fodder 
50  per  cent, 
than  the 
for  the 
between 
1890  and  1900. 
Animals  and 
meats  show  a 
similar  increase. 
Dairy  produce  is 
33  per  cent, 
higher.  On  the 
other  hand,  manu- 
factured articles, 
such  as  metals 
and  implements, 
are  only  a  shade 
over  the  1890- 
1900  average;  tex- 
tiles, averaging 
all  classes  and 
grades,  are  only  8  jjer  cent,  higher;  fuel  and  articles  for 
lighting  scarcely  4  per  cent,  higher;  and  furniture  10  per 
cent,  higher.  Food  products  which  are  -not  produced  by 
Canadian  farmers,  such  as  all  classes  of  groceries,  show  an 
increase  of  only  7  per  cent. 

The  report  should  give  a  prompt  impetus  to  the  "  back 
to  the  land "  campaign.  From  its  statistics  it  would 
\  I  appear  that  the  farmer  is  the  only  producer  who  is  able  to 
!  pass  on  the  greater  cost  of  production  to  the  consumer. 
And  yet  are  we  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  farming  has 
increased  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  when  we  have  the 
figures  before  us  to  prove  that  supplies,  implements,  cloth- 
ing, groceries  and  furniture  are  costing  not  more  than  10 
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per  cent,  more  than  they  did  a  decade  ago  ? 
farmer  is  surely  prospering. 
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Successful  Conciliation. 

THEOUGH  that  excellent  British  quality  of  not  know- 
ing when  he  was  defeated,  Judge  Barron,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  which  sat  on  the  dispute 
between  the  Toronto  Street  Eailway  Company  and  its  em- 
ployees, achieved  a  notable  success  in  averting  a  strike 
when  all  prospects  of  peace  seemed  to  have  vanished.  In 
his  work  of  conciliation  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Mullarky,  whose  good  judgment  was  responsible  for  the 
favorable  presentation  of  the  company's  claims,  and  by 
Mr.  O'Donoghue,  to  whose  moderation  and  wisdom  is  to 
be  credited  the  restraint  and  spirit  of  compromise  which 
characterised  the  attitude  of  the  men.  We  must  believe 
that  out  of  the  strivings  and  experiments  of  many  minds 
some  scheme  will  be  evolved  eventually  whereby  the 
piiblic's  interests  will  be  at  all  times  protected  against  the 
calamity  of  strike  or  lockout  on  a  pu.blic  utility.  Until 
such  a  time  arrives,  however,  we  must  trust  to  the  efficacy 
of  conciliation,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Board 
has  proved  so  satisfactory. 


New  Trade  Routes. 

AS  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
approaches,  attention  is  being  fixed  on  the  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  industrial  status  of  N"orth  and 
South  America.  That  the  countries  which  have  a  coast  line 
on  the  Pacific  will  experience  a  great  tide  of  prosperity  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Heretofore  the  great  development 
in  South  America  has  been  in  the  East.  Argentina  and 
Brazil  have  flourished  through  their  accessibility  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Many  lines 
of  steamships  ply  to  their  ports.  Population  and  wealth 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  when  the 
Panama  Canal  becomes  the  highway  between  the  East  and 
the  West;  when  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States  commences  to  pass  through  its  gates,  the  coast  line 
from  northern  Mexico  to  southern  Chile  should  come  into 
its  own.  The  transportation  facilities  which  have  made 
the  Eastern  States  will  be  theirs.  An  industrial  upheaval 
is  more  than  a  probability.  That  the  United  States  are 
expecting  such  a  development  is  shown  by  the  sedulous 
attention  they  are  paying  to  the  South  American  Eepub- 
lics.  The  markets  are  being  nursed  with  all  the  care 
possible.  The  Union  of  American  Eepublics  has  its 
special  department  at  Washington  and  periodical  trips  are 
taken  by  prominent  officials  to  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
South  America  and  to  arouse  public  interest  at  home.  The 
coming  years  will  reveal  a  mighty  market  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  American  continent.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
foothold.  While  other  countries  are  vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  share  of  it,  it  will  not  do  for 
Canada  to  be  idle.  At  present  we  enjoy  practically  none 
of  the  immense  commerce  of  the  Argentine,  Brazil  and  the 
other  Eastern  Eepublics.  To  this  will  be  added  before 
long  a  great  market  in  the  West.  It  is  time  Canada  was 
taking  counsel  with  herself  how  she  should  enter  into  this 
commercial  competition. 


Agricultural  Possibilities. 

WEAT  is  Ontario  doing  for  her  own  advancement? 
She  possesses  a  clay  belt  in  her  northern  regions, 
through  which  the  new  transcontinental  is  being  built, 
winch  is  capable  of  satisfying  a  large  population  and  of 
producing  great  crops.  What  effort  is  being  made  to  settle 
this  agricultural  area  ?  The  cities  of  the  province  are 
crying  out  for  more  food  products.  The  older  areas  are 
not  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them,  not  even  to 
the  extent  that  they  did  some  years  ago,  yet  that  demand 
is  advancing  with  great  strides.  The  problem  of  feeding 
the  people  of  this  continent,  with  all  its  acres,  is  growing 
more  difficult  of  solution  yearly.  Obeying  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  the  cost  of  farm  produce  has  soared  to 
impossible  heights.  The  Grovernment  of  Ontario  owes  it 
^  to  the  people  of  the  province  to  make  a  real' effort  to  m.eet 
the  emergency.  Two  methods  lie  open.  One  is  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  present  farm  area,  the  other  is  to 
\  open  up  new  districts  of  cultivation.  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  action  to  be  taken.  No  conflict  exists. 
Through  increased  education  and  more  aggressive  leader- 
I  ship  older  Ontario  may  be  made  to  double  or  treble  her 
i  present  output.  But  there  still  remains  the  possibility  of 
great  development  in  the  northern  country  which  has  now 
been  tapped  bv  the  railway  and  which  offers  splendid 
opportunities  to  settlers.  With  a  rich  soil,  a  ready  market 
and  easy  transportation  facilities  the  country  offers  all  the 
advantages  that  make  settlement  attractive.  Are  these 
advantages  being  made  known  to  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Canada's  West  is  known 
>vherever  a  movement  of  emigration  is  under  way.  The 
West  is  magnificent,  but  the  East  has  its  advantages,  also, 
rhey  should  be  made  known. 


An  Educational  Reform. 

ACONSTEUCTIYE  scheme  for  improving  the  work  of 
Toronto's  High  Schools  has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  L. 
E.  Enibree,  Senior  Principal  of  High  Schools,  in  a  report 
which  he  has  just  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
that  city.  He  makes  the  claim,  which  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  that  the  tendency  of  the  High  Schools  under  their 
present  system  of  instruction  is  to  send  pupils  into  pro- 
fessional life.  Not  enough  provision  is  made  for  the  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  enter  commercial,  industrial  or  domestic 
callings.  As  a  natural  consequence  many  are  entering 
professions  to  which  they  are  unsuited,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  trades  or  commerce  for  which  they  might  be  particu- 
larly adapted. 

"  The  remedy  for  this,"  according  to  Dr.  Embree,  "  is 
to  have  in  some  of  our  High  Schools  technical  classes  for 
a  two  years'  course  and  to  have  the  work  of  these  classes 
correlated  to  that  done  in  the  Technical  School,  so  that 
pupils  could  proceed  with  the  higher  work  of  the  Technical 
School  without  loss  of  time.  If  the  demand  for  technical 
education  in  Toronto  is  as  great  as  it  should  be  by  the 
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time  the  new  Technical  School  is  comjileted,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  our  experience  should  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  where  a  large  Technical  School  was 
filled  to  overflowing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
its  existence,  although  there  is  also  in  that  city  a  large 
School  of  Commerce. 

"  The  organizing  of  these  technical  classes  in  other  High 
Schools  would  prevent  congestion  in  the  Technical  High 
School,  which  would  then  be  free  to  carry  on  its  higher 
work  more  efficiently.  These  classes  would,  moreover, 
afford  to  pupils  the  needed  opportunity  of  discovering  their 
special  aptitudes,  which  is  denied  to  them  under  the 
present  organization  of  the  schools. 

"  Another  defect  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  pupils  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  period  when  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  President  Forrest, 
of  Dalhousie  University,  in  giving  evidence  before  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  stated  that 
there  was  more  money  go- 
ing out  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  correspond- 
ence schools  than  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  and 
equip  several  Technical 
Schools.  From  prospectuses 
of  correspondence  schools 
that  have  come  into  my 
hands,  as  well  as  from  in- 
formation gleaned  from 
other  sources,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  this  city  and 
province,  in  spite  of  our 
much  lauded  school  system. 
The  remedy  in  Toronto  is 
to  establish  night  continua- 
tion classes  in  our  High 
Schools,  not  for  a  few 
months  only,  but  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  school 
year.      In   this   city,  the 

centre  of  educational  influences  of  all  kinds,  with  scores 
of  teachers  of  all  grades  ready  to  aid  in  the  work,  only  the 
most  meagre  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the 
continued  education  of  those  who  have  to  leave  school  at 
an  early  age,  or  who  are  beyond  the  school  age." 

Hitherto  efforts  for  a  more  rational  school  training 
have  come  from  the  outside  and  have  received  small 
encouragement  from  educationists.  The  present  move- 
ment from  within  marks  an  appreciation  by  those  who  have 
been  in  closest  touch  with  the  system,  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  pupils,  those  who  will  not  or  should  not 
enter  professions,  are  not  getting  the  training  which  will 
best  fit  them  for  their  life's  work.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  anyone  to  have  to  resort  to  a  foreign  correspond- 
ence school  to  get  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
that  are  required  in  ordinary  life. 


His  Soliloquy 


Uncle  Sam  :  Now,  wouldn't  that  make  a  saint  mad  ;  I 
take  the  new  immigrant,  turn  him  into  a  first-class  American 
farmer  when  Johnny  Canuck  takes  him  from  me  and  makes  a 
good  tax-paying  Canadian  out  of  him.    Wouldn't  it  jar  you  ? 

—From  the  Montreal  Star 


Our  Forest  ^^Vaste. 

AN  estimate  by  experts  places  the  loss  caused  by  the 
recent  forest  fires  in  the  United  States  at  twenty- 
five  million  dollars.  The  trouble  is  that  the  scene  of  the 
great  conflagration  is  so  far  removed  from  all  but  a  few 
settlers  that  the  immensity  of  the  loss  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  Yet  there  is  that  actual  destruction  of  property 
at  a  time  when  increasing  population  makes  the  visible 
supply  of  timber  at  the  best  all  too  small.  What  might 
not  have  been  done  towards  safeguarding  the  forests  of  the 
two  States  affected  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  value  of 
that  which  has  been  wiped  out  practically  in  a  day? 
Luckily  the  time  for  that  kind  of  wanton  waste  is  nearing 
an  end.  The  public  conscience  has  been  roused  to  the 
criminality  of  such  extravagance  and  breach  of  trust,  and 
before  many  years  are  over  we  may  look  for  the  speedy 
expulsion  from  office  of  any  Government  which  shall  so 
squander  the  public  heritage.    The  wholesale  destruction 

of  forests  by  fire  comes  dis- 
tinctly under  the  head  of 
preventable  loss.  Such  de- 
struction does  not  take  place 
in  Europe,  where  they  have 
come  to  know  the  value  of 
timber.  Not'  in  a  generation 
in  Germany  would  there  be 
such  a  loss  as  there  was  in 
two  States  of  the  Uliion  in  a 
single  week.  Nor  are  we  in 
Canada  any  farther  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of 
forest  preservation.  Not  a 
year  passes  that  a  great  area 
is  not  burned  over,  either  by 
the  carelessness  of  railway, 
camper  or  settler.  The 
blackened  woods  extending 
from  New  Brunswick  to 
British  Columbia  tell  the 
tale.  Stringent  measures  of 
reform  are  urgently  neces- 
sary. The  removal  of  dead  and  tindery  branches  from 
beside  the  railway  lines,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  camping 
regulations,  and  a  properly  organized  corps  of  efficient 
forest  rangers — these  requirements  are  elementary.  They 
must  be  provided.    Canada  needs  its  forests. 


The  Convention. 

ON  September  11th  the  special  trains  carrying  the 
excursion  party  to  the  West  will  set  out.  Every 
detail  has  been  provided  for  in  advance,  so  that  an 
altogether  enjoyable  trip  is  assured.  Without  wasting 
time,  sufficient  stops  will  be  made  to  give  the  party  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
more  important  cities,  while  a  day  and  a  half  will 
be  spent  at  Banff  going  out,  and  another  stop  will 
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be  made  at  Laggan  on  the  return,  tlms  giving  ex- 
cursionists a  iine  opportunity  to  view  the  scenic 
splendors  of  the  Eocldes,  their  snow-capped  pealvs, 
their  beautiful  lakes,  their  precipitous  chasms,  and  their 
tumultuous  cascades.  The  train  arrangements  will  be  of 
the  best.  Access  to  the  baggage  cars  will  be  possible  at  all 
times.  When  a  stay  is  made  at  a  city  overnight,  the  sleep- 
ing cars  will  be  so  placed  as  to  be  available  for  sleeping. 
A  daily  newspaper  will  be  a  feature  of  the  train  trip.  At 
Vancouver  the  members  of  the  British  Columbia  branch 
have  made  preparations  which  will  keep  the  party  busy 
every  minute  of  the  time  that  they  are  there.  A  trip  to 
Victoria  is  among  the  probable  features  of  an  entertain- 
ment which  is  being  entered  into  with  all  the  whole- 
heartedness  of  British  Columbians.  The  Convention  itself 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Association's 
annals.  Subjects  will  be  discussed  which  will  be  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Canada. 
On  their  wise  settlement  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
the  welfare  not  only  of  the  Association,  but  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country.  The  Association  is 
expanding  from  year  to  year.  With  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership goes  an  increase  in  interests  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  organization  can  be  of  use  to 
the  individual  members.  The  attitude  of  the  Association 
as  a  whole  to  the  manifold  problems  whicli  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  this  extension  must  be  fixed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. That  is  the  Association's  time  for  stock-taking.  For 
this  reason  it  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  know  that  a 
large  attendance  is  already  assured. 


New  Trade  Index. 

ANEW  and  complete  Trade  Index  has  -just  been 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, a  copy  of  v/hich  each  member  will  receive  within  the 
next  few  days.  Neither  expense  nor  labor  has  been  spared 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume.  Early  in  the 
present  year  it  was  decided  that  in  any  directory  of  manu- 
facturers which  should  be  undertaken  all  manufacturers 
should  be  included,  whether  members  of  the  Association  or 
not.  The  work  was  to  be  adequately  representative  of 
Canadian  manufacturing  industries.  This,  we  believe,  has 
been  achieved.  The  Canadian  Trade  Index  has' been  pub- 
lished in  an  edition  of  7,500,  and  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada;  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Canada,  with  the  names  of 
those  manufacturing  them;  a  French  index,  a  Spanish 
index,  and  a  section  devoted  to  display  advertisements. 
The  entire  edition  is  bound  in  cloth  and  presents  a  hand- 
some and  substantial  appearance.  Of  the  seventy-five 
hundred  published,  twenty- five  hundred  will  be  distributed 
among  our  members,  twenty-five  hundred  will  be  sent 
abroad  for  foreign  distribution,  and  the  rest  will  be  kept 
for  general  distribution  at  home.  It  is  hoped  that  tlie 
demand,  which  has  been  expressed  frequently  during  recent 
3-ears,  for  a  complete  directory  of  Canadian  manufactures 
will  be  met  by  this  publication. 


An  Exhibition  Loss. 

AX  irreparable  loss  was  sustained  through  the  fire 
which  swept  through  the  British  and  Belgian 
courts  of  the  Brussels  International  Exhibition  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  practically  wiping  out  of  existence  the  fine 
buildings  and  costly  exhibits  of  those  two  nations. 
Strangely  enough  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  British  exhibits  were  handled  by  the  new  exhibition 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  reports  were  unanimous 
in  their  statements  that  never  had  British  manufacturers 
shown  their  products  to  greater  advantage.  So  great  was 
the  damage  that  although  the  Exhibition  will  be  kept  open 
till  the  time  appointed,  the  great  stream  of  visitors  which 
previously  flowed  to  its  gates  has  been  turned  aside. 
Luckily  no  injury  was  done  to  the  Canadian  building, 
although  the  disappearance  of  visitors  will  detract  largely 
from  its  value  as  an  advertising  proposition.  The  fire  has 
directed  attention  to  the  general  flimsiness  of  occasional 
exhibition  buildings  and  to  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
care  to  the  fire-fighting  facilities  under  such  circumstances. 


Visit  of  British  Merchants. 

AGEOUP  of  Bristol  merchants  are  visiting  Canada 
with  a  view  to  developing  trade  between  Canada 
and  England,  with  a  particular  ej^e  to  the  port  of  Bristol, 
which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  during 
recent  years  at  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  visitors  came  over  on  one  of  the  new  Canadian 
Northern  Liners,  and  have  already  spent  a  few  days  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto  in  getting  acquainted  with  what  we 
have  to  sell  and  what'we  are  ready  to  buy.  More  frequent 
visits  of  the  same  kind  would  diminish  the  great  advantage 
the  United  States  now  enjoy  through  their  proximity  to 
this  market.  They  know  by  personal  observation  what 
Canada  will  consume.  Now  that  the  ocean  trip  can  be 
made  in  five  days  there  is  small  excuse  for  ignorance  on 
tlie  part  of  British  merchants  of  what  our  requirements 
are.  The  present  trip  promises  nothing  but  good.  Canada 
has  shown  her  appreciation  of  Bristol's  enterprise  by  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  steamships  making  the  port  its  European 
terminus.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  great  influx  of 
British  capital  during  recent  years — in  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1909  it  is  estimated  that  over  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  in  Canada — this  latest  marks  a  real 
development  in  our  imperial  trade  relations.  Business 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  come  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  possibilities  of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  rise  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  comport  with  our  ideas  of  Canada's  real 
place  in  the  Empire.  Canadians  when  they  have  to  go 
abroad  for  supplies  prefer  to  buy  from  Great  Britain. 
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THE  WEST  AND  THE  TARIFF 


Some    Considerations    that    Should    Enter  into 
a  Discussion  of  Canada's  Tariff  Problem. 


AX  organized  effort  appears  to  be  in  progress  to  con- 
vince Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  free  trade  is 
urgently  sought  by  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada.  It 
has  not  been  stated  to  what  extent  the  delegations  which 
have  waited  on  him  at  various  points  represent  general 
opinion,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  spokesmen  are  not 
I  infrequently  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  whose 
V  [viewpoint  is  still  sympathetic  towards  the  country  of  their 
pirth.  Howsoever  that  may  be,  they  have  advanced  argu- 
ments that  must  be  answered ;  they  have  demanded  a  policy 
which  must  be  opposed. 

Western  Canada  objects  to  paying  toll  to  Eastern  manu- 
facturers, as  it  puts  it.  It  wants  free  trade.  It  also  wants 
a  railroad  to  Hudson's  Bay,  which  will  cost  thirty  million 
dollars.  It  wants  Government  elevators  throughout  the 
country.  It  wanted,  and  is  getting,  railroad  lines  which 
place  Canada  easily  first  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
in  the  miles  of  track  per  capita  of  population.  After  rail- 
roads were  built  and  conditions  made  favorable  the  Can- 
adian people — and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  the  East 
still — handed  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  high- 
class  agricultural  land  to  every  applicant — and  continues 
to  do  so. 

jSTow  we  have  the  question — and  it  is  not  one  of  senti- 
ment at  all;  no  gratitude  is  asked  for  the  opportunities 
which  are  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  settlers — we  have  the 
question,  where  is  the  money  coming  from?  A  thirty 
million  dollar  railway  cannot  be  built  without  funds.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  railroad  is  manifestly  of  no  value  to  Eastern 
Canada.  On  the  contrary,  it  introduces  new  competition 
by  giving  Europeans  a  more  advantageous  route  than 
Quebec  or  Ontario  for  marketing  their  goods  in  the  West. 

Then  for  the  work  of  Government — the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  all  the  various  branches  of  public  service — 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  carry  on  this  work  ? 

When  the  Western  farmer  sees  the  Mounted  Policeman 
patrolling  past  his  farm,  when  he  goes  a  mile  or  two  to  a 
post  olBce  and  gets  his  mail,  when  he  is  protected  in  his 
life  and  property  by  an  elaborate  organization  of  law 
courts,  when  his  crops  are  made  valuable  to  him  because 
of  great  public  expenditures  in  bringing  him  within  reach 
of  his  market — ^by  the  subsidizing  of  railways  and  steam- 
ship companies — when  the  farmer  sees  all  these,  is  he  still 
ready  to  object  to  the  small  share  that  he  pays  in  the  way 
of  taxes  to  make  these  conditions  possible  ? 
J  There  is  just  one  way  to  raise  a  revenue  in  this  country. 
J  Direct  taxation  is  an  impossibility.  The  work  of  Govern- 
ment must  be  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  customs.  The  manufacturer  pays  duty  on  practi- 
cally everything  he  imports,  the  workman  pays  duty  on 
what  he  uses.  Has  the  Western  farmer  a  real  grievance 
when  he  pays  10  per  cent,  on  his  agricultural  implements? 


In  ten  years  the  farmer  has  paid  no  increase  in  the  cost 
(1  of  his  farm  implements.  How  about  the  stufl'  he  has  sold 
^   the  manufacturer  ? 

The  good  old  days  of  ten  cent  butter  and  eggs,  where  are 
they?    Gone  beyond  recall.    It  is  recognized  that  cheap, 
good  products  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  dollar  wheat 
is  established  in  its  kingship.    The  city  man,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  workman,  pay  more — double  in  many 
cases — for  what  the  farmer  supplies  him.    They  continue 
to  sell  the  farmer  what  they  produce  at  the  same  old  price. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  has  reimbursed  himself  for 
!   greater  labor  costs  by  hoisting  the  price  of  his  products  out 
of  sight.    The  manufacturer  has  met  the  greater  cost  of 
i  labor  by  devising  labor-saving  machinery  and  by  increasing 
his  output. 

A  Chicago  manufacturer  recently  sized  up  the  situation 
this  M^ay.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  Our 
firm  makes  goods  for  the  farmer  and  it  sells  them  in  every 


Trying  to  Hide  the  Sun  From  Him 


—  From  the  Montreal  Star 


State  in  the  Union.  We  have  in  consequence  of  our  large 
output  reduced  costs  to  the  limit.  Throw  down  your  tarifl: 
bars  and  we  will  enter  Western  Canada  and  '  burn  up  '  any 
Canadian  competition  that  we  meet."  They  could  do  it, 
too.  Yet  a  Canadian  company  is  manufacturing  a  similar 
line  of  goods,  is  employing  about  two  hundred  hands,  and 
is  selling  its  product  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States  com- 
pany is  doing  in  its  own  territory. 

If  the  bars  came  down  and  the  Canadian  company  -was 
"burned  up"  what  would  happen?  With  a  monopoly  of 
the  field  would  the  United  States  company  continue  to  sell, 
at  free  trade  prices?  Past  history  does  not  warrant  us  in 
thinking  so.  The  farmer  would  pay  as  much  for  that 
article  as  he  does  now  or  more,  and  he  would  have  a  less- 
ened demand,  represented  by  two  hundred  fewer  workmen, 
for  his  products. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Canadian  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  be  "  burned  up  "  without  tariff  protection. 
Are  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  ready  to  face  this  rou- 
tingeney?  Certainly  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Oviehec 
are   not.    It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  believe  that  the  prices 
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of  farm  products  are  dictated  by  free  trade  England.  Not 
at  all.  Tlie  farmer  in  a  manufacturing  district  gets  liigli 
prices  for  his  products  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them 
at  his  very  doors.  If  such  were  not  the  case  butter  and 
eggs,  cheese  and  bacon,  poultry  and  vegetables,  would  be 
cheaper  here  than  in  England,  by  exactly  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  to  that  market.  But  they  are  not.  Farm 
land  near  Toronto  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
Wliy  so?  Because  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  that  much 
and  still  make  a  big  profit  from  the  vegetables,  the  jjoultry 
and  the  other  produce  which  he  raises  and  sells  in  the 
Toronto  market.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  To- 
I'onto,  with  their  attendant  activities,  represent  the  differ- 
ence. They  are  what  make  farming  lucrative.  The 
farmer  who  serves  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
or  any  other  large  urban  centre  knows  what  manufacturing 
industries  mean  to  him  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  mean 
just  what  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  a  capital 
value  in  land  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  sixty  or  seventy 
dollars  an  acre. 

Western  farmers,  when  they  are  being  stirred  up  by 
free  trade  theorists,  should  look  beyond  the  mere  saving  of 
the  10  per  cent.  duty.  They  should  look  to  their  ultimate 
welfare.  If  they  did  this  they  would  see  that  they  cannot 
shift  the  responsibilities  of  Government  without  loss  to 
themselves;  that  a  uniform  national  development  is  worth 
making  some  sacrifices  for ;  and  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests which  have  supported  with  enthi;siasm  every 
measure  for  making  more  profitable  the  farming  industry 
of  the  West,  have  a  place  in  the  national  well-being  of 
Canada. 

A  development  which  will  give  every  citizen  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  using  the  peculiar  abilities  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed  must  be  our  national  aim.  All  men  are 
not  suited  to  farming.  The  old  method  in  production  was 
to  produce  the  one  article  and  discard  the  waste.  The 
modern  and  economic  principle  is  to  turn  the  waste  into 
valuable  by-products.  In  this  has  consisted  many  a 
notable  success.  Is  this  not  a  good  principle  to  introduce 
into  our  system  of  nation-building? 


CAR  SITUATION 


Surplus  of  Box  Cars  less  now  than  at  any  time  since 
last  December.   A  shortage  possible. 


THE  annual  bugbear,  "  car  shortage,"  is  at  hand.  The 
American  Railway  Association,  in  a  recent  report  on 
car  shortages  and  surpluses,  says: 
"  The  beginning  of  the  grain  movement  is  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  quickened  demand  for  box  cars.  The  decrease  in 
surplus  cars  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  large  grain  pro- 
ducing sections,  but  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  show  large 
reductions  in  this  class,  indicating  that  the  demand  has  ex- 
tended to  that  territory.  The  Committee  recommends  to  the 
railroads  that  they  urge  the  public  to  make  all  possible  ship- 
ments immediately  while  there  is  still  a  surplus  of  cars.  If 
they  will  begin  their  Fall  shipments  earlier  than  usual  they 
will  postpone  to  that  extent  the  car  shortage  which  now  seems 
inevitable. 


"  The  Committee  also  reminds  the  railroads  that  the 
prompt  handling  of  traffic  and  all  empty  cars  will  likewise  do 
much  to  postpone  the  shortage." 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  little  different  from  the  above. 
On  August  17th  there  was  a  surplus  of  only  554  box  cars  on 
the  principal  railways,  the  lowest  since  December,  1909. 
Orders  for  new  equipment  placed  during  the  present  years  are 
given  below:  — 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway.— 2,200  box  cars,  50  auto- 
mobile box  cars,  50  stock  cars,  lOO  Otis  dump  cars,  250  Hart 
convertible  cars,  50  refrigerator  cars,  20  wooden  ore  cars,  500 
flat  cars,  50  cabooses,  lOiO  logging  cars,  25  locomotives. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  iRallway  built  themselves  between 
January  1st  and  August  25th  the  following  equipment:  498 
30-ton  wooden  box  cars,  1,417  40^ton  steel  frame  box  ears,  101 
30-ton  wooden  flat  cars,  100  30-ton  refrigerator  cars,  20  30-ton 
stock  cars. 

They  had  in  addition  on  August  25th  on  order  as  follows: 
1,236  30-ton  wooden  box  cars,  583  40-ton  steel  frame  box  cars, 
154  30rton  wooden  fiat  cars,  112  30i-ton  refrigerator  cars,  83 
30-ton  stock  cars,  20  40-ton  tank  cars,  218  50-ton  coal  cars,  50 
palace  horse  cars,  5  steel  ore  cars,  100  steel  frame  automobile 
cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway's  car  construction  orders  for 
the  current  year  are  as  follows:  500-  40i-ft.  steel  under-frame 
automobile  cars,  1,000  36-ft.  steel  under-frame  box  cars,  500 
36-ft  steel  under-frame  box  cars,  1,000  twin  hopper-bottom 
steel  coal  cars,  1,500  36-ft.  steel  under-frame  box  cars. 

In  an  article  under  the  caption  "A  Car  Shortage  Imminent," 
which  appeared  in  the  November  number,  1909,  of  Industrial 
Canada,  it  was  pointed  out  that  shippers  could  do  much  in 
times  of  car  shortage  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the  car  service 
rules  provide  for  a  certain  time  within  which  to  load  and  un- 
load cars,  this  time  allowance  is  intended  to  be  used  only  in 
cases  of  emergency.  This  is  the  maximum  time  allowed — a 
privilege  to  be  used  in  exceptional  cases  and  not  to  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  additional  toll  of  $1.00  per  car  per  day 
which  the  railways  have  the  right  to  impose  for  delay  beyond 
the  free  time  in  loading  or  unloading  does  not  represent  the 
earning  powers  or  value  of  the  car  either  to  owners  or  shippers, 
especially  during  car  shortage  periods.  Whilst  there  was  con- 
siderable objection  to  the  imposition  of  an  additional  toll  at 
first,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  resulted  in  greater  care 
on  the  part  of  shippers  in  ordering  cars  for  loading  by  speci- 
fying the  time  they  are  wanted. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is — 

Don't  pay  demurrage — it  doesn't  pay  you  or  the  railway. 
Each  and  every  car  is  worth  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day  to 
the  railway.    It  should  be  worth  considerably  more  to  you. 

Don't  allow  the  shippers  from  whom  you  buy  raw  material 
to  send  you  more  than  you  can  take  care  of  without  delay. 

Don't  allow  cars  to  stand  under  load  until  the  free  time 
fixed  by  the  car  service  rules  has  about  expired. 

Don't  allow  empty  cars  to  stand  on  your  siding  after  they 
are  unloaded.  Notify  the  agent  to  have  them  taken  away. 
If  not  done  promptly  report  the  delay  to  the  proper  railway 
official.  You  will  be  serving  yourself  and  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

Remember  that  when  you  load  or  unload  promptly  you  are 
serving  yourself  at  some  other  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  practically  no 
increase  in  the  equipment  of  the  principal  railways  in  1909, 
the  tonnage  handled  was  much  in  excess  of  former  years. 
There  were  very  few  complaints  of  shortage  of  cars.  All 
interested  worked  together  with  satisfactory  results. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


Montreal  to  Liverpool — 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Sept.  1,  9,  15,  23. 

Allan  Liners,  Sept.  2,  9,  16,  23. 

White  Star-Domiuion  Liners,  Sept.  3,  10,  17,  24. 

Montreal  to  Bristol — 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Sept.  3,  17. 
Dominion  Liners,  Sept.  10,  24. 
C.  N.  R.  Liners,  Sept.  1,  15,  29. 

Montreal  to  London — 

Allan  Liner,  Sept.  3,  12. 
Thomson  Liner,  Sept.  3,  10,  17. 
C.  P.  R.  Liner,  Sept.  4,  11,  18. 

Montreal  to  Antwerp — 

C.  P.  R.  Liner,  Sept.  4,  11,  18,  25. 

Montreal  to  Glasgow — 

Donaldson  Liner,  Sept.  1,  8,  15,  22. 
A.llan  Liner,  Sept.  3,  10,  17,  24. 

Montreal  to  Havre — 

Allan  Liner,  Sept.  3,  12. 

Montreal  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liner,  Sept.  3,  10,  17,  24. 

Montreal  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg — 
Canada  Liner,  Sept.  1,  22. 

Montreal  to  Dublin — 

Head  Liner,  about  Sept.  12. 

Montreal  to  Belfast — 

Head  Liner,  about  Sept.  25. 

Montreal  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Sept.  15. 

Montreal  to  South  Africa — • 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Sept.  25. 

Montreal  to  Cuba  and  Mexico — 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Sept.  15. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Canadian  patents  granted  to 
■Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5^  Elgin 
Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Russel  S.  Smart,  Resident,  from  whom 
-all  information  regarding  the  same  may  be  obtained: 

1270'72.  A.  Bellamy,  Fort  "William,  Ont.,  bon  car  doors. 

127073.  P.  Ford,  Montreal,  Que.,  machine  elements. 

127074.  Geo.  J.  Ogden,  Toronto,  Ont.,  electric  ovens. 
127076.  Wm.  H.  Archibald,  Vernon,  B.C.,  handtrucks. 
1270.77.  Jas.  V.  Donnelly,  Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  thrill  couplers 

and  antlrattler. 

127102.  C.  D.  Tilley,  Ottawa,  Ont,  self   enveloping  writing 
paper. 

127106.  Annie  Collins,  Guelph,  Ont.,  knife  and  fork  cleaning 
devices. 


127120.  E.  J.  iRoyler,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  buttonhole  sewing  attach- 
ment for  sewing  machines. 

127130.  Emanuel  J.  Boyler,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Wm.  Kohler,  Shel- 
burne,  Ont.  Buttonhole  sewing  attachment  for  sew- 
ing machines. 

127150.  Chas.  L.  Chisholm,  Marysville,  N.B.,  telephone  trans- 
mitters. 

127155.  S.  Cyr,  Valleyfield,  Que.,  trucks. 

127169.  Ed.  Grough,  Powassan,  Out.,  machines  for  pumping 
water. 

127184.  J.  S.  Knechtel,  Hanover,  Out.,  safety  devices  for  hold- 
ing pivotal  bins  in  an  open  position. 

127194.  C.  N.  Moisan,  Montreal,  Que.,  collapsible  boxes. 

127195.  J.  Morton,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  safety  appliances  for  rail- 

way tracks. 

127219.  Jno.  Geo.  Showes,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  combination  tables 

and  clothes  racks. 
127223.  Wm.  G.  Stewart,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  metal  fastener. 
127225.  A.  G.  Stout,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  audible  warning. 
127229.  D.  Tolton,  Guelph,  Ont..  collapsible  paper  boxes. 

127232.  W.  T.  Watson,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  cow  fenders. 

127233.  H.  Wm.  Wiebe,  Landham,  Sask.,  earth  drills. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 


Winnipeg,  Canada.— The  city  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  through  its 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  promised  support  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  planned  for  Winnipeg  in  1914. 

Turin,  Italy. — The  Turin  International  Exhibition  will  open 
in  April,  1911.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  out  a 
letter  calling  attention  to  it  and  urging  British  manufacturers 
to  take  part. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  DECISIONS 


The  following  decisions  have  been  given  relative  to  the 
rate  of  duty  leviable  on  various  articles  imported  into  New 
Zealand: 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

Articles. 

Tariif 
No. 

On  goods  the 
produce  or 

On  Foreign 
Goods. 

manufacture 
of  any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 

Cards,  programme,  unprinted,  with  em- 

161 

,S0  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

486 

Free. 

Free. 

197 

•SO  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

486 

Free. 

Free. 

439 

Free. 

Free. 

Metals — 

Iron  sheets,  plain,  galvanized,  less  than 

I    -  { 

Is.  9  3-5d. 

Is.  6d. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

Iron,  in  sheets,  plain,  galvanized,  J  in. 

Metal  threaded  screws  and  metal  thread- 

1  485 

Free. 

Free. 

89 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

197 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Note. — A  surtax  of  2%  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duty 
leviable  at  the  rates  given  on  the  above  dutiable  articles  is 
imposed  up  to  31st  March,  1911. 
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PARCEL  POST  CHARGES 


In  England  the  Parcel  Post  is  used  as  cheap  means 
of  sending  package  goods.   Some  anomalies. 


JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER,  Cliairmaii  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Cooper  Union  Parcel  Post  (New  York), 
has  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  July  number  of 
Pearson's  Magazine  on  the  above  subject  under  the  caption 
"  The  People  vs.  the  Express  Companies."  It  points  out  that 
postal  laws  in  the  United  States  put  a  prohibitory  rate  of  16 
cents  per  pound,  or  $320i  per  ton,  on  parcels  of  merchandise  sent 
by  mail.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  take  practically  the  entire 
parcel  business  away  from  the  Government  and  give  it  to  the 
express  companies.  To  make  its  operation  doubly  sure,  while 
the  express  companies  obligingly  carry  tons  weight  parcels,  the 
Post  Office  is  excluded  from  carrying  any  package  above  five 
pounds.    He  says: 

"  The  first  proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  governmental  car- 
riage of  parcels  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  German  postal 
parcels  service,  carrying  packages  for  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
pound — transporting  them,  if  necessary,  from  one  end  cf  Ger- 
many to  the  furthermost  town  in  Austria-Hungary — carrying 
all  sorts  of  parcels  up  to  a  hundred  pound  trunk." 

As  there  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  agitation  for  an 
extension  of  this  service  within  Canada  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
lay  before  our  readers  just  what  it  is;  how  it  compares  with 
the  service  between  Canada  and  foreign  countries;  also  how 
the  public  is  served  by  the  methods  adopted  by  the  postal 
authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  domestic  service  in  Canada  for  fourth  class  matter, 
which  includes  merchandise,  such  as  confectionery,  dry  goods, 
groceries,  hardware,  stationery  (including  blank  books,  etc.), 
not  included  in  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  and  not 
excluded  from  the  mails  by  the  -general  prohibitory  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  objectionable  matter,  is  limited  to  five 
pounds  in  weight  and  30  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  in  width 
or  depth,  but  the  combined  length  and  girth  of  any  packet 
must  in  no  case  exceed  6  feet.  The  rate  of  postage  is  1  cent 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  pre- 
paid, subject  to  a  fine  of  double  postage  for  any  deficiency  in 
prepayment.  The  rate  applicable  to  general  merchandise  when 
posted  in  Canada  addressed  to  the  United  States  is  1  cent  per 
ounces,  16  cents  per  pound,  arnd-the  limit  of  weight  is  4  pounds 
6  ounces. 

What  We  Pay. 

Closed  parcels  weighing  up  to  11  pounds  are  exchanged  by 
direct  mail  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Mexico, 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad  and  Tonago,  Leeward 
Islands,  St.  Lucia  and  British  Guiana  at  12  cents  per  pound; 
between  Bermuda  at  16  cents  for  the  first  pound,  28  cents  for 
2  pounds,  64  cents  for  5i  pounds,  and  $1.36,  for  11  pounds,  or 
121/3  cents  per  pound;  between  Hong  Kong  and  British  Post 
Offices  in  China  at  16  cents  for  the  first  pound,  28  cents  for  2 
pounds,  64  cents  for  5  pounds,  and  $1.36  for  11  pounds,  or 
121/3  cents  per  pound,  there  being  pound  rates  from  1  to  11 
pounds;  between  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  at  24 
cents  per  pound;  British  Solomon  Islands  at  30  cents  per 
pound.  Parcels  are  limited  to  7  pounds  between  Canada  and 
the  following  countries:  Newfoundland,  Japan,  Grenada  and 
St.  Vincent,  at  the  following, respective  rates,  15  cents,  20  cents, 
25  cents  and  25  cents.  The  general  regulation  as  to  size  is 
2x1  ft.  in  width  or  depth  (2x1x1),  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  must  not  ordinarily  exceed  30  in. 
in  length  or  1  ft.  in  width  or  depth,  but  in  the  case  of  parcels 
containing  golf  clubs,  umbrellas  or  articles  of  a  similar  form 
a  length  of  3  ft.  6  in.  is  permitted. 


Higher  Rates  at  Home. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  costs  16  cents  to  send  a  pound 
parcel  or  fraction  thereof,  or  80  cents  for  a  parcel  of  5  pounds 
by  post  between  any  two  places  in  Canada.    Compared  with 
this  a  1  pound  parcel  may  be  sent  from  any  point  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  countries  mentioned  for  12  cents,  or  a 
5  pound  parcel  for  60  cents  to  any  point  in  Canada.    It  costs 
no  more  to  send  a  pound  parcel  to  Hong  Kong  than  it  does  to 
send  it  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa,  and  considerably  less  for  a 
5  pound  parcel,  the  rate  from  Montreal  to  Hong  Kong  being 
^ -j^  64  cents  as  against  80  cents  to  Ottawa.    It  is  possible  this 
-  apparent  discrimination  in  the  service  has  received  considera- 
tion.   If  not,  it  seems  reasonable  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  it. 
I        An  extension  of  the  service  in  Canada  would  meet  with 
'    general  approval.    It  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  handling  certain  classes  of  traffic  which  are 
now  sent  by  other  means,  giving  a  better  and  more  desirable 
service  for  less  money  and,  it  is  believed,  with  profit  to  the 
\    Department.     It  would  relieve  our  express  companies  of  a 
\    certain  class  of  business  which  they  have  repeatedly  stated  at 
the  hearings  in  the  express  enquiry  they  did  not  want,  and 
on  which  they  are  likely  to  be  granted  permission  to  advance 
rates. 

With  regard  to  the  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  parcel 
post  conveys  anything  that  is  not  more  than  11  pounds  in 
weight  and  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  the  rate  being  6  cents  for  one 
pound  or  less,  8  cents  for  over  1  pound  and  under  2,  with  2 
cents  additional  for  each  pound  thereafter.  Eggs,  fish,  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  glass,  crockery,  liquids,  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
are  carried  by  parcel  post  to  the  great  convenience  of  a  very 
large  number  of  people.  The  Post  Office  Department  maintains 
in  addition  to  the  parcel  post  an  express  delivery  service,  either 
by  special  messenger  all  the  way  or  by  special  messenger  after 
transmission  by  post.  Special  delivery  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  mails  is  ilso  provided. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  it  was  announced  that  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  had  seen  M.  Delanney,  Directeur- 
General  des  Douanes,  with  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  French 
Consul  in  Liverpool  to  visa  the  certificates  of  origin  issued  in 
England  for  Canadian  goods  to  be  sent  to  France.  M.  Delanney 
had  announced  his  willingness  to  arrange  for  such  certificates 
to  be  vise,  provided  the  Chamber  could  offer  him  sufficient 
guarantees  that  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  goods  would  be 
carefully  investigated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other 
authority  granting  the  certificates. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  Consul  in 
Liverpool  would  now  visa  a  new  form  of  certificate  recently 
adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  was 
resolved'  that,  should  there  be  further  difficulties,  the  Liver- 
pool and  London  Chambers  of  (Commerce  be  asked  to  insist 
on  production  of  the  original  invoices  and  certificates,  and 
thus  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Customs  Administration. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  procedure  adopted  in  Liverpool. 


GENERAL  REVISION  OF  PORTUGUESE  TARIFF. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  is  preparing  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  which  will  double  the  duties  against  countries 
which  have  no  commercial  treaties  with  Portgual,  and  will 
increase  them  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  against  others. 
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THE   CONVENTION  CITY 

By  Wm.  S.  Keene 

A  Survey  of  the  Attractions  Presented  by  Vancouver,  the  City  which  has  led  all 
Others  in  Progress  during  recent  years.     Manufacturing  and  other  Advantages. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  whose  reputation  as  a   poi't  of  first  induce  tourist 

commercial  and  strategic  importance  in  the  chain  of  famed  Norway 
empire  is  now  so  freely  admitted,  occupies  the  unique  The  actual 

position  of  being  by  force  of  geographical  situation  and  physi-  as  to  happily 

cal  surroundings  destined  to  be  for  all  time  the  great  entrepot  Glasgow,  who 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  her  western  seaboard  and,  as  '  Fair,"  "  Well 

such,  well  entitled  to  be  styled  "  The  Liverpool  of  the  Pacific."  replied,  "  Och, 

Washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Japan  current,  the  coast  of  in  the  country. 

British  Columbia  enjoys  at  all  seasons  a  mild  temperature,  and  country;  from 


travel  from  Vancouver  to  rival  that  of  the  far- 
surroundings  of  Vancouver  are  so  exceptional 
realize  the  Highlander  s  ideal  for  the  City  of 
being  asked  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
,  Donald,  and  what  did  you  think  of  Glasgow?" 
man,  Glesgow  wud  be  a  fine  place  if  it  wass 
"  Now,  Vancouver  is  paramountly  a  city  in  the 
her  business  centre  the  mountains  are  an  ever- 


Hastings  and  Cambie  Streets  (Dominion  Trust  Building  in  foreground) 


her  7,0'OiO.  miles  of  shoreline,  stretching  on  the  one  hand  far 
inland  along  beautiful  fjords,  and  on  the  other  blanketed  by 
the  great  islands  of  Vancouver  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  grotip, 
while  thousands  of  smaller  islands  and  islets  dot  the  inter- 
vening waters,  is  a  scene  of  continuoifs  interest  and  ever-vary- 
ing panorama — the  entire  surface  of  the  land  right  up  to  the 
snowline  of  5,000.  feet  being  one  Bense  mass  of  forest,  almost 
entirely  evergreen,  comprising  pine,  cedar,  hemlock  and  spruce, 
the  underbrush  being  chiefly  vine-maple  and  fern,  while  in 
every  direction  the  skyline  is  broken  by  high  mountain  peaks 
whose  fantastic  groupings  and  kaleidoscopic  coloring  add 
charm  to  the  scene,  and  when  better  known  will  doubtless 


present  attraction;  at  English  Bay  you  are  at  a  seaside  resort; 
go  twenty  yards  off  the  trail  in  Stanley  Park  and  you  may  be 
a  thousand  miles  from  civilization. 

The  harbor  of  Vancouver  on  Burrard  Inlet  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  space  for 
over  twenty  miles  of  continuous  wharfage.  Vessels  of  any 
size  can  find  anchorage  in  safety;  the  depth  at  low  water  at 
the  C.P.R.  docks  is  26  feet,  while  the  average  tide  is  13%  feet, 
there  being  a  depth  of  30.  fathoms  in  the  stream.  The  width 
of  the  harbor  proper  is  two  and  a  quarter  miles  opposite 
Granville  St.,  and  ice  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  present  demand  for  water  frontage  going  hand  in  hand 
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with  railway  construction  and  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing industries  seem  to  indicate  that  within  a  few  years 
the  shoreline  of  Greater  Vancouver  will  not  only  extend  to 
Port  Moody  and  North  Vancouver,  but  will  also  include  the 
shores  of  English  Bay  and  the  north  arm  of  the  Fraser  River. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  now  actively  pushing 
forward  its  road  from  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  and  by  contract 
must  be  in  Vancouver  by  1914,  while  it  is  expected  that  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  also  be  built  from  Fort 
George  or  some  other  point  to  this  city,  and  in  addition  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are 
likely  to  be  competitors  on  Burrard  Inlet  for  the  traffic  which 
will  doubtless  ensue  from^  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  interim  developments,  not  only  of  British  Columbia 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  iron  smelting  will  be  inaugurated  near  Van- 
couver, which  in  its  train  would  naturally  be  followed  by  roll- 
ing mills,  the  production  of  steel,  and  many  subsidiary  indus- 
tries— at  present  precluded  for  want  of  the  necessary  law 
material — as  well  as  ultimately  iron-shipbuilding. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Vancouver  district  being 
identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of  France, 
there  is  every  warrant  to  predict  that  the  not  far  distant 
future  will  see  the  textile  industries  of  the  Dominion  in  great 
part  located  in  British  Columbia.  Here  the  wool  of  Austral- 
asia, the  cotton  of  the  Southern  States,  the  hemp  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  jute  of  the  Straits  Settlements  can  be  landed 
as  cheaply  as  in  Europe;  and  with  the  prospect  of  electric 


but  of  the  neighboring  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, whose  grain  must  flow  through  this  port. 

A  great  impetus  is  being  given  to  dairying,  poultry  raising, 
truck  farming  and  fruit  growing  in  the  lower  Fraser  valley, 
the  Delta  lands,  and  Lulu  Island  by  the  nearly  completed 
electric  railway  (74  miles)  from  Vancouver  to  Ohilliwack,  and 
other  branch  lines,  while  an  independent  electric  instalment, 
capable  of  extension  to  60,0)00  horsepower,  from  the  Stave 
River,  is  being  actively  constructed  by  the  Western  Canada 
Power  Company,  Limited,  and  will  prove  a  strong  factor  to 
aid  and  induce  the  extension  of  industrial  enterprise  along 
new  lines. 

Vancouver  occupies  an  important  position  as  chief  centre 
of  the  great  lumbering  industries  of  the  Province,  and  it  is 
here  also  where  the  chief  salmon  canneries  are  owned  and 
controlled,  as  well  as  the  halibut  fisheries  of  Hecate  Straits 
and  Dixon's  Entrance. 


power  easily  available,  and  running  water  all  the  year  round, 
the  introduction  of  the  latest  improved  machinery,  placed 
under  competent  management,  should  make  it  not  impossible 
to  produce  many  classes  of  goods  at  present  imported  and 
subject  to  duties  which  should,  to  a  great  extent,  counter- 
balance the  higher  price  of  labor  at  present  existing  in  the 
West.  A  tannery  offers  an  immediate  opening.  Two  great 
factors  in  the  prospective  increase  and  permanence  of  Van- 
couver's population  are  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  public  schools,  the  latter  soon  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  erection  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia;  while  it  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  means 
of  travel  are  constantly  becoming  more  comfortable  and  that 
much  variety  of  change  may  be  reached  within  very  short 
space  of  time  owing  to  the  increasing  lines  of  communica- 
tion being  formed  with  the  city,  both  by  land  and  sea. 

So  great  is  the  increasing  tourist  travel  to  the  Coast  that 
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hotel  accommodation  in  Vancouver  is  taxed  to  the  utmost 
almost  the  whole  year  round,  and  not  only  does  this  offer  a 
field  of  enterprise  to  capital  and  competent  caterers,  but  there 
is  room  for  establishing  well-managed  hostelries  at  places 
which  might  be  selected  along  the  coast  or  at  picturesque 
points  beyond  the  city  limits,  but  easy  of  access  by  tram  or 
motor. 

Vancouver  contains  many  handsome  and  commodious  build- 
ings in  the  business  section,  while  the  residential  districts  are 
bright  with  evergreen  lawns  and  beautiful  gardens,  in  which 
roses  bloom  for  eight  months  of  the  year. 


Classified  Production. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of  1910 
amounted  to  129, 208  tons,  against  69,906  tons  in  the  last  half 
of  1909  and  99,639  tons  in  the  first  half  of  that  yeir.  The 
production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of  1910  amounted 
to  165,984  tons,  against  192,853  tons  in  the  last  half  of  1909 
and  165,112  tons  in  the  first  half. 

Production  by  Fuels. 

The  production  of  bituminous  pig  iron  in  the  first  half  of 


Hastings  Street,  from  Bank  of  British  North  America  to  Winch  Block,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


CANADIAN  PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  has  received 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  statistics  of  the  production  of 
pig  iron  in  Canada  in  the  first  six  months  of  1910. 

Total  Production. 

The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  pig  iron  in  the  Domin- 
ion in  the  first  half  of  1910  amounted  to  376,271  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  327,449  tons  in  the  last  half  of  1909  and 
349,641  tons  in  the  first  half.  This  is  an  increase  of  48,822 
tons  as  compared  with  the  last  half  of  1909  and  of  26,630 
tons  as  compared  with  the  first  half.  The  production  in  the 
first  half  of  1910  was  the  greatest  in  any  half  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  production  since  1907: 


Gross  tons. 
First  half  . . . 
Second  half  . 


Periods: 

1907.  1908. 
270,100  307,074 
311,046  256,5S8 


Total    581,146 


563.672 


1909. 
349,641 
327,449 

677,090 


1910. 
376,271 


1910,  including  a  small  quantity  of  ferro-silicon  made  with 
electricity,  amounted  to  368,856  tons,  against  314,425  tons  in 
the  last  half  of  1909,  and  347,482  tons  in  the  first  half  of  that 
year.  In  the  first  half  of  1910,  the  production  of  charcoal 
pig  iron  amounted  to  7,415  tons,  against  13,024  tons  in  the 
last  half  of  1909  and  2,159  tons  in  the  first  half. 

Furnaces  in  Blast. 

On  June  30tli,  1910',  Canada  had  16  completed  blast  fur- 
naces, of  which  12  were  in  blast  and  four  were  idle.  Of  this 
total,  12  were  equipped  to  use  coke  and  four  to  use  charcoal. 
In  addition,  three  coke  furnaces  were  being  built  and  one 
coke  furnace  had  been  partly  erected,  and  its  construction 
indefinitely  suspended. 

During  the  first  half  of  1910,  the  total  number  of  furnaces 
in  Canada  actually  in  blast  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
period  was  14. 


The  Canada  Sugar  Refining  Company  will  erect  a  factory 
building  in  Montreal  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 
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WORKMEN'S    OLD-AGE  BENEFITS 

By  S.  T.  Bastedo 


The  Government  Provides  a  Scheme  Whereby  at  a  Minimum  of  Cost  Annuities  may 
be  Provided  for  Old  Age.    How  the  Employer  is  Interested. 


I 


N  the  course  of  an  article  dealing  with  the  question  of 
annuities  for  workmen  under  the  Government  plan,  Mr. 
S.  T.  Bastedo  deals  with  the  relationship  of  employers  to 
\    the  scheme  as  follows: 

"  I  need  hardlj-  remind  you  that  the  problem  of  what  shall 
be  done  for  the  aged  employee  is  one  which  has  for  years  been 
agitating  the  public  mind  in  almost  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  It  has  become  an  urgent  one  in  the  modern 
business  world,  owing  to  the  universal  demand  now-a-days  for 
young  men.  For  that  reason,  and  also  because  the  average 
period  of  employment  has  become  shortened  by  a  more  general 
use  of  machinery  and  the  strain  from  industrial  activity,  men 
are  forced  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  the  case  some 
years  ago,  and  the  position  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  with 
improved  habits  of  living  and  improved  sanitary  conditions 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  being  lengthened;  so  that  the 
period  of  dependence  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
"What  to  do  with  the  wornout  worker  is,  therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  becoming 'more  and 
more  serious,  and  one  that  requires  and  demands  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  every  conscientious  employer  and  every 
thinking  employee.  That  we  cannot  longer  be  governed  by  the 
customs,  the  usages  and  the  doctrines  of  the  past,  must,  I 
think,  be  conceded.  To  keep  the  man  on  the  pay-roll  and  on 
full  salary  would  entail  not  only  considerable  outlay,  but 
would  disorganize  the  working  force.  To  turn  him  adrift  in 
his  old  age,  penniless,  after  years  of  faithful  service,  would, 
it  is  felt,  be  inhuman,  and  what  any  man  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  his  bosom  would  shrink  from  doing.  Recog- 
nizing these  difficulties,  certain  industrial  concerns  have  for 
some  time  sought  to  solve  the  question  by  evolving  retiring 
schemes  within  themselves,  some  bearing  the  whole  cost,  and 
some  a  proportion  thereof;  and  while  these  have  been  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  I  am  afraid  that  for  various  reasons  they 
have  not  operated  -with  entire  satisfaction  either  to  the  em- 
ployer or  to  the  employee,  and  to  the  former,  chiefly,  because  of 
the  labor  and  responsibility  involved  in  the  judicious  care  and 
management  of  the  fund.  Under  the  Annuities  Act,  these  bur- 
dens are  assumed  by  the  Government  at  the  minimum  of  cost 
and  with  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and 
employee,  and  I  believe  its  provisions  may  be  adapted  to  their 
requirements  in  a  manner  that  a  domestic  arrangement  could 
not  be.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  president  o"f 
an  industrial  concern  in  the  State  of  New  York,  employing 
thousands  of  hands,  where  a  contributory  scheme  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  and  he  informs  me  his  conclusions 
are  that  such  schemes  can  only  be  operated  with  perfect  satis- 
faction where  the  Government  is  at  the  back  of  them.  The 
Canadian  Government  scheme  is  equitable  to  all  alike,  each 
person  enjoying  such  Annuity,  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  as 
his  contributions,  assisted  by  those  of  the  employer,  will  pur- 
chase— ^nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Advantages  to  Employer. 

"  The  motives  which  may  properly  induce  an  employer  to 
1]  provide  for  his  old  employees  need  not  be  alone  philanthropic 
j  or  charitable.    He  might  do  so  for  purely  business  reasons — to 
\  avoid  frequent  changes  in  his  staff,  for  it  is  clear  such  changes 
are  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production;  to 


promote  applications  for  employment  from  the  highest  grade  of 
\  men,  because  the  best  class  of  men  would  naturally  seek  his 
employment  when  it  became  known  that  he  rewarded  faithful 
service  in  that  way,  and  increased  efficiency  means  increased 
value  to  the  employer — an  increase  in  the  daily  output,  the 
production  of  a  better  article  from  the  same  material,  the 
superior  quality  of  the  article  creating  an  increased  demand 
therefor,  the  increased  demand  commanding  a  higher  price — 
and  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  the  manufacturer  who 
establishes  a  reputation  for  turning  out  superior  goods  will,  as 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  secure  and  retain  the 
patronage  of  the  best  customers.  Greater  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  would  also  be  promoted,  and  greater  fidelity 
,  ij  to  the  employer's  interests  would  be  created.  The  employee 
'  would  be  more  careful  in  the  use  of  material,  would  look  after 
it  and  the  machinery  in  his  charge  with  greater  vigilance,  and 
by  so  doing  the  loss  by  waste  and  expenditure  for  repairs, 
which  every  manufacturer  knows  is  enormous,  would  be 
materially  reduced.  The  employee  would  feel  that  he  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concern — that  his  inter- 
ests and  his  employer's  were  identical,  and  he  would  dis- 
courage strikes,  the  nightmare  of  all  large  employers.  I  have 
no  doubt  many  other  reasons  why  the  adoption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment scheme  would  be  advantageous  from  a  business  stand- 
point will  occur  to  the  employer.  But  the  advantages  I  have 
mentioned  would,  it  is  believed,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
apparent  cost  to  the  employer  of  assisting  his  men  to  purchase 
Annuities. 

"  The  employer  may  also  take  a  loftier  view  of  the  matter. 
He  may  think  that  the  wages  he  pays  his  employee  for  the 
opportunity  he  gives  him  of  working  for  him  is  not  the  only 
acknowledgment  he  should  make  of  his  services.  He  may 
agree  with  the  head  of  a  large  concern  in  Montreal,  who  said 
to  me:  '  I  have  in  my  employ  men  and  women  who  have  been 
with  me  for  twenty  years  or  more.  I  have  paid  them  good 
wages,  but  I  know  that  for  various  reasons  the  majority  of 
them  have  not  been  able  to  save  a  cent.  From  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  I  have  made  money.  I  feel  that  I  am  still  in  their 
debt,  and  I  intend  to  purchase  Annuities  for  them.'  What, 
therefore,  a  man  may  consider  his  obligation  to  be  to  an 
employee  who  has  been  in  his  service  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  may  also,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  profit,  be  willing  to 
admit  in  regard  to  the  employee  just  entering  his  service,  or 
who  has  Ibeen  wit'h  hiim  for  a  few  years  only." 

As  an  example  of  the  proposition,  Mr.  Bastedo  points  out  ■ 
that  if  a  man  aged  20'  will  pay  to  the  Government  50-  cents  a 
week  from  age  20-  to  age  60'  (when  his  payments  would  cease), 
a  total  of  only  $26  a  year,  or  a  grand  total  during  the  40  years 
of  only  $1,040,  the  Government  will  pay  him,  beginning  at  60 
and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  an  annual  income 
of  $259. 82, _  an  amount  which  represents  a  return  each  year  of 
one-quarter  of  his  purchase  money,  and  equals,  less  18  cents, 
the  income  from  an  investment  of  $5,200  at  5  per  cent. 

If  he  should  die  before  60,  the  Government  will  return  to 
his  wife,  or  his  h-eirs,  all  that  he  has  paid  in,  with  3  per  cent, 
compoundi  interest  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

If  he  should  die,  say.  at  59,  they  would  receive  $2,050.32  V 
in  cash. 
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ONTARIO'S  TRUE  NATIONAL  POLICY  IN  REGARD 
TO  WHITE  AND  BLACK  COAL 

By  W.  K.  McNaught  /  ^< 

\  Mr.  McNaught  Discusses  the  Power,  Heating  and  Lighting  Problem  of  Ontario,  with  XV 

Special  Reference  to  the  Development  of  its  Immense  Water  powers  and  their  Actual 
Money  Value. 


IT  has  often  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  Ontario 
Government's  Hydro-Electric  power  policy,  that  while  it 
'i\        might  perhaps  be  all  right  for  the  manufacturer,  it  would 
'  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 
^       Objection  has  also  been  made,  that  while  this  power  policy 
may  be  of  benefit  to  those  towns  and  cities  lying  contiguous  to 
the  Niagara  Falls,  it  can  only  be  local  in  its  scope,  and  that 
therefore  the  other  parts  of  the  Province  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  towards  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  first  of  these  assertions  has  been  so  often  disproved, 
V-  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  point  out  that,  although  the 
1  manufacturer  may  primarily  be  the  greatest  gainer  by  this 
enterprise,  it  will  also  beneficially  affect  in  the  following  ways 
C.J  every  citizen  residing  in  any  of  the  districts  where  cheap 
Hydro-Electric  energy  is  supplied: 

(1)  They  will  be  able  to  purchase  electric  light  for  their 
homes  very  much  cheaper  than  they  get  it  at  present. 

(2)  The  cost  of  lighting  public  buildings  and  streets  will 
be  very  much  reduced,  which  will  be  a  direct  saving  to  every 
citizen  who  pays  municipal  taxes. 

(3)  The  same  thing  will  obtain  in  regard  to  the  power 
used  by  the  municipality  for  pumping  water  for  fire  protec- 
tion, street  cleaning  purposes,  and  household  use. 

(4)  The  same  thing  will  also  obtain  in  regard  to  power 
used  for  operating  Electric  Street  Railway  Systems,  especially 
those  operated  under  public  ownership,  in  which  every  citizen 
has  a  direct  interest. 

(5)  Every  citizen  who  works  in  a  factory,  office  or  store 
will  be  a  gainer  in  health  by  the  substitution  of  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes,  and  in  comfort  by  the  elimination  of 
the  smoke  nuisance. 

As  I  have  already  said,  these  benefits  are  so  self-evident 
that  they  have  only^  to  be  stated  in  order  to  convince  any  fair- 
minded  person  that  they  are  absolutely  true. 

The  other  assertion,  while  plausible  on  its  face,  has  only 
to  be  examined  to  show  how  unfounded  it  really  is.  The 
Hydro-Electric  power  policy  of  the  Ontario  Government  is  not 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  Niagara  power,  but  is  a  much 
larger  and  far-reaching  question  than  the  general  public  have 
heretofore  imagined,  and  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
drawing  attention  to  some  phases  of  it  which,  so  far,  have  not 
received  the  publicity  and  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  Coal  Situation  in  Ontario. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  its  fuel 
supply.  Although  it  has  an  almost  illimitable  supply  of  pulp- 
wood  and  other  valuable  timber,  it  is  entirely  without  any  coal 
of  its  own.  True,  Canada  has  magnificent  coal  beds  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  as  also  in  the  Western  Provinces,  but 
these  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  inas- 
much as  the  charges  for  transportation  would  practically  put 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  our  citizens,  except  as  a  makeshift 
during  a  fuel  famine.  Practically  every  pound  of  coal  used  in 
this  Province  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  corporations  that  own  the  coal  also  own 


the  railroads  over  which  it  has  to  be  transported.  With  this 
double-headed  monopoly  it  is  self-evident  that  the  citizens  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  to  pay  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

In  addition  to  this,  another  handicap  is  the  duty  of  53 
cents  per  ton  levied  by  the  Dominion  Government  upon 
bituminous  or  soft  coal,  and  which,  as  the  Customs  returns 
will  show,  is  mainly  borne  by  the  people  of  this  Province. 

Fuel  Situation  in  Ontario  will  Become  Worse. 

But  bad  as  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
the  coal  situation,  it  might  be,  and  indeed  it  will  surely  be, 
very  much  worse,  unless  we  become  alive  to  the  situation  and 
conserve  our  natural  fuel  resources. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  although  we  have  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  pulpwood  and  other  valuable  coicimer- 
cial  timber,  our  supply  of  hard  wood  has  been  wasted  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  counted  on  in  the  older  settled 
portions  of  the  Province  except  as  a  "  dernier  ressort during 
a  period  of  fuel  shortage,  so  that,  after  all  is  said,  the  citizens 
of  Ontario  are  really  dependent  for  their  fuel  upon  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  supply  of  this  vital  necessity  may  be  cut  off 
at  any  time  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes. 
J-  (a)  A  strike  amongst  the  coal  miners,  such  as  happened  a 
few  years  ago,  might  easily  break  out  again,  in  which  event, 
^  while  our  coal  supply  might  not  be  altogether  cut  off,  it  would 
probably  cost  us  at  least  double  the  present  high  price.  Dur- 
ing the  last  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
coal  sold  in  Toronto  at  from  $14  to  $20  a  ton,  and  even  at  that 
enormous  price  could  only  be  secured  in  very  small  quantities. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  (which  God  forbid),  the  export  of  coal  to 
Canada  would  at  once  be  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  United 
States  Government,  with  the  result  that  the  greatest  hardship 
would  fall  upon  the  working  classes  of  this  Province,  who 
could  ill  afford  to  pay  war  prices  for  fuel,  which  could  only 
be  obtained  from  our  Eastern  or  Western  Canadian  coal  mines 
after  a  very  long  and  expensive  haul.  But  many  will  say  that 
there  is  no  fear  whatever  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  they  assert  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible 
in  this  age  of  enlightenment  and  Christianity.  My  own  view 
is  that,  although  war  is  improbable,  it  is  not  impossible,  and 
one  has  only  to  study  history,  even  that  of  our  own  country, 
to  understand  how  such  a  thing  might  be  brought  about  from 
something  in  which  Canada  had  no  interest  whatever. 

(c)  But,  even  granting  that  war  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  impossible,  there  is  still  another 
and  a  more  real  danger  confronting  us  in  regard  to  the  coal 
question  that  we  cannot  argue  away,  and  that  is,  that  the 
,^time  is  not  far  distant  when  necessity  will  force  the  United 
i  -States  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  and  other  natural  pro- 
ducts which  cannot  be  replaced. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  fuel  supply  taken  from 
the  forest  and  one  taken  from  the  mines:  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  our  forests  can  be  scientifically  husbanded  so  as  to 
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ensure  a  regular  and  unfailing  supply  for  all  time.  With 
coal,  however,  it  is  entirely  different.  Every  pound  taken  from 
the  mine  reduces  the  supply  by  just  that  amount.  It  cannot 
be  replaced  again,  so  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  husbanded, 
when  the  supply  will  be  entirely  exhausted. 

Self-Preservation  will  Force  the  United  States  to  Prohibit 
the  Export  of  Coal. 

That  the  people. of  tire  United  States  are  becoming  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  coal  situation  is  evidenced  from  their  appoint- 
ment of  a  Conservation  Commission,  which  is  now  making 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  how  they  can  best  be  dealt  with  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  people. 

But,  says  someone,  if  even  what  you  say  were  true,  there  is 
little  danger  of  an  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  United 
States  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

In  this,  however,  I  am  afraid  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  About  two  years  ago  (May,  190i8,)  a  meeting  of 
State  Governors  and  other  distinguished  and  scientific  men 
was  called  at  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt  to  discuss 
the  conservation  of  the  national  resources.  Amongst  others 
who  attended  this  meeting  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  in  his 
address  he  made  the  statement  that  the  United  States  were 
even  then  within  measurable  distance  of  the  exhaustion  of  tiieir 
supply  of  anthracite  coal,  and  he  placed  the  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields  at  less  than  fifty  years,  even  at  the  then 
present  rate  of  consumption.  This  statement  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  scientific  authorities. 

"  Presei'vation  is  the  first  law  o'f  nature,"  and  it  is  there- 

V  fore  probable  that  long  before  the  coal  in  the  United  States 
becomes  exhausted,  the  entire  supply  will  be  taken  over  by 
their  Government  and  conserved  in  every  possible  way  for 

V  the  national  benefit.  One  thing  is  certain,  not  a  single  pound 
^  of  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States. 

That  this  is  not  an  alarmist  cry  is  proved  by  the  published 
opinion  of  prominent  United  States  scientists.  The  Hon. 
George  Ottis  Smith,  a  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
United  States  Government,  has  this  to  say  upon  the  matter, 
the  italics  only  being  mine: 

"  A  glance  at  the  world's  reserves  of  coal  shows  plainly 
not  only  that  the  United  States  leads  all  other  countries  in 
production,  our  annual  output  being  nearly  40%  of  the  total, 
but  also  that  it  possesses  the  greatest  reserves.  Still,  in 
respect  to  no  mineral  is  tliere  greater  need  of  emphasizing  the 
folly  of  exporting  the  raw  material.  Let  us  keep  our  coal  at 
home,  and  with  it  manufacture  whatever  the  world  needs." 

Is  it  not  suggestive  of  the  future  action  of  the  United 
States  that  such  a  policy  should  have  been  suggested  by  one 
of  the  leading  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  care  of  its  natural  products. 

That  such  a  policy  as  regards  coal  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  regard  to  their  beds  of  phos- 
phate rock  used  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer.  Acting  upon 
the  advice  of  their  scientists,  in  December,  1908,  the  phos-phate 
lands  of  the  West  were  formally  withdrawn  from  private 
/  entry,  in  order  to  conserve  them  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
tAthe  United  States. 

Not  only  this,  but  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  openly  urging  that  there  should  at 
once  be  a  law  passed  absolutely  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  a  single  pound  of  phosphate  rock,  and  he  emphasizes  this 
by  the  statement  that  the  export  of  this  necessity  of  the 
farmer  would  be  regarded  by  statesmen  of  foreign  civilized 
nations  as  unthinkable  folly. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trend  of  the 


United  States  policy,  as  regards  natural  products,  is  conserva- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  American  people  only,  and  that  the 
very  moment  they  believe  that  their  own  needs  demand  the 
■  prohibition  of  the  export  of  such  products,  whether  it  be  phos- 
phate rock,  coal  or  timber,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  enforce 
such  a  law. 

Ontario's  Remedy. 

This  being  the  case,  what  remedy  will  the  people  of  On- 
tario have?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  their  remedy  can  only  lie  in 
three  directions. 

First. — The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  our  great 
virgin  forests,  and  the  reforestation  of  cleared  lands  which 
are  unsuited  for  agriculture. 

The  application  of  scientific  methods  to  our  existing  forests 
could  be  quickly  brought  about,  but,  unfortunately,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  standing  timber  is  suitable  for  high- 
class  fuel,  and  could  never  take  the  place  of  coal,  either  for 
heating  purposes  or  for  the  production  of  power.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  supply  is  situated  far  from  our  present  cbm- 
mercial  centres,  and,  even  were  it  suitable,  the  freight  would 
enhance  the  price  so  much  as  to  make  its  use  almost  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  reforestation  of  old  Ontario,  especially  with  hard 
woods  suitable  for  fuel,  would  be  a  very  slo\v  and  expensive 
process,  but  it  could  be  done  with  profit  to  the  community 
generally,  and  the  sooner  such  a  policy  is  entered  upon  by  the 
Government,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  for  those  who  will  come  after  us.  For  not  only 
will  such  forests  produce  valuable  commercial  timber  as  well 
as  fuel,  but  they  would  materially  help  our  farmers  by  in- 
creasing the  rainfall,  diminish  the  danger  from  spring  floods, 
and  increase  and  equalize  the  flow  of  our  rivers  so  as  to 
render  them  more  valuable  for  the  development  of  Hydro- 
Electric  energy. 

Second. ^The  exploitation  of  the  immense  beds  of  peat 
fuel  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Province. 

The  peat  beds  of  Ontario  are  estimated  to  cover  approxi- 
mately 36,0i0)0i  square  miles,  an  area  which  would  produce 
about  28,00O,0'0iO,0i0'0  tons  of  air-dried  peat,  said  to  be  equal 
in  fuel  value  to  about  14,0fl'0i,0dO,00iO  tons  of  coal. 

So  far,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  con- 
vert this  peat  into  commercial  fuel,  but  from  the  results  of  ex- 
periments now  being  carried  on  by  the  Dominion  Government 
and  others,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  ultimately  over- 
come, and  our  peat  bogs,  which  are  now  serious  drawbacks 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  be  converted  into  profitable 
enterprises,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Province  generally. 

Third. — The  nationalization  and  development  of  our  water 
powers. 

This  has  already  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  Government  of 
Ontario,  under  the  management  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  supply  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  power  as  near  its  actual  cost  as  is  com- 
|i  mercially  possible.    This  is  not  only  a  new  but  a  true  national 
\^  U  policy,  which  will  ultimately  be  of  advantage  to  every  man, 
'  woman  and  child  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Extent  of  Ontario's  Water  Powers. 

Right  here  it  is  pertinent  to  enquire  just  what  is  the  extent 
of  our  provincial  water  powers,  and  what  is  their  real  value. 

Regarding  this  matter  much  has  been  said  and  written,  but 
we  are  as  yet  without  any  reliable  data  from  which  we  can 
give  absolute  facts,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted 
that  many  of  the  statements  made  are  mere  guesswork. 

Thus,  regarding  the  total  water  power  of  the  entire  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  Mr.  Challies  estimates  the  minimum  develop- 
ment of  our  water  powers  as  25,682,9W  h.p.,  while  the  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton's  estimate  is  only  16,696,279  h.p.— a  difference 
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of  nearly  9,0fl.0,0'00'  h.p.  The  estimates  of  the  power  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  of  this  Province  also  show  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  as  they  range  all  the  way  from  4,0O0,00i0 
h.p.  to  over  S.OiOiO.OiOO  h.p. 

Professor  Fessenden,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  estimates  that  the  Niagara  River  alone, 
taking  it  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing 6,0fl'0,00O  h.p.,  at  least  one-half  of  which  belongs  to  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  the  Niagara  River  development,  there  are 
many  other  good  water  powers  throughout  the  settled  portions 
of  Ontario,  and  the  following  estimate  of  their  capacity  has 
been  made  by  the  Engineers  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission : 


St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  District    1,521,526  H.P. 

Moira  River  and  tributaries    4,90i0 

Lower  Trent  River    43,510 

Upper  Trent  River    17,265 

S.W.  Ontario  Rivers    tributary    to  Lake 

Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  and  as  far 

north  as  French  River    59,483  " 

Algoma  and  Thunder  Bay  District   350i,675 

Rainy  River  District   20i3,828 


2,201,187  H.P. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  also  have  the  great  water  powers  of 
Ontario's  northern  slope  to  James  Bay,  estimated  by  L.  V. 
Rorke  to  be  as  follows,  and,  large  as  these  figures  may  appear, 
they  are  considered  by  T.  B.  Speight  (himself  no  mean  author- 
ity) to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate: 


Abitibi,  Black  and  Frederickhouse  Rivers.  359,300  H.P. 
Matagimi,  Kapuskasing   and  Groundhog 

Rivers    693.800  " 

Missinabi  and  Opazatiki  Rivers   292,100 

Kenogami  River    98.800 

Ogoke  River   216,600  " 

Winnipeg  and  English  Rivers   370,0'0'0  " 


2,0i3O,60.0  H.P. 

These  estimates  would,  therefore,  figure  up  as  follows: 

Niagara  River  and  District   3,0.00,000  H.P. 

Central  Ontario    2,201,187  " 

Northern  Ontario    2,0'30',600 


Total  estimated  water  powers  of  Ontario..    7,231,787  H.P. 


As  I  have  already  stated,  the  above  figures  are  only  esti- 
mates, and  our  real  water-power  development  will  never  be 
actually  known  until  every  stream  in  the  Province  has  been 
carefully  and  accurately  tested  for  its  minimum  and  maximum 
flow  of  water  by  competent  engineers.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  fair  to  assume  that  our  water  powers  will  have 
a  minimum  development  appreciating  to  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mates given  above,  or  say  3,0i00,0i0iO  h.p.,  which  would  appear 
to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Value  of  Ontario's  Water  Powers. 

On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  we  can  always  depend 
upon  our  water  powers  for  a  development  of  3,0i0i0,000'  h.p., 
what  does  this  really  mean  to  the  people  of  this  Province? 

Translated  into  coal  and  taking  20  tons  of  coal  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  produce  one  horse  power  of  energy  for 
24  hours  per  day  for  one  year  (a  very  low  estimate),  it  would 
mean  that  our  water  powers  are  as  valuable  to  Ontario  as  coal 
mines  capable  of  producing  60,0001,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 


Translated  into  dollars  and  cents,  it  means  that,  taking  coal 
at  $3  per  ton,  we  would  have  an  annual  development  of 
power  from  our  waterfalls  which,  if  produced  from  coal,  would 
cost  us  $18O,00i0i,0i0i0'  in  cash  per  year. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  returns  would  not 
be  for  one  year,  or  even  for  fifty  years,  but  as  long  as  water 
follows  nature's  law  to  seek  the  lowest  level,  which  will  be  for 
all  time. 

But  someone  will  at  once  say  that  the  saving  to  our  people 
would  not  be  the  entire  amount  of  the  cost  of  power,  but  only 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  steam  generated  and  Hydro- 
Electric  power.  This  is  quite  true,  and  this  difference  has 
been  placed  by  Professor  Fessenden  at  an  average  of  $20  per 
horse  power  per  year,  which  would  amount  to  $60,00'0,000i  per 
annum,  if  estimated  on  the  3,000i,0'00  h.p.  which  our  water 
powers  are  capable  of  producing. 

These  figures  are  so  large  as  to  make  it  diflicult  to  realize 
just  what  they  mean,  but  perhaps  their  importance  can  be 
better  understood  if  the  actual  value  that  could  be  realized 
from  the  proper  utilization  of  our  provincial  water  powers  is 
compared  with  the  output  of  the  farms  of  this  Province.  The 
official  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  gives  the  market  value  of  the  crops  for  the 
year  1908,  consisting  of  Fall  Wheat.  Spring  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  Rye,  Buckwheat,  Corn  for  nusking.  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Mangel-wurtzel,  Turnips,  Sugar  Beets,  Mixed  Grain, 
Corn,  Hay  and  Clover,  as  having  a  total  value  of  $164,077,282, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  actual  cash  value  which 
could  be  obtained  from  our  water-power  development  were  it 
utilized  to  its  full  capacity.  We  boast  of  the  wonderful  wheat 
crop  of  our  great  and  ever-expanding  West,  but  in  our  pro- 
vincial waterfalls  we  have  a  Golconda  capable  of  producing 
each  and  every  year,  for  all  time,  an  amount  of  power  worth 
nearly  double  the  present  annual  value  of  our  western  wheat 
crop,  enormous  as  that  now  appears  to  us. 

Present  Saving  to  the  Province. 

The  figures  given  above  are,  as  already  stated,  based  upon 
the  full  development  of  our  water  powers,  and  the  objection 
may  be  raised  that  at  the  present  time  but  very  few  of  them 
are  developed,  and  that  therefore  the  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  power  which  may  be  obtained  from  them  is  merely  theo- 
retical and  of  little  practical  value. 

Owing  to  the  way  in  which  our  census  returns  are  made 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
power  used  in  manufacturing,  either  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  something  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  remedied  when  the  new  census  is  taken  next 
year.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Sifton,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  total  water-power  development  in 
the  entire  Dominion  of  514,890i  h.p.,  which  disiJlaces  and  prac- 
tically prevents  the  importation  of  over  11,000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  He  estimates  that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  our 
present  water-power  development  is  331,157  h.p.,  which  saves 
the  cost  of  importing  7,285,454  tons  of  coal  per  year.  So  far 
as  this  Province  is  concerned,  these  figures  appear  to  be  very 
large,  and  my  investigations  do  not  warrant  a  credit  to  this 
source  of  energy  at  present  of  more  than  232,0OOi  h.p.,  which, 
at  the  coal  equivalent  assumed  by  Mr.  Sifton,  would  be  equal 
to  5,104,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  but  even  at  these  reduced 
figures  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  showing. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  note  the  value  of  the 
coal  annually  imported  into  Canada,  remembering  that  almost 
the  entire  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  used  for  generating  power 
which  could  be  produced  at  far  less  cost  within  our  own 
country  from  water  powers  which  are  at  present  .going^  to 
waste. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  by  the  people  of  this  Province  that  not 
only  do  these  imports  of  coal  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States,  but  that  nearly  the  entire  of  the  bituminous 


Year  Ending 
March  31st,  1909. 

Tons. 

Value  in  .?. 

Duty  Paid, 

Total, 

Bituminous  

6,763,352 
3,059,663 

$13,151,449 
14,034,202 

$3,148,045 

$16,299,494 
14,n34,l'20 

Totals  

9,823,015 

$27,185,469 

$3,148,045 

$.30,.3.33,514 

coal  is  imported  by  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  Province 
pays  into  the  Dominion  Treasury  practically  the  entire 
amount  of  the  duty  levied  upon  this  article.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  $3,00'0i,0i0i0.  of  duty  levied  upon  the  motive 
power  of  this  Province  is  a  handicap  which  the  manufacturers 
of  Ontario  have  to  contend  against  from  which  their  United 
States  competitors  are  absolutely  free. 

A  New  National  Policy. 

As  I  have  already  endeavored  to  point  out,  owing  to  its 
geographical  position  and  its  geological  formation,  this  Pro- 
vince is  dependent  for  its  coal  supply  upon  the  United 
States,  a  source  that  self-interest,  combined  with  self-preserva- 
tion, must  ultimately  and  inevitably  close  to  us. 

With  these  things  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  question  arises: 
What  should  our  people  do  under  the  circumstances? 

In  view  of  the  facts  already  stated,  it  must  be  self-evident 
that,  although  there  are  possible  sources  of  supply  in  our 
forests  and  peat  bogs,  yet  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  best  and 
most  immediate  available  assets  of  this  kind  that  we  have,  is 
the  energy  that  can  be  derived  from  our  splendid  water  powers. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  I  desire  to  quote  just  one  sentence 
from  the  admirable  address  of  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  before 
'  the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission  in  January,  1910, 
when  he  said:  "The  flowing  waters  of  Canada  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  apart  from  the  soil,  our  greatest  and  most 
valuable  undeveloped  natural  resource.  They  are  more  valu- 
able than  all  our  minerals,  because,  properly  conserved,  they 
will  never  be  exhausted;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  be  in- 
creased." 

While  the  transforming  of  electric  energy  into  heat  has 
not  yet  been  so  perfected  as  to  make  it  commercially  success- 
ful, it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  long  before 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  utilize  it  for  heating  pur- 
poses, inventive  science  will  have  solved  even  this  difficulty 
and  brought  it  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

Apart  from  the  heating  of  buildings,  however,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cheap  and  almost  unlimited  supply  of  Hydro-Electric 
energy  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  more  especially  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  will  be  many. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  these  advantages  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article,  but  although  highly  important, 
they  were  only  such  as  concern  the  citizen  in  his  private 
capacity.  There  are  others  of  a  national  character,  however, 
which  should  appeal  to  every  patriotic  citizen. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  greater  part  of  the 
power  at  present  used  in  this  Province  is  generated  from 
steam,  produced  from  coal  imported  from  the  United  States 
at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $16,000,000'  in  good  Canadian  money. 

Even  if  the  utilization  of  all  of  our  water  powers  could 
not  produce  more  electric  power  than  would  offset  this  $16,- 
-000,000  now  paid  for  steam  coal,  would  it  not  be  wise  as  well 
as  a  patriotic  policy  to  try  to  keep  this  vast  amount  of  money 


\  in  Canada,  where  it  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
''''  our  own  artizans  and  engineers  in  order  to  utilize  water  powers 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  instead  of  sending  it  to 
swell  the  pay  roll  of  United  States  coal  miners  or  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  coal  barons  of  that  country? 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  the  potentialities 
of  our  provincial  water  powers  are  so  great  as  to  eventually 
effect  a  saving  ten  times  larger  than  our  present  coal  consump- 
tion, large  as  that  may  look  to  us  just  now. 

In  my  opinion,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Hydro- 
Electric  energy  will  be  generally  used  throughout  this  Pro- 
vince for  every  purpose  for  which  power  is  required.  Even 
our  present  steam  railways  will  be  transformed  into  electric 
roads,  and  thus  become  the  largest  customers  for  Hydro- 
Electric  power  instead  of  being  the  largest  consumers  of 
imported  coal,  as  they  are  at  present. 

Ontario's  Manufacturing  Future  Depends  upon  the  Public 
Ownership  of  Hydro-Electric  Power. 

The  effect  upon  the  Province  of  Ontario  when  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  cheap  Hydro-Electric  power  becomes  fully 
realized,  must  be  very  beneficial  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
citizens.  Not  only  will  they  have  cheaper  light  for  domestic 
and  public  use,  cheaper  water,  cheaper  street  car  service, 
purer  and  healthier  air  in  their  dwelling  places  and  work- 
shops, but  we  will  have  cheaper  power  for  our  manufacturers, 
which  will  mean  more  work  and  higher  wages  for  our  artizans. 

The  future  of  Ontario  as  a  manufacturing  Province  is 
largely  bound  up  with  the  power  question.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  present  position  as  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
Dominion,  let  aJone  improve  our  lead  on  the  other  Provinces 
in  this  respect,  we  must  not  only  utilize  our  splendid  water 
powers  to  their  utmost  capacity,  but  we  must  also  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Government's  policy  of  publicly-owned 
power;  power  owned  by  the  people  and  distributed  amongst 
them  at  as  near  its  actual  cost  as  possible. 

The  vital  importance  of  cheap  power  to  manufacturing 
development  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  Census  Report  (190O)  of  the  United  States. 
(The  italics  are  mine.) 

"  The  total  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  of  1900  was  approxi- 
mately thirteen  billion  dollars.  Five  million  three  hundred 
thousand  wage-earners  contributed  their  labor  to  produce 
fhese  articles,  and  11,300,000  horse  powers  were  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Thus,  for  every  wage-earner,  2.13 
horse  power  were  used  to  aid  him  in  producing  $2,452  worth 
of  goods  during  the  year.  No  other  country  employed 
power  to  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with  this,  and  also  no 
other  country  derived  such  great  returns  in  manufactured 
articles  from  its  workers.  Russia  and  Spain,  which  stand 
lowest  in  the  list  of  power-using  countries  (.15  h.p.  per 
wage-earner  1 ,  produced  in  value  of  manufactures  only 
$440  and  $361  respectively,  per  wage-earner. 

"  Canada  during  the  year  1900  produced  $800,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  550,000  wage-earners 
and  750,000  horse  power.  For  each  wage-earner,  aided  by 
1.36  h.p.,  an  average  of  $1,455  worth  of  goods  was  pro- 
duced. 

"  Evidently  cheap  power  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
social  economics,  and  is  of  similar  effect  as  regards  the 
community  which  enjoys  it,  as  are  the  natural  resources  of 
raw  materials. 

"The  following  statistics  are  of  interest,  as  they  indicate 
clearly  the  relation  which  exists  between  manufacturing 
progress  and  the  use  of  power. 
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RELATION  OF  POWKR   TO  MANUFACTURES  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Countries. 

Wage- 
earners. 

Total  H.P. 

used  in 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Value 
of 

Products. 

Value  of 
Products 
per  wage- 
earner. 

H.P. 

per 
wage- 
earner. 

United  States   

5,308,406 

11,300.081 

113,004,400,143 

12.450 

2.15 

550.000 

750,000 

800,000,000 

1,455 

l.,36 

550,000 

460,000 

500.000,1100 

900 

.80 

(iOO.OOO 

330,431 

3011.000,(11111 

500 

.54 

Belgium  

1 ,550,000 

630.000 

72(1,(100,0110 

480 

.42 

■tsio.ooo 

•200,000 

280.000,(100 

572 

.41 

2(10,000 

80,000 

90.000.000 

450 

.40 

10,000,000 

3,400,000 

4,600,000,000 

460 

..34 

United  Kingdom  

9,000,000 

3,000,000 

5,000,000,000 

556 

,33 

The  importance  and  value  of  our  great  water  powers  is 
strikingly  emphasized  by  the  efforts  that  promoters  and  mon- 
opolists are  making  to  secure  them  before  the  people  become 
alive  to  their  real  value  and  importance. 

On  every  hand,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  extreme  west 
of  Ontario,  we  find  groups  of  capitalists  endeavoring  to  get 
their  grip  upon  our  water  powers,  the  same  as  they  have 
already  secured  upon  those  of  the  Niagara  River.  If  this  is 
once  permitted,  it  will  mean  that,  so  far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, the  monopolists  will  charge  "  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  and  the  people  will  for  all  time  have  to  pay  just  as 
much  for  Hydro-Electric  power  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
were  the  power  generated  by  steam,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
\  possession  of  these  natural  monopolies  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  saving  that  will  be  effected  by  utilizing  our  water  powers 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  private  individuals  instead  of 
being  distributed  amongst  the  people  generally.  The  only 
relief  that  they  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  from  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  be  to  buy  back  at  enormous  prices  franchises 
which  they  had  parted  with  practically  for  nothing. 

Export  of  Hydro-Electric  Power  a  Mistake. 

Just  here  it  might  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that,  so  far 
as  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario  are  concerned, 
not  a  single  horse  power  of  Hydro-Electric  power  should  ever 
have  been  allowed  to  be  exported  from  this  Province  to  any 
foreign  country.  Unfortunately  in  years  gone  by,  charters 
were  granted  to  corporations  which  not  only  gave  them  a 
practical  monopoly  of  power  development  on  the  Niagara 
River  and  at  Fort  Frances,  but  allowed  them  to  sell  a  large 
proportion  of  it  for  export;  so  that  even  with  its  broader  out- 
look and  larger  recognition  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  people, 
the  present  'Government  on  taking  ofiice  found  itself  confronted 
by  Hydro-Electric  monopolies  and  trammelled  by  agreements 
for  export,  which  abuses  they  have  only  been  partially  able 
to  remedy  by  the  adoption  of  a  national  and  public-spirited 
power  policy  which  has  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
people  of  this  Province  irrespective  of  party. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  at  present  utilize  all  of  the  power 
that  we  are  capable  of  developing,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to 
do  so  for  years  to  come,  and  it  may  look,  as  some  claim,  that 
it  is  a  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  policy  to  refuse  temporary  export 
of  something  that  is  only  going  to  waste,  and  which  they  claim 
that  we  could  get  back  again  whenever  we  so  desired. 

Could  we  get  it  back  again  whenever  we  wanted  it?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  we  could.  It  seems  to  me  that  once 
power  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  great  enter- 
prises have  been  built  up  in  order  to  utilize  it,  necessitating 
large  investments  of  capital,  and  giving  work  to  a  vast  number 
of  employees  who  have  become  dependent  upon  these  enter- 
prises, that  we  will  have  created  a  very  difficult  situation. 
Power  is  the  life-blood  of  manufacturing,  and  if  we  think  we 
can  cut  off  the  main  artery  of  all  this  manufacturing  activity 
whenever  we  see  fit,  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  be  lamentably 
disappointed. 


Even  were  the  rigid  agreements  made  before  allowing  the 
power  to  be  exported,  there  would  certainly  be  a  very  sore 
feeling  engendered  were  an  attempt  made  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  contract,  and  a  situation  might  easily  be 
created  which  would  lead  to  commercial  reprisals,  if  not  actual 
hostilities.  Bloody  and  destructive  wars  have  often  been 
brought  about  for  causes  of  far  less  importance  than  this,  and 
Canadians  do  not  need  to  go  farther  back  than  President 
Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  to  learn  that  even  a  trifling 
international  difficulty  can  easily  be  fanned  into  a  flame  which 
will  sweep  everything  before  it.  Even  were  there  no  danger 
of  actual  warfare,  anyone  can  understand  how  the  United 
States  might  endeavor  to  coerce  Canada  by  tariff  and  other 
reprisals,  such  for  instance  as  prohibition  of  the  export  of  coal, 
raw  cotton  and  other  natural  products  that  we  must  have  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  which  would  not  only  be  injurious 
to  our  prosperity,  but  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  good 
feeling  existing  between  the  people  of  that  country  and  our- 
selves. 

The  Present  Power  Situation. 

We  are  to-day  confronted  with  the  fact  that  at  Niagara 
Falls  we  have  a  present  export  to  the  United  States  of  91, 0-00 
h.p.,  and  agreements  to  allow  the  export  of  200,000  h.p.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  far  distant  as  some 
people  imagine,  when  we  shall  need  all  of  this  Hydro-Electric 
power  for  our  own  use.  Will  we  then  be  able  to  secure  its 
return  without  commercial  or  actual  warfare?  I  am  afraid 
not,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  in  this  case  we  had,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people's 
heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

What  has  been  done  at  Niagara  Falls,  private  monopolists 
have  also  been  trying  to  repeat  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well 
as  in  Western  Ontario.  It  is  true  that  these  attempts  have 
temporarily  failed,  but  our  people  may  rest  assured  that  the 
United  States  capitalists  who  desire  possession  of  these  great 
natural  monopolies  have  not  given  up  the  fight,  but  that  they 
will  be  heard  from  again,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  although 
probably  in  a  different  way. 

Ontario's  Future. 

It  was  the  great  Lord  Bacon  who  said:  "There  are  three 
things  which  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous — a  fertile 
soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy  transportation  for  man  and 
goods  from  place  to  place." 

This  wonderful  compendium  of  national  philosophy  can 
easily  be  verified  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  if  our  people  are 
only  alive  to  their  opportunities  and  true  to  the  traditions  of 
their  race. 

We  have  a  soil  and  climate  admirably  suited  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  as  the  statistics  of  our  crops  will  amply  attest. 

We  have  busy  workshops  manned  by  energetic  and  skilled 
artizans:  and  we  have,  generally  speaking,  by  means  of  our 
unrivalled  waterways  and  our  network  of  steam  and  electric 
railroads,  easy  transportation  for  man  and  goods  from  place 
to  place. 

These  things  we  now  have  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  each 
and  every  one  of  them  can  be  very  much  improved  by  utilizing 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  natural  advantages  that  a  beneflcient 
Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach.  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  some  of  these,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  potentialities  of  our  magnificent  water 
powers,  and  the  wonderful  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
our  people  generally  by  the  proper  utilization  of  these  great 
natural  monopolies,  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  been  amply  re- 
warded. 
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HOW  THE  GRAND  TRUNK  HANDLES  FREIGHT 

By  A.  Bridle 


In  the  big  Freight  Sheds  of  the  G.T.R.  in  Toronto  System  prevents  Chaos, 
hundred  and  fifty  cars  a  day  are  handled  at  this  Terminal. 


Two 


TORONTO  is  the  centre  of  distribution  by  rail  for  Cana- 
dian freight.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Ontario 
as  a  province  manufactures  between  a  quarter  and  a 
half  of  the  entire  output  of  Canadian  factories.  Toronto  is 
the  natural  freight  centre  for  that  aggregate  taken  as  a  unit. 
At  the  same  time  Toronto  herself  turns  out  tw6nty^^ive  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Ontario.  Which  some  say 
is  a  gift  of  God;  others  an  accident  of  nature;  for  it  "would  take 
a  divining  rod  to  discover  any  basic  reason  why  Toronto  is 
the  manufacturing  centre  of  Canada.  Certainly  there  are  no 
particular  power  reasons,  either  water  or  coal;  nor  any  cause 
why  industry  should  rise  up  and  thank  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment for  having  provided  such  tremendous  facilities  for  get- 
ting heavy  freight  in 
and  out  cheap  by 
water  from  Toronto's 
septic  tank  of  a  har- 
bor. 

We  must  assign 
two  reasons  for  the 
freight  pre-eminence 
of  Toronto:  people 
and  railways.  With 
the  former  this  ar- 
ticle has  no  business 
— as  it  would  involve 
an  appreciation  of 
the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association, 
whic'h  in  its  Ontario 
branches  represents 
perhaps  the  thriftiest 
aggregate  of  manu- 
facturing population 
in  Canada.  But  the 
railways  have  un- 
doubtedly helped  to 
make  Toronto  a  dis- 
tributing centre — 
just  by  distributing. 

With  that  geography  undou^btedly  had  something  to  do;  but 
by  no  means  everything. 

A  Long  Caravan. 

Now  what  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  doesn't  know  a^bout 
handling  freight  into  and  out  of  Toronto  will  never  make  a 
large  book  for  any  but  an  absolute  greenhorn  to  write.  The 
first  raidway  freight  of  any  consequence  in  Canada  was  moved 
there  about  sixty  years  ago;  when  ihalf  a  -dozen  primitive  firms 
in  Muddy  York  borrowed  one  another's  teams  and  toted  enough 
goods  down  to  the  one  siding  to  haLf  fill  a  box  car  that  had 
stood  there  for  a  week.  Take  a  stroll  down  to  the  freight  yards 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  any  day  between  four  and  six  p.m. — 
preferably  ajbout  five — and  you  will  see  a  spectacle  fit  to  inspire 
optimism  in  any  but  a  blind  man.  From  Sim coe  Street  to  John 
Street  westward  extend  the  freight  sheds  built  fou-r ..years  ago 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  fifth  of  a  mile.  At  five-  o'clock  on  a 
good  ibrisk  day  the  outside  dine,  or  what  -is  really  the  tail  end 
of  the  daily  freight  caravan  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  reaches  from 


A  Long  Line  of  Lorries  Waiting  Their  Turn. 


Simcoe  to  John,  and  from  John  on  a  particularly  good  day 
almost  as  far  again  out  to  Peter  Street — ^making  two-fifths  of 
a  mile  of  freight  loads  on  that  side  alone;  all  waiting. 

Dodge  round  the  corner  and  down  iSimcoe  and  you  follow 
the  line  again  best  of  a  block  down  almost  to  Front  Street. 
There  ,past  the  -butt  ends  of  a  mile  of  team-track  cars,  both 
loaded  and  empties,  you  follow  the  quadrangle  of  freight  out- 
ward bound,  and  along  the  north  side  of  the  outbound  sheds 
you  gaze  again  at  a  similar  procession  of  drays  and  lorries,  all 
pointed  westward  and  unloading,  a  thousand  feet  in  length. 

So  that  on  a  good  day — wihich  is  almost  any  day  in  all  but 
January  and  February,  July  and  the  early  part  of  August — it  is 
safe  calculation  to  say  that  in  the  time  it  takes  to  walk  the 

distance  you  may 
measure  the  best  of  a 
mile  of  freight  teams 
all  unloading  into  the 
outbound  shed.  About 
forty  per  cent,  of  the 
day's  exodus  is 
teamed  in  before  four 
o'clock.  Sixty  per 
cent,  is  highwayed  in 
between  four  and  six. 
By  a  few  minutes 
past  six  o'clock  the 
last  truck  is  idle  and 
the  last  porter  punch- 
ing the  clock  out;  be- 
fore half-past  six  the 
sheds  are  clean  empty 
of  all  'but  freight  and 
trucks  and  the  last 
team  dawdling  back 
to  the  stables. 

A  Day's  Business. 

In  car  arithmetic 
this  means  that 
every  day  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  loads  and  moves  two  hundred  and  fifty  cars 
of  outbound  freight  from  Toronto;  which  on  an  average  of 
seven  tons  to  a  car  means  nearly  two  thousand  tons.  In  team 
arithmetic  it  means  that  two  big  cartage  companies  have  a 
total  of  180  teams  steadily  employed  for  the  Grand  Trunk, 
hauling  -both  inbound  and  outbound;  averaging  each  three 
loads  a  day  each  way.  The  Hendrie  Company  do  all  the  haul- 
ing west  of  Yonge  St.  The  Shedden  Forwarding  Company 
team  all  east  of  Yonge.  In  the  two  hours  between  four  and 
six  o'clock  daily  from  140  to  160  teams  unload  at  the  outbound 
s'hed.  A  similar  number  load  up  every  morning  at  thei  inbound 
shed,  which  is  the  -precise  duplicate  in  size  and  equipment  as 
the  outbound;  each  a  thousand  feet  long.  But  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  teams  hauling  inbound  freight  citywards 
load  at  the  team-tracks,  which  are  all  occupied  by  full  car-load 
lots  to  single  -firms  and  represent  the  margin  of  the  aggregate 
by  which  daily  the  inbound  traffic  overtops  the  outbound  from 
the  manufacturing  metropolis  of  Canada;  which  seems  like  a 
paradox,  but  is  nevertheless  a  practical  truth;  since  the  raw 
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materials  all  have  to  be  shlipped  in  and  they  come  in  bulk, 
unbroken  car  lots  for  the  team-tracks. 

Thus  it  comes  that  the  inbound  freight  is  almost  a  parallel 
to  the  outbound;  so  that  by  one  of  these  fine  laws  of  commerce 
neither  box  cars  nor  cartage  drays  need  run  empty  except  as 
a  minimum  either  way.  There  may  he  haiT-S:plitting  casuists 
wlio  are  able  to  tell  precisely  how  it  is  that  this  compensatory 
law  of  traffic  leads  to  the  disitrib'ution  of  industries  by  a  sort 
of  unconscious  selection.  Certainly  Herbert  Spencer  could  have 
explained  preicisely  how  it  is  that  Hamilton  as  a  freight  dis- 
tributing centre  has  come  near  enough  to  Toronto  to  make  the 
old  joke  about  the  "  ambitious  city  "  lose  its  point. 

But  it  would  keep  Herbert  Spencer  cogitating  a  good  deal 
faster  than  a  freight  train  moves  if  in  an  hour  or  so  he  were 
required  to  go  over  the  busy,  bustling  precincts  of  the  inbound 
freight  sheds  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  ToTonto  and  from  what  he 
might  see  there  figure  out  the  technic  of  the  system. 

'•  Take  it  from  me,"  said  an  old  official  in  the  office  depart- 
ment to  me,  "  freight  handling  is  a  science.  I've  been  thirty-six 
years  at  the  business,  and  I'm  learning  something  new  every 
day  about  freight  traffic." 

System  Runs  Smoothly. 

Mr.  Muirhead,  who  is  just  about  supreme  boss  of  the  freight 
sheds,  confirms  that.    He  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 


Where  the  Freight  is  Moving. 


handling  trains  and  teams  in  those  yards,  and  he  ihas  seen 
the  system  develop  to  a  point  of  almost  absolute  perfection, 
slowly  inch  by  inch,  year  by  year,  and  detail  by  detail,  out  of  a 
crude  hap'hazardry  of  a  way  of  -doing  things,  that  must  have 
been  the  rule  in  freight  sheds  years  ago,  and  certainly  was 
much  the  rule  up  till  five  years  ago  in  the  old  freight  sheds 
which  gave  men  and  teams  no  chance  to  keep  things  moving 
adequately  and  keep  out  of  one  another's  way  at  the  same  time 

"Now,  what's  your  chief  trouble  on  this  job,  Mr.  Muirhead?" 
I  asked  the  foreman. 

He  looked  at  me  sceptically. 

"I  mean — ^where  does  the  shoe  pinch  the  worst?"  iFor  if 
you  can  only  get  a  man  telling  you  his  troubles  you  are  sure 
to  find  out  much  of  the  truth  about  ihis  business. 

'■Well — -there  isn't  any  trouble,"  he  said. 

"Great  Scott!  Do  you  meau  to  say  you  can  handle  hun- 
dreds of  cars  a  day  in  these  sheds  and  do  it  like  clockwork?" 

"Well  the  best  way  to  answer  that  is  to  watoh  it." 

So  we  did;  he  keeping  a  thrifty  eye  on  the  teams  and  the 
door-checkers  and  the  truckmen  while  he  explained  the  A.B.C. 


of  the  friction-eliminating,  time-saving  system  which  begins  at 
the  shipping  end  of  a  factory  uptown,  is  transferred  from  there 
to  the  floor  of  the  dray  and  on  and  on  till  the  last  pack- 
ing-case is  snugged  away  behind  its  own  appropriate  chalk 
mark  in  the  very  car  it  was  intended  to  occupy  and  no  other. 
Of  course,  this  system  didn't  originate  in  a  single  night.  It 
only  came  to  a  culmination  during  the  last  four  years,  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  sheds,  and  it  has  been  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  the  brains  and  experiences  and  the  unmistakable 
kicks  of  a  large  number  of  men.  But  it's  now  working  like  a 
clock. 

For  instance,  here  are  a  hundred  teams  and  more  strung 
out  in  three  sides  of  a  .huge  quadrangle,  all  waiting  to  get 
unloaded  into  the  outbound  shed  before  six  o'clock.  It's  now 
a  few  minutes  past  five.  The  teams  out  at  the  tail  end  along 
Wellington  Street  are  resting  easy;  drivers  with  nothing  to  do 
but  chew  the  rag,  blink  a  little  and  let  the  teams  automatically 
step  up  when  a  gap  comes  in  the  line.  There  are  just  so  many 
doors  and  no  more  into  w.hich  all  those  teams  can  drive  before 
six.  Very  likely  any  ten  of  them  are  intended  for  the  same 
door — or  doors — according  to  the  destination  of  the  goods. 

Knows  His  Job. 

Of  course,  Muirhead  is  the  kind  of  man  that  .can  look  at  a 
packing-case  and  tell  you  exactly  what's  inside  of  it.  On  a  bet 
he  might  be  able  to  look  off-hand  at  any  given  load  and  tell 
you  to  what  sundry  and  various  points  it  is  designated  on  the 
bill.  He  has  been  twentynfive  years  scanning  freight;  learning 
the  truth  about  shippers  and  teamsters  and  freight-handlers; 
might  be  able  to  furnish  impromptu  a  pretty  fair  directory  of 
all  the  firms  manufacturing  in  Toronto,  how  they  are  doing, 
extensions  to  their  business,  and  in  fact  almost  anything  but 
the  coudition  of  their  bank  accounts. 

But  that's  for  Muirhead,  whose  explication  of  the  clockwork 
system  began  at  the  teamster  edging  his  team  round  the  cor- 
ner from  Simcoe  Street  down  the  driveway  between  the  box 
cars  and  the  outbound  shed. 

"What's  that  driver  giving  the  man  at  the  corner?"  I  asked 
him. 

"The  shipping  bill.  Every  teamster  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  from  the  shipper;  but  he  isn't  supposed  to 
know  how  that  relates  to  the  machinery  down  here — ^^though 
it  would  surprise  you  to  learn  how  many  of  these  drivers  know 
just  about  automatically  how  the  things  works.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  liowever,  and  to  ikeep  teams  from  blocking  one  an- 
other, that  man  at  the  corner  takes  the  teamster's  bill.  He 
marks  on  it  the  number  of  the  doorway  he  is  to  drive  into. 
You  see  any  given  load  on  a  dray  rnay  have  to  be  dumped  at 
four  or  five  different  doorways." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"Because  every  freight  train  is  made  up  at  the  freight  sheds. 
Otherwise  the  freight  yards  of  the  Grand  Trunk  would  be  as 
big  a  cliaos  as  a  five-million  dollar  fire." 

"Certainly  there's  no  promiscuous  hollering  here.  I  don't 
see  any  teams  looking  hubs;  no  collisions." 

"No,  we  don't  allow  any  driver  to  turn  his  team  in  this 
driveway.  The  rules  of  the  road  go  here.  Every  teamster 
makes  the  circuit  .but  once.  As  soon  as  he's  got  this  bill 
marked  with  his  first  idoor  number  he  takes  it  back  and  drives 
on  to  that  doorway  just  as  soon  as  .he  can  get  in;  hands  the 
bill  over  to  the  door  checker — ^ho  Bill!  'Bill."  He  broke  oft. 
suddenly.  "There's  a  green  driver  has  dropped  a  case  of  batts 
in  the  way.  Pick  it  up — out  of  the  road.  Yes,  once  in  a  while 
a  man  will  block  things  for  a  second  or  two  if  he  hasn't  got  his 
load  well  on.  A  lot  depends  on  the  teamster.  He  gets  to  know 
when  he's  loading  the  best  order  to  put  on  his  load  so  that  toe 
can  take  it  off  without  losing  time." 

"  I  see;  by  that  method  a  train  begins  to  be  made  up  accord- 
ing to  its  freight  right  at  the  shipping  door  of  the  factory." 
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"Precisely.  The  teamster  at  the  factory  is  the  first  linlt  in 
the  chain;  and  the  last  link  is  at  the  shipping  point  -".vLich 
may  be  a  thousand  miles  and  more  from  here.  If  the  Grand 
Trunk  teamsters  ididn't  understand  that  and  act  on  it,  do  you 
suppose  a  freight  train  would  leave  Toronto  at  seven-thirty  to- 
night and  land  in  Montreal  ready  for  unloading  by  eleven 
o'clook  to-morrow  morning,  with  all  the  local  cars  shunted  off 
along  the  way?  But  you'll  see  how  that  works  out  better  when 
you  sJip  through  the  sheds." 

The  outbound  shed  contains  165  porters  or  truckmen;  the 
self-same  gang  that  swung  over  from  the  inbound  during  the 
day — for  the  inbound  ihandling  begins  at  seven  o'clock  and 
the  outbound  stops  at  six;  forty-five  gang-men  or  checkers; 
thirty-five  door  checkers.  This  means  that  to  every  four  men 
on  an  average  there  is  one  man  to  keeip  the  bunch  moving  at 
top  speed,  to  stave  off  man  collisions  in  the  sheds  and  the  gang- 
ways, to  see  that  spilled  cases  are  whopped  on  again  in  double 
quiok  time  and  to  look  after  broken  cases  that  need  either  the 
slam  of  the  hammer  on  the  sipot  or  quick  transfer  to  the 
cooper  shop  or  the  canpenter  shop  for  repairs.  At  each  door 
a  door  checker.  He  takes  from  the  teamster  the  bill  and 
marks  on  it  several  and  sundry  other  things  all  necessary  in 
the  system,  a  good  part  of  which  is  on  paper  and  mightily 
effective  at  that.  On  that  hill  is  the  teamster's  name;  the 
checker  marks  the  time  received  at  the  doorway;  the  initials  of 
the  receiving  cheoker;  the  car  number  the  goods  are  to  be 
loaded  into;  also  the  loading  checker's  initials. 

iSo  much  for  paper;  all  necessary  in  the  system  of  checks 
wihich,  as  every  shipper  knows,  is  worth  both  time  and  dollars 
when  it  comes  to  tracing  up  the  transit  of  a  consignment  of 
goods — for  any  delay  of  which  either  the  shipper  or  the  rail- 
way is  ready  to  blame  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  human 
maJture,  and  always  will  be.  The  actual  moving  operation  of 
the  outbound  freight  shed  is  first  from  team  to  fioor;  and  for 
that  the  teamster  and  the  door  checker  are  responsible;  second 
from  floor  to  car — under  the  care  of  the  porters,  the  loading 
checkers  and  the  stowers,  who  are  a  sort  of  car  housekeepers, 
each  with  a  number  of  oars  to  look  after  internally,  according 
to  the  system;  for  it  would  be  no  use  to  have  the  goods  hustling 
like  miniature  cyclones  from  dray  to  floor  and,  from  fioor  to  car 
if,  when  the  truckman  gets  to  his  car  he  finds  that  its  com- 
partments are  higgledy-piggledy,  with  goods  intended  for 
Aurora  packed  in  behind  goods  consigned  to  Orillia,  and  so  on. 

Preparing  for  the  Rush. 

So  with  a  hundred  and  sixty^flve  porters  trucking  like  Billy- 
be-damned  across  the  floor  into  the  car  gangways  you  begin 
to  see  how  the  clockwork  shuffles  along.  Corresponding  to  the 
receiving  doors  on  the  team  side  of  the  outbound  she'd  are  the 
car  doorways  on  the  train  side.  Here  are  the  trains;  side  by 
side  five;  all  lined  up  and  made  up  during  the  day  according 
to  the  geography  of  Canada.  The  map  of  Ontario  and  iparts 
beyond  begins  to  be  traced  in  the  team  lines  outride.  It  is 
all  drawn  in  city  toy  city  and  town  by  town  and  way  station 
by  w^ay  station  in  the  cars  themselves.  Half  the  day  the 
switchmen  have  toeen  shunting  empties  down  the  loading 
tracks.   Here  they  are  in  apple-pie  order. 

Really  you  begin  to  have  a  .profound  res'pect  for  a  freight 
train.  Ordinarily  the  passenger  on  an  express  has  a  sort  of 
disdain  for  the  ugly  line  of  box  cars  that  blocks  his  view  of 
the  landscape  or  keeps  him  waiting  three  minutes  on  a  siding 
somewhere;  gets  to  think  that  a  freight  train  is  a  sort  of  rail- 
road tramp  that  has  no  right  of  way;  and  I  have  even  heard 
men  grouch  that  the  railways  ought  to  build  special  freight 
lines,  leaving  passenger  trains  the  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
their  own  tracks. 


But,  of  course,  a  tourist  isn't  a  shipper;  and  if  the  average 
tourist  should  take  a  stroll  at  the  heels  of  Mr.  Muirhead  round 
the  outbound  or  the  inbound  sheds  of  th^  Grand  Trunk  at 
Toronto  he  would  heg'in  to  see  that  there's  as  much  extensive 
and  distributed  brains  necessary  in  getting  a  freight  train 
made  up  and  loaded  as  there  is  in  moving  passengers. 

What  you  see  by  way  of  complete  order  in  the  outbound 
shed  between  four  and  six  p.m.  you  may  see  duplicated  in 
reverse  at  the  inbound  beginning  at  seven  a.m.  Teams  which 
came  last  night  with  loads  outbound  drive  in  this  morning 
along  the  side  of  the  inbound  shed  for  loads  inbound;  same 
gang  of  porters  and  door  checkers  and  unloading  checkers; 
same  teams;  same  order  and  precision — ^mostly  in  perfect 
duplicate. 

iSo  also  in  the  yard  at  large,  if  you  should  follow  the  curves 
of  the  switchmen  whose  business  it  is  to  get  empties  off  team- 
traoks  shunted  in  to  the  outbound  track;  loaded  cars  off  the 
sidings  into  the  inhound  tracks;  each  and  all  in  respective  and 
proper  order,  or  there  is  the  deuce  to  pay.  And,  of  course,  facili- 
ties have  been  multiplied  to  help  the  switchmen  on  the  edge 
to  get  the  cars  where  they  ought  to  be,  just  as  much  as  they 
have  been  extended  to  the  porters  and  the  checkers  and  the 
teamsters  on  the  inside  and  the  city  side  to  get  the  goods 
themselves  where  they  ought  to  be. 

A  Time-saving  Device. 

One  of  the  best  devices  for  saving  time  and  trouble  in  the 
yards  is  the  method  of  labelling  cars.  If  the  switchman  sees 
a  large  1,  2  or  3  on  a  car  label  he  knows  that's  for  one  of  the 
team-tracks ;  a  complete  car  lot  for  somebody  with  full  instruc- 
tions on  the  label  as  to  what  and  for  whom,  and  so  forth.  At 
a  glance  even  while  the  car  is  moving  he  can  tell  that  much 
and  down  she  goes  to  her  proper  track  without  his  having  to 
go  up  close  and  scan  out  the  instructions.  So  with  numbers 
from  4  to  8  representing  various  sections  of  the  EBplanade  all 
duly  known  by  the  number.  CP.  on  a  label  means  Canadian 
Pacific  track;  on  she  goes  there  without  delay.  WEIGH,  in 
caps.,  means  that  a  car  has  to  be  weighed  on  the  yard  scales; 
over  sihe  goes.  D  signifies  down  to  the  Don  with  her.  P  for 
Parkdale;  J  for  the  Junction;  S  for  Swansea;  and  so  on. 

On  the  foreman's  office  end  the  system  reverts  once  more  to 
paper;  especially  in  the  set  of  advice  notices  which  are  done 
in  quadruplicate  and  constitute  a  series  of  receipt  checks: 
Number  1,  the  merchant's  or  shipper's  copy;  2,  the  cartage 
company  against  the  consignee;  3,  the  railway  company  against 
the  cartage  company;  4,  applying  to  import  goods,  which  again 
are  subjected  to  a  system  in  the  import  sheds,  quite  as  rigid 
and  as  nearly  infallible  as  obtains  in  either  the  inhound  or  the 
outbound. 

In  short,  everything  that  safeguards  and  elimination  of 
random  energy  can  do  to  make  a  science  of  freight  handling 
in  quick  time  and  with  reasonable  care  is  done  at  the  Grand 
Trunk  freight  sheds  in  Toronto,  which  have  their  duplicates 
in  miniature  at  any  considerable  shipping  point  as  well  as  at 
divisional  points  in  the  Toronto  system.  The  Hebrew  who 
drives  in  with  a  load  of  junk  or  of  old  street-car  rails  twisted 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree  for  consignment  to  a  box  car  on  a  team 
track  outward  bound  has  just  as  much  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem as  the  regular  shipper  who  has  on  his  payroll  a  thousand 
hands.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  men  upon 
who,  after  all,  any  system  depends  in  the  ultimate.  Most  of 
the  porters  employed  at  the  sheds  are  Britishers;  good  steady 
chaps  who  know  how  to  work  like  beavers  and  how  to  take 
orders. 

"And  I  can  usually  tell  by  the  gait  a  man  has  when  he  walks 
away  from  me,"  concludes  Mr.  Muirhead,  "whether  he  is  trust 
worthy  or  not." 
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MAPPING  OUT  AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

THE  TRADE   NEWSPAPER  STANDPOINT 
By  Horace  T.  Hunter 

Manager  "Hardware  and  Metal" 


Adopt  Definite  Plan. 

THE  first  point  every  advertiser  should  get  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  is  the  class  or  classes  of  people  he  wants  to 
reach,  and  then  he  should  examine  thoroughly  the 
merits  of  the  publications  which  claim  to  reach  these  various 
clas.ses.  Of  course  he  will  have  decided  on  some  definite 
appropriation  for  the  year,  but  instead  of  dividing  this  up 
among  all  the  papers  in  his  line  which  seem  to  have  merit,  he 
should  arrange  for  a  good,  strong  campaign  in  the  best  paper 
and  then  take  on  additional  publications  until  the  appropria- 
tion is  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  balance  for 
special  advertising  during  the  year,  as  circumstances  may 
arise  which  would  make  anything  short  of  a  double  page 
spread  insufficient. 

Too  many  advertisers  make  a  grave  error  in  not  adopting 
a  definite  policy  with  regard  to  their  advertising.  The  result 
is  they  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  during  the  year  and  are 
frequently  inveigled  into  some  scheme  by  some  smooth  solici- 
tor which  is  almost  valueless  to  them. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  alloting  the  bulk  of  the 
appropriation  at  a  certain  set  time  during  the  year,  for  only 
in  this  way  can  a  thorough  comparison  be  made  between  the 
publications  seeking  your  business. 

Advertisers  who  are  accustomed  to  place  business  whenever 
■some  clever  canvasser  puts  up  a  "good  talk,"  frequently  find 
their  appropriation  exhausted  and  the  best  publication  has 
been  overlooked. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  one  fair-sized  advertisement  in 
the  two  or  three  best  publications  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
card  "  in  the  whole  dozen  or  twenty  papers  which  would 
comprise  the  complete  list  devoted  to  the  field  in  question. 

Choice  of  Mediums. 

The  next  question  for  the  advertiser  to  decide  is  what  paper 
or  class  of  papers  he  will  use.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  few  advertisers  con- 
fine themselves  to  papers  which  have  really  a  legitimate  claim 
on  their  patronage;  and  yet  these  same  men  have  no  difficulty 
in  instructing  their  travelling  salesmen  as  to  firms  they  are 
to  call  on  for  business,  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  advertis- 
ing is  only  salesmanship  on  paper,  and  that  it  is  just  as  essen- 
tial that  their  advertising  should  reach  the  right  people  as  that 
their  salesmen  should  concentrate  their  energies  on  men  who 
are  really  possible  customers. 

This  is  apparently  such  a  truism  that  it  scarcely  seems 
worth  mentioning,  and  yet  you  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper 
of  any  kind  Without  finding  advertisements  of  some  firms  who 
stand  as  little  chance  of  getting  results  from  it  as  the  pro- 
verbial camel  of  getting  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  And  the 
strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that  these  same  firms  are  either  not 
using  the  papers  which  would  reach  their  possible  customers, 
or  are  only  using  card  space  in  them. 

In  practically  every  line  of  business  there  are  one  or  more 
trade  or  technical  publications  which  have  picked  out  and 
segregated  the  men  whose  business  interests  are  similar  and 
who  are,  therefore,  in  the  market  for  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
These  men,  possibly  only  a  few  thousand,  are  selected  from 


the  millions  who  are  devoted  to  other  pursuits.  They  come 
together  of  their  own  volition  every  week  or  every  month  to 
secure  information  regarding  new  methods,  new  to61s,  or  sub- 
jects on  which  they  must  have  the  latest  authoritative  report 
in  order  to  compete  successfully  for  business.  And  while  they 
are  deliberating  on  the  goods  they  will  buy,  the  manufacturer 
has  an  opportunity  in  the  advertising  pages  of  placing  his 
proposition  before  them.  The  very  men,  then,  your  travelling 
salesmen  call  on  and  frequently  find  difficulty  in  interviewing 
voluntarily  seek  out  a  paper  in  which  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  outline  the  proposition  you  have  to  offer,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  an  order,  either  through  your  salesmen  or  by  corre- 
spondence. 

Appeal  to  Dealer  First. 

But  while  there  are  manufacturers  who  can  reach  practi- 
cally all  their  possible  customers  through  trade  and  technical 
papers,  there  is  a  much  larger  class  whose  goods  are  sold 
through  the  middleman  and  who  will  find  it  advisable  to 
interest  both  the  dealer  and  the  general  public. 

The  dealer,  however,  should  receive  attention  first.  A 
sales  manager's  first  consideration  is  to  secure  a  competent 
corps  of  salesmen.  These  men  he  keeps  supplied  with  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  orders  from 
the  dealers  and  which  will  show  the  dealer  how  he  can 
increase  his  sales  in  their  line.  The  sales  manager  must 
transmit  his  ideas  and  his  enthusiasm  through  his  salesmen, 
and  they  in  turn  must  educate  the  dealer  in  order  that  he  may 
talk  effectively  regarding  their  goods  to  the  general  public. 
As  there  will  only  be  a  dozen  or  twenty  salesmen,  the  sales 
manager  can  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  them.  The 
salesman,  however,  will  only  be  able  to  call  on  the  dealers 
once  every  few  months,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
keep  reiterating  the  selling  points  and  merits  of  goods  through 
the  trade  newspapers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  dealer's  interest 
will  be  divided  among  hundreds  of  articles,  a  campaign  to  the 
general  public  will  arouse  interest  which  the  dealer,  being  well 
informed  regarding  the  goods,  will  be  able  to  convert  readily 
into  orders. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  more  reason,  however,  why 
the  dealer  should  be  ignored  and  a  campaign  carried  on  direct 
to  the  general  public,  than  that  the  salesman  should  be  passed 
over  and  an  appeal  made  first  to  the  dealer.  Would  it  not  be 
ridiculous  for  a  manufacturer  to  say  he  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  his  salesmen,  but  would  familiarize  the  trade  with  his 
goods  and  convince  them  they  were  the  best  in  the  market,  and 
then  when  his  salesmen  called  around  they  would  have  to  take 
the  orders  from  the  dealers  whether  they  liked  it  or  not;  and 
yet  those  manufacturers  are  doing  virtually  the  same  thing 
who  undertake  to  force  the  retailers  to  handle  their  goods  by 
creating  a  demand  for  them  among  the  consumer. 

It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  send  your  travellers  out  to 
secure  orders  before  you  had  any  goods  to  sell  as  to  send  the 
general  public  to  dealers  for  goods  which  they  do  not  carry  in 
stock  and  with  which  they  are  either  unacquainted,  or  at  any 
rate  unconvinced  that  they  have  real  merit. 
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The  Dealer  a  Specialist. 

The  dealer  is  not  a  sort  of  huge  slot  machine  whose  capa- 
bilities are  limited  to  handing  out  those  articles  which  are 
asked  for  by  his  customers.  He  is  an  intelligent  merchant 
with  just  as  much  capital  invested  in  many  instances  as  the 
manufacturer.  He  is  just  as  much  a  specialist  in  his  line  as 
the  advertising  agency,  and  just  as  capable  of  advising  his  cus- 
tomers what  to  buy  as  an  advertising  agency  is  in  recommend- 
ing a  list  of  publications  to  his  clients.  His  greatest  asset  is  his 
reputation  in  his  community  for  handling  the  best  and  most 
up-to-date  goods  at  the  right  prices.  Can  he  afford,  then,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  a  customer  by  recommending  some  inferior 
line  because  there  would  be  a  larger  profit  on  this  one  transac- 
tion? Truly  this  would  be  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the 
golden  egg. 

Convince  the  dealer  that  you  have  the  best  goods  on  the 
market  at  the  price  you  are  asking,  and  he  in  turn  will  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously  advise  his  customers  that  after  exam- 
ining other  lines  he  chose  this  one  on  which  to  stake  his  repu- 
tation, and  his  customers  will  believe  him,  for  does  he  not 
risk  the  loss  of  their  trade  if  his  judgment  should  be  at  fault? 

Why  Agencies  Oppose  Trade  Newspapers. 

The  advertising  agency,  however,  is  almost  entirely  to 
blame  for  initiating  this  policy,  and  many  of  the  agencies  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  still  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate that  any  advertising  which  is  not  done  direct  to  the 
general  public  is  wasted.  In  many  cases  they  do  not  come  out 
openly  against  trade  newspapers,  but  try  to  "  damn  them  with 
faint  praise." 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
advertising  agencies. 

In  the  first  place  trade  newspapers  do  not  pay  any  com- 
mission; secondly,  the  preparation  of  copy  is  more  onerous; 
and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  harder  to  produce  enquiries 
through  trade  newspapers  than  through  mediums  reaching  the 
consumer. 

Producing  Enquiries. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  advertisements  in  mediums  of  gen- 
eral circulation  will  pull  more  enquiries  than  in  trade  news- 
papers. The  one  advertisement  appeals  to  people  whose  one 
chance  of  securing  free  sample  or  fuller  information  is  by 
sending  in  enquiry,  whereas  the  dealer  knows  that  if  the  article 
advertised  really  has  merit  he  may  expect  very  soon  a  call 
from  a  salesman  sent  out  by  this  firm,  or  else  he  can  secure 
full  information  regarding  it  from  one  of  the  jobber's  sales- 
men who  call  regularly  on  him.  He  is  also  a  little  reluctant 
about  sending  an  enquiry,  for  it  is  a  common  practice  of  many 
firms  to  immediately  despatch  a  salesman  to  follow  up  each 
enquiry,  in  which  case  the  dealer  feels  somewhat  obliged  to 
place  order.  Enquiries  from  the  general  public,  when  they  are 
sincere,  are  usually  for  articles  which  they  wish  to  buy  at 
once,  while  the  dealer  probably  has  similar  article  in  stock 
and  can  only  be  induced  to  buy  another  line  when  its  superi- 
ority has  been  demonstrated. 

Advertising  agencies,  however,  find  that  the  advertiser  will 
give  them  credit  for  the  number  of  enquiries  they  can  pull,  but 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  dealer  through  trade  newspaper 
advertising — which  must  mean  in  many  cases  the  difference 
between  the  salesman  securing  an  interview  and  being  told  the 
dealer  is  too  busy  to  see  him — is  a  more  intangible  thing  and 
more  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Preparation  of  Copy. 

In  most  cases  in  Canada  there  is  only  one,  or  at  the  most 
two,  trade  newspapers  devoted  to  any  one  line  of  business. 
This  means  that  special  copy  has  to  be  prepared  for  almost 
every  trade  newspaper  used,  whereas  in  mediums  of  general 


circulation  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  two  or  three  pieces 
of  copy,  one  for  the  magazines,  one  for  daily  newspapers  and 
one  for  the  country  weeklies. 

Trade  Newspapers  Pay  no  Commission. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  to  the  agencies 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  best  trade  newspapers  will  not  allow 
any  commission,  while  the  newspapers  and  magazines  allow 
from  15  to  331/3  and  in  cases  even  50  per  cent,  commission. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the  advertising  agencies 
will  spend  any  more  time  than  they  can  help  on  trade  news- 
paper copy. 

Commission  Basis  all  Wrong. 

But  advertisers  must  realize  that  the  principle  of  allowing 
agencies  to  place  business  where  they  can  secure  the  largest 
commission  is  all  wrong,  and  must  eventually  be  superseded 
by  some  better  arrangement.  A  strong  agency  may  not  be 
influenced  as  largely  by  monetary  considerations  as  a  weak 
agency  which  is  finding  difficulty  in  meeting  its  payments,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  strong  agency,  owing  to  the  number  of 
accounts  it  controls,  is  more  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the 
little  tyrant  and  dictate  terms  which  are  entirely  unfair  to 
struggling  newispapers,  which  frequently  get  the  business  not 
because  they  have  the  best  proposition  for  the  advertiser,  but 
because  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  business  at  any  price. 

At  any  rate  the  advertiser  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
amount  of  commission  the  agency  can  secure  as  he  is  in  seeing 
that  the  best  mediums  are  chosen  for  his  line  of  goods. 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
advertising  agency  in  the  United  States  wrote  to  two  Canadian 
trade  newspapers  for  rates  on  certain  amount  of  space  for  a 
Canadian  wire  fence  manufacturer.  The  paper  which  covered 
the  field  thoroughly  refused  the  discount  demanded  by  the 
agency  and  as  a  result  received  an  order  for  $60,  while  the 
other  paper,  which  had  practically  no  standing  or  circulation 
among  the  trade,  agreed  to  give  the  commission  demanded 
and  received  an  order  for  $10iO  for  smaller  amount  of  space. 
That  this  latter  paper  was  valueless  was  proven  by  the  fact 
that  within  a  month,  and  before  the  first  advertisement  was 
to  appear,  it  had  ceased  publication,  and  no  person  could  be 
found  who  was  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  for  une  assets. 

I  will  not  say  whether  this  large  and  reputable  agency 
erred  through  ignorance  of  the  real  standing  of  the  papers  or 
through  a  desire  for  larger  commission.  They  can  choose 
whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  like. 

Supervise  Choice  of  Mediums. 

The  moral  is,  however,  that  the  advertiser  should  give  the 
same  attention  and  supervision  to  the  buyer  of  advertising 
space  that  he  would  to  the  buyer  of  raw  material  and  supplies 
for  his  plant. 

Dealers  Can  Create  Business. 

Most  manufacturers  have  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  power  of  the  retail  trade.  Because  some  dealers 
have  told  their  travellers  their  prices  were  too  high  they 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  only  wanted  to 
handle  cheap  goods.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  convince  the  trade  that  their  goods  are  worth  the  price 
they  are  asking  and  that  the  same  arguments  which  induce 
the  dealers  to  buy  will  most  likely  be  used  in  turn  by  them  to 
make  sales  to  the  general  public.  A  splendid  instance  of  tlie 
subservience  of  price  to  "  quality  talk  "  is  the  following  inci- 
dent. A  man  who  had  once  been  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store, 
but  had  evidently  met  with  hard  luck,  glancing  at  the  goods 
displayed  at  the  front  of  a  store,  walked  in  and  asked  tfffe 
proprietor  to  let  him  have  a  steel  door  mat,  marked  $1.25,  on 
credit  for  a  few  hours.    He  gave  it  to  him.  and  in  about  an 
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hour  he  came  back  and  announced  that  he  had  sold  the  mat 
foi-  $1.75.  He  paid  for  the  first  and  asked  for  another  one, 
which  was  readily  given.  During  the  day  he  sold  nine  of  these 
mats  at  $1.75  each,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hardware 
dealer  had  these  same  goods  marked  in  his  store  for  $1.25. 
Surely  this  illustrates  the  field  there  is  for  dealers  and  their 
clerks  to  create  business  in  their  locality  if  manufacturers  will 
only  impress  on  them  the  talking  points  for  their  goods. 

Circulars  vs.  Trade  Newspapers. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  the  most  economical  and  most 
effective  way  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  securing 
their  co-operation. 

Two  methods  of  reaching  the  trade  are  open  to  every  manu- 
facturer: first  by  circulars  and  second  by  trade  newspaper 
advertising.  I  eliminate  travellers,  for  it  is  neither  practicable 
nor  advisable  to  take  up  any  more  of  their  time  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  with  the  preliminary  work  of  giving  the 
dealer  a  general  idea  of  the  goods  for  which  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  secure  orders.  The  business  of  the  salesman  is  to 
clinch  the  order,  and  the  less  time  he  has  to  take  up  with 
manoeuvring  to  get  a  hearing  and  then  fighting  for  recogni- 
tion of  his  firm  the  more  firms  he  will  be  able  to  call  on  and 
the  more  orders  he  will  be  able  to  close  each  day. 

Circulars  are  favored  by  some  manufacturers  because  of 
the  large  number  of  direct  replies  they  bring,  but  if  these 
same  manufacturers  would  send  out  in  circular  form  a  fac- 
simile of  some  of  the  advertisements  they  run  in  their  trade 
newspapers,  I  wonder  how  many  replies  they  would  get? 
Manufacturers  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  getting  out 
attractive  circulars,  but  are  unwilling  to  spend  a  few  extra 
dollars  to  make  their  trade  newspaper  advertising  forceful  and 
effective. 

Then  consider  the  cost  of  circular  campaign.  To  send  out 
5,000  circulars  would  cost  at  least  $160  for  postage,  printing, 
stationery  and  addressing.  Thus  twelve  circulars  in  the  course 
of  a  year  would  cost  $l,920i.  This  would  pay  for  a  double  page 
spread  every  week  for  the  year,  fifty-two  insertions,  in  such  a 
trade  newspaper  as  Hardware  and  Metal,  and  every  other  issue 
the  advertisement  could  be  printed  in  two  colors.  The  adver- 
tisement would  be  the  more  effective,  too,  because  statements 
made  publicly  in  an  advertisement,  where  every  competitor 
may  see  them,  challenge  contradiction,  whereas  statements  in 
circulars  are  frequently  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  circulars  reach  the  dealer  at  the  very  busiest 
hour  of  the  whole,  day,  while  the  trade  newspaper  gets  his 
attention  some  time  during  the  week  when  he  has  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare  and  knows  there  is  nothing  pressing  for  his 
attention. 

Frequent  Excuses. 

Why,  then,  do  not  manufacturers  use  space  more  gener- 
ously in  the  best  trade  newspapers? 

We  have  already  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons,  namely,  that  some  manufacturers  have  been  induced 
to  spend  their  whole  appropriation  in  a  campaign  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  hope  that  they  would  force  the  dealer  to  handle 
their  goods. 

Another  frequent  excuse  given  by  manufacturers  is  they 
have  tried  it  but  received  no  results.  In  most  cases  the 
"  trial  "  consisted  of  a  "  card  "  advertisement  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  firm  and  a  list  of  the  goods  manufactured. 
There  is  only  one  chance  of  an  advertisement  of  this  kind 
bringing  results,  and  that  is  if  a  buyer  who  saw  the  card 
happened  to  be  in  the  market  for  some  of  the  goods  given  in 
the  list  and  did  not  know  any  other  firms  in  this  same  line 
of  business,  for  if  he  did  know  another  firm  It  is  more  than 


likely  he  would  know  more  about  the  quality  of  goods  they 
made  than  was  given  in  this  so-called  advertisement. 

Another  reason  for  not  advertising  is:  "My  goods  are 
practically  the  same  as  my  competitors'  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  advertising.  Now,  if  I  was  manufacturing  stoves  or 
paints  I  would  use  pages  and  double  pages  every  issue."  I 
have  often  wondered  what  this  man  would  say  if  one  of  his 
travellers  gave  this  excuse  to  him  for  not  getting  business. 

In  the  rare  instance  where  goods  are  practically  the  same 
there  is  always  the  question  of  being  actually  able  to  fill  the 
order  and  give  quick  delivery,  which  is  in  itself  an  important 
consideration  and  furnishes  a  text  for  a  good,  strong  series  of 
advertisements. 

But  probably  the  reason  which  would  include  the  largest 
percentage  of  manufacturers  is  that  they  are  agnostics  in  the 
advertising  sense  of  the  word.  They  do  not  know  and  they 
have  never  thought  it  worth  while  securing  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion has  come  up  a  score  of  times,  but  has  been  put  off  to 
some  more  convenient  season,  or  they  have  adopted  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  safe  middle  course,  and  have  taken  a 
page  in  some  special  number. 

'But  the  question  will  not  down,  and  every  manufacturer 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  business  to  secure  full  informa- 
tion and  form  sonie  definite  line  of  policy. 

How  to  Judge  Trade  Newspaper. 

How,  then,  is  an  advertiser  to  judge  a  trade  newspaper? 
I  would  say  by  its  contents  and  by  its  circulation.  If  you  are 
familiar  with  the  field  the  paper  covers  you  will  know  at 
once  if  the  subjects  it  discusses,  and  the  news  it  publishes,  are 
such  as  induce  your  possible  customers  to  read  it  each  issue. 

A  good  test  for  any  trade  newspaper  would  be:  Take  a 
dozen  or  twenty  good  firms  who  should  subscribe  for  the  paper 
and  have  your  traveller  call  on  them  and  ask  them  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  latest  issue.  If  the  paper  is  worth  your  support 
the  majority  of  these  firms  will  be  able  to  produce  the  latest 
copy,  and  it  will  have  the  wrapper  torn  off  it,  showing  that 
they  were  anxious  to  read  it  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  This 
test  is  worth  more  than  any  statement  of  circulation,  for  it 
will  show  not  only  that  these  men  subscribe  for  the  paper  but 
actually  read  it. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  right  mediums  should  be 
selected.  Advertisers  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  copy 
which  is  placed  in  the  advertisement.  They  must  realize  that 
it  requires  just  as  much  skill  and  time  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
advertisements  as  to  draw  the  plans  and  detail  for  a  factory. 
Firms  who  would  not  keep  in  their  employ  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  shabbily  dressed  salesman  with  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  have  no  compunctions  about  running  week  in  and  week 
out  the  year  through  an  advertisement  which  says  nothing, 
which  could  not  be  said  with  equal  truth  about  any  of  their 
competitors'  goods. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  some  of  the  large  advertisers 
in  the  United  States  are  piling  up  such  immense  fortunes  is 
not  because  they  are  using  any  particular  class  of  papers,  for 
these  same  papers  are  being  used  by  many  advertisers  who  are 
merely  marking  time,  but  because  they  are  putting  into  their 
copy  the  very  best  brains  that  money  can  buy. 

Every  advertiser,  then,  should  make  a  careful  study  of  his 
field,  and  if  he  finds  he  can  secure  one  or  more  good,  live 
publications  which  will  reach  his  possible  customers,  let  him 
engage  a  competent  copy  writer  and  then  arrange  for  a  gen- 
erous advertising  campaign  in  these  papers,  and  he  need  have 
no  fear  about  such  a  campaign  not  being  successful,  for  It 
will  be  an  inspiration  first  to  his  own  salesmen  and  the 
jobbers'  salesmen,  and  then  to  dealers  and  clerks  in  every 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  paper  circulates. 
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TEN   STOREYS   UP   IN   TEN  DAYS 


The  Erection  of  Steel  Structures  for  Buildings  is  a  Race  Against  Time. 
Record  by  the  Canada  Foundry  Company. 


A  new 


Height   Ten  Storeys 

Work  Begun  . . .  July  19tli 
Finished   ....  August  4th 

Tons  of  Steel    650 

"Watch  it!" 

This  legend,  prominent- 
ly displayed  on  the  Yonge 

and  Richmond  Street  front- 
age, calls  the  attention  of 

the  throngs  of  passers-by 

to  the  big  building  now  in 

course     of     erection  for 

Ambrose  Kent  &  .Sons. 
And  thousands  of  people 

linger  to  watch  the  men  at 

work  far  aloft,  to  see  the 

small  but  powerful  engine 

lift  massive  girders  to  the 

top  of  the  maze  of  steel 

columns,  and  marvel  at  the 

daily  progress  that  is  made 

in  the  work  of  erection. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  marvellous  to  the  layman  the  speed 
with  which  the  thirty  men  employed  on  the  great  building 
are  placing  the  massive  girders,  columns  and  beams  in  place 
and  connecting  them  up  with  stout  rivets.  Work  began  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  the  construction  department  of  the  Canada 
Foundry  Co.  calculated  that  the  650i  tons  of  steel  which  con- 


SONG  OF  THE  IRON  WORKER. 

Well,  gentlemen — swell  gentlemen — in    your   frowsy,  dowsy 
cluhs, 

Take  note  o'  me  an'  Bill  McGhee.  an'  tiventy  other  dubs, 
Who's  stuck  agin  the  sky  line,  like  flies  agin  a  wall — 
Ho,  think  o'  me  an'  Bill  McGhee,  an'  watch  us  as  we  crawl 
Around  the  hars,  hetiveen  the  stars,  an'  up  the  shafts  o'  day; 
You  can  hear  the  gang  when  the  hammers  clang,  an'  the 

bullgines  hoist  away! 
Ho,  0ive  us  a  job  to  fix  the  moon;  to  tinker  the  golden  stair; 
Give  lis  a  chance  an'  see  us  prance  along  a  path  o'  air; 
We'll  hang  for  hours  by  our  teeth  to  flowers  that  grow  in  the 
turquoise  bed. 

An'  rifle  a  seine  thru  the  silver  rain  for  the  tears  that  the 
angels  shed! 

A.  D.  Runyan,  in  N.  Y.  American. 


stitute  the  framework  of 
the  big  ten-storey  building- 
would  all  be  in  place  with- 
in ten  days,  but  one  or  two 
slight  and  unavoidable  de- 
lays have  prevented  this. 
Also  the  sad  mishap  by 
which  George  Van  Wagner 
lost  his  life  has  set  the 
work  back  a  couple  of 
days. 

Nervy  Workmen. 

It  is  a  study  in  sheer 
nerve  and  unshaken  cool- 
headedness  to  watch  the 
score  or  so  men  aloft  on 
construction  work.  They 
step  along  narrow  beams, 
girders  and  ties  a  hundred 
or  so  feet  above  the  ground 
as  nonchalentiy  as  if  they 
were  treading  the  sidewalk  on  Yonge  Street.  Fear?  They 
know  nothing  of  it.  "That  chap,"  said  Construction  Foreman 
E.  Jeffries,  pointing  to  a  slim,  wiry,  young  chap,  "is  the  nerviest 
I  ever  had  on  a  construction  job.    He  can  make  his  way  any- 


Erection  just  begun, July  27th 


As  it  appeared  next  day,  July  28th 
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where  aloft.  I've  got  a  good  crowd  on  this  job.  Fear  is  an 
unlinown  sensation  to  them.  I  have  almost  to  warn  them  to  be 
careful  of  themselves." 

In  the  middle  of  the  planking  that  forms  the  temporary 
floor  of  one  of  the  storeys  of  the  big  building  stands  a  man 
heating  rivets  at  a  portable  forge.  He  catches  the  glowing 
pieces  of  iron  out  of  the  Are  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  throws 
them  unerringly  to  the  riveters,  who  connect  up  the  columns 


And  24  hours  later,  July  29th 


at  the  corners  and  sides  of  the  building.  Every  rivet  reaches 
the  spot  for  which  it  was  destined,  the  man  there  catching  it 
in  one  of  the  wooden  barrels  in  which  the  bolts  are  usually 
packed.  The  aim  of  these  chaps  would  shame  that  of  a  first- 
class  ball  player. 

Down  on  the  ground  floor  a  little  steam  engine  puffs  and 
groans  as  it  lifts  the  big  pieces  of  steel  away  aloft  amongst  the 
maze  of  planking  and  steelwork.  Small  as  that  piece  of 
machinery  looks,  it  can  perform  aviation  stunts  with  a  load 
of  25,0-00  pounds.  It  has  facilitated  the  handling  of  1,456,000 
pounds  of  steel  now  in  position  in  the  building. 

Corner  Supports. 

At  the  corners  of  the  building  and  in  the  sides  are  huge 
columns  that  extend  up  two  storeys,  .five  of  them  being  placed 
on  end  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  tenth  storey.  These  huge 
pieces  of  steel  weigh  10i,85O  pounds  each,  so  that  the  complete 
ten-storey-long  column  weighs  54,250  pounds.  This  immense 
weight  is  carried  on  concrete  columns  that  extend  away  down 
25  feet  through  the  soft  earth  to  bed  rock. 

The  Company  was  under  penalty  of  $300  a  day  to  complete 
the  work  in  ten  working  days  from  July  19th. 

The  pictures  show  very  plainly  indeed  the  rate  at  which 
the  work  was  pushed,  the  photographs  being  taken  on  the 
days  shown.  The  men  shown  in  one  of  the  photos  are:  Paul 
Losee  and  George  Van  Wagner,  on  the  top  of  the  derrick; 


Foreman  Edward  Jeffries,  Alfred  Riley,  George  Ford,  sr.,  and 
J.  Livingstone,  who  are  engaged  erecting  the  derrick  on  the 
sixth  floor  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  work. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  1886,  the  earliest  date  for  which  statistics  are  obtainable, 
4,097  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  were  imported  into 
Russia,  and  of  this  80  per  cent,  was  estimated  to  be  of  British 
origin.  In  lS90i  the  total  had  reached  7,520  tons,  but  less  than 
half  was  British.  In  1900  the  total  was  38,0-35  tons,  of  which 
9,712  tons  only  were  British.  In  1907  the  total  imports  were 
74,603  tons,  of  which  11,230  tons  were  British.  For  190i8  the 
details  are  not  obtainable,  but  the  gross  total  was  less  than  in 
1907,  viz.,  67,780  tons.  For  1909  the  total  was  about  100,0-00 
tons. 


CANADIAN  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

Another  number  of  the  Canadian  Annual  Review  has  been 
issued  by  the  Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto,  and  it 
is  characterized  by  all  the  excellences  which  have  gone  to 
make  the  previous  editions  so  valuable.  It  is  the  only  annual 
which  we  have  that  carries  on  a  record  of  the  life  of  Canada 
in  all  its  different  phases.    Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  work 


The  Construction  on  Aug.  4th 


of  Parliament,  the  m.ore  prominent  political  events  of  the 
period,  the  progress  in  manufactures  and  other  industries, 
financial  movements,  etc.  The  book  is  adequately  illustrated 
and  well  bound,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  all 
Canadians.  It  will  serve  in  the  future  as  the  hasis  of  any  his- 
tory of  Canada  which  may  be  produced.  As  a  fitting  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  Lord  Strathcona  has  done  for  Canada,  the 
present  work  is  dedicated  to  him. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  AUGUST 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  August,  1910. 


1 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Effective. 


Description. 


E.  1868 
Cancels 
E.  1834 
Sup.  8 
E.  1176 


E.  1863 
Cancels 
E.  1721 

Sup.  6 
E.  1480 


E.  1864 
Cancels 
E.  1772 


E.  1858 


Sup.  2 
E.  1675 


B.  1866 


E.  1859 
Cancels 
E.  1109, 
1110,  1419 

E.  1877 


Sup.  8 
E.  1575 


E.  1857 
Cancels 
E.  1781 

E.  1855 
Cancels 
E.  1676 

E.  1851 
Sup.  1 

E.  1786 


E.  1458 
Cancels 
E.  1424 
Sup.  8 
E.  1176 


E.  1453 
Cancels 
E.  1308 

Sup.  6 
E.  1065 

E.  1454 
Cancels 
E.  1362 


E.  1448 


Sup.  2 
E.  1262 


E.  1456 


E.  1449 
Cancels 
E.  693 

694 
1003 

B.  1467 


Sup.  8 
B.  1161 


B.  1447 
Cancels 
B.  1368 

B.  1445 
Cancels 
B.  1263 

E.  1441 
Sup.  1 

B.  1374 


Wabash  Railroad. 
492  A.  9932 

Cancels  Cancels 
397  9932 


Sept.  12,  '10    Pulpwood,  c.l.,  C.  P. 

stations  to  points 
in  the  U.  S 

Aug.  10,  '10    Commodities,    C.  P. 

stations  to  points 
in  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

Aug.  16,  '10    Cartage    charges  at 
various  points. 


Sept.  10, 
Sept.  10, 


'10 


'10 


Aug.  17,  '10 


Sept.  14,  '10 


Sept.  12, 
Aug.  27, 


'10 


'10 


Commodities  from 
Detroit  to  various 
points. 

Empty  barrels'  (re- 
turned), St.  John, 
W.  St.  John,  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  75c. 
per  100  lbs.,  via 
Vancouver. 

Between  stations  in 
Eastern  Canada  and 
Port  Arthur,  and 
ports  of  call  on 
Lake  Huron  and 
Georgian  Bay. 

Commodities  from 
stations  in  Ontario 
to  points  in  New 
England. 

Live  stock  between 
points  on  the  C.  P. 
Ry. 

Class  and  commodity 
between  Eastern 
Canada  and  points 
in  the  Northwest. 

Iron  commodities, 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  Van- 
couver, Vict  oria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster, B.C. 

Arbitraries  from  C. 
P.  junctions  to 
points  east  and 
south  of  Montreal. 

Sept.  5,  '10  Lumber  and  forest 
products,  Atlantic 
Div.  C.  P.  R.  to 
points  in  U.  S. 

Sept.    6,  '10    Commodities,    C.  P. 

stations  to  points 
in  U.  S. 

Sept.  6,  '10  Classes,  C.  P.  stations 
to  Western  U.  S. 
points. 

Aug.  7,  '10  Reshipping  and  stop- 
off  arrangements. 


Aug.  23,  '10 


Aug.  31,  '10 


Aug.  15,  '10 


Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  Wa- 
bash stations  to 
Wallaceburg. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Effective. 


Descr  /tion. 


Sup.  6 
E.  1800 


E.  2087 
Cancels 
E.  745 
E.  1601 
E.  1959 
E.  1966 
E.  2091 
Cancels 
E.  18 
E.  437 
B.  1412 
E.  1446 
445 
452 
666 
782 
1048 
Sup.  72 
E.  1210 


Sup.  5 
E.  1800 


Sup.  7 
W.  213 


Sup.  2 
E.  2045 


Sup.  4 
E.  996 


Sup.  6 
CM.  12 


C.B.  13 
Cancels 
C.A.  15 
C.B.  9 
C.B.  11 
C.B.  12 
C.L.  35 
Cancels 
G.A.J.  1 
G.G.  15 
16 
18 

C.L.  3 

10 
16 
25 
26 

Sup.  72 
C.F.  83 


Sup.  5 
CM.  12 


Sup.  7 
1612 


Sup.  2 
CO.  67 


Sup.  4 
CS.  7 


Aug.  12,  '10  Chain  iron,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ont.,  to 
Fredericton  and  St. 
John,  N.B.,  via 
Montreal. 

Sept.  15,  '10  Exceptions  to  Official 
Classification. 


Sept.  12,  '10  Live  stock  between 
G.  T.  local  points; 
also  C.  P.,  M.  C. 
and  P.  M.  Rys. 


Aug.  9,  '10  Lumber  smA  forest 
products,  c.l.,  be- 
tween points  in 
Canada. 

Aug.    9,  '10   Commodities,    G.  T. 

stations  to  points 
in  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

Sept.  15,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
G.  T.  stations  west 
Detroit  River  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Aug.  22,  '10  Iron  ore,  c.l..  Mid- 
land to  Drummond- 
ville,  $2.75  per  gross 
ton. 

Sept.    2,  '10    Sugar,    c.l.,  Berlin, 
Ont.,   to   points  in 
Maritime  Provinces. 


Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau. 

Sup.    7  Sup.  7         Sept.  15 


268 


278 

Cancels 
270 

Sup.  8 
268 


5  F. 


1  L. 
Cancels 
1  K. 

Sup.  8 
5  F. 


'10  Class  and  commodity, 
Eastern  Canada  to 
North  Pacific  Coast 
terminals. 
Oct.  10,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
east  ern  shipping 
stations  to  C  a  1  i- 
foirnia  terminals. 
Oct.  10,  '10  Class  and  cozr.modity, 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  North 
Pacific  Coast  term- 
inals. 


Canadian  Northern  Quebec  Railway. 

373  237  Sept.  1, 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway. 
302  Nov.  1. 


301 


Nov.  1, 


'10  Paper  commodities  be- 
tween local  sta- 
tions; also  to  points 
on  connecting  line. 

'10  Classes,  P.  &  R.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
G.  T.  Ry. 

'10  Classes,  P.  &  R.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
Ottawa  &  New  York 
Ry. 
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C.R.C. 

hew  York 
Sup.  1 
1419 


Sup.  2 
1517 

1725 

Cancels 

1486 


R.R.  No.  Effective.  Description. 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


Sup.  1 
A.  14170 


Sup.  2 
A.  15128 

A.  17644 
Cancels 
A.  14724 


1702 


1748 

Cancels 

1640 

1755 

Cancels 

1582 

1758 

Cancels 

1155 


A.  18027 
Cancels 
A.  16253 
A.  18110 
Cancels 
A.  15673 

A.  18157 
Cancels 
A.  10662 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

J.J.  32 
Cancels 
J.J.  28 

G.O.  255 


Sup.  2 
H.  2 


H.H.  3 


F.F.  1 
Cancels 
D.D.  7 

265 


264 


Central  Railroad 

425 

Cancels 
282 

427 

Cancels 
377  and  378 

436 

Cancels 
347 


Sept.  15,  '10 


Sept.  1, 
Aug.  15, 


•10 


'10 


A.  17067     Sept.  10,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Sept.    5,  '10 


Aug.  27,  '10 


Sept.  15,  '10 


Sept.  15,  '10 


Class  rates,  Niagara 
frontier  stations  to 
points  on  C.  P.  and 
G.  T.  Rys.  in  On- 
tario. 

Classes,  New  York 
to  points  on  0.  & 
N.  Y.  Ry. 

Classes,  N.  Y.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
Ottawa  Div.  G.  T. 
Ry. 

Fire  brick  and  fire 
clay,  C.I.,  N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.  R.R.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
G.  T.  R.  in  Quebec. 

Classes,  N.  Y.  C.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
the  C.^.  R. 

Classes,  N.  Y.  C.  sta- 
tions to  Kingston, 
Ont. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  c.l.. 
New  York  to  Cop- 
per Cliff,  Ont. 


New  iron  or  steel 
rails,'  c.l.,.  P.  R.R. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Alum  in  bbls.,  c.l., 
P  h  i  1  a  d  6  Iphia  to 
East  Angus,  P.Q., 
22c.  per  100  lbs. 

Glass  bottles,  c.l., 
Millville,  N.J.,  to 
Montreal.  Can- 
celled. 

Glass  bottles',  c.l., 
Millville,  N.J.,  to 
Montreal,  26%c.  per 
100  lbs. 


Nov.  1,  '10  Wet  paint,  c.l.,  New- 
ark, N.J.,  to  Mont- 
real, 24c.  per  100 
lbs. 

Sept.  19,  '10  Building  and  roofing 
paper,  c.l.,  Erie,  Pa., 
to  points  on  the  C. 
P.  R. 

Sept.  19,  '10  Potters'  clay  and 
sand,  C.L,  Ernston, 
N.J.,  to  Belleville, 
Ont.,  $3.50  per  ton 
of  2,000  lbs. 


of  New  Jersey. 

Sept. 


'10  Classes,  C.  R.R.  of  N. 
J.  stations  to  points 
on  G.  T.  Ry.  in 
Canada. 

Aug.  31,  '10  New  iron  and  steel 
rails,  c.l.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Sept.  17,  '10    Classes,  C.  R.R.  of  N. 

J.  stations  to  points 
on  the  G.  T.  Ry. 


Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

12  Nov.    1,  '10    Class  and  commodity 

Cancels 
7 


Southern  States 
points'  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.R. 

57  5000  Nov.  1, 


'10  Classes,  C.  &  E.  I. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective.  Description. 

.  icnigan  Central  R.R. 

1690  G.F.D.  8549  Sept.  1,  '10    Sugar  beets^  c.l.,  sta- 

Cancels  Cancels 


1582 


8342 


Fere  Marquette  R.R. 

1265  3180 
Cancels  Cancels 
940  2442 


tions  in  Ontario  to 
points  in  Michigan. 


Aug.  14,  '10  Sugar,  c.l.,  Wallace- 
burg  to  points  in 
Canada. 


1272  3190  Sept.  15,  '10    Sugar  beets,    c.l.,  P. 

Cancels  Cancels  M.  stations  in  Can- 

1086  2772  ada    to  Crosswell, 

Mich. 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
Sup.  12  Sept.  15,  '10    Commodities,    P.,  C, 

P.  21  C.  &  St.  L.  stations 

to  points  in  Canada. 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
F.  5  Sept.    9,  '10  Brass 


West  Shore  Railroad. 

Sup.  2 
A.  5332 


and  copper 
goods,  C.L,  points 
in  New  England  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Sup.  2 
394 


Nov.    1,  '10   Class  rates  from  W. 

S.  stations  to  points 
on  G.  T.  Ry. 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway. 
Sup.    2  Sup.  2        Sept.  12,  '10    Classes  from   D.,  S. 

234  10268  S.  &  A.  stations  to 


points  in 
Canada. 


Eastern 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

433  Sept.  12,  '10  Copper 

Cancels 
408 


434 

Cancels 
405 


wire  and 
rods,  C.L,  points  in 
New    J  e  ir  s  e  y  to 
Montreal. 
Sept.  13,  '10   Zinc  oxide,  c.l.,  C.  R. 

R.  of  N.  J.  points 
to  Montreal. 


Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway. 

16  Nov.    1,  '10   Class  and  commodity, 

Cancels' 
14 


E.,  J.  &  B^stations 
to  points'  in  Can- 
ada. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

130  1642  Oct.    1,  '10   Commodities,  South- 

Cancels  Cancels  ern  States  points  to 

64  933  stations  in  Canada. 


Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
89  Oct. 

Cancels 


1,  '10  Iron  and  steeL  B.  & 
L.  E.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
Sup.    7  Sept.  15, 

14 


10 


Beauxite  ore,  iron 
ore,  etc.,  points  in 
Georgia  to  stations 
in  Canada. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 


307 

Cancels 
141 


5060 

Cancels 

4107 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Lake  Shor-; 
Sup.  12 
181 


Class  and  commodity, 
Boston  and  Boston 
points  to  stations 
on  the  G.  T.  Ry. 

and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

Sept.  15,  '10    Iron  and  steel,  L.  S. 

&_M.  S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Southwestern  Tariff  Committee. 

34  34  B.  Sept.  25,  '10    Class  and  commodity. 

Cancels  Cancels  points  in  Arkansas 

26  34  A.  and    Oklahoma  to 

stations  in  Ontario. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
222  833  G.         Sept.  15,  '10    Grain  and  grain  pro- 

Cancels  Cancels  ducts,  C,  C,  C.  & 

192  833  F.  St.    L.    stations'  to 

points  in  Canada. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Semens  &  Evel  are  building  a  $40,0i00>  casket  factory  in 
Regina. 

The  Calgary  Milling  Co.  suffered  a  $20,000  loss  by  Are 
recently. 

The  McLaughlin  Paint  Co.  will  erect  a  large  building  in 
Ottawa. 

iBlaugas  Company,  Limited,  are  building  a  warehouse  in 
Montreal. 

The  Peterborough  Canoe  Co.  will  add  a  building  to  their 
present  factory. 

The  Federal  Government  will  build  a  post  office  and  land 
office  at  Battleford,  Sask. 

The  Rat  Portage  Lumber  Co.  will  erect  a  planing  mill  in 
Portage  la  Prairie. 

The  Canadian  Refining  and  Smelting  Co.  will  establish 
their  works  in  Orillia,  Ont. 

The  Toronto  Type  Foundry  will  erect  a  $10,000  factory 
building  in  Wynyard,  Sask. 

The  Windsor  Shirt  Co.  will  erect  a  new  factory  if  the  city 
will  grant  them  tax  exemption. 

Campbell  &  Stearns  will  build  a  saw  mill  at  Gracefield, 
Que.,  at  a  cost  of  $2.5,000,  equipped. 

The  B.C.  Packers'  Association  of  Vancouver  will  spend 
$40,000  on  a  new  plant  at  New  Westminster. 

The  Alberta  Iron  Rolling  Mills  have  decided  to  locate  at 
Medicine  Hat.    Their  plant  will  cost  $10fl,00O. 

The  Cockshutt  Plow  Co.  will  erect  a  warehouse  in  Brandon, 
Man.,  this  fall.    The  contract  has  already  been  let. 

The  Canadian  Linderman  Machine  Co.,  a  branch  of  a  United 
States  company,  will  establish  a  factory  in  Woodstock. 

The  International  Tool  Co.,  of  Toronto,  which  was  incor- 
porated some  time  ago,  will  erect  a  plant  at  Cobourg. 

The  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engineering  Co.,  of  Darlington, 
Eng.,  are  considering  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  in  Montreal. 

The  Hawes-von  Gal  Hat  Co.,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  will  estab- 
lish a  Canadian  branch.  It  is  reported  that  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  will  be  the  site. 

United  Motors,  Limited,  have  been  incorporated  and  will 
build  an  automobile  factory  in  Welland.  B.  J.  McCormack  of 
that  town  is  interested. 

The  Hutchison  Fibre  Board  Folding  Box  Company,  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  are  negotiating  with  the  city  council  of 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  branch  there. 

The  Canada  Reflector  and  Mirror  Co.,  a  branch  of  a  Pitts- 
burg concern,  are  reported  to  be  about  to  locate  a  plant  in 
Hamilton. 


The  Penfold  Varnish  Company  will  build  a  faciory  in. 
Toronto. 

The  National  Acme  Manufacturing  Co.  will  erect  a  new 
plant  in  Montreal. 

The  Verity  Plow  Co.  will  extend  their  plant  in  Brantford 
at  a  cost  of  $60>,0W. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Hamilton,  will  build 
an  addition  to  their  plant. 

The  C.P.R.  will  spend  considerable  money  in  extending- 
their  terminal  facilities  in  Toronto. 

The  Fort  Frances  Lumber  Co.,  of  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  by  fire  recently. 

Dominion  Explosives,  whose  factory  was  destroyed  some 
time  ago,  will  rebuild  at  Sand  Point,  near  Arnprior,  where 
their  former  plant  was  located. 

A  new  post  office  will  be  built  at  Battleford,  Sask.  Tenders 
have  already  been  called  for  the  work. 

Penmans,  Limited,  Paris,  have  decided  to  establish  a  mill  at 
Brantford,  large  enough  to  employ  500  girls. 

The  plant  and  stock  of  the  Revelstoke  Lumber  Co.  was^ 
destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with  a  loss  of  $100',00'0. 

The  Chipman-Holton  Company,  of  Hamilton,  have  secured  ' 
property  in  Welland,  Ont.,  as  a  site  for  a  factory. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks  Co.  will  build  a  warehouse  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  where  they  have  opened  a  branch. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  a  five-storey  steel  and 
concrete  building  as  an  addition  to  their  plant  in  Montreal. 

Baetz  Bros.,  Berlin,  who  suffered  a  loss  from  fire  recently,, 
will  rebuild  in  that  town  if  the  corporation  will  give  them  a 
loan. 

The  Hamilton  Tub  Company,  of  Hamilton,  is  reported  to- 
have  purchased  a  site  in  Welland  with  the  intention  of  build- 
ing a  factory  there. 

The  Western  Bridge  and  Equipment  Co.,  of  Chatham,  will 
build  a  new  factory,  providing  they  can  get  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  assessment. 

Dufton's,  Limited,  are  rebuilding  their  woollen  mills  in 
Stratford  after  suffering  a  serious  loss  by  fire.  The  corpora- 
tion is  extending  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 

The  George  Anderson  Co.,  an  English  concern,  will  estab- 
lish a  Canadian  branch  in  Montreal,  where  they  will  build 
cranes  and  stove  machinery.   Work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Fillingham,  until  recently  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Rea  factory  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited,  at  St.  Catharines,  to  succeed  Mr.  R.  B.  Hamil- 
ton, resigned.  Mr.  Fillingham,  who  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  is  a  native 
of  Canada  and  received  his  early  mechanical  training  in  the 
Waterous  Engine  Works,  of  Brantford.  Hr.  Fillingham's 
return  to  his  former  home /will  be  welcomed  by  his  many- 
friends  in  manufacturing  circles  throughout  the  Province. 
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NEW  SAFE  AND  VAULT  PLANT  AT  FARNHAM,  QUE. 

Another  manufacturing  plant  has  been  recently  added  to 
the  many  large  industries  that  Canada  is  daily  attracting  to 
her  Provinces — one  that  will  soon  come  prominently  before 
the  public  as  manufacturers  of  the  fire  proof  and  burglar 
proof  safes,  which  we  all  have  to  rely  upon  more  or  less  for 
protection  to  our  valuables. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  erect  a  plant  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  safes,  but  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  securing  a  suitable  location  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  Company  finally  decided  to  take  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  shops  at  Farnham,  Que.,  which  were  offered  on  a  very 
favorable  basis.  These  shops  formerly  employed  450  men. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  desire  of  the  railroad  company  to 
centralize  their  various  repair  shops  in  one  large  shop  at 
Montreal,  the  Farnham  shops  were  no  longer  necessary,  and 
they  were  vacated  accordingly. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  complete  power  plant.  There  is 
a  150  h.p.  Corliss  engine,  a  small  engine  and  generator  for 
lighting,  air  compressor,  line  shafts,  heating  apparatus,  air 
lines  and  fire-protective  apparatus.  The  C.P.R.  tracks  pass 
through  all  of  the  buildings  and  the  Central  Vermont  touches 
the  property  line  on  the  south  side  and  will  put  in  a  siding 
free  of  expense,  giving  direct  connections  with  the  two  largest 
railroad  systems  in  Canada — the  Central  Vermont  being  a 
subsidiary  company  to  the  Grand  Trunk. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Town  of  Farn- 
ham whereby  they  agree  to  give  exemption  from  taxation, 
with  the  exception  of  school  taxes;  free  water,  and  electrical 
power  delivered  on  the  secondary  side  of  the  transformers  at 
$20  per  h.p.  per  year  for  24  hours  power,  with  a  minimum  of 
75  h.p.  and  with  a  maximum  of  400  h.p.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  develop  the  water  power  on 
the  Yamaska  River  and  they  have  authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
$10'0,000  to  accomplish  this.  It  will  take  about  one  year  for 
them  to  be  in  a  position  to  deliver  power. 

The  arrangement  of  the  build'ing  is  especially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  Safe  Co.  and  will  take  care  of  a  considerably 
larger  output  than  is  at  present  contemplated. 

The  shops  are  all  well  lighted  and  everything  is  pro- 
vided necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  men.  The  machine 
shop  is  200  ft.  long  by  66  ft.  wide,  and  in  this  shop  the  various 
angles,  plates  and  castings  entering  into  the  construction  of 
the  safes  will  be  machined.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  build- 
ing 10'5  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  wide,  containing  all  the  necessary 
forges  and  furnaces,  and  here  will  be  made  the  solid  hand- 
welded  angle  hoops  which  are  a  feature  of  the  Dominion  Safe 
and  Vault  Co.'s  safe.  The  forging  and  welding  of  the  various 
parts  of  vault  linings  and  burglar  proof  safes  will  also  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  shop.  The  paint  shop  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
building,  with  skylights  and  large  windows.,  and  here  the  final 
work  of  finishing  the  safe  will  be  done.  The  erecting  and  fitting 
of  the  interior  of  safe  cabinets  will  be  done  in  the  mill,  115  ft. 
by  64  ft.  Directly  in  the  rear  of  this  shop  is  the  dry  kiln 
and  lumber  sheds,  where  the  oak  and  other  lumber  used  will 
be  prepared  and  stored.  The  lock  department,  where  the  most 
skilled  labor  is  required,  is  situated  in  rear  of  the  office. 
Combination  safety  deposit  box  locks  and  the  numerous  other 
locks  required  in  the  manufacture  of  safe  and  vault  doors 
will  be  made  and  fitted  here. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  The  Canadian  Fair- 
banks Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon,  Calgary  and  Vancouver,  whereby  they  will 
sell  the  entire  output  of  the  factory. 


The  ratepayers  of  Tillsonburg  voted  in  favor  of  a  by-law 
to  raise  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  an  electric  power  station 
to  distribute  power  under  the  Provincial  Hydro-Electric 
scheme. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  informatiun  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


901.  Agent  in  France. — Frenclmian  shortly  returning  to  France, 
with  considerable  business  experience,  is  open  to  represent 
first-class  Canadian  exporters,  particularly  of  wooden  goods,, 
etc. 

910.  Athletic  Goods. — A  iinu  of  wholesale  dealers  in  South 
India  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
athletic  goods.  Are  also  interested  in  shipping  Indian  ath- 
Ic'tic  goods  to  Canada. 

903.  Agent  Abroad.— Import  agent  in  Tunis,  North  Africa,  is 
open  to  represent  manufacturers  of  windmills,  agricultural 
implements  and  other  lines  interested  iu  the  markets  in  his 
territory. 

904.  Agricultural    Implements,    General    Agent  A  well-known 

business  man  in  Colombia,  South  America,  is  open  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements 
and  other  lines.  Good  connections,  and  thinks  that  con- 
sidera.ble  business  can  be  done  between  the  two  countries. 

905.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Representative. — Canadian  witli 
many  years'-  experience  as  salesman  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
these  markets. 

900.  Australian  Agent — ]\lauufacturers'  agent  with  excellent 
connections  and  references  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  whom  he 
could  represent. 

907.  Boot  and  Shoe  Representative. — Englishman  established  iu 
Buenos  Aires  for  several  years  is  open  to  represent  Can- 
adian boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  (men's  and  boys'),  also 
articles  pertaining  to  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

OOa.  British  Representative. — The  head  of  a  promineut  import 
and  export  agency  in  London,  England,  is  in  Canada  with  a 
view  to  establishing  further  connections  for  the  sale  of  Can- 
adian products  in  Great  Britain. 

909.  Broom  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  Avishes  to  obtain  prices 
of  bioom  handles,  all  qualities,  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Oro.  Cereals,  Pork  Products,  Fish,  Provisions  of  all  Kinds  

Commission  agent  in  Palermo,  Italy,  is  open  to  represent 
first-class  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  and  other  lines. 

OIL  Canned  Salmon,  Lobsters,  Fruit,  etc. — Well-known  com- 
mission agent  in  London,  England,  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above  and  other  pro- 
ducts.   Best  blinkers'  references. 

9r2.  Cereals,  Split  Peas,  etc  Firm  of  wholesale  import  agents 

in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  in  the  market  to  purchase  fifty 
toji  lots  of  patent  cereals,  etc. 

913.  Carriages,  Harness,  etc. — A  well-known  firm  of  manufac 
turers'  agents  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  write  that  they 
can  Ho  business  with  Canadian  firms  now  that  there  is  a, 
direct  steamship  service  from  eastern  Canada  points.  Are 
interest-jd  particuln/"  ly  in  the  above  lines,  but  will  handle 
others. 
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yi4.  Canned  Fruit,  Preserves,  etc.— A  lirni  of  wholesale  dealers 
in  Budapest,  Austria,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  ship- 
pers of  tlie  above  prodvicts. 

915.  Calcium  Carbide  Enquiry  is  made  for  the  names  of  Can- 
adian manufacturers  of  calcium  carbide  who  seek  represent- 
ation in  South  Africa. 

DIG.  Condensed  Milk,  Sterilized  Cream  and  Pasteurized  Butter.  

A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  im- 
porters of  condensed  milk,  sterilized  cream  and  pasteurizerl 
butter. 

i)17.  Cornice  Pole  Brackets. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  cata- 
logues and  prices  of  cornice  pole  brackets  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

918.  Canned  Tongues  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 

caiuied  tongues  from  Canadian  exporters. 

919.  Canned  Goods.. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  have  prices  and 
descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

920.  Domestic  Specialties.— Agent  in  Peterborough  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  household  conveniences, 
specialties,  etc.,  who  are  open  to  consider  a  house-to-house 
canvass  proposition. 

921.  Excelsior  Machinery. — Canadian  firm  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  manufacturers  of  machinery  suitable  for  making 
excelsior. 

922.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  London  firm  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  producers  of  evaporated  apples  who  can  offer  sup- 
plies. 

923.  Furniture  Representative.  —  Englishman  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  several  years  is  open  to  represent  Can- 
adian manufacturers  of  furniture. 

924.  Felspar. — A  Welsh  company  invite  samples,  analyses  and 
quo'tations,  c.i.f.  Mersey  ports,  of  Canadian  shippers  of  fel- 
spar. 

925.  Felspar  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspond  with  Can- 
adian exporters  of  ground  felspar. 

I 

926.  Gypsum. — Party  who  has  just  taken  up  the  manufacture  of 
gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
buyers  or  agents  who  will  handle  his  product.  References. 

927.  Hardwood  Flooring. — Particulars  of  an  enquiry  for  hard- 
wood flooring  in  blocks  for  Russia  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

928.  Knitting  and  Sewing  Machines,  Printing  Paper,  Dry  Goods, 
etc. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Bombay  is  open  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  and  other 
articles  on  commission. 

929.  Leather  Representative. — Englishman  established  in  Buenos 
Aires  for  several  years,  covering  the  Avhole  of  the  Argentine 
and  Uruguay,  wishes  to  make  arrangements  for  represent- 
ation of  a  first-class  Canadian  glace  kid  manufacturer.  Ha-" 
a  good  connection  amongst  shoe  leather  dealers  and  boot 
manufacturers.  A  very  large  turnover  insured  for  a  really 
tirst-class  article. 
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loO.  Leather  Boards. — A  Manchester  lirni  asks  for  prices  and 
description  of  leather  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

931.  Minerals,  General  Manufacturers'  Agent. — A  prominent  im- 
port agent  in  Hamburg,  ernuui^N ,  is  open  to  represent  firms 
shipping  minerals  and  various  otiier  products. 

932.  Machinery,  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  A  firm  of  wholesale  ma- 
chinery dealers  in  Sydney.  Australia,  desires  quotations  on 
the  above  machinery,  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  Boston. 

933.  Mica  Plates. — A  London  merchant  desires  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  mica  plates. 

934.  Manure  Fork  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
manure  fork  handles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

935.  Match  Splints. — A  Lancashire  firm  asks  for  prices  of  match' 
splints  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

936.  Oak  Spokes  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  dimensions  and 

prices  of  oak  spokes  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

937.  Oxide  of  Zinc. — German  firm  of  wholesp,le  chemists  are  in 
the  market  for  fifty  and  one  hundred  ton  lots  per  year  of 
the  above  material. 

938.  Skewer  Machinery. — One  of  the  largest  importers  of  wooden 
goods  in  London,  England,  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  skewer  making  machinery,  or 
will  buy  patents  on  this  machinery. 

939.  South  American  Representative. — Englishman  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  several  years,  and  covering  the  whole  of 
Uruguay,  Chili  and  Brazil,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  good  selling  lines  for  these  countries. 
Only  enterprising  and  reliable  firms  please  apply.  Best  of 
references. 

940.  South  American  Representative. — ^A  well-known  firm  of  im 
port  and  export  agents  in  Buenos  Aires  are  open  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  Argentine. 

941.  Skewers,  Maple  Dimension  Stock,  Hardwoods. — Firm  of 
wholesale  timber  merchants  in  London,  England,  desire  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  lumber. 

942.  Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Soda,  etc. — A  Spanish  firm  makes  enquiry 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  soda  ash,  eaustie 
soda,  sulp'nate  of  copper  and  super-phosphates  of  lime. 

943.  Western  Canada  Representative. — Commercial  traveller  with 
several  lines  in  Western  Canada  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  two  or  three  additional  firms  whom  he  might  represent. 

944.  West  Indian  Agent. — Manufacturers'  agent,  recently  estab 
lished  in  Trinidad,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  various  Can- 
adian manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  ship  on  consign 
ment  to  the  West  Indies. 

945.  Woodworking  Machinery. — A  firm  of  wholesale  hardware  and 
machinery  merchants  in  Sydney,  Australia,  are  anxious  to 
get  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  all  kinds  of  woodworking 
machinery.    Good  orders  in  sight. 

LABOR  ENQUIRY. 

I.  Blast  Furnace  Expert. —  Experienced  blast  furnace  worker  with 
thorough  technical  knowledge  nnd  long  experience  in  the  iron 
trade  is  open  for  a  position  in  Canada.  Letter  and  other  in- 
formation on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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COMMENT   OF  THE  MONTH. 

Western  Freight  Rates. 

ME.  W.  M.  MAETIN,  M.P.,  in  addressing  the  mam:- 
facturers  of  the  Western  excursion  party  at 
Eegina,  protested  vigorously  against  the  heavy  freight 
rates  which  were  in  force  in  that  part  of  Canada.  He 
voiced  a  feeling  that  is  general  in  the  West.  Canadian 
railroads  are  absorbing  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
protection  which  the  tariff  was  intended  to  afford.  As  a 
consequence  United  States  manufacturers  are  entering  the 
Western  market  and  are  supplying  that  market  with 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  which  should  be  sup- 
plied by  Canadian  manufacturers  from  Canadian  labor. 
It  is  time  that  some  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  re- 
duce this  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  entire  Middle 
West.    At  present  Eastern  manufacturers  have  two  con- 


ditions to  fight  against.  First  there  is  the  comparatively 
favorable  through  rates  given  to  European  shippers  for 
shipments  from  the  European  port  to  the  point  of  destina- 
tion in  Western  Canada.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  rates 
from  some  points  in  Europe  to  Winnipeg  were  less  than 
from  Toronto  or  Montreal  to  Winnipeg.  That  condition 
has  been  improved  somewhat,  but  even  yet  there  is  little 
difference  on  many  commodities  in  the  rate  from  Liver- 
pool to  Winnipeg  and  from  Hamilton,  for  instance,  to  that 
city.  Then  there  is  the  hard  competition  from  the  United 
States,  a  competition  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  more 
favorable  rates  on  the  roads  across  the  border.  From 
Hoosick  Falls,  N. Y.,  the  seat  of  a  large  farm  implement 
manufacturing  industry,  to  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  1,273 
miles,  the  freight  rate  is  40c.  per  hundred  pounds.  From 
Smith's  Falls  to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  1,286  miles,  the 
rate  on  the  same  class  of  goods  is  '64c.  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  Chicago  is  centred  a  big  manufacturing  industry. 
Chicago  is  almost  at  the  gates  of  Western  Canada.  If 
Canadian  maniifacturers  are  to  meet  that  competition 
they  must  not  enter  the  race  overburdened  with  the 
weight  of  adverse  traffic  charges.  They  must  not  have  the 
moderate  protection  that  they  enjoy  nullified  by  the 
cheaper  freight  rates  of  their  competitors  in  Chicago. 
The  question  of  western  freight  rates  has  been  raised,  and 
it  will  not  down  till  they  have  been  either  justified  or 
reduced.  This  is  the  biggest  problem  before  the  people  of 
Western  Canada. 


The  Cities  of  the  West. 

RAPID  but  healthy  growth  is  characteristic  of  the  cities 
of  Western  Canada.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
citizens,  the  manufacturers  who  went  west  on  the  excur- 
sion had  an  excellent  opportunity ,  of  seeing  many  of  the 
cities  which  stretch  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Coast: 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Brandon,  Eegina,  Calgary,  Moose  Jaw,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Edmonton  and  Saskatoon.  These  and  others 
which  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  party  for  reasons  of 
time  not  to  be  able  to  visit,  in  spite  of  the  hospitable  invi- 
tations which  were  extended,  all  exhibited  that  activity  and 
confidence  which  are  the  concomitants  of  prosperity.  The 
indications  were  the  same  in  every  case,  new  buildings 
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going  up  on  every  side,  permanent  improvements  in  the 
way  of  sidewalks,  water,  light  and  sewage  systems,  being 
installed,  and  the  merchants  increasing  their  purchases. 
No  lamentations  were  heard  over  crop  shortages.  What  is 
a  little  under  the  average  in  the  West  is,  with  their  big 
acreage,  a  very  profitable  crop.  So  that,  although  in  some 
areas  there  was  not  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat,  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  business  activity,  no  cessation  of  building, 
and,  it  may  fairly  be  added,  no  bargain  days  in  real  estate. 
The  importance  of  the  West  to  Eastern  manufacturers  is 
being  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  warehouses  and 
branches,  while  substantial  wholesale  houses  are  found  in 
every  city.  The  cities  of  Western  Canada  are  enjoying 
prosperity,  a  prosperitj^  which  by  their  energy  and  progres- 
siveness  they  fully  deserve. 


Who  Will  Build  Bridge? 

WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks  the  contract  will  be  let 
for  building  the  ne«-  Quebec  Bridge.  Tenders 
have  been  received  and  are  now  under  advisement  from 
four  companies,  one  of  which  is  Canadian,  he'mg  a  com- 
bination of  two  companies  which  are  now  in  operation  in 
this  country.  We  trust  that  the  Government  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  give  the  work  to  the  home  company.  The 
building  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  will  be  a  big  work,  extend- 
ing over  several  years.  If  a  Canadian  company  builds  it, 
it  will  mean  that  Canadian  materials  and  Canadian  labor 
will  be  utilized  to  the  full.  The  work  will  involve  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  various  processes 
from  mining  the  ore  to  fabricating  and  erecting  the  parts. 
A  sum  of  money  running  into  the  millions  will  be  spent 
in  salaries  and  wages,  directly  and  indirectly.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  money  be  spent  where  it  will  build  up 
Canadian  homes  and  assist  Canadian  industries.  Besides, 
too,  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  Canada  from  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  money  in  this  country,  a  further 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  advertisement  it  will  be, 
not  to  one  company  but  to  all  Canadian  industries,  to  have 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  carried  through  by  native  skill 
and  native  labour.  That  the  company  which  has  tendered 
is  fully  capable  of  assuming  tlie  work  and  carrying  it  to 
successful  completion  is  beyond  question.  We  trust  that 
the  new  bridge  w  ill  be  a  monument  to  Canadian  efficiency. 


A  Warning  from  Minnesota. 

FOREST  fires  in  Minnesota,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Canada,  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  destroyed 
forest  wealth,  the  immediate  value  of  which  is  estimated 
at  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  loss  is  appalling 
in  its  magnitude.  What  does  it  mean?  A  national  pos- 
session destroyed  in  a  few  days  whose  value  is  almost 
double  the  entire  customs  revenue  of  Canada  for  the  past 


twelve  months.  It  is  all  the  more  reprehensible  in 
that  to  a  very  great  extent  it  is  easily  prevent- 
able. Such  fires  do  not  occur  in  Europe,  where 
the  value  of  timber  is  properly  appreciated.  The 
time  will  come  when  we,  too,  will  turn  from  our 
wasteful  practices  and  economize  the  trees  that  are  left. 
But  how  long  will  it  be  till  sheer  necessity  arouses  the 
public  conscience  to  a  realization  of  the  crime  that  is  now 
being  committed?  What  Canadian  in  his  own  business 
would  tolerate  a  loss  year  after  year  where  he  could  put  in 
force  preventative  regulations?  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  points  out  that  there  are  two 
main  causes  of  forest  fires:  carelessness  of  campers  in  fail- 
ing to  extinguish  fires  before  breaking  up  camp,  and  the 
emission  of  sparks  by  railway  locomotives.  More  stringent 
regulations  in  both  cases  are  urgently  required.  It  should 
\  be  made  a  criminal  offence  for  a  camper  to  endanger  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  timber,  besides  the  lives  of  settlers, 
by  leaving  a  camp  fire  burning  after  he  has  departed.  The 
\^  destruction  caused  by  locomotives  is  still  greater.  Along 
the  right  of  way,  branches  are  left  to  dry  up  and  make 
a  ready  bed  for  a  chance  spark.  Canadian  railways  pass 
foi'  long  stretches  through  heavy  forests,  yet  proper  appli- 
ances are  not  used  to  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks.  If 
the  companies  were  penalized  for  the  enormous  losses  that 
liave  been  caused  through  their  agency  a  reform  would  take 
place.  The  right  of  way  should  be  kept  clear  of  inflam- 
mable waste  materials,  safety  devices  to  prevent  sparks 
should  be  installed.  These  reforms  would  be  effected  if 
i  7'esponsibility  were  fixed  'on  the  railways  for  the  loss 
i  entailed  in  fires  originating  with  them.  Nor  has  the  Gov- 
ernment done  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  forests.  A 
V  jtroperly  organized  and  efficient  corps  of  forest  rangers  is 
'  Urgently  necessary.  The  cost  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  in  the  saving  of  forest  wealth. 


A  Case  in  Point. 

THE  manager  of  a  branch  factory  in  Montreal  has 
recommended  to  the  head  office  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Canadian  plant  be  increased  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  this  market.  The  increase  would  mean  an 
additional  investment  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
in  Montreal.  A  satisfactory  case  was  made  out.  It  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  increased  investment  would  be 
amply  justified  and  would  result  in  largely  increased  busi- 
ness. "  But,"  said  the  general  manager  in  New  York,  "  if 
there  is  going  to  be  reciprocity  there  will  be  no  use  in  us 
building  a  plant  in  Canada.  We  can  supply  the  Canadian 
\\  market  from  here.  We  had  better  just  wait  till  we  see  how 
these  negotiations  work  out."  How  many  United  States 
manufacturers  are  holding  back  in  the  same  way?  And 
^  how  many  Canadian  branches  would  close  up  their  doors 
as  soon  as  the  goods  could  be  supplied  from  the  parent 
house?    Comment  is  unnecessary. 
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Canada's  Immigrants. 


Letters  from  the  South. 


R 


EPOETS  show  that  over  210,000  immigrants  entered 
Canada  during  the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1910.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  the  entire  immigra- 
tion for  the  preceding  year.  Canada  is  certainly  enjoying 
a  healthy  increase  in  population.  So  long  as  we  do  not 
receive  a  national  setback  through  unwise  legislation,  Can- 
ada may  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  prosperity.  There 
is  still  a  vast  area  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  unde- 
veloped regions  of  the  older  provinces,  where  farmers  can 
reap  rich  harvests  from  a  fertile  soil.  The  wealth  of  West- 
ern Canada,  while  it  continues  to  elicit  the  admiration,  no 
longer  arouses  the  surprise 
of  Easterners'  when  it  is 
recognized  that  to  the  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  free 
land  is  usually  added  by 
the  settler  another  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  purchased 
at  a  low  figure,  and  that 
those  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  will  raise  any- 
thing up  to  thirty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Owing  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  urban  settle- 
ments in  the  older  prov- 
inces, as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, the  farmers  in  the 
East  are  quitting  wheat 
growing  for  the  more  lucra- 
tive branches  of  agricul- 
ture, the  production  of 
dairy  products,  poultry, 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.  This 
is  making  still  more  valu- 
able the  wheat  areas  of  the 
great  West.'  The  history 
of  the  world  tells  of  some 
great  migrations,  but  since 
the  beginning  of  time 
there    has    been    none  so 

momentous  as  the  present  invasion  of  this  continent  by  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  Now  the  free  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  gone  and  Canada's  time  has  come.  Never  have 
settlers  been  given  finer  opportunities — an  organized  coun- 
try, equipped  with  railways,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  excellent  administration  of  justice  and  a 
stability  that  promises  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  That  present  conditions  are  favorable 
is  decisively  proven  by  the  numbers,  not  only  from  Europe, 
but  in  no  less  a  degree  from  the  United  States,  who  are 
accepting  what  we  have  to  offer  and  who  are  prospering. 


SPEAKING  of  the  immigration  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  agitation  which  it  caused.  The  Do- 
minion says :  "  The  rush  of  American  immigration  into 
the  Western  provinces  continues.  The  United  States  is 
losing  good  blood  and  much  money  in  the  on-rush.  The 
Inspector  of  the  Dominion  Immigration  Offices  reported 
in  Ottawa  recently  that  on  a  single  train  entering  Canada 
at  the  North  Portal  the  American  passengers  carried  with 
them  $225,000  for  investment  in  their  new  homes.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  number  of  Americans  entering  Can- 
ada to  take  up  new  homes  on  the  public  lands  was  86,448, 

and  the  estimate  is  that 
each  one  brought  in  at  least 
'$1,000  on  the  average- 
Over  eighty-six  million  dol- 
lars came  over  to  the  de- 
velopment of  arable  lands 
in  Canada  in  the  year  in 
addition  to  thousands  of 
men  and  families  of  the 
sturdiest  and  thriftiest  of 
American  stock.  One  can 
hardly  blame  the  Western 
railroads  in  the  States  for 
putting  up  a  pretty  stiff 
fight  against  such  an  exodus 
— even  to  the  point  of  cir- 
culating reports  that  are 
absolutely  without  the  least 
foundation." 


The  United  States 
Attitude. 


T 


MR.  W.  H.  ROWLEY 

(The  E.  B,  Eddy  Co.  Limited) 
President  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  1910-1911 


HE  Administration 
has  been  in  receipt 
of  suggestions  from  do- 
mestic producers  to  the 
efi'ect  that  decidedly  better 
terms  for  the  admission 
of  our  manufactures  would 
be  necessary  if  the  treaty  was  to  amount  to  any- 
thing." This  is  the  way  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  sizes  up  the  United 
States  attitude  towards  reciprocity.  Tlie  people  of  tliat 
country  must  be  assured  of  a  low  enough  tariff  on  manu- 
factures in  Canada  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  products 
freely  in  this  market.  Otherwise  they  will  have  none  of 
it.  The  suggestion  for  reciprocity  negotiations  came  from 
them.  They  are  to  be  opened  because  the  American 
people  saw  an  advantage  to  them  from  reciprocity.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  grown  immensely 
strong  under  the  protection  afforded  by  their  tariff.  In 
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every  line  that  they  liave  taken  up  large  companies  are 
operating,  and  are  turning  owt  an  immense  annual  output. 
The  cost  of  management  and  the  overhead  expenses  in 
general,  which  were  heavy  a  few  years  ago,  are  now 
through  their  distribution  over  a  great  volume  of  business, 
at  a  minimum  per  unit  of  production.  All  the  specialized 
machinery  and  processes,  which  are  only  possible  in  a  big 
factory,  have  been  installed.  With  these  advantages  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  feel  that  they  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  supply  the  Canadian  market.  No 
doubt  they  are.  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  the 
same  chance  against  them,  as  their  own  factories  of  a 
generation  ago  would  have  against  their  colossal  organiza- 
tions of  to-day.  Our  limited  market  has  not  enabled  our 
manufacturers  to  expand  like  their  competitors  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  not  been  able  to  distribute 
their  fixed  charges  over  the  same  volume  of  business.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  may  well  advocate  a 
reduction  in  the  Canadian  tariff.  As  one  of  them  put  it 
awhile  ago,  with  reciprocity  he  would  enter  the  Canadian 
West  and  burn  up  his  Canadian  competitor.  Is  any  class 
in  Canada  ready  to  have  our  factories  closed,  the  men  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  them  ruined,  and  the  work- 
men thrown  out  of  employment?  Canada  is  a  country  of 
many  activities  and  many  problems.  Development  must 
not  be  one-sided.  East  and  West  must  grow  up  together. 
A  prosperity  big  enough  to  include  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, mining,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  every  other  indus- 
try must  be  the  national  aim.  The  sacrifice  of  any  one 
activity  cannot  strengthen  the  whole. 


Fuel  from  Peat. 

F[VE  hundred  tons  of  peat  fuel  have  been  sold  in  Ottawa 
 at  three  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  ton.   Those  who  have 

used  it  state  that  at  this  price  it  is  cheaper  than  coal  at 
prevailing  rates.    That  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  state- 
ment is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have  put  in  repeat 
orders  running  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Government 
plant  to  fill.    The  economical  production  of  fuel  from  the 
.  peat  bogs  of  this  country  has  been  the  dream  of  experi- 
menters for  half  a  century.  •  In  most,  if  not  all,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  there  are  large  areas  which  are  valueless 
except  for  the  peat  which  they  contain.    Hitherto  the  cost 
of  expelling  the  superfluous  water  has  proven  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  this 
source  of  fuel.    The  Government  experts  at  the  Alfred 
plant  have  introduced  a  simple  machine  for  preparing  the 
peat,  and  the  water  problem  is  solved  by  the  simple  device 
i  of  exposing  the  peat  mass  to  the  air,  with  excellent  results. 
'  No  doubt  the  success  of  this  plant  in  turning  out  fuel  at  a 
marketable  rate  will  encourage  others  to  adopt  the  same 
or  similar  methods  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Dr. 
/Haanel  is  reported  in  the  August  issue  of  Industrial 
/  Canada  as  saying  that :  "  The  successful  inauguration  of 
a  poat-fnel  industry  in  Canada  may  be  looked  forward  to 


with  confidence  if,  content  to  accept  European  practice,  we 
establish  peat  plants  in  strategic  points  on  the  workable 
bogs  scattered  throughout  the  farming  regions  of  those 
provinces  which  require  to  import  coal,  and  operate  them 
in  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  communities.  This  will 
avoid  long  hauls,  for  which  air-dried  machine  peat  is  not 
fitted."  Any  alleviation  of  our  present  dependence  on  the 
United  St.gies  coal  supply  will  be  received  with  much 
thankfulness.  \ 


The  Good  Road  Movement. 

IN  the  rush  of  new  railways  attention  is  frequently 
detracted  from  a  phase  of  transportation  which  is  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  steam  or  electric  lines. 
Primarily,  the  people  of  the  country  are  dependent  upon 
the  highways,  the  roads  that  lead  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  places  of  business.  The  high  price  of  farm  products 
compels  attention  to  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
that  price,  and  of  these  the  facility  or  lack  of  facility  for 
marketing  goods  must  be  considered  among  the  first.  In 
most  districts  in  Canada  the  main  country  roads  are  notori- 
ously bad.  That  such  a  condition  is  an  economic  mistake 
is  only  now  being  recognized  in  this  country.  In  such 
countries  as  France,  where  the  individual  wealth  of  the 
peasant  is  very  high,  immense  sums  have  been  spent  by  the 
state  in  improving  and  perfecting  the  main  highways.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  roads  carry  all  the  traffic  that  is  borne 
by  the  railways,  and  much  more  besides.  Here  the  impres- 
sion has  been  general  that  an  improved  road  benefited  only 
the  man  in  front  of  whose  property  it  ran.  Such  is  far 
from  being  the  correct  attitude.  It  benefits  everybody  if 
the  roads  are  such  tliat  farmers  can  get  to  the  market  at  all 
times.  The  ready  distribution  of  food  products  is  the 
thing.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  some  improvement 
is  being  manifested  in  the  public  sentiment  towards  this 
important  question.  In  several  states  of  the  Union  the 
state  is  assuming  the  expense  of  building  certain  main 
arteries  of  traffic.  These  roads,  besides  providing  fine  car- 
riage facilities  in  themselves,  serve  as  models  and  incen- 
tives to  townshijDs  and  counties  for  further  road  construc- 
tion. Canada  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  side  of  the 
transportation  problem. 


South  American  Trade. 

ATTENTION  has  been  called,  through  a  suggestion 
that  a  subsidy  be  granted  to  a  steamship  company 
to  induce  it  to  run  a  monthly  service  to  South  America,  to 
the  vast  trade  possibilities  of  that  continent.  We  do  not 
here  wish  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  granting  a  subsidy, 
but  merely  to  dwell  on  the  immense  market  which  already 
exists  in  the  South  American  republics  for  manufactured 
goods.  The  wealth  of  these  countries  is  astonishing  to 
those  who  remember  them   cliiefly  as  fiery  hot-beds  of 
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chronic  revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  many  years 
since  there  has  been  any  internal  commotion  in  the  south- 
ern continent.  The  sedition  germ  has  been  localized  in 
Central  America.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1910, 
figures  for  which  have  just  been  received,  the  foreign  trade 
of  Argentina  alone  was  $196,811,771.  Of  this  immense 
trade  Canada  has  practically  no  part.  The  growth  of 
Argentina  may  be  judged  by  the  present  size  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  population  of  which  has  in  1910  reached  1,370,- 
000.  Again,  in  Brazil  a  similar  condition  obtains.  To 
indicate  the  general  advance  which  is  being  made  in  that 
prosperous  state,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  a  recent 
industrial  census  shows  that  the  capital  invested  in  3,258 
factories  stands  at  approximately  $335,000,000,  and  that 
in  them  over  150,000  operatives  are  engaged.  For  the 
further  development  of  the  country 
the  construction  of  railroads  is 
being  pushed  forward.  On  the  West 
Coast  we  find  Chile,  whose  trade  is 
also  expanding.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1910  Chile's  '  foreign 
trade  was  about  $90,000,000.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  number  of 
smaller  but  no  less  progressive 
states.  That  a  market  such  as  is 
here  indicated  is  worth  cultivating 
goes  without  saying.  The  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  fighting  for 
it.  Is  Canada  alone  to  remain 
idle? 


industry.  The  question  is  a  broader  one  than  is  indicated 
by  the  mere  employment  of  a  foreign  architect  or  a  foreign 
builder.  The  United  States  architect  is  familiar  with 
United  States  products.  He  is  using  them  every  day.  He 
accordingly,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  specifies 
United  States  hardware,  plumbing  supplies,  light  fixtures, 
and  all  the  hundred  and  one  items  that  go  to  make  up  a 
building.  We  can  scarcely  criticize  the  architect  for  using 
what  he  knows  rather  than  experimenting  with  something 
of  which  he  has  probably  never  heard  before.  The  criti- 
cism is  of  those  who  place  the  specifications  in  the  hands 
of  ones  who  are  not  familiar  with  Canadian  products.  The 
made-in-Canada  idea  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by 
Canadian  banks. 


Canadian  Jobs  and  Foreign 
Contractors. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  Industrial 
Canada  attention  was  called  to 
the  frequency  with  which  large 
banks  and  similar  corporations  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  to 
get  their  designs  and  plans  prepared. 
This  month  we  would  call  attention 
to  an  extension  of  that  policy.  A 
]  bank  which  is  about  to  erect  a  million  dollar  building  in 
|l  Toronto  has  placed  the  contract  for  construction  with  a 
United  States  firm  of  contractors.  Enough  buildings  have 
been  designed  and  erected  in  this  country  by  Canadian 
architects  and  Canadian  builders  to  prove  that  they  are 
fully  capable  of  handling  the  largest  proposition  which  is 
likely  to  be  undertaken.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
design  of  an  office  ))uilding  whicli  should  prove  over-diffi- 
cult to  a  country  which  has  built  the  Parliament  Buildings 
in  Ottawa,  the  University  of  Toronto  main  building  in 
Toronto,  or  the  Canadian  General  Electric  building  in  the 
same  city.  The  very  institutions  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  readiness  to  overlook  Canadian  talent  and  ability 
in  the  building  line  are  the  ones  which  above  all  others 
depend  for  their  own  prosperity  on  the  success  of  Canadian 


MR.  N.  CURRY, 

(Canada  Car  t  Foundry  Company.) 

Vice-President  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  1910-1911. 


Immigration  Regulations. 

TMMICtEANTS  from  Great  Brit- 
ain  are  now  permitted  to  enter 
Canada,  even  if  they  have  not 
twenty-five  dollars  in  their  posses- 
sion, provided  they  are  going  to  as- 
Y  sured  permanent  employment.  This 
change  in  the  regulations  will  re- 
move much  of  the  difficulty  which 
was  experienced  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers  early  in  the  summer, 
when  artisans  were  turned  back  who 
were  urgently  needed  to  carry  on  the 
industries  of  the  country,  merely 
because  they  did  not  have  the  re- 
quired amount  of  money.  Under 
the  present  regulations  any  artisan 
in  the  British  Isles  coming  to  guar- 
anteed employment  in  Canada  can 
get  a  card  from  a  Canadian  Immi- 
gration Agent,  which  on  being  pre- 
sented at  a  Canadian  port  will  se- 
cure for  the  bearer  exemption  from 
the  twenty-five  dollar  requirement. 
Fnrtliermore,  provision  is  made  for 
the  admission  of  other  members  of 
the  family,  without  the  possession  of  money,  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  one  who  has  previously  emigrated  is  in 
a  position  to  support  them.  Cards  will  not  be  issued,  how- 
ever, to  a  worker  in  any  trade  in  which  a  strike  is  in  pro- 
gress in  Canada. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  mistake 
of  discouraging  skilled  workmen  from  coming  to  Canada. 
The  manufacturing  industries  are  in  need  of  development 
as  much  as  farming.  The  result  -of  the  restrictive  policy 
which  obtained  in  the  past  was  the  withdrawing  from  the 
farms  of  men  who  were  badly  needed  there  to  fill  positions 
in  the  factories,  for  which  they  were  not  peculiarly  fitted. 
Farmers,  manufacturers  and  workmen  were  in  reality 
sufi^erers  in  consequence. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


Montreal  to  Liverpool— 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  4,  10,  18.  24. 

Allan  Liners,  Nov.  4,  11.  18. 

White  Star-Dominion  Liners,  Nov.  5,  12,  19. 

Montreal  to  Bristol— 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  5.  19. 
Dominion  Liners,  Nov.  5,  19. 
C.  N.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  10,  19. 

Montreal  to  London- 
Allan  Liner.  Nov.  5.  12.  19. 
Thomson  Liner.  Nov.  5.  12.  19.  22. 
C.P.R.  Liner,  Nov.  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Montreal  to  Antwerp — 

C.  P.  R.  Liner.  Nov.  6.  13,  20,  27. 

Montreal  to  Glasgow- 
Donaldson  Liner.  Nov.  3,  10,  17,  22. 
Allan  Liner,  Nov.  5,  12,  19. 

Montreal  to  Havre- 
Allan  Liner,  Nov.  5,  19. 

Montreal  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liner,  Nov.  5,  12,  19.  23. 

Montreal  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg- 
Canada  Liner,  Nov.  5,  17. 

Montreal  to  Dublin- 
Head  Liner,  about  Nov.  13  and  22. 

Montreal  to  Belfast- 
Head  Liner,  about  Nov.  10  and  20. 

Montreal  to  Australasian  Ports- 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Nov.  15 

Montreal  to  South  Africa— 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Nov.  20. 

Montreal  to  Cuba  and  Mexico— 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Nov.  20. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Patents,  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office,  relating  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fether- 
stonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Russel  S. 
Smart,  Resident. 

128.156,  Wm.  J.  Twiss,  High  River,  Alta.— Horse  Shoes,  Wm. 
.J.  Twiss  &  D.  E.  Riley. 

128.157,  A.  Lee,  Swansea,  Ont.— Reclining  and  Commode 
Chairs. 

128.185,  W.  Hooey,  Toronto,  Ont.— Refrigerators. 

128.186,  Wm.  J.  Shaw,  Toronto,  Ont.— Combined  Reduction 
and  Crucible  Furnaces,  International  Tool  Steel  Company, 
Ltd. 


128,190,  Wm.  H.  Scharf,  Montreal,  Que.— Linotype  Machines, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

128,202,  H.  M.  Eriesen  &  H.  H.  Nickel,  Altona,  Man. — Grain 
Shockers. 

128,205,  A.  G.  Brazier  &  D.  Ed.  Shook,  Vernon,  B.C. — Transom 
Adjusters. 

128,222,  Geo.  B.  Deacon,  London,  Ont. — Clothes  Dryers. 

128.224.  Jno.  Dunn,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Combined  Tea  Pipes  and 
Plugs  for  Train  Heating  Systems. 

128.225,  H.    Duval,    Montreal,    Que.— Friction   Let^OfCs  for 
Looms. 

128.227,  Geo.  Ed.  Frigg,  Montreal,  Que.— Manufacture  of  Neck- 
ties. 

128.228,  H.  Jos.  Finerly,  Montreal,  Que. — Umbrellas. 

128,239,  Ed.  J.  Holland,  Cobalt,  Ont.— Tents. 

128,241,  K.  S.  Hughes,  Lindsay,  Ont. — High  Pressure  Rotary 
Pumps. 

128,243,  Jas.  A.  Jamieson,  Montreal,  Que. — Treatment  of  Cloth, 
128,245,  G.  Jonsson,  Hove,  Man. — Hangers  for  Storm  Windows. 
128,250,  A.  Ed.  Matheson,  Goderich,  Ont —Extension  Tables. 

128.253,  H.  N.  Moore,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Processes  of  Treating 
'the  Bark  v^f  Birch  Tree,  commonly  known  as  Birch  Bark. 

128.254,  Finlay  McArthur,  Montreal,  Que. — Feeding-Troughs. 

128.255,  Jno.  McCallum,  Gladstone,  Ont. — Cement  or  Concrete 
Land  Rollers. 

128,259,  Jos.  McKeever,  Oak  Lake,  Man. — Grain  Winnowers. 

128,261,  H.  G.  Nichols,  Ymir  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  near  Ymir^ 
B.C. — Separation  of  the  Liquid  and  Solid  Components  of 
a  Fluid  Mass,  such  as  Wet  Slimes  or  Ore  Pulp. 

128.266,  Wm.  H.  Perrin,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.— Sheaf  Shockers. 

128.267,  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  Montrea:,  Que.— Foot-Holders. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 


Winnipeg,  Canada. — The  Dominion  Government  within  the 
next  few  weeks  will  give  a  definite  answer  to  Winnipeg's 
application  for  support  for  the  proposed  World's  Fair  in  1914. 
If  the  answer  is  favorable,  work  will  commence  at  once  on 
the  big  proposition. 

Bilbao.  Spain. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Bilbao  in  1913,  the  event  to  coincide  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  quays  and  harbor  works  in  that  city.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  Portugal  and  the  colonies,  past  and  present,  ot 
each  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Budapest,  Austria-Hungary. — An  International  Exhibition 
of  novelties  and  patents  of  the  iron  and  engineering  industry 
will  be  held  in  Budapest  in  May  and  June,  1911. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Executive  or  Office  Position  Wanted.— Young  business  man, 
with  ten  years'  office  experience.  Five  years  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Joint  Stock  Company  (manufacturing).  Prac- 
tical Accountant  and  Systematizer.  Prefer  position  as  Office 
or  Credit  Manager.  Present  contract  expires  in  November, 
and  will  not  renew,  for  family  reasons.  Al  references.— 
Apply,  in  first  instance,  to  Box  100,  Industrial  Canada. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY 

\^  By  Sir  George  W.  Ross 

Reproduced  from  The  Globe,  Toronto. 


I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Canada  regards  the  au- 
vances  of  the  United  States  towards  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  distrust.  There  still  smoulders  the 
feeling  that  the  treaty  of  1854  was  brought  to  an  end  for 
political  rather  than  commercial  reasons,  and  this  feeling  is 
heightened  by  the  repeated  refusal  ever  since  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  Senate  to  entertain  any  proposal  from 
Canada  for  a  new  treaty. 

In  the  face  of  this  indifference,  if  not  hostility,  Canadians 
have  not  retaliated  as  they  might  have  done,  but  have  gener- 
ously admitted  American  produce  at  an  average  duty  of  24.86 
per  cent.,  against  48  per  cent,  charged  on  imports  into  the 
United  States.  Taking  dutiable  and  free  goods  together,  the 
average  duty  on  all  imports  from  the  United  States  last  year 
was  only  12.51  per  cent. 

Out  of  a  total  import  from  the  United  States  of  $223,501,000, 
nearly  one-half,  or  $104,667,000,  was  admitted  duty  free. 

If,  therefore,  the  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  because  Canada,  by  a  tariff  wall,  has  shut  them  out.  The 
real  tariff  wall  has  been  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary. 
Even  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  out  of  deference  to 
President  Taft,  who  claimed  that  Canada  had  discriminated 
against  the  United  States,  Canada  still  further  reduced  the 
duties  on  several  articles. 

But  Why  a  Treaty? 

A  treaty  pre-supposes  mutual  concessions.  Are  we  ex- 
pected to  extend  the  free  list  of  American  produce  now 
admitted  to  Canada?  We  have  already  given  the  Americans 
nearly  one-half  of  their  Canadian  market  duty  free.  How 
much  more  do  they  want?  Are  we  expected  to  lower  the  tariff 
imposed  on  dutiable  goods?  It  is  now  one-half  the  American 
tariff.  What  articles  can  we  afford  to  reduce?  Why,  then,  con- 
sider a  treaty  at  all  till  this  anomalous  condition  is  removed, 
or  at  least  modified?  The  United  States  Congress  should  make 
^  the  first  move  by  reducing  the  tariff  against  Canada.  Then 
we  can  consider  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  we  should 
respond  to  such  reductions. 

A  Treaty  Unsatisfactory. 

Besides,  is  a  treaty,  except  for  the  removal  of  some  inter- 
national grievance  or  settling  some  dispute,  desirable  in  any 
case?  The  treaty  of  1854  was  not  confined  to  the  interchange 
of  produce.  It  dealt  with  fishing  privileges  and  other  matters, 
now  settled  by  the  recent  judgment  at  The  Hague.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  differs  from  all  other  treaties  in  the  fact  that  it 
purports  to  deal  with  conditions  that  are  fluctuating  and  un- 
stable. 

(1)  A  commercial  treaty  would  mean  a  fixed  tariff  on  cer- 
tain articles  for  a  certain  definite  time.  The  treaty  of  1854 
was  for  a  fixed  period  of  ten  years,  repealable  on  one  year's 
notice.  But  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  disturbing 
influences  of  financial  depressions,  the  changes  wrought  in 
manufactures  by  new  inventions  or  new  sources  of  motive 
r  power  that  a  fixed  tariff  or  even  a  reciprocal  free  list  might 
work  a  hardship  to  either  party  before  the  treaty  expired. 
Why,  then,  should  we  enter  into  obligations  that  might  prove 
embarrassing,  as  without  a  treaty  we  are  free  to  deal  with  the 
1,  tariff  from  year  to  year? 


Channels  of  Trade. 

(2)  If  a  treaty  is  to  be  of  any  value  it  will  necessarily 
make  new  channels  for  the  trade  to  be  created  or  enlarge  exist- 
ing channels.  In  either  case  it  means  a  change  of  transporta- 
tion routes,  of  business  agencies  and  connections,  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  goods  imported,  etc.  Then,  if  the  treaty 
is  repealed,  business  is  liable  to  De  dislocated  as  it  was  in 
Canada  in  1866,  fresh  markets  have  to  be  found  for  exports, 
tresh  business  connections  made  with  other  countries,  and 
goods  of  different  manufacture  and  style  substituted  for  those 
barred  out  by  the  repeal  of  the  treaty,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  international  relations  that  may  be  disturbed  and  the 
irritation  to  one,  if  not  to  both,  parties  to  the  treaty.  Is  a 
treaty  just  now  worth  this  risk?  The  experience  of  Canada  on 
this  score  is  not  encouraging. 

Exchange  of  Natural  Products. 

But  why  not  exchange  natural  products  without  any  inter- 
vening duty  on  either  side  of  the  line,  as  was  substantially  the 
case  under  the  treaty  of  1854?  Such  an  exchange  would 
probably  in  some  cases  be  an  advantage  to  Canada.  Our  dairy 
products  and  the  minor  products  of  the  farm  might  command 
a  higher  price  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  those  parts  of  Canada  near  the  great  centres  of  population. 
But  would  not  the  Canadian  home  market,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  injured  perhaps  to  an  equal  extent  by  the  inrush  of  Ameri- 
can goods?  A  free  market  for  Canadian  produce  in  the  United 
States  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Canadian  producer  pro- 
vided his  own  market  was  safe,  but  reciprocity  means  exchange 
under  reciprocal  or  equal  conditions — a  circumstance  which 
materially  affects  the  situation.  It  would  only  be  possible  to 
profit  by  this  interchange  when  the  Canadian  article  was  so 
much  superior  to  the  American  article  as  to  hold  the  market 
against  it,  or  when  the  local  supply  in  the  United  States 
was  inadequate  and  prices  were  enhanced  on  the  principle  of 
supply  and  demand.  Of  course,  as  between  the  European  and 
the  American  market.  Canada  would  have  the  advantage  in 
reduced  transportation  and  other  charges — an  advantage  not  to 
be  despised.  But  would  not  much  of  this  seeming  advantage 
disappear  by  the  very  fact  of  free  interchange?  Suppose  the 
American  market  were  loaded  with  Canadian  produce  in  addi- 
tion to  the  local  supply,  would  the  effect  not  be  to  reduce  prices 
all  round?  We  send  to  Great  Britain  over  twenty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  cheese.  Only  part  of  this  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  United  States  market,  and  in  the  process  of  absorption 
prices  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  British  market  less 
the  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  and  less  the  profit  in  the  home 
market  from  the  influx  of  the  same  article  under  free  inter- 
change of  products. 

Cereals  Generally. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  interchange  of  free 
cereals  in  every  case  in  which  both  countries  were  equally 
adapted  to  produce  them.  Corn,  and  perhaps  barley,  would  be 
an  exception.  In  corn,  nature  favors  the  United  States,  and 
in  barley  nature  favors  Canada,  and  the  same  principle  would, 
no  doubt,  apply  to  a  few  other  products  of  the  farm.  But  in 
oats  and  wheat  and  cattle  I  see  little  or  no  advantage  in  reci- 
procity. Both  countries  have  a  large  surplus  of  each  of  these 
articles.  The  western  rancher  in  Canada  might  occasionally 
sell  to  better  advantage  in  Chicago  and  the  eastern  farmer  in 
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Buffalo  and  New  York.  But  here  again,  if  thie  Canadian  sur- 
plus of  any  product  is  dumped  into  the  American  market,  in 
which  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  the  home  product,  prices 
would  inevitably  drop,  and  what  was  gained  abroad  would  be 
lost  by  the  competition  of  the  additional  supply  under  free 
interchange  at  home.  If  Canadians  could  keep  their  cake,  and 
eat  it  too,  then  reciprocity  would  be  a  good  thing — not  other- 
wise. 

But  would  a  free  interchange  of  wheat  be  an  advantage  to 
Canada?  Assuming  that  the  western  farmer  would  obtain  a 
higher  price  for  his  grain,  is  that  the  only  consideration? 
Canada  now  produces  the  best  wheat  in  the  world.  The  blue 
ribbon  so  long  held  by  Minnesota  and  the  western  States  has 
passed  to  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Under  a 
free  exchange,  would  not  Canadian  wheat  be  used  to  bolster 
up  the  price  of  an  inferior  article,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  give  a  fictitious  value  to  the  product  of  a 
rival  country  to  the  injury  of  the  Canadian  producer?  Is  it 
desirable  in  any  way  to  add  to  the  gambling  facilities  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade? 

National  Reasons. 

But  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  are 
reasons  of  a  purely  national  character  which  Canadians  are 
bound  to  consider  before  entering  into  treaty  obligations  with 
the  United  States. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  interchange  of  products  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  perfectly  fair  and  equitable,  as  a  matter 
of  exchange,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  weight  of  num- 
bers or  in  any  other  way  to  force  the  hand  of  Canada,  that 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  protect  her  own  interests 
will  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  towards  the  United  States, 
and  that  an  honest  attempt  will  be  made  by  both  parties  to  give 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  every  concession,  whether  as  to  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  or  other  privileges  that  may  be  within 
the  scope  of  such  a  treaty.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
besides  the  free  exchange  of  commodities. 

Effect  Upon  Transportation. 

(1)  In  forming  a  treaty  we  should  consider  the  effect 
which  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  our  market  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  would  have  upon  our  system  of  transporta- 
tion. The  conditions  of  transportation  have  been  greatly 
changed  since  1866.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  then  our  only 
outlet  to  Europe.  The  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  at  best 
precarious.  Now  we  have  the  Grand  Trunk  fully  equipped,  we 
have  the  Intercolonial  from  Montreal  to  Halifax,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  across  the  continent,  the  Transcontinental,  and  Cana- 
dian Northern  soon  to  be  completed.  To  these  roads  Canada 
has  contributed  over  $500,000,000  public  money,  not  to  mention 
$80,000,000  expended  on  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
the  products  of  Canada,  not  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  are  in  the 
'nature  of  an  investment  by  Canada  in  transportation  gener- 
ally, and  can  only  be  a  good  investment  so  long  as  they  are 
used  for  that  purpose. '  What  then  would  be  the  consequence 
to  the  principal  shareholder  (that  is,  Canada)  in  these  roads 
if  by  treaty  the  produce  they  now  carry  were  diverted  to  the 
United  States?  What  would  a  cut-off  to  Chicago  of  the  wheat 
and  cattle  trade  of  the  west  mean  to  the  C.P.R.,  the  G.T.P., 
the  C.  N.  R.  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway?  Would  there  be 
-any  business  reason  for  building  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway? 
"What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  shipowners  on  our  great 
lakes  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence?  Or  upon  the  owners  of 
•elevators  at  the  different  terminals?  Or  the  thousands  of  men 
•  employed  by  these  transportation  systems?  Would  Montreal 
Ihold  its  precedence  over  Buffalo  in  the  handling  of  grain  and 


all  that  it  implies?  Would  our  canals  be  filled  with  barges  as 
they  now  are?  Even  if  there  was  an  advantage  in  prices  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  would  that  advantage  com- 
pensate for  diverted  transportation?  Would  we  not  be  break- 
ing faith  with  the  people  of  Canada  who  voted  their  millions 
for  these  roads  by  shifting  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  to 
American  roads  and  to  the  Erie  Canal?  And  with  British 
capitalists  who  invested  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  our 
transportation  systems? 

(2)  Another  consideration:  the  rates  of  ocean-going 
freight  depend  largely  upon  obtaining  cargoes  both  ways.  If 
we  transfer  our  grain  and  cattle  to  American  seaports, 
Canadian  liners  would  be  deprived  of  an  outgoing  cargo,  and 
ocean  freights  on  goods  to  Canada  would  necessarily  be  ad- 
vanced, and  consequently  all  our  imports  from  Europe  would 
be  enhanced  in  price.  Is  that  desirable?  Is  it  desirable  to 
endanger  the  whole  commerce  of  Canada,  as  it  would  be 
endangered,  by  diverting  trade  from  Canadian  ports  and 
giving  to  Boston  and  Portland  the  trade  that  rightly  belongs 
to  Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John  and  Halifax?  And  what  affects 
freight  would  also  affect  more  or  less  the  ocean-going  passen- 
ger traffic  from  Canadian  ports,  as  the  losses  from  one  would 
have  to  be  made  up  by  higher  rates  on  the  other  or  both 
abandoned. 

Imperial  Considerations. 

And  lastly,  what  are  the  Imperial  considerations  involved 
in  a  reciprocity  treaty?  Our  horizon  in  recent  years  has  so 
broadened  that  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  Imperial  in- 
terests are  openly  avowed  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
preferential  tariff  with  Great  Britain  is  a  concession  to  the 
mother  country.  The  new  navy  is  to  protect  Imperial  as  well 
as  Canadian  interests.  The  treaty  with  Japan  has  its  Im- 
perial side,  as  declared  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  Victoria  a 
few  weeks  ago.    Might  I  not,  then,  reasonably  ask: 

(1)  Shall  this  preference  be  impaired  aad  our  considera- 
tion for  Imperial  interests  minimized? 

(2)  Shall  we  weaken  our  position  with  friends  in  Britain 
who  are  disposed  to  consider  favorably  a  preference  to  the 
colonies  in  the  British  market  by  diverting  our  natural 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  lose 
what  might  be  a  substantial  advantage  in  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain? 

(3)  Shall  we  prejudice  all  the  capital,  Canadian  and 
British,  invested  in  our  railways,  ocean  steamships,  terminals, 
etc.,  by  diverting  to  American  railways  a  large  portion  of  the 
grain  and  cattle  trade  of  the  west? 

(4)  Shall  we  leave  the  impression  on  the  capitalists  of 
Great  Britain  that  investments  made  in  Canada  in  good  faith 
may  be  wantonly  disregarded  as  a  matter  with  which  the 
Government  has  no  concern? 

(5)  Should  we  form  commercial  alliances  that  would 
divert  trade  from  the  Empire  to  a  foreign  country? 

(6)  Should  we  take  the  risk  of  a  treaty,  by  no  means 
urgent,  which  is  liable  to  be  misinterpreted,  as  the  Washing- 
ton treaty  was,  and  so  disturb  the  friendly  feeling  now  hap- 
pily existing  between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

(7)  Shall  we  enter  into  partnership  with  a  foreign  country 
to  the  detriment  of  our  commercial  and  possibly  our  national 
relations  with  the  mother  country? 

At  a  later  date  I  may  supply  statistics  more  fully  bearing 
on  the  points  here  discussed,  and  also  consider  the  lumber, 
mineral  and  fishery  interests  involved  in  reciprocity. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  SEPTEMBER 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  September,  1910. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Sup.  1  Sup.  1 

E.  1613  E.  1200 


Sup.  2 
E.  1786 


Sup.  2 
E.  1841 
Sup.  35 
E.  1132 

E.  1860 


E.  1896 
Cancels 
E.  1619 
Sup.  3 
E.  1576 


Sup.  33 
E.  1132 


Sup.  8 
E.  1538 
E.  1897 
Cancels 
E.  1694 
E.  1900 
Cancels 
E.  1810 

Sup.  32 
E.  1588 
Sup.  10 
E.  1537 
E.  1891 
Cancels 
E.  1823 

E.  1890 
Cancels 
E.  1738 

E.  1888 


Sup.  9 
E.  1589 


Sup.  1 
E.  1786 
Sup.  2 
E.  18.55 


Sup.  2 
E.  1374 


Sup.  2 
E.  1431 
Sup.  35 
E.  714 

E.  1450 


E.  1480 
Cancels 
B.  120G 
Sup.  3 
E.  1162 


Sup.  33 
E.  714 


Sup.  8 
E.  1123 
E.  1487 
Cancels 
E.  1281 
E.  1490 
Cancels 
E.  1400 

Sup.  32 
E.  1175 
Sup.  10 
E..1132 
E.  1481 
Cancels 
E.  1413 

E.  1480 
Cancels 
E.  1326 


Sup.  9 
E.  1176 


Sup.  1 
E.  1374 
Sup.  2 
E.  1443 


Effective. 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Oct.    3,  '10 


Oct. 
Oct. 


8,  '10 
3,  '10 


Oct.    8,  '10 


Oct. 
Sept. 


17,  '10 
24,  '10 


Sept.  17,  '10 


Sept. 
Oct. 


20,  '10 
17,  '10 


Oct.    3,  '10 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 


12,  '10 
3,  '10 
15.  '10 


Oct.    5,  '10 


E.  1478        Sept.  12,  '10 


Sept.  12,  '10 


Sept. 
Oct. 


17,  '10 
17,  '10 


Description. 


Withdrawal  of  excep- 
tion to  Official  Class- 
ification prohibiting 
tlie  application  of 
classification  on  pe- 
troleum and  pro- 
ducts. 

Reshipping,  stop-over 
and  special  arrange- 
ments at  C.  P.  R. 
stations. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Export  traffic  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec. 

Class  and  commodity, 
stations  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  points  in 
the  Northwest  on 
Canadian  Northern 

Ry. 

Commodities  from  sta- 
tions in  Quebec  to 
Eastern  U.  S.  points. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  Maritime  Prov- 
ince ports  to  ports 
of  call. 

Commodities,  export, 
C.  P.  R.  stations  to 
Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. 

Local  switching 
charges. 

Commodities  from  sta- 
tions in  Quebec  to 
Eastern  U.  S.  points. 

Paper  commodities  be- 
tween stations  on  C. 
P.  R.,  also  to  points 
on  connecting  lines. 

Commodities  between 
various  points. 

Absorption  of  switch- 
ing charges.  . 

Paper  c  o  m  m  o  d  i  ties 
from  various  points 
to  Maritime  Prov- 
ince points. 

Icing  cliarges  on  per- 
ishable freight  load- 
ed in  refrigerator 
ears. 

Enamelled  bathtubs, 
C.L,  Montreal,  To- 
ronto, etc.,  to  Van- 
couver, Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster, B.C. 

Commodities,  CP.  sta- 
tions in  Ontario  to 
points  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Reshipping  and  stop- 
over arrangements. 

Commodities,  stations 
in  Canada  to  points 
in  the  U.  S. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Effective. 


E.  1895 

E.  1485 

Sept.  15,  '10 

Sup.  7 

Sup.  7 

Sept.  13,  '10 

E.  1536 

E.  1123 

E.  1894 

E.  1484 

Oct.  10,  '10 

Sup.  4 

Sup.  4 

Oct.  17,  '10 

E.  1655 

E.  1242 

Sup.  2 

Sup.  2 

Oct.  12,  '10 

E.  1016 

E.  1203 

E.  1885 

E.  1475 

Sept.  15,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1667 

E.  1254 

E.  1884 

E.  1474 

Sept.  }5,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1749 

E.  1337 

E.  1883 

E.  1473 

Sept.  15,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1811 

E.  1401 

E.  1882 

E.  1472 

Sept.  15,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1094 

E.  680 

Sup.  1 

Sup.  1 

Oct.    2,  '10 

E.  1593 

E.  1180 

Sup.  10 

Sup.  10 

Sept.  28,  '10 

E.  1057 

E.  1244 

Sup.  3 

Sup.  3 

Oct.    3,  '10 

E.  1286 

E.  868 

E.  1901 

E.  1491 

Oct.  19,  '10 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1373 

E.  905 

E.  1904 

E.  1494 

Oct.  19,  '10 

E.  1905 

E.  1495 

Oct.  19,  '10 

Sup.  2 

Sup.  2 

.  Sept.  22,  '10 

E.  1692 

E.  1279 

Description. 

Steel  i-ails  and  fasten- 
ings, C.L,  from  Mont- 
real to  Midway  and 
Merritt,  B.C.  Rails, 
$16.00;  fastenings, 
$16.00  per  gross  ton, 
per  net  ton. 
Local  switching 

charges. 
Demurrage    rules  and 
regulations  at  C.  P. 
stations  in  Vermont 
and  Maine. 
Commodities    from  C. 
P.  stations  to  Buff- 
alo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge. 
Classes,  C.  P.  R.  sta- 
tions   to    points  in 
New  England. 
Co)nmodities,  Eastern 
Canada    to  Van- 
couver, Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster, B.C. 
Chain  (iron  or  steel), 
St.     Catharines  to 
Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster,   B.C.,  75c. 
per  100  lbs. 
Radiators      (iron  or 
steel),  C.L,  from  sta- 
tions in  Eastern 
Canada    to  Van- 
couver. Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster.   B.C.,  80e. 
per  100  lbs. 
Bucrsries,  c.L,  from  sta- 
tions     in  Eastern 
C  a  n  a  d  a    to  Van- 
couver. Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster.   B.C.,  $2.03 
per  100  lbs. 
Paper,  c.L,  C.P.R.  sta- 
tions   to    points  in 
the  IT.  S. 
Lumber,   c.L,  from  C. 
P.    R.    stations  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Chemicals,    oils,  etc., 
Montreal  to  C.  P.  R. 
stations. 
Binder  twine,  c.L,  from 
Montreal,  Peterboro' 
and  Toronto  to  U.  S. 
points. 
Lumber     and  forest 
products.  c.L,  C.  P. 
stations    to    B.  M. 
railroads. 
Woodpulp.  c.L,  Ottawa 
and  Hull   to  U.  S. 
points. 
Commodities   from  C. 
P.    stations    to  St. 
John,  W.   St.  John 
and  Halifax  for  ex- 
port. 
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THE  CONVENTION. 

EVERY  part  of  Canada  was  represented  at  the  great  Con- 
vention of  Manufacturers  which  took  place  in  Vancouver 
on  September  20,  21,  and  22.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  who  set  out  on  the  special  trains  from  Toronto,  some 
came  from  the  sea  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  sent  representatives,  Quebec  had  a  strong  con- 
tingent, Hamilton  and  Toronto,  and  the  other  cities  and  towns 
of  Ontario  were  present  in  strong  delegations,  and  as  the 
West  was  reached  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  that  region 
joined  with  their  fellows  of  the  East  in  the  tour  of  discovery 
through  Western  Canada. 

A  tour  of  discovery  it  was  in  truth,  for  the  more  recently 
any  of  the  party  had  been  in  the  West  the  more  wonderful 
appeared  its  progress.  To  those  who  visited  the  West  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  country  was  a  revelation,  the  endless 
miles  of  wheat  fields,  the  flourishing  cities,  the  general  air 
of  prosperity  and  optimism,  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  plains,  and  last  of  all  Vancouver,  the  city 
of  to-day  and  of  to-morrow,  with  the  Pacific  and  all  its 
treasures,  at  its  gates.  He  would  have  little  imagination  who 
would  not  be  enthused  with  this. 

The  generous  hospitality  extended  by  the  cities  at  which 
the  party  stopped  is  beyond  all  telling.  From  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  to  Vancouver  the  same  spirit  prevailed. 
Every  place  entertainment  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  was 
provided,  and  it  was  witOiout  exception  extended  in  a  hospit- 
able and  whole-souled  manner.  Lunch  at  Port  Arthur  and 
a  trip  around  the  harbour  of  the  two  cities,  with  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Atikokan  Iron  Works  filled  in  one  day. 

At  Winnipeg,  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  at  Brandon,  at  Reginn, 
at  Calgary  and  at  Moose  Jaw  adequate  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  seeing  the  cities  and  estimating  the  basis  of  theiT 
prosperity.  In  every  case  generous  hospitality  was  shown. 
Of  this,  and  of  the  courtesies  extended  in  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, and  again  on  the  return  trip  at  Edmonton,  Saskatoon, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  too  much  cannot 
be  said.  Here,  however,  we  wish  merely  to  acknowledge  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  the  West  has  placed  the 
visiting  manufacturers  from  Eastern  Canada.  They  proved 
not  by  words  but  deeds  that  when  Canadians  come  together 
there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  that  Canada  is  one  in  spirit 
and  aspiration. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  hearty  welcome  we  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commercial  Clubs  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Everything  which  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  could  do  was 
done  to  make  the  trip  to  these  fine  cities  of  the  United  States 
pleasant,  and  every  minute  of  the  time  was  enjoyed. 

The  Convention  itself  was  of  great  importance.  The  pro- 
ceedings which  follow  are  reported  verbatim  and  will  clearly 
show  that  in  breadth  of  questions  discussed  and  in  the  in- 
terest aroused  no  preceding  meeting  has  ever  excelled  the  one 
which  has  just  closed.  The  Reports  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  illuminating  and  summed  up  a  heavy  year's 
work.  The  President's  Address  was  a  fine  resume  of  the  in- 
dustrial activities  of  Canada  during  the  past  twelvemonth, 
with  a  glance  at  the  trend  of  present  day  events.  The  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  at  the  various  sessions  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  which  were  up  for  settlement. 
From  every  standpoint  the  thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  was 
eminently  successful. 


ENTERTAINMENT  AT  CONVENTION. 

The  days  spent  at  Vancouver  were  filled  with  entertain- 
ment. On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  Convention 
the  ladies  of  the  party  were  taken  for  a  drive  around  the  city 
and  through  Stanley  Park.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Hendry  enter- 
tained them  at  tea  in  her  residence. 

After  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon  the  men  were 
also  taken  for  a  drive,  during  wihich  the  many  attractions  of 
the  city  were  shown  to  them. 

A  Reception  was  held  in  the  evening  in  Dominion  Hall, 
when  the  visitors  were  the  guests  of  the  Vancouver  members. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs. 
Paterson.  Lunch  was  served  at  one  end  of  the  Hall,  while 
the  Orchestra's  sprightly  dance  music  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  were  spent  in  dancing. 

A  three-hour  steamer  trip  on  the  Inlet  and  a  car  ride  to 
New  Westminster  filled  up  two  of  the  afternoons  most  agree- 
ably and  profitably.  On  Wednesday  evening  a  smoker  was 
given  which  held  the  attention  of  the  company  every  minute 
of  the  time.  So  many  good  things  were  provided  that  it  was 
impossible  for  all  of  them  to  get  a  place  on  the  programme. 
Mr.  R.  P.  M'Lennan  made  an  admirable  Chairman  and  him- 
self contributed  no  small  amount  to  the  success  of  the 
evening. 

For  the  ladies,  a  theatre  party  was  given,  which  a  large 
number  of  the  visitors  and  Vancouver  members  and  their 
wives  attended. 

The  Provincial  Government  were  the  hosts  at  a  most 
enjoyable  reception  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  on 
Friday  evening.  The  beautiful  halls  were  brilliantly  illum- 
inated and  a  delightful  couple  of  hours  were  spent  viewing 
the  contents  of  the  museum  and  galleries. 


DINNER  AT  VICTORIA. 

On  Friday  evening,  September  23rd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley 
entertained  at  dinner  the  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association, 
the  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees,  the  OflScers  of  the 
Association  and  others.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Empress, 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  was  a  most  enjoyable  function. 
The  invited  guests  were  Messrs.  Henry  Bertram,  R.  W. 
Breadner,  R.  P.  Butchart,  P.  W.  Ellis,  Atwell  Fleming, 
John  Firstbrook,  Arthur  P.  Hatch,  E.  P.  Heaton,  John 
Hendry,  Arthur  Kidman,  G.  M.  Murray,  Robert  Munroe, 
C.  R.  McCullough,  F.  P.  Megan,  J.  A.  M'Mahon,  T.  Y.  O'Neill, 
C.  Stanley  Pettit,  C.  W.  Rowley,  T.  A.  Russell,  Geo.  W. 
Sadler,  H.  D.  Scully,  H.  J.  Scott,  and  R.  J.  Younge. 


MR.  ROWLEY  ENTERTAINS  STAFF. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  13th,  Mr.  Rowley 
entertained  the  staff  of  the  Head  Office  to  dinner  at  the 
National  Club,  Toronto.  The  invited  guests  were  Mr.  H.  D. 
and  Mrs.  Scully,  Mr.  J.  E.  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  Mr.  E.  P.  and  Mrs. 
Heaton,  Mr.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Breadner,  Mr.  B.  L.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Mr.  F.  W.  and  Mrs.  Wegenast,  Miss  Burgess,  Miss 
Morgan,  Miss  Allan,  Miss  Beynon,  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillies,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Megan,  Mt.  J.  Winfield,  Mr.  C.  T.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Will 
Larkin.  At  the  comclusion  of  the  most  enjoyable  function, 
Mr.  Scully,  speaking  for  the  members  of  the  staff,  thanked 
Mr.  Rowley  for  'his  gene'rous  ihospitalLty. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  held  in  the  Dominion  Hall  and  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Chamber,  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  20th,  21st 
and  22nd,  1910. 


On  Tuesday,  September  20tli,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Hendi-y,  Vancouver,  taking  the  chair,  called  the 
Convention  to  order,  and  said:  iGrentlemen,  as  President  of  the 
Oamadian  Manufacturers'  Association  I  welcoime  you  all  to 
Vamcoiuver  to  this  Tlhirty-nintih  Annual  Conveintion  of  tihe 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associatiion.  I  am  not  goiing  to  make 
any  ipartiioular  remarks  just  now,  but  we  wiill  go  om  with  the 
worlr.  The  Presiideimt's  aiddress  will  be  read  at  2.30  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  We  will  first  ihave  fhe  minuteiS  of  the  last 
Ann-ual  Meeting. 

(By  consent  of  tlie  meeting  the  miniutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  iwere  taken  as  read.) 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  M.  Murray). — The  next  order  on 
the  programme  is  the  ap.poiintment  of  scrutineers  to  count  the 
ballots.  The  ballots  are  ready  to  be  IhaUided  out,  but  there  is  a  j 
pos'Silbility  tbat  this  meeting  may  taike  the  view  that  there 
sihou'ld  be  no  ielection  for  the  position  of  First  Vice-President 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  one  of  the  nominatioins 
has  been  qiuestioned.  Usually  it  is  left  for  the  Secretary  to  rule 
upon  miatters  of  that  kind,  ibut  in  tlhe  present  instance  I  -'have 
felt  a  great  deal  of  Teluctance  in  taking  an  arbitrary  stand  one 
way  or  tlie  other.  It  ihas  been  thongtit  well,  tlhersEore,  after 
consulting  'with  the  President  land  Vice-President,  to  intimate 
that  the  Stau'ding  Committee  on  Nominations,  whidh  consiists, 
ex-ofii'clo,  of  'the  officers  of  the  Assiociation,  tlhe  Cihairmen  of 
Committees  and  Chaiirmen  of  BranOhes,  so  far  as  they  are 
here,  s'hoiuld  be  askeid  to  m'eet  some  time  prior  to  2.30  this 
afternoon  for  thie  ipurpose  of  reviewing  the  .papers  connected 
with  the  nomination  of  one  of  these  iparties,  and  reiporting  on 
the  eli'gib'ility  of  that  party  to  the  meeting  this  afternoon  prior 
to  tbe  handing  out  of  the  ballotsi.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  tlhe 
following  gentlemen  to  meet  in  committee  at  any  'hour  'that 
■will  suit  them  before  2.30  tlhis  afternoon:  Mr.  John  Hendry, 
President;  Mr.  Roiwle^y,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Firstbrook,  To- 
ronto; Mr.  Pettit,  Toronto;  Mr.  Hatoli,  Hamilton;  Mr.  R'Oigers, 
Vancouver;  and  Mr.  Barker,  Vancouver. 

The  Presiident. — ^^The  next  tJhing  in  order  is  'the  Secretary'" 
report. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray,  read,  bis  report  'as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  President  amd  Gentlevien:  — 

Custom  has  ruled  that  the  Convention  proceedings  shall  be 
opened  witfli  the  annual  report  of  yO'Ur  Secretary,  and  in  con- 


formity .with  that  custom  I  ihave  prepared  for  your  con- 
sideration t,he  statement  wihic'h  follows: 

In  ex;planation  of  itsi  brevity,  in  wiMch  respect  it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rep'or'ts  of  former  years,  perm'it  me  to 
state,  first,  that  the  reports  Of  tbe  Standing  Co'mmittees  as 
now  prepared,  supiily  iso  mudh  detailed  information  an-d  present 
sudh  a  oomprebensive  revi'^'W  of  'the  work  undertaken,  that  fur- 
ther comment  seems  unniecessary:  and,  second,,  that  my  recom- 
mendations of  former  years  ihave  noiw  nearly  lall  been  acted 
upon,  and  a  prospective  absience  from  duty  of  several  'months 
makes  me  hesitate  about  offering  an-y  new  recommendations, 
the  execution  of  which  I  would  not  be  on  hand  to  supervise. 

It  may,  I  tihink,  be  stated,  iwithout  fea;r  of  comtradiction, 
that  since  our  last  annual  meeting  the  Association  bas  passed 
tihro'Ugh  the  most  successful  year  of  its  existence.  More  new 
work  has  'been  initiated,  more  old  work  ihas  been  completed, 
than  ever  before;  the  efficiency  of  its  various  departments  has 
been  enihanced;;  'the  c'haracter  and  variety  of  its  services  ihas 
been  wi'dened,  and  its  strength,  both  numerical  and  financial, 
has  been  increased- 

What  Has  Been  Done. 

Of  these  features  I  need  mention  only  a  few.  The  express 
)  enquiry  has  paved  the  way  for  many  improvements  in  tlhe 
I  class'iflcation  and  in  the  conditions  of  carriage  'wbich  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  better  service  and  greateir  satisfaction  for 
both  shipper  and  carr'ier.   Tlhe  new  ocean  bill  of  lading  ensures 

I  a  larger  measure  of  protection  for  tiiose  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  iwihile  the  subsd'dizlng  of  further  steamslhip  lines  will 
tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  tlhat  trade.    Tlhe  adoption  of 

I  regulations  defining  the  amount  of  Britisih  lalbor  neicessary  to 

I  entitle  aji  article  to  admission  under  tlie  Preferential  Tariff 
will  put  a  stop  ito  mucb  of  the  unfair  co'mpetition  to  wlhidh 
Canadian  manufacturers  'in  past  years  Ihave  been  subjected. 
Many  of  tOie  inequalities  wtoidh  manufacturers  bave  com- 
I  plained  of  in  the  tariff  have  been  removed  by  Orders-in- 
Council,  by  rulings  of  the  Boar'd  of  Customs  and  by  Depart- 
mental idecisiions  and  interpretations.  A  great  deal  of  legisla- 
tion of  a  beneficial  character,  such  as  the  Bulk  Sales  Bill,  has 
been  supported  and  enacted,  wbile  numerous  objectionable 
measures,  including  the  Eigtht^Hour  Day  Bill,  and  certain 

'  radical  features  of  t'he  Insurance  Bill,  iiave  toeen  opposed  with 
success.  Steps  lare  now  toeing  taken  to  define,  by  an  appeal 
to  the   Supreme  Court,  the  respective  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Dominion  and  t'iie  Provincial  Governments  in  tihe  matter  of 
coanpany  incorporation.  T'lie  Technical  Education  Gommis- 
sion,  wihich  'tlhe  Association  .has  adivocated  for  the  past  five 
years,  tas  at  length  been  constituted.  A  Legal  Department 
:bas  been  organized,  with  a  lawyer  in  charge,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  new  kind  of  isipecialized  'Work,  the  nature  of 
wtiiich  will  readily  S'Uggest  itself.  The  Insurance  Department 
has  equipped  itself  witlh  engineers  and  draughtsmen  to  super- 
intend the  installation  of  siprimkler  systeims  and  to  inspect  and 
report  upom  the  safety  of  water  towers.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Trade  Index,  in  wihieh  all  Canadian  manufacturers,  irre- 
spective of  membership,  ihave  been  included,  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  bocik  form,  thus  supplying  to  the  business 
public  for  the  flTst  time  a  comiprehensive  inventory  of  the 
manufactures'  of  the  Dominion.  Industrial  Canada,  ibigger 
and  brighter  than  ever  before,  'has  closed  the  year  with  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $5,000,  while  tlhe  membersihip  on  July  Slst 
last  stood  at  2,608,  representing  a  gain  for  the  twelve  months 
of  252.  All  these  and  many  other  matters  are  fully  covered 
in  tlie  reiports  before  you. 


MR.  G.  M.  IVIURRAY 
General  Secretary 


Personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  Association  ihas  seen  fit  to  act  upon  so  many  of  the 
recommemdiati'Ons  contained  in  my  reports  for  1908  and  1909, 
and  that  so  much  satisfaction  has  followed  as  a  result  of  that 
action.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  newly-organdzed 
Legal  Department  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches 
of  our  entire  service.  The  Trade  Index  in  its  .present  form 
fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  the  Association  has  Ibeen  warmly 
congratulated  uipon  it.  Its  publication,  moreover,  'has  resulted 
in  a  handsome  profit  to  the  Association. 

Need  of  Increased  Revenue. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  question  of  an  increase 
in  the  membership  fee  is  beginning  to  receive  serious  con- 
siideration,  as  shown  by  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  whicto 
will  be  sulbmitted  to  you  in  due  course.  While  I  recognize 
Chat  it  is  not  for  me  to  endeavor  to  impose  my  views  upon 
this  meeting,  I  wisih  to  state,  as  the  one  wbo  miore  than  any 
other  is  called  upon  to  act  as  general  manager  of  this  large 
and  imiportant  organization,  that,  in  my  opinion,  some  pro- 


vision for  a  permanent  increase  in  the  revenue  is  necessary  if 
our  present  progresisive  programme  is  to  toe  carried  out,  be- 
cause our  expenditure  on  revenue  account  is  now  practically 
equal  to  our  income.  In  dieciding  iwlhat  that  Increase  siiall  toe, 
two  considerations  must  be  kept  ever  in  mind;  first,  it  sihould 
yield  us  at  least  $5,000  a  year  more  income  on  our  present 
memtoers'hip  toasis;  and,  second,  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
retain  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Association  at  the  'highest 
possible  figure.  Revenue  is  very  necessary,  but  it  must  not 
be  scoured  toy  any  sacrifice  of  membersihip,  for  names  'are  just 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  our  work  as  money. 

The  increase  in  membership  for  the  past  year  was  cer- 
tainly most  gratifying,  anid  there  may  toe  some  who,  en- 
couraged thereiby,  will  feel  inclined  to  allow  the  naiural 
growth  of  the  Association  to  provide  the  additional  revenue 
required.  To  these  I  would  say  that  new  memberships  always 
involve  new  expense;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fees  they 
oontritoute  would  toe  available  for  the  purposes  we  have  in 
mind.  Furthermore,  the  growth  in  membership  for  some 
years  past  ;has  been  so  rapid  that  it  lhas  now  practically  ex- 
hausted the  availatole  supply,  and  for  the  future  I  fear  we  will 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  very  moderate  gains.  That 
being  the  case,  the  need  for  an  early  revision  of  the  schedule 
of  fees  is  even  more  apparent. 

Pending  action  on  this  point  we  will  naturally  have  to 
leave  in  atoeyance  la  question  wihiic^h  toas  been  brought  up  on 
various  occasions  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  employment  of  a 
travelling  Secretary,  and  the  aggregate  results,  as  measured 
an  officer  has  grown  less.  On  the  contrary,  each  addition  to 
the  members'hip  means  more  work  for  the  general  and  depart- 
mental staffs  at  head  office,  so  making  it  the  more  difficult 
for  them  to  (keep  personally  in  touclh  wiith  out-of-toiwn  mem- 
bers. As  against  this,  the  creation  of  specialized  departments 
always  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  Secretary  and  the  Assist- 
ant 'Secretary.  During  the  past  year,  as  the  result  of  the 
creation  of  the  Legal  Department  and  an  advantageous 
diivision  of  other  duties,  it  has  toeen  possitole  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  'his  time  to  out- 
side work.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  ihe  lhas  acted  as  a 
travelling  Secretary  and  the  aggregate  results,  as  measured 
toy  the  increase  in  membership  and  the  quickening  of  interest 
generally,  amply  j'U'stifles  me  in  recommending  the  continu- 
ance of  such  an  arrangement,  so  far,  at  least,  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

Unhappily  for  the  next  year  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
eittoer  for  tlhe  Assistant  Secretary  or  myself  to  keep  in  per- 
sonal toucih  witlh  the  membershiip  at  large  beoanise  of  the  fact 
r  that,  with  the  a'pproval  of  'the  Executive  Council,  I  am  absent- 
j  ing  myself  frequently  and  for  long  periods  in  connection  with 
('  the  'work  of  tihe  Royal  CommisiS'i'on  on  Industrial  Train'ing  and 
I  Technical  Education,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  ap- 
pointed.   Wihile  I  do  not  anticipate  'that  these  absences  will 
in  au'V  way  interfere  with  ttoe  proiper  administration  of  Asso- 
ciation affairs,  I  fear  tihat  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  will 
necessitete  an  abandonment  of  our  membersihip  campaign,  so 
that  if  a  year  hence  we  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
headway  in  adding  to  our  roll  of  membersihip,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  it  has  been  because  of  the  temporary  diversion  of 
our  efforts  into  other  and  probably  more  useful  dhannels. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  toe  able  to  state  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  now  served  toy  as  competent  and  as  oto'liging  a  staff 
as  :has  ever  toeen  in  its  employ.  Collectively  and  individually 
they  'have  giiven  me  their  assurance  that  for  the  coming  year 
they  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
their  work  at  its  present  'high  standard.  With  their  loyal  co- 
operation and  with  tlhe  assistance  that  for  years  has  been  so 
fai'thfuily  and  so  dheerfully  reo'dered  toy  those  of  our  members 
wiho  serve  upon  our  Standing  Committees  anid  upon  the  Exe- 
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cutive  Council  I  feel  sure  that  the  business  of  the  Association 
is  in  good  hands,  and  that  the  tem<porary  derangemeint  of  work 
eonsequent  uipon  my  absence  will  not  'be  attended  by  anything 
more  than  a  few  trifling  inconveniences. 

Resipectfully  submitted.  G.  M.  Murray. 

Secretary. 

The  President  called  for  discus^sion  on  the  Secretary's  re- 
port, and,  none  following,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Cadwell 
(Windsor),  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough  (Hamilton), 
that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said:  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Secretary  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  services  rendered  to  the  Association 
in  the  past  year  by  the  staff,  and  also  on  his  appointment  to 


the  Commission  on  Technical  Education.  Our  Association 
has  endeavored  to  promote  that  most  important  matter  for 
years,  and  the  temporary  diversion  of  the  Secretary  from 
his  ordinary  duties  in  that  behalf  I  am  sure  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  results  accruing  to  the  Association.  I  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Secretary's  re- 
port, which,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Booth,  the 
President  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Treasurer's 
report. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurer's  report. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 

Association. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Convention  and 
personally  present  the  Financial  'Statement  for  the  year  ending 
January  31st,  1910. 

It  will,  however,  be  properly  placed  before  you,  together 
with  the  Auditors'  report,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

You  will  see  from  the  statement  that  our  receipts  from  all 


MR.  GEO.  BOOTH 

(Booth-Coulter  Copper  and  Brass  Co.,  Limited) 
Treasurer 


sources  for  the  year  amount  to  $59,279.24,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $7,029.15.  Our  revenue  for  the  year 
consisted  of  $32,131.85  from  members'  fees,  $865.62  for  interest, 
and  the  surplus  profit,  as  shown  lay  Industrial  Canada,  of 
$4,690.11,  amounting  in  all  to  $37,687.58,  and  our  disbursements 
to  $31,997.56,  showing  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expense  of 
$5,690.03.  This  excellent  showing  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
handsome  profit  earned  by  Industrial  Canada,  and  providing 
tht;  management  of  this  journal  can  keep  down  the  expense  of 
its  publication  to  the  present  figure  we  are  perfectly  justified 


in  including  the  profit  from  this  source  in  the  sum  on  which 
we  base  the  fixed  yearly  charges  for  the  general  expense  of  the 
Association. 

Without  anticipating  what  may  be  the  report  submitted  to 
the  Convention  re  the  rearrangement  of  the  scale  for  members' 
fees  by  the  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  I 
must  say  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  and  very  injurious'  to  the 
Association  to  increase  the  minimum  fee  of  $10.00.  While  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  state  in  particular  the  reasons 
why  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  other  members  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself, 
who  will  doubtless  be  present  at  the  Convention  and  wbo  will 
personally  support  this  position. 

That  'we  should,  were  such  a  course  to  be  pursued  (that 
of  raising  the  minimum  fee),  suffer  a  loss,  both  numerically 
and  financially,  I  thoroughly  >believe,  and  if  so,  a  loss  of  in- 
fluence throughout  the  country  would  undoubtedly  follow. 

While  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  alteration,  if  any,  of  the 
existing  fees  will  bring  an  increase  of  cash  into  the  treasury, 
I  think  the  safest  course  to  pursue,  if  the  Convention  so  decide, 
would  be  to  establish  a  new  grade  for  the  manufacturers  em- 
ploying the  largest  number  of  hands.  W'hat  the  amount  of  the 
fee  should  be  the  Convention  will  toe  better  able  to  decide  than 
your  humble  servant. 

I  have  estimated  that  our  revenue  for  the  current  year  will 
be  as  follows:  Members'  fees,  based  upon  the  present  scale, 
$33,750.00;  interest,  $800.00;  total,  $34,500.00.  This  will  pro- 
vide for  an  increased  expenditure  of  $2,500.00  in  excess'  of 
that  of  the  year  just  closed.  To  the  above  revenue  of  $34,500.00 
is  to  be  added  the  profit  from  Industrial  Canada,  which  prob- 
aibly  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.00,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $39,500.00  for  the  yearly  revenue. 

Again  regretting  my  absence,  and  hoping  the  handling  of 
your  money  by  the  Finance  Committee  will  meet  with  the 
support  of  the  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  Booth, 

Treasurer. 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 

THE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED. 

Balance  Sheet,  as  on  31st  July,  1910. 

Liabilities. 

Fees  paid  in  advance  and  unearned...  $9,248  33 

Accounts  Payable. 

Expense    $343  50 

Industrial  Canada    463  54 

  807  04 
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Reserve    for    Depreciation,  Furniture 

and  Fittings   

Balance  Surplus  Assets  

Assets. 

Fees  Owing,  Accrued,  Due  

Furniture  and  Fittings   

Advertisements     Accrued,     Due  and 

Owing,  as  on  31st  July,  1910   $4,015  60 

Accounts     Owing     acc't  Commercial 

Reports   12  00 

Western  Excursion   206  26 

Trade  Index    747  30 

$4,981  16 

Less  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts   1,0'00  00 

Interest  Accrued   

Investment  Account — as  per  Schedule. . 

Expense  Inventory   

Cash  on  Hand  

Cash  at  Banlv.  as  per  Pass  Book   15,831  01 

Less  Outstanding    1,290  17 


$800  O'O 
21,690  11 

$32,545  48 

$232  07 
4.117  91 


3,981  16 
69  52 

9,193  12 
75  86 
335  00 


14,540  84 


632,545  48 


Audited  and  found  correct. 


( Signed)    WILTON  C.  EDDIS  &  CO.. 

Chartered  Accountants. 

Revenue  Account,  for  Twelve  Months  ending  31st  .July,  1910. 

1905. 
July  31. 

By  Balance    $16,000  06 

1910. 
July  31. 

To  Expenses — as  per  Schedule  "A"  $31,641  64 

"   Bad  Debts    154  67 

"  Depreciation  of  Furniture   201  22 

By  Membership  Fees    32,131  85 

"  Interest    865  62 

"  Industrial  Canada — as  per  Schedule 

"  B  "    4,690  11 

To  Balance    21,690  11 


$53,687  64  $53,687  64 

SCHEDULE  "A." 

Expense  Account,  for  Twelve  Months  ending  31st  July,  1910. 

Annual  Meeting,  1909    $1,141  97 

BrancTies — 

Toronto   1,430  41 

Montreal    2,993  18 

British  Columbia    441  37 

Nova  Scotia    295  84 

Quebec    211  14 

Manitoba    375  85 

Niagara  District    10  15 

Certificates    375  35 

Counsel  Fees    1,900  00 

Exchange   238  67 

Insurance  Department   1,000  00 

Legal  Department   354  39 


Postage    $932  41 

Presentations    100  55 

Printing  and  Stationery  .'   1,176  37 

Receptions    32  80 

Rent  and  Light    868  09 

Salaries   6,248  66 

Sections — 

Engine  and  Boiler    142  16 

Wine  Growers    10  03 

Woollen   7  75 

Pulp  and  Paper    8  77 

Food  Products    80  67 

Furniture    8  13 

Tariff  Department    4,661  91 

Taxes  and  Insurance    81  00 

Telegraph  and  Telephone   174  94 

Translations    290  03 

Travelling    787  32 

Transportation  Department    5,046  97 

Sundries    223  76 


$31,641  64 


SCHEDULE  "  B." 


Statement  Showing  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Industrial 
Canada  for  Twelve  Months  ending  31st  July,  1910. 

Expenditure. — 

Electros    $352  82 

Special  Literary  Matter    354  00 

Postage  and  Distributing   999  73 

Printing  and  Stationery    7,681  77 

Rent  and  Light   416  71 

Salaries    4,563  96 

Telegraph  and  Telephone   48  06 

Travelling    226  45 

Sundries    28  36 

Receipts. — 

Advertising — Display   $18,011  98 

Advertising — Cards    1,224  14 

Copies — Sale  of    125  85 

Profit  for  12  Months    4,690  11 


$19,361  97  $19,361  97 
Cash  Account,  31st  July,  1909,  to  31st  July.  1910. 
Receipts. — 

Balance,  31st  July,  1909    $5,475  92 

Membership  Fees   $33,091  56 

Industrial  Canada   21,255  04 

Sundry  Accounts  Received    422  92 

Commercial  Reports   104  00 

Interest    842  33 

Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.     2.000  00 

Annual  Meeting — Banquet,  1909   1,165  00 

Expense  Items — Translations   21  88 

Rent  Montreal  Office  ...         55  00 

"          "       Stationery   53  51 

Travelling    235  OO 

Petty  Cash   25  00 

Furniture — Sale  of  Chairs   8  00 

 $59,279  24 
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Disbursements. — 


Expense    $22,767  69 

Industrial  Canada   14,977  40 

Insurance  Department   1,000  00 

Tariff  Department    4,594  55 

Annual  Meeting,  1909    2,306  97 

Commercial  Reports   102  00 

Counsel  Fees    1,900  00 

Legal  Department   341  64 

Sundry  Accounts   373  93 

Receptions   32  80 

Furniture  and  Fittings    12  00 

Taxes  and  Insurance    81  OO 

Travelling    310  00 

Petty  Cash    25  00 

Sections    59O  37 

Trade  Index,  1910    592  71 

Western  Excursion   206  26 

 $50i,214  32 

Cash  on  hand,  31st  July,  1910    14,540  84 


$64,755  16 


SCHEDULE  "  C." 
Investment  Account. 

Toronto  General  T.  Corporation — Guarantee  Invest- 
ment Receipt,  due  1912,  at  4  per  cent   $5,000  00 

City  of  Toronto  Bonds,  due  1944,  at  3%  per  cent., 

2x  £50fl=£l,0i0fl    4,193  12 


$9,193  12 

The  Secretary. — I  will  be  pleased,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  do  so,  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  suggest  them- 
selves to  you  from  a  perusal  of  the  Auditor's  statement. 

Mr.  John  Firstbrook  (Toronto). — I  have  pleasure  in  mov- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost  (Hamilton). — I  second  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  President  called  for  discussion  upon  the  report,  and, 
on  there  being  none,  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report, 
which,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  Industriai,  Canada 
Committee,  wtoioh  was  read  by  t'he'  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  "INDUSTRIAL  CANADA"  COMMITTEE 


THE  success  of  the  Committee  which  you  elected  a  year 
ago  to  direct  the  publication  of  Industeial  Canada 
must  be  judged  by  the  paper  as  it  has  appeared  from 
month  to  month.  If  it  has  acquainted  the  members  with  the 
work  which  the  Association  in  its  various  Departments  is 
•doing,  if  it  has  advanced  the  policies  for  which  the  Associa- 
tion stands,  and  if  it  has  incidentally  added  somewhat  to  the 
general  revenues,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Industrial  Canada's  work  is  primarily  and  principally 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Association  itself.  When  it  was  started 
ten  years  ago  as  an  eight-page  paper,  its  sole  object  was  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Council  and  to  dis- 
seminate among  the  members  such  Association  news  as  was 
of  general  interest.  With  the  growth  of  the  Association  in 
numbers  and  in  variety  of  interests^  the  official  publication  has 
also  grown  until  it  now  stands  as  a  leader  among  industrial 
journals. 

Growth  in  Size  and  Circulation. 

Consistent  with  the  advances  made  by  the  Association  in 
other  directions,  the  Association's  paper  has  during  the  past 
year  developed  both  in  size  and  in  circulation.  The  tenth 
volume,  which  represents  the  year  just  closed,  contained  a 
total  of  l,240i  pages  as  compared  with  1,154  for  the  preceding 
volume,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  previous  volume  contained 
the  Canadian  Trade  Index,  which  accounted  for  an  extra  three 
hundred  pages.  But  it  is  in  the  ordinary  issues  that  the 
growth  is  most  clearly  shown.  This  year  the  average  regular 
issue  has  contained  lOO  pages,  as  against  84  in  1908-9  and  72 
in  1907-8. 

While  this  increase  in  size  has  been  taking  place,  the 
circulation  list  has  also  been  growing.  The  regular  issue  is 
now  3,400,  or  40O  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Of  this,  part 
is  accounted  for  by  new  members  and  part  by  outside  sub- 
scribers. Every  one,  however,  represents  a  reader  who  is 
actually  interested  in  the  Association's  work. 

Special  Articles. 

It  has  been  the  first  object  of  Industrial  Canada  to  pro- 
vide special  and  authoritative  articles  from  month  to  month 
on  the  subjects  which  were  of  urgent  importance  to  manu- 


facturers at  the  moment.  Of  these,  particular  reference  might 
be  made  to:  Articles  explaining  in  detail  the  meaning  of  the 
new  British  Columbia  Company  Law;  an  Analysis  of  the  new 
Insurance  Act;  an  advance  statement  of  Trade  Agreements 
with  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  United 
States;  the  Association's  argument  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory Eight  Hour  Day  Bill;  an  explanation  of  the  clauses 
of  the  new  Bill  of  Lading;  a  discussion  on  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance;  and  several  others.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  reprints  of  the  articles  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  extra  copies. 

Financial  Statement. 

While  Industrial  Canada  has  been  extending  its  sphere 
of  influence  by  issuing  bigger  numbers  and  more  of  them,  its 
financial  interests  have  not  been  neglected.  Its  growth  in 
other  directions  has  been  but  an  index  of  its  financial  position. 
In  spite  of  largely  increased  costs'  through  getting  out  a  more 
ambitious  journal,  advertising  revenues  have  mounted  so  high 
as  to  leave  this  year  the  largest  net  profit  in  the  paper's 
history. 

For  the  twelve  issues  comprising  the  tenth  volume,  the 
gross  earnings  were  $19,404.73,  the  cost  ot  publication  $14,- 
427.58,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $4,977.13.  While  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Trade 
Index  was  incorporated  in  Industrial  Canada,  were  slightly 
greater,  namely  $20,013.19,  the  net  surplus  was  $3,959.89.  Thus 
the  profit  on  this  year's  business  was  over  a  thousand  dollars 
more  than  for  the  previous  year,  which  in  turn  was  the  high- 
est up  to  that  time. 

The  cash  receipts  have  kept  pace  with  the  earnings.  For 
the  year  they  were  $21,255.04,  as  against  $18,70-3.22  for  the 
previous  year.  For  the  same  periods,  the  disbursements  were 
S14, 977.40  and  $15,143.25  respectively,  showing  surplus  cash 
receipts  of  $6,277.64  and  $3,559.97,  an  increase  in  favor  of  this 
year  of  $2,717.67. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Industrial  Canada's  income  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  its  advertising  columns. 
Twenty-five  hundred  copies  are  sent  free  to  members  each 
month,  as  part  of  their  privileges  of  membership.  A  consider- 
able number  more  go  to  individuals  or  institutions  where  it  is 
felt  that  the  Association's  work  should  be  known.  Consequently 
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the  heavy,  expense  of  publication  must  be  met  by  the  sale  of 
advertising  space,  chiefly  to  our  own  members,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  they  have  given  their  paper 
most  loyal  support  throughout  the  year. 

The  Trade  Index. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office  last  October,  your  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  subject  of  a  trade  directory  which  would 
include  all  manufacturers  in  Canada,  whether  members  of  the 
Association  or  not.  For  some  years  the  desirability,  if  not  the 
actual  necessity,  of  such  a  volume  was  plain  to  those  who 
were  chiefly  interested  in  Canadian  manufactures.  The  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  had  felt  the  want 
of  it.  In  the  various  activities  of  the  Association  it  was 
needed.  Finally,  in  the  interest  of  Canada's  export  and  home 
trade,  it  was  essential  that  buyers  have  a  complete  record  not 
only  of  tlie  articles  made  here,  but  of  those  who  made  them. 
The  Association,  it  was  felt,  had  grown  too  big  to  continue 
issuing  a  trade  index  in  which  only  its  own  members  were 
included. 

The  cost  of  such  a  work,  however,  made  your  Committee 
move  slowly.    Only  after  the  most  exhaustive  investigations 
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was  it  decided  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  book  which 
would  do  justice  to  Canada's  manufacturing  industries,  and 
which  would  be  so  complete  as  to  make  it  an  authoritative 
book  of  reference  for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  That  the 
decision  was  warranted  is  proven,  we  believe,  by  the  five 
hundred  and  fifty  page  volume  which  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

A  special  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  R.  Hart 
and  F.  Diver  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the 
Committee.  This  sub-committee  has  given  careful  attention 
throughout  the  year  to  the  Trade  Index,  with  a  view  to  getting 
out  the  best  possible  book,  without  its  being  a  financial  bur- 
den on  the  Association. 

Your  Committee  are  now  able  to  report  not  only  that  a 
Canadian  Trade  Index  worthy  of  the  name  has  been  issued, 
but  that  it  has  proved  a  good  business  proposition  from  the 


Association's  standpoint.  Seven  thousand  five  hundred  books 
have  been  issued  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  distributed, 
twenty-five  hundred  free  to  the  members  of  the  Association, 
a  like  number  free  to  foreign  importers,  wherever  it  is  thought 
that  a  demand  for  Canadian  goods  may  be  developed,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  hundred  in  Canada  among  buying  agents 
of  railways,  architects,  engineers,  and  wherever  else  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  For  general  circulation  in  Canada  a  charge 
of  two  dollars  a  volume  will  be  made. 

While  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  present  a 
financial  statement  covering  this  publication,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  not  yet  available,  a  fair 
profit  is  assured  to  the  Association.  The  gross  revenue  from 
advertising  amounted  to  $10,612.  To  this  may  be  added  later 
some  revenue  from  sale  of  copies.  Your  Committee  feel  safe 
in  predicting  a  net  profit  to  the  Association  of  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  dollars. 

In  submitting  this  report  of  their  work,  your  Committee 
wish  to  thank  the  members  for  the  support  they  have  given 
Industrial  Canada  throughout  the  year.  Industrial  Canada 
is  more  than  a  trade  journal;  it  is  more  even  than  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  .the  Association;  it  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  members  may  talk  to  one  another  and  discuss  the 
common  problems  that  are  ever  present  in  our  midst.  As 
such  it  is  worthy  of  your  interest  and  support. 

We  ask  in  conclusion  that  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  we  have  enjoyed  throughout  our  year  of  office  may  be 
extended  in  like  measure  to  our  successors  for  the  year  to 
come. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  Murray,  S.  R.  Hart, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

F.  P.  Megan,  Editor. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Younge  (Montreal). — Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  Industrial  Canada  Committee,  I  have  great  pleasure  m 
moving  the  adoption  of  this  report.  Those  of  us  wbo  re- 
member what  Industrial  Canada  was  a  few  years  ago  in  its 
small  but  welcome  form  certainly  appreciate  what  it  ha,s 
grown  into  to-day,  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  members  of  the  Association  at  this  time,  it 
would  be  this,  that  we  as  members  should  use  the  journal 
more  than  we  ever  have;  we  should  make  it,  as  the  report 
suggests,  a  medium  for  discussing  with  each  other  those 
questions  which  are  important  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business. 

One  other  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make.  We  who  are 
growing  to  appreciate  its  value  should  endeavor  to  increase 
its  circulation,  and  I  believe  we  can  all  do  a  good  deal  per- 
sonally in  this  direction.  I  believe  we  who  read  Industrial 
Canada  from  month  to  month  could  point  out  to  our  friends 
— to  influential  friendsi — the  value  of  the  work  which  Indus- 
trial Canada  is  doing',  because  we  have  a  class  of  articles 
given  to  us  in  our  own  paper  which  I  believe  is  not  given 
In  any  other  paper  published  in  the  Dominion;  and  if  we 
v/ould  recommend  the  journal  to  our  friends  I  believe  we 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  Increase  the  circulation.  The  weak 
point  after  all  in  Industrial  Canada  is  that  its  circulation 
is  so  small,  and  I  think  those  of  us  who  read  it  faithfully 
from  month  to  month  ca,n  only  regret  that  the  influence  ot 
the  paper  is  not  what  it  should  be  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively small  circulation.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  mov- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  report. 

Mr.  C.  S.  J.  Phillips  (Montreal). — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  resolution,  and  while  I  am  culpable  in  not 
advertising  in  it,  I  made  the  resolve,  after  I  heard  this  re- 
port read,  that  I  would.    I  have  read  Industrial  Canada 
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regularly,  and  I  have  recommended  it  to  others.  There 
are  certainly  high  class  articles  in  it. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stovel,  (Winnipeg) ;  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  Has  the  advisability  of  charging'  the  mem- 
bers a  fee  for  Industrial  Canada  ever  been  considered  by 
the  Committee?  I  believe  it  would  be  a  little  more  valuable 
if  the  membership  had  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  journal. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  (Toronto);  Mr.  President,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  inception  of  Industrial  Canada  was  for 
the  precise  purpose  of  making  each  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  was  not  continually  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on 
at  the  Head  Office,  acquainted  with  what  was  being  done, 
through  the  columns  of  that  paper;  and  I  think  further,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  must  be  an  eye-opener,  not  only  to  tnose 
not  engaged  in  the  industries  of  this  country,  but  to  those 
who  are,  to  note  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  In 
that  paper  since  we  completed  issue  No.  1.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  growth  of  that  paper  and  the  advertisements  it 
contains,  is  largely  an  index  of  the  growth  of  the  industries 
established  in  this  Dominion.  I  think  I  am  perfectly  justified 
in  saying  that  when  our  next  census  is  completed,  and  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  last  quinquennial  industrial  census, 
the  people  of  Cana'da  will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  mar- 
vellous advancement  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country  in 
the  multiplying  of  the  industries  and  the  multiplying  of  their 
diversified  characters.  I  think  I  may  say  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  young  man  need  leave  Canada 
to-day  who  wishes  to  achieve  success;  that  Canada  affords 
plenty  of  opportunity.  A  persusal  of  the  columns  of  Industrial 
Canada  alone  will  satisfy  him  that  there  is  an  abundant 
field  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Dominion. 

The  President. — The  question  that  Mr.  Stovel  asked  re- 
garding a  charge  to  members  for  Industrial  Canada  has  not 
been  answered  yet.  I  understand  Mr.  Ellis  is  averse  to 
that. 

Binds  Members  Together. 

Mr.  Ellis. — I  think  that  would  not  be  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  journal;  its  function  is  to  inform  our  mem- 
bers of  what  is  taking  place.  "We  have  !here  an  organization, 
in  fact,  the  only  trade  organization  which  draws  its  mem- 
bership from  all  parts  of  this  Dominion  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  unless  we  have  some  such  medium  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on,  many  would  feel  in 
many  respects  that  their  membership  was  largely  of  a  formal 
character.  You  know,  Mr.  Presi'dent,  in  Boards  of  Trade  and 
other  commercial  organizations  it  is  often  remarked  that  tne 
members  are  not  sufficiently  close  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on.  That  argument  has  been  met  with  such  a  statement 
as  this:  "Well,  we  are  organized;  we  are  ready  to  make 
an  effort  when  an  effort  is  required."  Should  anything  be 
done  throughout  this  great  Dominion  that  would  be  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  we  are  organized 
an'd  ready  to  combat  it. 

Another  matter.  While  I  have  risen  to  my  feet  to  say 
that  I  would  not  advocate  making  a  charge  for  the  paper,  I 
think  our  members  can  so  regulate  their  fees  to  this  organi- 
zation that  all  its  expenses  can  be  provided  for.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  the  liberality  of  its  members,  the  willingness  of  each 
member  to  contribute  according  to  the  arrangements  that  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  every  want. 

There  was  one  point  I  did  wish  to  emphasize,  and  it  was 
this:  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  for  any 
manufacturer  to  review  the  membership  of  our  Association, 
and  to  notice  how  himdreds  of  them  started  in  the  smallest 
possible  way.  I  believe  I  may  be  justifle'd  in  saying  that 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  one  practical  man  has 
joined  forces  with  one  business  man,  and  they  have  started 
off  with  only  two,  and  those  two  have  grown  to  be  an  institu- 


tion worthy  of  our  country,  and  that  same  feature  is  an  in- 
s'piration  to  all  our  towns  and  cities  and  to  all  our  young 
men  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  ulti- 
mately reach  the  goal  they  are  striving  after,  to  start  in  a 
large  way.  I  think  we  have  had  a  demonstration  of  that 
fact  as  we  have  passed  along  on  this  excursion,  stopping  at 
Portage  la  Prairie,  going  from  there  to  Brandon,  then  to 
Regina,  through  Moose  Jaw,  and  on  to  Calgary.  Every  one 
of  those  places  has  an  Industrial  Commission.  What  for? 
It  is  an  eye-opener  to  us.  Those  people  turned  out  en  masse 
to  receive  us  as  they  would  receive  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
felt  we  were  coming  home  rather  than  leaving  home,  and  not 
an  opportunity  was  lost  on  their  part  to  inform  us  and 
satisfy  us  that  they  wished  to  become  industrial  centres;  that 
they  believed  there  were  industrial  opportunities  for  them 
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just  as  there  have  been  for  us  in  the  past,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  firm  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  that  this  great  western 
country  is  not  willing  to  continue  only  as  aa  ^agricultural, 
only  as  distributors,  only  as  mercantile  centres  to  supply 
the  local  needs  of  the  community,  but  that  they  are  wakenea 
as  we  were  wakened,  and  they  are  now  reaching  forth  not 
only  to  become  an  agricultural  part  of  Canada,  but  also  an 
industrial  part,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  members  on  this 
excursion  are  very  highly  gratified  indeed  to  see  that  these 
people  value  at  its  true  value  the  necessity  for  having  in^us^ 
trial  centres  to  give  employment  to  their  people.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  through  the  great  country  we  have  been 
passing  through  that  things  are  practically  tied  up  during 
the  winter;  that  a  large  number  of  persons  engaged  'during 
the  summer  are  thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  winter 
for  want  of  some  means  of  employment,  and  they  feel  fliose 
means  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  industries.  I 
can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  we  in  the  East  are  concerned, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  in  our  ranks  the  industries  tTiat 
are  established  throughout  this  great  country.  We  are  proud 
of  the  flourishing  Branch  you  have  in  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
We  were  very  proud  when  the  Mayor  of  Winnipeg  Informed 
us  that  there  were  240  industrial  establishments  in  that  city. 

I  think  we  will  all  feel  inspired  by  the  fact  that  our  As- 
sociation has  reached,  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary  has 
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shown,  a  membersliip  of  2,600.  We  may  well  look  forward 
to  its  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  have  to-day, 
without  fear  of  contradliction,  the  largest  (numerically) 
financial  and  industrial  organization  for  the  population  to 
be  found  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

All  Manufacturers  Should  Read  It. 

Mr.  McNeill  (Vancouver). — Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of 
the  Vancouver  Branch,  I  would  like  to  add"  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  paper  Industrial  Canada.  I  have  read  it  during  the 
last  year  with  increasing  interest,  and  I  think  each  montli 
as  it  comes  out  proves  the  value  of  the  paper  more  and  more 
to  every  manufacturer,  and  not  only  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  to  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  1 
think  that  the  paper's  whole  excellence  is  the  paper's  greatest 
plea  for  an  increasing  circulation.  I  trust  that  that  will 
come;  it  is  well  worthy  of  it.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  paper  within  the  past  year,  and 
which  will  have  it,  I  suppose,  in  the  future,  will  be  able  out 
of  its  own  wisdom  to  'devise  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
circulation  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Stovel. — The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ellis  tlhat  the 
manufacturers  can  lalways  ^provide  funds  'Wihen  necessary 
affords  me  an  arigniment  in  favor  of  charging  a  fee  for  the 
journal.  We  lhave  'been  presented  on  our  journey  out  here 
with  a  numiber  of  so'uvenirs.  We  co'uld  hardily  cl'ass  the  jour- 
nal as  a  so'uvenir.  I  believe  the  value  of  the  journal  would 
be  increased  to  each  imemtoer  if  !he  felt  that  issue  by  issue  he 
was  paying  a  price  for  it.  I  don't  know  whether  the  CO'm- 
mittee  have  considered  the  adivls ability  of  charging  a  fee,  tout 
I  think  'it  wo'uld  be  wise  for  tihem  to  do  so. 

If  it  is  in  order,  I  would  move  tihat  this  question  be  con- 
sidered and  reported  on  to  this  Convention  by  this  Committee. 

Opposes  Separate  Charge. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Rusisell  (Toronto). — Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemian  suggesting  t'hat  a  separate  dharge  toe  made  for 
iNDtJSTEiAL  Canada.  That  question  toas  been  iip  from  time  to 
time  at  meetings  of  the  Association  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  eacli  time,  after  careful  consideration,  it  toas  been 
decided,  and  I  think  wisely,  'that  it  would  not  be  well  to  make 
a  separate  charge.    The  aim  of  Industrial  Canada  at  its  in- 


ception was  to  provide  against  the  very  danger  which  all 
great  voluntary  organizations  'have  to  contend  with.  Those 
who  serve  on  committees  and  who  act  as  officers  know  the 
excellent  work  that  is  toeing  done,  tout  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
ithe  private  memtoer  wtoo  is  not  serving  on  co^mmittees  in 
touch  'With  wtoat  is  toeing  done,  and  toence  the  difficulty  oif 
keeping  up  his  interest.  It  was  to  meet  that  very  difficulty 
that  Industrial  Canada  was  started,  and  it  woul'd  Ibe  striking 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  great  success  of  this  Association, 
wtoich  in  ten  years  has  grown  from  132  to  2,600,  to  adopt  any 
means  wtoeretoy  it  might  toe  possitole  that  the  memtoers  stoould 
not  receive  the  medium  wihich  advises  them  of  the  work  of 
the  Association.  I  would  like,  therefore,  that  there  stoo'uld  toe 
no  siuggestion  of  a  separate  fee  for  Industrial  Canada,  toe- 
cause  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Members.hip  Committee 
have  been  dealing  with  the  financial  side,  and  will  present  a 
report  wihic'h  'Will  deal  with  that  in  a  specific  manner,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  ns  in  Industrial  Canada  Committee  to 
deal  with  the  financial  side  of  it.  Our  problem  is  to  stremgttoen 
the  paper,  to  make  it  a  better  medium,  still  to  our  miembers, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  veiT  wise  to  follow  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Yoiunge,  that  of  going  one  sitep  further  amd 
carrying  the  educating  influence  of  the  ipaper  to  those  outside 
of  our  own  memtoerstoip.  I  ihope  it  will  not  toe  considered  wise 
to  suggest  the  imposition  of  a  separate  charge  for  Industrial 
Canada. 

(After  ihaving  heard  the  discussion  Mr.  Stovell  withdrew 
his  motion.) 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which, 
on  a  voite  having  toeen  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  Secretary  made  t'he  announcements. 

It  was  moved  toy  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley  (Vice-President),  and 
carried  'unanimously,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are 
due,  and  are  .heartily  tendered  to  the  President,  ttoe  Board  of 
Directors,  and  t'he  memtoers  of  the  Terminal  City  Cluto  for 
their  kindness  in  extending  to  our  members  t'he  iprivileges 
and  courtesies  of  the  Ol'uto  during  our  visit  to  Vancouver. 

The  Presideint  called  for  the  report  of  tlie  Tecihnieal  Edu- 
cat  ion  Com  m  i  ttee . 

The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  R.  McOuUoiugh  (Hamilton). 


REPORT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


AFTER  six  long  years  of  careful  planning,  persistent 
effort  and  constant  agitation,  all  directed  toward  the 
one  end,  it  affords  your  Technical  Education  Committee 
no  small  amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
special  task  assigned  them  by  the  Montreal  Convention  of 
1904  has  at  length  been  accomplished. 

Just  what  that  task  was  it  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  recall.  The  following  resolution  appearing  upon  the 
records  for  the  year  mentioned  sets  it  forth  very  concisely. 

"  Whereas  the  importance  of  technical  education  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  warrants  and  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  modern,  thoroughly-equipped  technical  schools 
throughout  Canada; 

"  And  whereas  the  instituting  of  a  general  system  with 
one  standard  curriculum  requires  that  all  schools  should 
be  under  one  central  management; 

"  And  whereas  it  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  to  properly  organize  such  a  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  Dominon; 

"  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  should, 
through  a  special  committee,  investigate  the  subject  of 
technical  education  as  it  is  dealt  with  in  other  countries, 


with  a  view  to  recommending  early  action  on  the  part  of  • 
the  Dominion    Government  in  inaugurating   a  national 
movement  for  a  standard  system  of  technical  education 
in  Canada." 

Following  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  decision  agreed  upon.  This  committee,  after 
nearly  eighteen  months  of  study  and  research,  presented  to 
the  Government  in  March,  190'6,  a  memorial  which,  for  ex- 
haustiveness  and  convincing  logic,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
To  summarize  in  the  fewest  possible  words  the  content  of 
this  memorial,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

First — It  explained  very  clearly  that  technical  education, 
or  industrial  training  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  was 
more  closely  related  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
than  to  our  educational  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  need  not  be  a  barrier  to  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  if  it  felt  disposed  to  aid  the 
cause. 

Second — It  reviewed  the  practice  of  other  countries  having 
federal  form  of  government,  such  as  Germany,  Switzerland  ^ 
and  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  essen- 
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tially  they  regarded  industrial  training  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  national  trade  policy. 

Third — It  dwelt  upon  the  practice  of  the  Dominion  itself 
in  conducting  experimental  farms,  engineering  courses,  bio- 
logical research  stations,  etc.,  as  showing  that  despite  the 
B.N.A.  Act  it  was  already  busying  itself  with  educational 
matters. 

Fourth — It  emphasized  the  demand  for  industrial  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  themselves  by  pointing 
out  what  enormous  sums  of  money  were  sent  out  of  the 
country  annually  to  correspondence  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Fifth — It  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  public  opinion 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  some  action  being  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to- 
wards laying  the  foundation  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
system  of  technical  education. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Committee  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Association  the  immediate  appointment  by  the 
Dominion  Government  of  a  commission  of  enquiry,  with 
instructions,  first — to  ascertain  the  actual  needs  of  the  Domin- 
ion in  the  way  of  technical  education  and  industrial  training, 
and  then  to  see  how  those  needs  could  best  be  met  by  adapting 
to  Canadian  conditions  the  facilities  provided  in  other 
countries. 

The  apparent  indifference  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  the 
Association's  appeal ;  the  repeated  efforts  made  by  your  Com- 
mittee to  quicken  public  interest  in  support  of  their  recom- 
mendation; their  campaign  among  the  newspapeirs,  the  uni- 
versities, boards  of  trade  and  labor  organizations;  the  ex- 
pressions of  hearty  approval  obtained  from  Provincial 
governments;  and  finally  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  are  all  matters  of  record  that  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  reports  presented  from  year  to  year,  and  that  need  not, 
therefore,  be  gone  into  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  campaign  as  a  whole  was  probably  prepared  with  as  much 
thoroughness  and  conducted  with  as  much  perseverance  as 
any  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  the  Association. 

Not  can  tihe  good'  fiaith  of  the  Association  or  the  sincerity 
in  its  motives  in  thus  urging  the  creation  of  a  federal  com- 
mission of  enquiry  be  called  into  question  by  those  who  are 
prone  to  read  nothing  but  selfishness  into  the  actions  of  our 
organization,  for  it  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention, in  1908,  when  all  hope  of  success  had  been  practically 
abandoned,  the  Association  voted  $5,0i00i  of  its  own  funds  to- 
wards financing  this  undertaking,  which  was  obviously  as 
much  in  the  public  interest  as  in  its  own. 

That  the  Commission  was  not  appointed  under  Association 
auspices  in  conformity  with  the  vote  is  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  following  our  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  enquiry  at  our  own  expense,  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment became  much  more  favorable,  the  assumption  being  that 
they  felt  they  could  ill  afford  to  allow  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude and  of  such  far-reaching  importance  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  be  undertaken  by  the  very  people  to  whose  applica- 
tion they  had  been  turning  a  deaf  ear. 

The  efforts  of  your  Committee  were  accordingly  once  more 
directed  along  the  lines  of  their  first  endeavor,  and  to  such 
good  purpose  that  in  March  last  the  iGovernment,  through  the 
Honorable  the  Minister  of  Labor,  made  pmblic  announcement 
of  its  intention  to  appoint  the  commission  to  earnestly  desired. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  supplementary  estimates  for  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  commission  to  carry  on 
its  work  until  Parliament  would  reassemble,  and  on  June  1st 
an  Order-in-Council  was  issued  constituting  the  following 
gentlemen  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  "  into 
the  needs  and  present  equipment  of  our  Dominion  of  Canada 


respecting  industrial  training  and  technical  education,  and 
into  the  systems  and  methods  of  technical  instruction  obtain- 
ing in  other  countries": 

James  W.  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  John  W.  Armstrong. 

George  Bryce,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Gaspard  De  Serres. 

Gilbert  M.  Murray,  B.A. 

David  Forsyth,  M.A. 

James  Simpson. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  Commissioners  began  their 
work  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  your  Committee  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  their  intention  to  cover  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  afterwards  visiting  the  industrial  and  educational 
centres  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  such 
other  European  countries  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


MR.  J.  F.  MACKAY 

(Globe  rrinting  Co.) 
Chairman  Technical  Education  Committee,  1909-1910 


"While  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Committee  to  prepare  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commission  a  general  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada,  they  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  urging  every  member  of  the  Association 
^  to  facilitate  the  enquiry  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  true 
that  the  object  for  which  our  organization  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  has  now  been  attained!.  But  the  appointment 
of  this  Commission  should  mark  the  real  beginning  rather 
than  the  end  of  our  effort  in  the  cause  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. Through  it  there  would  seem  to  be  placed  within  our 
reach  the  desired  opportunity  to  equip  our  country  with  the 
best  system  of  technical  and  industrial  instruction  that  can 
possibly  be  devised,  and  when  we  say  that  the  best  is  none 
too  good  for  Canada  we  feel  sure  we  are  but  echoing  the 
sentiment  of  everyone  here  present.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers  as  regards  industrial 
efficiency  should  be  clarified  and  emphasized  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  Commission  to  tlie  fullest  possible  extent,  and  to  this 
end  we  would  again  ask  our  members  in  all  trades  and  in  all 
localities  lo  make  tbeir  wants  known,  feeling  as  sure  that 


MR.  W.  B.  TlNDALL 

(Parry  Sound  Lumber  Co.) 
Ontario  Vice-President,  1910-1911 


any  suggestions,  however  insignificant,  they  may  have  to 
offer  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  have  this  investigation 
in  hand. 


It  is  not  ordinarily  the  practice  of  the  Association  to  dis- 
cuss the  personnel  of  Government  appointments,  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  to  the  Con- 
vention that  our  General  Secretary  was  one  of  those  honored 
by  being  asked  to  accept  a  place  on  the  Commission.    At  no 
(   time,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  your  Committee  made 
1  recommendations  at  Ottawa  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of 
\  the  Commission,  so  that  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Murray 
'  the  Government  may  be  assumed  to  have  given  as  much 
consideration  to  his  qualifications  for  the  work  as  they  did 
^  j  to  their  desire  to  recognize  through  him  the  valuable  services 
'  I  of  the  Association  in  educating  public  opinion  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  great  question. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  Committee,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  give 
Mr.  Murray  such  leave  of  absence  as  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  properly  to  discharge  the  duties  required  of  him. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  pending  the  enquiry 
of  the  Royal  Commission  your  Committee  have  taken  no 
further  action  along  the  line  of  the  different  proposals  dis- 
cussed in  their  last  annual  report,  viz.,  the  establishment  of 
industrial  fellowships,  prize  competitions  in  manual  training 
and  industrial  design,  and  the  display  of  manual  training, 
trade  and  technical  school  products  at  exhibitions. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  MuEEAY,  J.  F.  Mackay, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCullough. — On  ibelhalf  of  the  Comimittee,  of  which  I 
am  not  a  meimber,  but  in  wihose  work  I  am  greatly  interested, 
I  have  very  m.uch  pleasure  in  moying  the  adoption  of  this 
report. 

Mr.  iS.  H.  Clhapman  (Toromfco). — I  have  very  much  pleasure 
In  iseco'ndiing  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

TIhe  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Ths  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Oommercial 
Intelligence  Committee,  which,  in  ithe  absence  of  Mr.  Pettit. 
was  read  clause  by  clause  by  the  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

COMMITTEE 


YOUR  Committee  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  another 
year  of  activity  and  progress  in  the  various  matters 
with  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  deal. 
It  may  be  explained  by  way  of  preface  to  the  summary 
which  follows  that  the  scope  of  your  Committee's  work  is 
quite  comprehensive,  embracing  as  it  does  all  those  subjects 
which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  field  of  any  of  the  other 
standing  committees.  For  much  of  its  labor  there  is  fre- 
quently very  little  to  show,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  and  proposals  submitted  to  it  for  investigation 
are  found  to  be  impracticable,  undesirable,  or  beyond  the  legit- 
imate province  of  the  Association.  Leaving  all  such  unpro- 
ductive work  out  of  consideration,  however,  there  has  still 
been  sufficient  material  at  hand  to  keep  your  Committee  busily 
employed. 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  its  report  a  year  ago  your  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Trade  Commissioner  service  be 
extended  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  New  Zea- 


land and  to  South  America.  Immediately  following  the 
Hamilton  Convention,  representations  to  this  effect  were 
made  to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
creation  of  a  Commissionership  for  New  Zealand  followed 
shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Beddoe,  who  was  honored  with  this 
position,  has  not  been  long  enough  at  his  post  to  enable  one 
to  state  that  his  office  has  already  justified  its  existence,  but 
the  field  he  has  to  work  in  is  a  most  promising  one  and  your 
Committee  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  results. 

As  regards  South  America,  no  appointments  have  as  yet 
been  made.  Your  Committee  was  informed,  when  it  made  its 
representations  to  the  Government  with  respect  thereto,  that 
there  were  no  funds  available  at  the  moment  to  finance  any 
such  extension  of  the  service.  The  impression  was  gathered, 
however,  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  the  question  of  one 
or  more  appointments  to  South  America  would  receive  care- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  recent  marked  improvement  in  the 
financial  situation  will  clear  the  way  for  early  action.  The 
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markets  in  the  great  republics  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent are  expanding  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  the  United 
States  and  Continental  Europe  are  devoting  their  best  energies 
towards  obtaining  a  foothold  therein.  Many  of  our  natural 
products  are  adm.irably  suited  to  local  requirements  in  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil,  and  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  these 
countries  if  the  business  were  thoroughly  and  systematically 
gone  after.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  experience  of  our  head 
office  in  Toronto  shows  that  during  the  past  year  there  have 
easily  been  six  times  as  many  enquiries  from  South  America 
for  Canadian  goods  as  in  1905.  These  facts,  coupled  with 
our  advantageous  geographical  position,  leave  no  reason  to 
doubt  our  ability  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the  South  American 
import  trade.  The  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  that 
field  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  an  aggressive  trade  policy, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  lose  no  time 
in  sending  on  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  competent  men  to 
look  after  Canadian  interests. 

Following  the  removal  of  the  German  surtax  it  was  decided 
to  open  an  office  in  Germany  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Fischer,  formerly 
Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  was  placed  in  charge,  with  head- 
quarters at  Berlin,  Mr.  Fischer  being  succeeded  in  Glasgow 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lithgow.  While  it  is  scarcely  expected  that 
Canada  will  be  able  to  ship  manufactured  goods  to  Germany, 
even  under  the  conventional  treatment  recently  accorded  her, 
your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  considerable 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  an  export  trade  to  Ger- 
many in  produce  and  raw  materials. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Larke,  who  for  so  many  years  pioneered 
the  cause  of  Canadian  trade  in  Australia,  will,  of  course,  be 
deeply  regretted  by  all.  Pending  the  negotiation  of  some  form 
of  preferential  tariff  between  Australia  and  this  country,  there 
seems  little  need  for  more  than  the  one  Commissioner  in  that 
country,  and  the  Government  therefore  has  probably  been  wise 
in  leaving  the  vacancy  unfilled.  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  who  is 
stationed  at  Melbourne,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  great 
ability,  and  your  Committee  feels  that  for  the  present  at 
least  he  is  quite  competent  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
Canada  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Weekly  Report  Service. 

It  affords  your  Committee  no  little  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  weekly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  has  made  marked  improvements  during 
the  past  year.  Nearly  all  the  suggestions  put  forward  by 
your  Committee  in  its  annual  report  for  190'9  have  been 
adopted.  The  weekly  report  now  contains  summaries  of  the 
best  trade  items  appearing  in  United  States  consular  reports, 
while  several  minor  features  of  the  United  States  reports  have 
been  adopted  as  the  result  of  a  visit  of  inspection  made  by 
the  Deputy  Minister  to  Washington  upon  the  recommendation 
of  your  Committee.  The  suggestion  that  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioners should  prepare  and  publish  in  their  reports  lists  of 
reliable  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  handling  standard  com- 
modities dealt  in  by  Canadian  exporters  has  also  been  acted 
upon  with  excellent  results.  The  publication  of  such  lists 
fills  a  long-felt  want. 

In  a  general  way  it  might  be  stated  that  the  weekly  report 
is  better  printed,  more  logically  arranged  and  in  every  respect 
more  attractive  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  steadily 
increased  in  size  according  as  the  service  itself  has  grown. 
Its  news  items  are  much  more  up-to-date  than  formerly,  and 
business  men  have  learned  to  place  more  reliance  upon  them. 
Wherever  it  circulates  to-day  it  is  welcomed  as  a  valuable 
ad.iunct  to  business,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Department 
will  continue  to  develop  it  along  the  lines  so  ably  marked 
out  by  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Trade  Enquiries  in  the  Weekly  Report. 

A  year  ago  your  Committee  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
practice  of  publishing  in  the  weekly  report  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  enquiries  from  British  and  foreign 
business  houses  anxious  to  find  purchasers  or  agents  for  their 
goods  in  Canada.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while  Canadian  im- 
porters had  a  perfect  right  to  use  the  services  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  secure  information  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  it  was  a  totally  dfferent  matter  to  furnish  a 
free  advertising  medium  to  some  outsider  whose  object  was 
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to  displace  Canadians  in  their  own  home  market.  It  was 
fully  recognized  in  last  year's  report  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  against  import  enquiries  could  be  laid  down,  but  it  was 
stated  that  representations  had  been  made  to  the  Department 
with  a  view  to  discouraging  such  enquiries  as  much  as 
possible. 

While  it  is  true  that  for  some  months  there  was  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  the  character  of  the  import  enquiries 
published  in  the  "Weekly  Report,  your  Committee  regrets  to 
observe  that  of  late  there  ha?  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  enquiries.  Indeed,  it  may  now  be  frequently 
stated  that  more  than  half  of  the  enquiries  published  in  the 
report  are  of  this  class,  in  many  cases  relating  to  goods  that 
come  into  active  competition  with  Canadian  products.  It  may 
be  that  this  growth  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  newly-appointed 
Commissioners,  and  their  desire  to  make  a  good  showing, 
but,  regardless  of  who  is  to  blame,  your  Committee  would 
suggest  that  the  Government  be  again  urged  to  discourage  the 
practice  wherever  possible.  Frequently  it  is  no  doubt  very 
difficult  to  reject  import  enquiries  without  straining  valuable 
commercial  connections  which  the  Commissioners  have  formed 
with  firms  in  their  territory,  but  as  against  this  your  Com- 
mittee is  credibly  informed  that  some  of  the  Commissioners 
freely  offer  to  insert  import  enquiries  in  their  report.  If 
this  is  correct  it  surely  seems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  service  was  created.  Your  Committee  would 
accordingly  recommend  that  this  view  of  the  matter  should 
once  more  be  strongly  urged  upon  the  Government. 

Commercial  Information  Department. 

The  Association's  Department  of  Commercial  Information, 
operating  under  the  direction  of  your  Committee,  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  useful  to  members  in  the  year  just 
closed.  Foreign  trade  enquiries  to  the  number  of  863  were 
published  in  Industrial  Canada,  and  of  these  293  were  sent 
on  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  given 
additional  publicity  in  the  Weekly  Report.  About  l.OOG  advice 
notes  were  sent  to  members  arising  out  of  these  enquiries, 
and  in  many  cases  profitable  business  has  resulted.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  advice  notes  there  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
head  office  nearly  ten  letters  a  day  giving  to  members  of  the 
Association  lists  of  Canadian  and  foreign  agents,  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  etc.,  or  supplying  data  of  various 
kinds  with  regard  to  foreign  markets.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
Department  to  constitute  itself  as  far  as  possible  a  bureau 
of  information  on  all  commercial  subjects.  Although  the 
number  of  members  who  regularly  make  use  of  this  Depart- 
ment is  not  large,  those  who  do  use  it  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly useful.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  every  mem-  . 
her  of  the  Association  to  give  this  Department  a  trial. 

The  Translation  Bureau  has  also  been  more  generally 
patronized  this  year  than  last.  In  all  89  firms  have  made  use 
of  its  services  for  the  translation  of  770  letters.  This  service 
is  for  the  most  part  free,  though  where  an  excessive  amount 
of  work  has  to  be  undertaken  for  a  firm  the  Association 
reserves  the  right  to  make  a  small  charge. 

Credit  reports  on  foreign  firms  to  the  number  of  52  were 
supplied  to  21  of  our  members.  The  Association's  facilities 
for  securing  these  reports  have  been  extended  and  Improved 
during  the  year.  Individual  reports  are  now  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  $2.00  each  as  against  $1.50'  before,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  reliable  and  contain  more  informa- 
tion than  ever  before  they  are  easily  worth  the  difference. 

West  Indian  Trade  Commission. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  on  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies  was  in  Toronto  in  October  last,  the  Secretary 
appeared  before    it    and    gave    evidence    on    behalf  of  the 


Association.  Without  reviewing  his  evidence  in  detail,  it 
might  be  stated  that  under  Instructions  from  your  Committee 
he  strongly  recommended  that,  failing  the  negotiation  of  a 
preferential  arrangement  with  all  of  the  Islands,  the  Com- 
mission should  use  its  best  endeavors  to  secure  a  preference 
from  those  Islands  which  were  willing  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement  with  Canada.  Stress  was  also  laid  upon  the 
necessity  for  a  more  frequent  steamship  service  between  East- 
ern Atlantic  ports  and  the  West  Indies. 

Press  despatches  that  have  appeared  of  late  indicate  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  favors  the  immediate  gi-antiug, 
by  those  Islands  which  feel  they  can  afford  it,  of  a  preference 
to  Canada.  As  surmised  by  your  Committee,  the  Commission 
point  out  that  the  negotiation  of  a  uniform  preferential  tariff 
applicable  to  all  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is  imprac- 
ticable because  of  the  varying  conditions  which  obtain  from 
place  to  place.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  in  its 
opinion  Jamaica  need  not  hesitate  to  grant  Canada  a  prefer- 
ence through  fear  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Your  Committee  hope  that  the  Commission's  findings 
will  be  viewed  with  favor  in  Jamaica,  and  that  overtures  look- 
ing to  the  closer  linking  together  of  that  colony  and  Canada 
in  matters  of  trade  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  Association's  evidence  in  Toronto 
the  Commission  enquired  whether  our  organization  could 
suggest  some  means  whereby  the  destination  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports could  be  more  accurately  ascertained,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, instead  of  showing  large  exports  of  flour  to  the  United 
States  and  comparatively  small  exports  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  the  official  returns  would  indicate  just  what  propor- 
tion of  the  exports  going  through  the  United-  States  in  bond 
was  destined  for  the  British  West  Indies.  Your  Committee 
has  looked  carefully  into  this  matter,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
has  always  been  a  stumbling  block  for  trade  statisticians,  but 
it  regrets  to  state  that  it  can  offer  no  suggestions  looking  to 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  your  Committee 
gladly  furnished  it  with  a  list  of  articles  upon  which  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  British  West  Indies  would  be  desirable.  It  is 
perhaps  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  list 
all  members  of  the  Association  were  consulted  by  circular. 

Civic  Holiday  List. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  suggested  to  your 
Committee  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  municipali- 
ties from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  to  agree  upon  a 
uniform  civic  holiday.  While  this  suggestion  seems  like  an 
admirable  one,  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
adoption;  in  fact  a  uniform  civic  holiday  would  defeat  one 
of  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  civic  holiday  was  created, 
viz.,  to  encourage  visits  from  one  town  to  another. 

Believing,  however,  that  much  of  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
resultant  confusion  to  business  arising  out  of  this  promiscuous 
dating  could  be  obviated  by  the  compilation  of  a  list  showing 
the  dates  on  which  civic  holidays  would  be  celebrated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  your  Committee  proposes  next  year 
to  urge  all  municipalities  to  fix  their  civic  holiday  at  least 
two  months  in  advance  and  to  send  word  of  the  date  selected 
to  the  Association  in  order  that  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Permanent  Exhibition  in  London. 

Early  in  the  year  your  Committee  was  asked  to  assist  in 
organizing  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Canadian  products  in 
London  with  a  view  to  stimulating  Canadian  export  trade  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  Canada's  exports  to  England  consist 
mostly  of  general  produce  (manufactures  forming  a  compara- 
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tively  small  amount  of  the  total)  it  was  decided  that  the 
Association  would  not  be  warranted  in  identifying  itself  with 
the  movement.  The  project  was  outlined  in  Industrial 
Canada,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  might  care  to 
enter  into  it,  but  the  responses  received  did  not  indicate  that 
it  would  be  successful  and  the  proposal  was  accordingly 
dropped. 

Census  of  191 1. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Census, 
Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  your  Committee  was  given  an  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  schedules  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
compilation  of  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1911.  Certain 
modifications  were  suggested,  aiming,  first,  at  a  more  thorough 
differentiation  between  the  wages  paid  to  productive  and  non- 
productive labor;  second,  at  requiring  certain  data  in  refer- 
ence to  the  variety  and  source  of  coal  used  by  manufacturers; 
and  third,  at  making  it  clear  that  under  the  head  of  working 
capital  manufacturers  should  include  bank  overdrafts,  loans, 
mortgages,  bonds — in  short,  everything  that  may  legitimately 
be  included  under  that  head.  It  affords  your  Committee 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  practically  all  of  their 
suggestions  have  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Blue  and  will  be  incor- 
porated in  next  year's  schedules. 

Emigration  Agencies  in  Great  Britain. 

The  receipt  of  numerous  enquiries  from  members  of  the 
Association  for  the  names  of  reliable  employment  agencies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  might  assist  in  securing  mechanics 
to  come  to  Canada  led  your  Committee  to  investigate  the 
standing  of  a  number  of  the  firms  with  whom  they  had  at 
times  been  in  correspondence.  A  select  list  was  prepared  of 
those  upon  whom  favorable  reports  were  received,  and  there- 
after all  members  enquiring  were  immediately  placed  in  touch 
with  reliable  sources  of  supply.  This  service  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  bring 
out  help  from  the  Old  Country,  as  was  also  the  publication  of 
a  circular  letter  detailing  the  immigration  regulations  in 
effect. 

Made-in-Canada  Campaign. 

Following  the  favorable  reception  given  by  last  year's 
Annual  Meeting  to  the  recommendations  regarding  the  in- 
auguration of  a  "  Made  in  Canada "  campaign,  your  Com- 
mittee endeavored  to  formulate  some  plan  that  would  permit 
of  prompt,  systematic  and  effective  action  being  taken  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  would  at  the  same  time  appeal 
to  prospective  subscribers  as  practicable  and  not  too  expensive. 

Excellent  as  were  many  of  the  suggestions  advanced  a 
year  ago,  it  was  found  on  more  mature  consideration  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  slow  of  development;   for  example,  it 
would  only  be  as  the  result  of  long  and  faithful  campaigning 
that  any  appreciable  number  of  schools  could  be  induced  to 
■  place  upon  the  curriculum  a  series  of  object  lessons  drawn 
from  typical  Canadian  industries,  designed  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
products  of  their  own  country.    Moreover,  it  would  be  years 
1>,  before  such  pupils  reached  an  age  when  they  would  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  buying  of  goods.    Similarly  the  pro- 
motion of  "  Made  in  Canada "  exhibitions  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  gradually,  and  at  wide  intervals  geographically, 
lest  it  be  overdone.    Further,  to  persuade  the  press  to  run 
."Made  in  Canada"  editorials  would  necessitate  volumes  of 
,  correspondence,  and  at  the  most  all  the  Association  could 
\  expect  would  be  three  or  four  editorials  a  year  in  each  paper. 

The  more  your  Committee  studied  the  matter,  the  more 
I  firmly  they  became  convinced  that  the  most  practical  kind  of 
campaign,  the  one  that  could  most  easily  be  launched  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  would  be  most  quickly  productive  of 


results,  was  a  campaign  of  advertising.  They  accordingly 
directed  their  efforts  towards  seeing  what  could  be  done  in 
that  direction  and,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  they 
suggested  that  contracts  be  made  for  one  year 

Combined 
Circulation.  Cost. 
,    (1)  With  32  of  the  big  city  dailies  for 
!      the  insertion  of  a  5-inch  advertise- 
ment twice  a  week    835,076  $9,452.82 

(2)  With  12  of  the  rural  weeklies 
(e.g..  The  Weekly  Oloie)  for  the  in- 
sertion of   a   5-inch  advertisement 

once  a  week    382,997  $2,526.92 

(3)  With  62  of  the  town  dailies  for 
the  insertion  of  a  5-inch  advertise- 
ment twice  a  week    183,871  $4,119.63 
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(4)  With  8  religious  papers  for  the 
insertion  of  a  5-inch  advertisement 
weekly  (or  monthly  where  they  are 
published  only  once  a  month)  .... 

(5)  With  15  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions '(including  agricultural  papers, 
papers  in  foreign  languages,  maga- 
zines, etc.)  for  the  insertion  of  a  5- 
inch  advertisement  every  issue  . . . 

(6)  With  publishers  of  patent  insides, 
used  by  approximately  175  papers 
throughout  Manitoba,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan    87,500 

(7)  With  a  number  of  the  leading 
trade  papers. 


136,500  $1,145.45 


129,536  $817.52 


$1,934.40 


This  campaign  would  yield  a  grand  circulation  of  about 
l,80i0,00'0  and  would  cost  in  round  figures  $20,000.  Figured  out 
on  the  basis  of  cost  per  subscriber  it  would  be  1  1-7  cents  for 
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the  entire  year.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  each  paper 
reaches  five  persons;  assuming  this  to  be  correct  the  ex- 
penditure per  each  reader  would  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  a 
cent  for  the  entire  year. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  arguments,  varied  from  paper  to 
paper,  from  place  to  place  and  from  season  to  season,  it  should 
be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  consumer  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  results.  The  retailer  could  also 
1)6  made  to  see  both  through  the  dailies  and  the  trade  papers 
how  greatly  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  handle  Canadian-made 
goods. 

For  the  management  of  the  campaign,  the  superintendence 
'Of  contracts,  copy,  etc.,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  pro- 
■vide  an  additional  $5,00'0>,  bringing  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised  up  to  $25,000  annually.  To  ensure  continuity  of  opera- 
tion subscriptions  should  be  invited  extending  over  five  years. 

Recommendations  to  the  above  effect  were  presented  to  the 
Council  in  March,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  consideration 
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was  deferred  until  April.  At  the  April  meeting  the  proposal 
was  discussed  at  great  length,  but  at  that  time  the  reciprocity 
issue  was  beginning  to  loom  up  large  on  the  horizon  and  it 
was  felt  that  if  the  Association  were  prepared  to  go  into  any- 
thing on  so  large  a  scale  there  were  other  objects  upon  which 
it  might  direct  its  energies  to  more  advantage. 

Your  Committee  has  thought  it  well  to  outline  its  proposals 
for  the  information  of  the  Convention,  and  should  it  be  that 
they  find  favor  with  this  meeting  your  Committee  will  be 
pleased  to  prepare  a  prospectus  and  to  perfect  an  organization 
looking  to  the  active  inauguration  of  the  campaign. 

Canadian  Patent  Regulations. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  Committee  that  Canada  was  not  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industries.  This 
Convention,  to  which  most  nations  belong,  has  to  do  with 
international  agreements  in  connection  with  patents.  For 
many  reasons  it  seems  desirable  that  Canada  should  sub- 


scribe to  this  Convention,  because  by  so  doing  any  Canadian 
inventor,  on  taking  out  a  patent  in  the  Dominion,  would  auto- 
matically secure  protection  of  his  invention  for  twelve  months 
in  all  other  subscribing  countries  without  extra  charge.  The 
converse  of  course  would  also  apply,  foreign  inventors  secur- 
ing twelve  months'  protection  in  Canada  similarly  without 
charge. 

Your  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council, 
recommended  to  the  Government  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring 
Canada  into  the  Convention.  Thus  far,  however,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done. 

Attitude    of    large    corporations    towrards  Made-in-Canada 

Policy. 

After  considerable  investigation,  following  a  number  of 
\     complaints  filed  with  the  Association,  your  Committee  satis- 

\  fied  itself  some  months  ago  that  all  too  frequently  large 
Canadian  corporations,  particularly  banks  and  railway  com- 
panies, were  retaining    United    States    architects    for  the 

\^  erection  of  their  buildings,  with  the  result  that  United  States 
contractors  were  securing  many  of  the  best  jobs  in  this 
country  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
Canadian  mechanics.  The  United  States  architect  naturally 
specifies  from  preference  the  goods  of  his  own  country  because 
he  is  familiar  with  them.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that 
Canadian  firms  not  only  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  an  order 
for  material  entering  into  some  important  contract,  but  they 
have  not  even  an  opportunity  to  tender. 

With  a  view  to  discouraging  this  practice  as  much  as 
possible,  after  consultation  with  the  Architects'  Association, 

Y  your  Committee  gave  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  the  effect 
that  whenever  he  was  credibly  informed  it  was  the  intention 
of  any  Canadian  corporation  to  erect  a  building  or  to  let 
an  important  contract  of  any  kind,  he  was  lo  write  a  letter 
to  the  principals  urging  them  to  enquire  carefully  into  the 

^  qualifications  of  Canadian  architects,  and,  if  practicable,  to 
entrust  the  work  to  them  before  sending  the  business  out  of 
the  country. 

In  consideration  of  this  service  it  is  hoped  that  the  archi- 
tects will  specify  Canadian  material  in  their  work  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  before  specifying  foreign  goods 
that  they  will  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
head  office  of  the  Association,  so  that  all  Canadian  manu- 
facturers directly  affected  can  have  an  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating the  quality  of  their  wares. 

Miscellaneous. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  in  reviewing  the  various 
proposals  of  an  impracticable  character  that  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  your  Committee  from  month  to  month,  nor 
need  the  time  of  this  Convention  be  taken  up  in  reciting 
the  multitude  of  less  important  questions  with  which  the 
Committee  has  had  to  deal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  investi- 
gation of  such  details  is  a  very  proper  and  a  very  necessary 
function  of  an  organization  such  as  ours,  and  if  the  benefits 
from  such  work  are  not  always  apparent,  members  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  just  as  mucn 
in  their  interest  to  stifle  impracticable  movements  as  it  is  to 
foster  movements  that  are  calculated  to  produce  beneficial 
results. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  MruEEAT,  C.  Stanley  Pettit, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  read  clause  re  "Trade  Commissioner  Ser-' 
vice." 

The  President. — I  miglht  isay  I  met  Mr.  Fisciher  in  Berlin^ 
wlhen  I  was  there.    I  think  ihe  is  makiing  a  good  commence- 
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meint.  I  th'ink  lie  understianids  the  positioin  lie  'has  to  fill 
tihere;  that  he  is  not  tihere  to  sell  'German  goods,  but  to  induce 
them  to  buy  Canadian  goods.  He  is  just  getting  established  in 
his  office,  and  I  think  :he  is  a  very  competent  m^an.  Now,  we 
(wdll  hear  any  remark's  on  the  general  condition. 

Mr.  (Phillips  (Montreal). — I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
this,  that  Cianadian  manufactures  are  well  thought  of  in  ^tihe 
south,  especially  'in  Mexico.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  in- 
Mexico  for  four  or  five  years  in  iconnection  with  the  Mexdcan 
Light  &  Power  Comipany,  gave  an  address  last  year  toefore 
the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  made  this  statement, 
that  Canadians  had  a  better  chance  in  Mexico  with  their 
manufactures  and  business  relations  than  the  United  States 
people,  or  even  the  French.  They  prefer  British  or  Canadian, 
and  the  reason  given  for  Canada  having  the  preference  is 
this — he  says  the  Mexicans  have  a  very  long  memory,  and  they 
consider  that  the  United  States  were  guilty  of  robbery  and 
theft  in  taking  ipart  of  their  icountry,  and  they  will  never 
forgive  them.  We  d'o  not  want  to  say  anytihing  against  our 
Ajmeriican  bret'hren,  but  they  say  that  t)he  Canadians,  being  so 
far  away,  and  the  United  'States  being  in  hetween  their  coun- 
try and  ours,  there  is  no  dhance  of  their  ever  trying  to  be  con- 
querors, and  that  any  proposition  the  Canadians  bring  down 
there  they  are  ready  to  take  up,  and  especially  anything  in  the 
line  of  manufactured  goods. 

Appreciation  of  Mr.  Larke. 

Mr.  Russell  (Toronto). — The  reference,  in  the  last  para- 
graph that  was  read,  to  the  ideatlh  of  Mr.  Larke,  recalls  to 
me  the  services  rendered  'by  Mr.  Larke  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Larke  while  in  Canada  wias  one  of  the  most  insistent,  one  of 
the  most  able,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of  the  aims 
and  objects  that  this  Association  stands  for  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  Canada.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  foreign 
service  in  Canada,  amd  many  of  -ub  have  reason  to  rememlier 
how  much  he  did  to  increase  Canadian  tradie  with  our  friends 
in  Australia.  If  there  ihas  been  a  Committee  on  Resolutions 
appointed,  or  if  there  is  going  to  be  one,  I  would  like  to  move 
a  resolution,  to  be  drafted  or  submitted  at  a  later  time  in  the 
Convention,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  this  Association 
for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Larke. 

Mr.  Alex.  Saunders  (Groderich). — I  have  very  mudh  plea- 
sure in  isecomding  Mr.  Russell's  motion  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Larke.  My  con- 
nection with  him  has  been  of  many  years'  standing.  I  found 
him  one  of  the  most  energetic  foreign  agents  we  ihave  ever 
had.  In  fact,  my  success  in  Australia  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Larke's  efforts  in  furthering  my  interests  there.  I  want  to 
point  out  the  opportunities  for  trade  in  South  America.  From 
the  information  I  have  about  South  America  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  countries  for  exploiting  in  the  world  to-day. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  a  mian  who  has  been  there  now 
three  months  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  South 
American  Republic,  as  to  tlheir  sanitary  conditioms  and  the 
standing  of  society  there,  etc.,  and  he  will  be  there  for  five 
months  more,  and  from  the  information  I  am  receiving  there 
is,  I  am  sure,  a  field  there  which  will  keep  all  our  factories 
busily  engaged  in  supplying  the  wants  of  those  people.  He 
w:rites  me  there  lare  people  there  who  are  millionaires  who 
have  not  the  ordinary  comforts  of  the  laboring  man  in  our 
country,  and  it  only  requires  an  effort  on  the  parit  of  the 
manufacturers  to  go  into  that  country  to  build  up  a  tre- 
mendoiusly  large  trade.  For  years  there  will  be  a  fleld  there 
which  will  occupy  all  the  industries  of  our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  C.  R.  McCullougih. — ^May  I  ask  the  'Secretary  whether 
the  Trade  Index  will  be  listed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish and  French? 

The  Secretary. — Yes. 


Mr.  McCulloug'h. — That  is  a  very  important  point  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander  (Vancouver). — With  reference  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  late  Mr.  Larke  and  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Canadian  manufactures  in  Australia  I  would  like  to 
add  a  word.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Larke, 
and  also  Mr.  Ross,  at  the  conference  at  Sydney.  I  don't  think 
there  is  another  person  present  here  who  was  a  delegate  from 
Canada  at  that  conference.  I  represented  not  only  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr. 
Larke  spoke  most  eloquently  at  that  conference,  and  spoke 
very  strongly  and  very  patriotically  for  Canada.  I  had  one 
letter  from  him  after  I  returned  here,  amd  it  was  shortly  after 
that  I  heard  of  his  death.  I  think  nothing  could  be  more 
timely  than  a  resolution  such  as  has  been  mentioned.  I  will 
also  say  thiis:  I  tihink  it  is  most  important  that  a  trade  com- 
missioner should  be  appointed  to  New  Zealand.    Those  of  us 
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who  visited  New  Zealand  found  there  a  little  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  also  as  to  New  Zealand  being  coupled  with  Aus- 
tralia in  everything.  Mr.  Larke's  jurisdiction  also  extended 
to  New  Zealand,  and  Ihe  used  to  make  occasional  visits  there. 
We  have  been  in  the  past  ratther  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  if  they  were 
almost  one,  or  as  if  New  Zealand  w.as  only  across  the  street, 
or  across  the  bay  from  Australia,  but  whan  you  find  it  is 
four  or  five  or  six  'dayisi'  voyage  from  Australia  to  New  Zea- 
land, and  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  two 
countries,  you  will  see  tha:t  they  are  not  inclined  just  to  be 
considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  larger  colony. 

New  Zealand,  I  can  tell  you,  is  inclined  very  much,  to  use 
an  expression  of  the  old  land,  to  be  on  their  own;  they  think 
they  have  la  fine  country,  wihich  they  think  they  can  develop, 
and  they  want  to  idevelop  it  along  their  own  lines,  untram- 
melled altogether  by  a  connection  with  Australia.  After  I 
returned  I  wrote  a  letter  on  this  very  subject,  and  a  great 
many  were  made  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Grovernment  in 
appointing  a  special  agent  for  iNew  Zealand  alone.  I  am  sure 
it  will  redound  very  greatly  to  the  benefits  of  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Ross  at  Melhourne,  which,  of  course,  at  present  is 
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tttie  centre  of  lagiislaticn,  is  dioing  very  good  serviice  imdeed, 
amd  'he  stands  well  wibh  the  Ministers,  and  I  am  sure  tlliere 
could  not  be  a  better  man  in  tbe  place.  As  all  tine  legislation 
is  toeing  done  there,  I  tlhink  that  Mr.  Ross  will  attend  to  that 
and  it  will  be  of  more  dmportance  to  have  a  new  Commissioner 
at  New  Zealand.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions I  would  like  also  to  see  a  resolution  drafted  along  tihe 
lines  of  a  preferential  basis.  It  is  most  important.  Possibly 
there  will  be  revisions  shortly,  in  the  tariff  both  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  a  special  effort  should  toe  made  by  the 
Government  in  negotiating  a  preferential  scheme. 

The  President  put  a  motion,  moved  by  Mr.  Russell,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Saunders,  that  a  letter  of  sympathy  be  drafted 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Larke's  family  whiclh,  on  a  vote  having  been 
taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  clauses  re  "Weekly  Report  Service" 
and  "  Trade  Enquiries  in  the  Weekly  Report,"  which  were 
adopted  without  discussion. 

The  President. — I  myself  interviewed  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Deputy  on  that  matter  as  to  the  reasons  why 
they  should  have  those  reports.  He  said  that  they  would 
try  to  rectify  it  in  the  future  and  -not  have  the  reports  in 
the  same  way.  At  the  same  time  he  said  there  were  a  great 
many  people  making  enquiries  outside  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  it  was  necessary  that  t!he  Department  should 
report  for  their  advantage  as  well  as  for  the  Manufacturers' 
Assoc  iatio'U. 

TIhe  Secretary  read  clauses  re  "Commercial  Information 
Department"  and  "West  India  Trade  Commisision,"  which  were 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Firsttorook. — I  would  move  that  we  now  adjourn  until 
after  lunclheon,  and  that  the  balance  of  this  report  toe  taken 
as  tlhe  first  business  this  afternoon. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  tafeen,  was  declared  carried,  and  the  Convention  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  2.30  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2.30  p.m.  the  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
called  for  the  report  of  the  Commiittee  on  Nominations. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Firsttorook. — Your  Committee  om  Nominations  beg  to 
report  that  tlhere  has  been  a  tecihnical  objection  to  Mr.  Curry's 
nomination.   Your  Committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion 


that  tlhe  nomination  should  stand.  The  technicality  :is  not  a 
serious  one,  and  should  not  prohibit  his  standing  for  election 
as  Vice-President,  and  we  report  accordingly. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Noominations 
was  adopted. 

The  President. — We  will  now  continue  with  the  report  of 
tlhe  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGBNOE  REPORT  CONTINUED. 

Mr.  Pettiit,  the  Chairman,  toeing  present,  continued  the 
reading  of  the  report,  and  read)  clauses  re  "Civic  Holiday 
List,"  "Permanent  Exihitoitlon  in  London,"  "Census  of  1911," 
and  "Emigration  Agencies  In  Great  Britain,"  wihich  were 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Pettit  read  clause  re  "Made-in-Canada  Campaign." 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellisi  (Toronto). — I  was  not  very  sure  in  follow- 
ing the  reader  where  he  stated  that  the  cost  would  toe  spread 
over  four  years,  as  to  whether  the  advertisement  would  con- 
tinue also  for  four  yearsi? 

iMr.  Pettit.— lYes,  tlhe  cost  would  toe  approximately  $25,000 
a  year,  and  instead  of  getting  sutoscriptions  -covering  one  year, 
it  was  proposed,  to  have  it  effective,  to  have  sutoscriptions 
extending  over  five  years.   I  think  that  was  the  idea.  (Clause 
\  I  adopted.) 

Mr.  Pettit  read  clause  re  "Canadian  Patent  Regulations." 
Mr.  Copley. — Might  I  ask  wihat  countries  this  Convention 
will  icover? 

Tlhe  Secretary. — I  am  sorry  I  can't  answei'  the  question 
Sipeciflcally,  tout  I  understand  there  are  only  a  very  few  coun- 
tries, of  which  Canada  isi  one,  that  are  not  parties  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  protection  of  industries.  Japan,  I 
think,  is  another.  Nearly  all  countries  are  parties  to  this 
Convention,    (Clause  adopted.) 

Mr.  Pettit  read  clauses  re  "Attitude  of  large  corporations 
towards  Made-dn^Canada  Policy,"  and  "Miscellaneous,"  which 
were  adopted  witihout  discussion. 

Mr.  Pettit.- — I  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chapman  (Toronto). — As  a  member  of  this  Committee 
I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  'the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  wMch,  on  a  vote  having  been 
talken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Reception  and 
Membership  Committee,  which,  in  the  atosenoe  of  the  Chair- 
man, was  read  clause  toy  clause  toy  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray. 


REPORT  OF  RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


CONTRARY  to  expectations  your  Committee  is  atole  to 
report  an  increase  in  the  memtoership  for  the  year  of 
nearly  lOO  more  than  it  was  able  to  report  in  1909. 
It  will  toe  rememtoered  that  in  its  last  report  your  Com- 
mittee congratulated  itself  on  being  able  to  show  a  net  in- 
crease of  171  as  against  the  comparatively  small  increases  of 
85  and  23  in  1907  and  1908  respectively.  This  increase  was 
considered  quite  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  constantly  nar- 
rowing field  in  which  to  work,  and  in  face  of  the  various 
difficulties  which  were  outlined  in  last  year's  report. 

Although  your  Committee  was  confronted  by  these  diffi- 
culties when  it  took  office  in  October  last,  and  really  anticipated 
a  falling  off  in  the  growth  recorded  in  1909,  it  did  not  relax 
its  efforts  to  increase  the  membership  to  the  slightest  extent. 
On  the  contrary  the  difficulties  it  expected  to  meet  only  led 


to  a  redoubling  of  its  efforts.  That  they  were  successful 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  net  gain  of  252  was  made  for  the  year 
ending  July  31st.  The  total  number  accepted  into  member- 
ship was  384  as  compared  with  323  for  the  preceding  year. 
As  against  this,  however,  132  resignations  were  accepted,  or 
20  less  than  last  year. 

The  net  increase  in  revenue  resulting  from  the  addition 
of  these  new  firms  to  the  ranks  is  $2,940^,  made  up  as  follows: — 

20i2  on  the  $10  basis    $2,020 

33  on  the  $15  basis   495 

17  on  the  $25  basis   425 


$2,940 
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Lt  is  of  interest  to  note  that  witiiout  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership and  the  resultant  increase  in  revenue  from  fees,  the 
Association,  leaving  Industrial  Canada  out  or  account,  would 
have  had  to  face  a  deficit  of  nearly  $2,0i00i  on  the  year's  trans- 
actions, as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Audliitor's  statement. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  no  resignations  were  accepted 
without  thorough  investigation,  and  then  only  when  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  were  given.  As  a  result  not  more  than  12 
in  the  list  of  132  resignations  represent  good  going  concerns. 
The  great  majority  of  the  remainder  are  due  to  business 
reverses  and  consequent  suspension  of  operations,  amalgama- 
tions and  other  causes  beyond  the  power  of  your  Committee 
to  remedy.  Whenever  a  resignation  is  received  from  a  good 
going  concern  a  member  of  the  staff  interviews  the  manage- 
ment if  the  firm  is  not  too  far  away,  and  almost  invariably 
its  support  is  continued.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
these  interviews  that  your  Committee  was  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  resignations  from  152  last  year  to  132  this  year. 
It  is  usually  found  that  resignations  from  firms  that  continue 
in  business  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  results  of 
the  Association's  work. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  member- 
ship by  provinces  on  August  Ist,  1909,  and  August  1st,  1910:  — 


A  similar  comparison  of  the  membership  on  August  1st, 
1909,  and  August  1st,  1910,  by  Branches  instead  of  by  Provinces, 
is  presented  in  the  next  table. 


1909. 

1910. 

$10 

$15 

$25 

Tl. 

$1& 

$15 

$25 

Tl. 

1057 

162 

225 

1444 

llSOi 

185 

237 

1602 

370 

56 

121 

547 

446 

62 

127 

635 

Nova  Scotia  . . . 

68 

4 

14 

86 

70 

4 

14 

88 

Br.  Columbia  . . 

80 

10 

21 

111 

80 

12 

21 

113 

New  Brunswick 

34 

5 

9 

48 

35 

6 

9 

50 

Manitoba  

86 

4 

8 

98 

89 

5 

8 

10i2 

Alberta  &  Sask.. 

16 

3 

19 

14 

2 

16 

P.E.  Island  . . . 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1714 

241 

401 

2356 

1916 

274 

418 

2608 

1909. 

1910. 

$10 

$15 

$25 

Tl. 

$10 

$15 

$25 

Tl. 

450' 

56 

93 

599 

494 

72 

95 

661 

Montreal   

281 

39 

95 

415 

361 

41 

98 

50O 

Quebec  City  . . 

47 

5 

11 

63 

49 

5 

12 

66 

Nova  Scotia  . . 

68 

4 

14 

86 

70 

4 

14 

88 

Manitoba   

86 

4 

8 

98 

89 

5 

8 

10-2 

Br.  Columbia  . 

80' 

10 

21 

111 

80 

12 

21 

113 

Niagara   

36 

2 

6 

44 

43 

5 

7 

55 

General   

666 

121 

153 

940i 

730 

130 

163 

10i23 

1714 

241 

401 

2356 

1916 

274 

418 

2608 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  by  pro- 
vinces there  have  been  remarkable  gains  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec. Extensive  gains  in  the  $10  class  in  the  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Niagara  District  Branches  have  also  been  made,  while 
the  other  Branches  remain  about  the  same.  The  average 
fee  this  year  is  $12.32,  compared  with  $13.09  in  190.9  and  $13.13 
in  1908.  The  fall  in  the  average  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  new  firms  are  in  the  $10'  class.  In 
fact  there  are  very  few  firms  indeed  outside  the  Association 
in  the  $15  and  $25  classes,  so  that  the  average  fee  is  likely 
to  go  still  lower  in  years  to  come. 

Methods  Adopted  in  Securing  New  Members. 

It  might  be  explained  that  practically  all  the  membership 
applications  secured  are  the  result  of  personal  solicitation  by 
some  member  of  the  staff.  The  bulk  of  this  work  falls  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  devoted  about  one-third  of  his  time 
to  the  membership  campaign  during  the  past  year.    The  Mont- 
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real  Secretary  also  does  a  good  portion  of  it,  while  other 
members  of  the  staff  solicit  memberships  as  opportunity  offers. 
Circulars  appealing  to  the  non-members  to  join,  with  literature 
explaining  the  Association's  work,  are  sent  out  about  twice  a 
year,  but  the  direct  results  barely  cover  postage  and  printing 
expenses.  Your  Committee  fully  appreciates  the  fact,  however, 
that  certain  literature  must  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time  and 
that  its  influence  cannot  always  be  measured  in  the  direct 
results.  It,  therefore,  proposes  to  prepare  before  the  end  of 
the  year  a  neat  brochure  concisely  setting  forth  the  main 
features  of  the  Association's  work,  and  incorporating  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  organization.  While  this  booklet  will 
be  used  primarily  as  membership  literature,  it  will  also  serve 
to  commemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Association,  and  as  such  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  members. 

Hamilton  Branch.  \ 

In  January  last,  at  a  splendid  meeting,  the  new  Hamilton 
Branch  was  successfully  inaugurated,  the  sanction   of  the 


\ 


\ 
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Executive  Council  having  been  previously  obtained.  Under 
the  direction  of  capable  officers  it  had  a  very  successful  year 
and  is  now  launching  into  its  second  year  with  excellent 
prospects.  Hamilton  has  always  been  a  very  strong  Associa- 
tion centre  and  the  new  Branch  there  has  a  membership  to- 
day of  172,  ranking  third  in  point  of  numbers  among  the 
Branches. 

Three  new  trade  sections  were  also  organized  last  year, 
viz.:  the  Process  Engravers'  Section,  with  Mr.  C.  R.  Mc- 
Cullough  as  Chairman;  the  Sheet  Metal  Building  Material 
Section,  with  Mr.  .1.  C.  Thorn  as  Chairman,  and  the  Automobile 
Section,  with  Mr.  G.  M.  McGregor,  of  Walkerville,  as  Pro- 
visional Chairman.  One  other  trade  section  is  in  process  of 
formation,  but  its  organization  will  not  be  completed  until 
after  the  Convention. 


The  Manufacturing  Grocers'  Section  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  the  "  Food  Products  " 
Section,  the  object  being  to  include  all  firms  in  the  Food  Pro- 
ducts business. 

Council  Meetings. 

The  practice  of  holding  two  Council  meetings  in  Montreal 
has  again  been  followed  this  year,  the  December  and  May 
meetings  being  held  in  that  city.  At  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  January  meeting  was  held  in  Ottawa.  Following  the 
plan  adopted  last  year  your  Committee  left  it  entirely  to  the 
Council  itself  to  decide  whether  it  should  meet  outside  of 
Toronto  and  when. 

Amalgamations. 

The  most  serious  problem  your  Committee  has  had  to  face 
during  the  past  year  is  the  effect  of  the  numerous  mergers 
that  have  been  formed  in  the  membership  and  especially  on 
the  revenue  derived  from  fees.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
mention  was  made  in  last  year's  report  of  the  tendency  of 
firms  in  the  same  line  of  trade  to  consolidate  under  one  man- 
agement. It  was  stated  that  the  formation  of  such  mergers 
would  involve  serious  financial  loss  to  the  Association.  Un- 
fortunately your  Committee's  fears  are  likely  to  be  realized. 
While  it  is  true  only  three  or  four  of  the  new  mergers  have 
affected  the  Association's  revenue  this  year,  they  will  make 
their  full  influence  felt  in  a  big  reduction  of  the  revenue 
during  the  next  twelve  months.   To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this 

,  movement,  mention  might  be  made  of  one  consolidation  which 
comprised  thirteen  firms  carrying  individual  memberships  in 
the  Association  on  a  $25  basis,  yielding  a  total  revenue  of 

'  $325.  When  the  merger  was  completed  the  management  con- 
tented itself  with  a  first  and  second  member  for  the  consolida- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $35>  all  the  old  memberships  being  cancelled. 

r  The  loss  to  the  Association  from  this  one  consolidation,  there- 

s  fore,  was  $290.  During  the  coming  year  several  other  mergers 
*wiill  involve  a  loss  in  revenue  which  your  Committee  con- 
servatively estimates  at  $1,000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  Association  has  to  face  a  serious  situation.  It  is  not 
fair,  your  Committee  thinks,  that  a  big  merger,  whose  em- 
ployees run  up  into  the  thousands,  should  pay  the  same  fee 
as  a  firm  employing  between  100  and  200-  hands.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  loss  of  revenue  involved,  your  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  graduation  of  fees  should  be  carried 
several  steps  further  so  as  to  secure  a  bigger  payment  from 
the  large  corporations  who  obtain  greater  benefits  and  are  in 
a  better  position  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  than  the  smaller 
firms. 

Shortly  after  the  Annual  Meeting  your  Committee  com- 
menced a  study  of  this  diiflicult  situation  and  reported  its 
views  thereon  to  the  Council  in  October.  While  it  is  true  there 
was  a  net  surplus  in  the  membership  revenue  account  this 
year  of  approximately  $1,000,  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  membership  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  brought 
in  a  net  increase  of  $2,940.  Next  year,  as  far  as  your  Com- 
mittee can  estimate  it  now,  the  increase  in  revenue  from  new 
members  will  be  much  less  than  last  year,  probably  not  more 
than  $1,000  at  the  outside.  This  reduction  will  result  mainly 
from  two  causes — (1)  the  field  for  membership  work  is  getting 
narrower  every  year  and  the  non-members  who  are  left  are 
naturally  the  most  difficult  to  secure;  (2)  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  General  Secretary  during  the  greater  part  of  the  coming 
year  on  the  work  of  the  Technical  Education  Commission,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  will  be  able  to  give  but  very  little  time 
to  membership  work.  Next  year,  therefore,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  membership. 
Another  cause  contributing  to  this  is  that  the  full  effect  of 
the  mergers  will  be  first  felt  next  year.  If  all  the  mergers 
now  formed  and  others  in  process  of  formation  confine  them- 
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selves  to  two  memberships,  which  is  about  all  that  your  Com- 
mittee can  safely  count  on,  there  will  be  probably  50  resigna- 
tions through  this  cause  alone.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  some  means  of  increasing  the  revenue  other  than  trusting 
to  the  natural  growth  in  membership  will  soon  have  to  be 
adopted. 

Proposed  Increase  in  Fees. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  situation  as  outlined  above, 
your  Committee  conferred  with  the  Finance  Committee  with 
a  view  to  devising  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  which  would 
provide  for  an  increase  in  fees.  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
mentioned  above,  your  Committee  feel  that  some  increase  is 
warranted  on  the  larger  firms  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
direct  services  the  Association  is  able  to  offer  members  have 
been  materially  increased  and  improved  since  the  present 
scale  of  fees  was  established.  The  Association  is  much  stronger 
in  every  respect  than  it  was  five  years  ago,  when  the  fees  were 
last  altered,  and  is,  therefore,  worth  more,  particularly  to  the 
big  firms,  than  formerly.  After  due  consideration,  therefore, 
it  was  decided  to  present  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following 
amendment:  — 

That  the  paragraph,  "  Dues  and  Privileges,"  on  page  18  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  — 

"  The  Annual  Membership  Fee  in  this  Association  shall  be, 
for  members  employing  under  fifty  employees,  $10;  for  mem- 
bers employing  fifty  and  less  than  one  hundred  employees,  $15; 
/or  memhers  employing  one  hundred  and  less  than  three  hun- 
dred employees,  $25;  for  menibers  employing  three  hundred 
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and  less  than  five  hundred  employees,  $50;  for  members  em- 
ploying five  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  employees, 
$75;  for  members  employing  one  thousand  or  more  employees, 
$10iOi;  for  each  additional  representative  after  the  first,  from 
any  member,  $10." 

Since  this  amendment  was  framed  opinions  have  been 
gathered  from  representative  members  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  doubt  has  arisen  in  your  Committee's  mind 
whether  the  increase  proposed  may  not  be  too  high. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
wedded  to  its  own  amendment,  which  was  introduced  largely 
with  a  view  of  bringing  this  subject  properly  before  the  Con- 
vention. It  feels  strongly,  however,  that  this  Annual  Meet- 
ing should  not  rise  without  ratifying  some  increase  in  the  fees. 
What  this  increase  shall  be  it  is  for  the  meeting  to  decide. 
Full  information  has  been  placed  before  it,  and  the  discussion 
when  'the  amendment  comes  before  the  meeting  should  clear 
up  any  points  not  already  covered.  It  might  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  amendment  framed  by  ycur  Committee  is 
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calculated  to  bring  an  increase  amounting  to  $8,000  in  the 
revenue. 

Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 

The  consideration  given  to  the  Association  by  this  company, 
comprising  about  15  firms  which  formerly  carried  individual 
memberships  in  the  Association,  is  such  that  your  Committee 
feels  that  it  deserves  special  mention  in  this  report.  As  you 
are  all  aware  the  new  company  is  one  of  the  largest  mergers 
recently  formed,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  concerns  entering 
it  paid  its  fees  on  a  $25  basis.  In  addition,  several  of  them 
carried  two  or  more  members.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
mergers,  most  of  the  old  memberships  have  been  cancelled  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity.    The  Steel  Company,  on  the 

j  contrary,  have  written  stating  that  they  will  endeavor  to  see 
that  the  Association  receives  as  much  revenue  from  the  amal- 
gamated concerns  as  it  formerly  did  from  the  individual  firms. 

j  To  this  end  they  are  carrying  all  the  old  memberships  in  the 
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name  of  their  various  branches  and  paying  on  the  same  basis 
as  formerly. 

Entertainments. 

Very  few  dinners  or  other  entertainments  have  been 
arranged  by  your  Committee  or  by  the  different  Branches  this 
year,  apart  from  the  Annual  Meeting  functions.  In  December 
the  Montreal  Branch  held  a  very  successful  dinner,  as  did  also 
the  Winnipeg  Branch  in  February  and  the  Hamilton  Branch 
in  March.  An  informal  dinner  was  held  by  the  Toronto 
Branch  in  December  also.  Your  Committee  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  occasion  to  arrange  banquets  this  year,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  do  so. 

Pacific  Coast  Excursion. 

The  details  of  the  Western  Excursion  are  so  familiar  to  all 
the  members  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  them.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  your  Committee  and  the  sub-committee  working 
under  it  have  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  excursion  itself  and 
the  Vancouver  meeting  the  best  yet.  The  entertainment 
features  in  Vancouver  have  all  been  planned  and  carried  out 
by  the  Vancouver  Branch,  to  whom  your  Committee  and  the 
members  generally  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  splendid  enter- 
tainment provided.  To  them  should  be  attributed  the  great 
success  of  this  excellent  Convention. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  MUEE.iT,  C.  M.  MUKEAY, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 


The  Secretary  read  opening  of  report  and  clauses  re 
"Methods  adopted  in  securing  new  members,"  "Hamilton 
Branch,"  "Council  Meetings,"  and  "Amalgamiatioms,"  w^hich 
were  adopteid  'wiChout  diiscussion. 

The  Secretary  read  clause  re  "Proiposed  increase  in  fees." 

The  Secretary. — The  ameudmeuts  to  tihe  By-laws  will  oome 
up  for  eonsiideratdon  in  the  regular  'way  on  Thursday  morning. 
W'hile  a  general  diis-cussion  of  tlie  question  will  be  quite  in 
order  at  tlhis  meeting,  no  action  can  be  taken  with  regard 
to  tlhis  ipropoised  amiendment  at  tlhis  parbiaular  sessiion  of  tihe 
Conventioin.  I  thougiM  it  well  to  thro'W  out  tliat  suggestion, 
lest  it  lead  to  unnecessary  waste  of  time  this  afternoon.  I 
might  further  say  *hat  the  portion  in  italics  is  new. 

Alderman  Sadler. — I  ihave  much  ipleasure  in  moving  that 
the  discussion  on  these  amendments  ibe  taken  up  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  that  all  the  memibers  iDe  notified  in  some  way 
so  tfeat  'we  can  have  a  full  discussion,  in  order  that  no'body  can 
say  later  tihat  be  was  not  inform.ed  wben  the  matter  would  be 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Phillips  (Montreal). — I  bag  to  second  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  clauses  re  "Steel  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,"  "Entertainiments,"  and  "Pacific  Coast  Excursion," 
wlhicih  were  adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Pettit  moved,  seconded  iby  Mr.  T.  F.  Matthews  (Peter- 
borough), that  tihe  report  'be  adopted. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President's  address  was  then  delivered. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

By  Mr.  John  Hendry 

A  Broad  and  Comprehensive  Review  of  the  Industrial  Life  of  Canada  During  the 
Past  Year,  with   a   Discussion   of  Problems  which   now   Press  for  Settlement. 


To  me  as  your  President' has  been  assigned  the  pleasing 
taslv  of  bidding  you  all  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  im- 
portant conference  of  another  annual  meeting.  I  do 
so  with  all  the  sincerity  of  which  my  heart  is  capable,  not 
only  because  of  my  warm  attachment  and  high  regard  for 
ihe  splendid  organization  you  represent,  but  also  because, 
as  a  citizen  of  Vancouver,  I  am  privileged  at  the  same  time 
to  extend  the  hospitality  of  our  city  to  you,  and  to  assure 
you  that  you  are  most  heartily  welcome  within  its  gates. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  combine  to  make  the  pre- 
sent occasdon  a  memorable  one.  To  begin  with,  it  marks 
the  close  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  year  the 
Association  has  ever  expe- 
rienced — a.  year  in  wihich  many 
seedling  movements,  conceived 
long  since  in  wisdom  and  'nur- 
tured in  perseverance,  'have  lat 
length  ripened  into  malturity 
and  borne  fruit.  Tihese,  with 
your  kind  indulgence,  I  s^hall 
touch  upon  later.  Next,  it 
comes  as  a  fitting  climax  to 
your  trinmipihiall  progress  acr'oss 
■tihe  continent  with  the  iargeslt 
and  most  representative  excur- 
sion party  that  has  ever  trav- 
eled under  Association  colors. 
In  the  course  of  yonr  journey, 
you  cannot  ibnt  have  been  im- 
pressed with  tihe  wondiCirful  de- 
velopment and  itlhe  still  more 
wonderful  piotentialities  of  our 
greiat  Canadian  West;  you  -have 
■  learned  at  first  hand  some- 
thing of  the  economic  problems 
with  wihich  the  settlers  of  our 
prairie  provinces  have  to  con- 
tend; and  by  bringing  these  im- 
ipressioms  and  this  knowlledige  to 
bear  upon  your  present  de- 
liberations yon  s'hould  be  the 
better  able  to  shape  the  policy 
of  the  Associatiion  wisely 
and  conservativetly,  not  sim- 
ply in  the  inteirests  of 
manufaetureris  as  a  class, 
but  of  the  naJtion  as  a 
wOiole. 

Lastly,  this  occasion  is  unique  in  that  it  marks  the  first 
time  in  thirty-nine  years  of  activity  that  the  Association  has 
met  in  annual  meeting  west  of  Winnipeg.  While  we  in  Van- 
couver take  a  pardonable  amount  of  pride  in  the  varied  at- 
tractions we  havei  to  offer  the  tourist,  we  know  that  you  as 
business  men  have  come  here  primarily  for  business  pur- 
poses, and  that  in  the  selection  of  our  city  as  the  place  ol 
this  year's  convention  you  have  but  given  us  the  recogniflon 
which  is  our  due  as  a  factor  of  ever-growing  importance  in 
the  an'dustrial  development  of  the  Dominion. 

You  will,  I  trust,  pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  offer  a  few 
figures  bearing  upon  this  latter  point,  not  that  I  desire  to 
trespass  unduly  upon  your  time  with  boastful  utterances.  I 
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simply  take  it  for  granted  that  what  serves  to  iilustrate  the 
extent  of  our  i-esources  and  the  volume  of  our  production 
will  be  of  interest. 

British  Columbia's  V/ealth. 

The  value  of  British  Columbia  lumber  cut  for  1909  .s 
placed  at  $12,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  the  best  year  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Our  mineral  production  for  the 
past  three  years  has  averaged  $24,000,000,  our  fisheries  over 
$6,000,000.  This  year  it  is  expected  that  the  crop  from  our 
celebrated  fruit  lands  will  yield  the  farmers  nearly  52,000,000. 
The  Provincial  Governmenit  estimates  the  vaLue  of  the  output 

of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries for  1909  at  $30,000,000. 
Some  indication  as  to  the  prob- 
able growth  in  this  direction 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
thiat  the  new  industrial  enlter- 
prises  chartered  by  itihe  Pro- 
vince 'last  year  aggregated 
$48,0#0,000  in  capital.  The 
mileage  lof  the  railways  now  in 
operation  within  tihe  Province 
is  2,307,  while  the  fact  that 
nearly  1,400  miles  of  additional 
track  are  lactually  umder  oon- 
struction  gives  every  assurance 
of  a  continuance  of  our  pros- 
perity, at  least  for  somie  time  to 
come. 

Of  Vancouver  itself  I  feel 
that  I  need  say  very  little.  The 
stories  of  its  wondierful  grow'tih 
are  familiar  to  you  all,  W'hile 
the  evidences  of  that  grow;t(h, 
now  tb-at  you  are  nere,  are  ap- 
iparent  on  every  'hand.  In  1901 
the  population  of  tihe  city  was 
26,133;  this  year  it  is  comser- 
vatively  estimated  at  115,000. 
In  1901  the  assessment  of  real 
property  was  $12,792,350;  this 
year  it  was  $76,927,720.  Last 
year  o^ur  building  permits 
totalled  $7,250,000;  this  year 
the  permiiits  of  seven  months 
alone  liave  exceeded  that 
amount. 

Truly,  we  have  had  a  most  remarkable  development.  And 
yet,  it  is  perhaps  no  exa,ggeratdon  to  say  that  what  has  been 
our  experience  has,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  been  the  com- 
mon experience  of  all  the  more  important  centres  of  popula- 
tion, west  of  the  great  lakes.  The  sudden  recognition  by  the 
world  at  large  of  the  enormous  wealth  lying  dormant  m  our 
mines,  in  our  forests,  in  our  fisheries,  and  particularly  in 
our  lands,  has  induced  such  a  stream  of  immigration  that 
not  only  have  our  villages  outspread  themselves  into  towns 
and  our  towns  into  cities,  but  the  whole  life  blood  of  our 
nation,  east  as  well  as  west,  has  tingled  with  the  resultant 
prosperity. 

Again  I  must  have  recourse  to  figures  satisfactorily  to 
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illustrate  my  point.  The  estimated  population  of  the  Do- 
minion on  the  31st  of  March  last  was  7,489,000,  as  against 
5,322,000  in  1900,  an  dncrease  for  the  ten  years  of  nearly  50 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  our  foreign  trade,  exclu- 
sive of  coin  and  toullion,  jumped  from  $364,000,000  to  $684,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  approximately  85  per  cent.  If,  as  is  com- 
monly stated,  the  amports  of  a  natiion  are  an  indication  of 
its  purchasing  power,  we  should  be  able  to  'derive  consider- 
able satisfaction  from  knowing  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 
we  imported  $86,000,000  worth)  of  merchandise  more  than  in 
1909.  For  the  same  two  years  our  exports  of  merchandise 
show  a  gain  of  $39,000,000,  made  up  mostly  of  agricultural 
products,  though  minerals,  fish,  forest  products,  animal  pro- 
ducts an;3  manufactures  all  show  gratifying  increases.  Bank 
depoisits,  which  are  another  means  of  gauging  prosperity, 
were  $650,000,000  in  1909;  this  year  they  shot  up  to  $771,000,- 
000,  being  an  increase  for  the  12  months  of  18  per  cent. 

Canada's  Prosperity  an  Actuality. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  worry  you  with  further  comparisons  ' 
of  this  kind,  for  enough  has  been  said  to  account  for  the  healthy 
optimism  that  pervades  our  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Canada's  prosperity  is  no  evanescent  dream;  it  is 
an  actuality  that  has  for  its  foundation  the  productiveness 
of  Mother  Earth  herself,  aided  of  course  by  the  energy,  skill 
and  enterprise  of  those  who  are  proud  to  claim  our  citi- 
zenship. Reverses  have  come,  and  may  come  again,  but 
they  have  only  temporarily  retarded,  not  blocked,  our  pro- 
gress. Already  we  have  more  than  recovered  from  the  set- 
back given  us  by  the  depression  of  1907-1908.  Despite  the 
unfavorable  reports  that  were  prevalent  some  weeks  ago 
regarding  the  western  crop,  there  is  now  every  likelihood 
that  the  total  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  that  of  1909.i  The 
farmer's  purse,  therefore,  will  again  be  full,  and  under  th.e 
bemeflcent  reign  of  King  Wheat  we  may  look  forward  to 
another  year's  business  with  confidence. 

A  backward  glance  over  the  period  that  has  intervened 
since  our  last  annual  meeting  calls  first  to  mind  the  loss 
we  have  all  sustained  through  the  death  of  our  (jracdous 
Sovereign  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  MesseJ  and  glorious 
memory.  In  officially  recording  as  it  did  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  Queen  Mother  Alexandra,  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fifth,  Queen  Mary  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Council  of  our  Association  was,  I  am 
sure,  only  expressing  the  sentiment  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  every  one  of  us.  In  common  with  loyal  sub- 
jects of  His  late  Majesty  the  world  over,  we  mourn  the 
irreparable  loss  tlie  Empire  has  sustained  in  his  removal. 
On©  and  all  we  have  appreciated  liis  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  bigih  office,  we  have  admired  his  states- 
manship and  his  diplomacy  and  we  have  loved  him  for 
the  man  he  was.  And  yet  notwithstanding  our  deep  sense 
lof  the  loss,  we  felt  we  are,  I  trust,  not  unmindful  of  the 
many  noble  qualities  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fifth,  to  whom  we  are  glad  to  pledge  our  allegiance, 
and  to  whom  we  wish  a  long,  a  prosperous  and  a  g'lorious 
reign. 

The  Reality  of  Empire. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  opinion  expressed  that  the  ties 
r/hic'h  bind  the  scattered  portions  of  our  Emiplre  together 
are  slen'der  and  unsubstantial;  particularly  among  people 
of  foreign  countries  is  there  difficulty  in  understandinig 
that  the  Empire  exists  in  anything  more  than  name.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  very  slenderness  of  these  ties  that  makes 
them  s.acre(d  and  ensures  their  protection  agaiinst  tEose 
wbo  would  strain  them  or  rend  them  asunder.  "Whatever 
the  explanation  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  affectioinate  regard  called  fonbh  by  t^he  deatlh 


of  our  King  the  world  has  had  convincing  proof  that  the 
Empire  is  no  myth.  United  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
affliction,  four  hundred  million  devoted  subjects,  dwellers 
in  every  clime,  have  pledged  anew  their  lasting  friendship 
one  to  another.  In  the  grip  of  the  hands  clasped  overseas 
one  and,  all  have  experienced  a  quickening  of  the  emotions, 
a  stirring  of  the  patriotic  impulses.  Let  those  who  will 
scoff  at  sentiment,  but  sentiment,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the 
migihtiiest  forces  at  work  in  t!he  world  to-day,  one  of  the 
mightiest  forces  the  "w^orld  has  ever  known.  Sentiment 
will  uerve  tihe  arm  and  will  whet  the  blade  that  will  respond 
to  no  other  call,  and  for  our  Emipire  I  :would  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  that  its  primary  unifying  principle  should  be  the 
principle  of  sentiment. 

But  in  saying  this  I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the  import- 
ance of  auxiliary  links.  Sentiment  of  the  true  kind  'is  deep 
rooted  and  is  not  lightly  to  be  invoked.  The  instinct  for 
trade  however  is  universal,  and  anything  wlhidh  will  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  interchange  of  goods  between 
nations  already  united  by  bonds  of  sentiment  will  naturally 
fortify  those  bonds  and  cement  the  friendship  more  firmly 
than  ever. 

Gables,  penny  postage  and  subsidized  steamship  lineis  are 
all  iplaying  their  part  in  bringing  us  more  closely  togeither, 
but  the  trade  factor  of  greatest  importance  in  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  Empire  is  the  Preferential  Tariff. 

Stand  for  British  Preference. 

As  an  Association  of  Caroadian  manufacturers  it  is  our 
proud  boast  that  w©  stand  first,  last  and  all  the  time  lor 
the  inviolability  of  the  British  iPreferenoe.  We  maintain, 
of  course,  that  under  all  circumstances  tlhe  minimum  tariff 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
legitimate  native  industry  in  order  that  we  may  the  more 
effectually  transfer  to  Canadian!  workshops  much  of  the 
manufactures  that  we  now  pipocure  abroad.  We  recognize 
however  that  for  som©  of  our  requirements  we  must  always 
be  'dependent  on  outside  sources  of  supply,  and  it  is  with  a 
view  to  directing  this  business  as  largely  as  may  be  into 
Imperial  channels  that  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  a 
subsitantial  preference  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  our 
sister  colonies. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  during  the  past  year 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  other  portions  of 
the  Empire  towards  placing  a  preference  upon  a  mutual 
basis.  The  recent  lelectionis  in  Great  Britain  indicate  very 
clearly  that  tariff  reform  is  making  great  headway  in  the 
Mother  Country.  The  Imperial  Commission  on  Trade  be- 
tween Camada  and  the  British  West  Indiies  lhave  recommendea 
our  "Sisters  of  the  Palms"  to  reciprocate  with  Canada  so 
far  as  they  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so.  Thiose  in 
touch  with  the  situation  in  Australia  assure  us  that  the 
agitation  for  a  preference  with  Canada  is  surely  gaining 
ground  while  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  British  Siouth  African  Stages  wiill  slhortly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  granting  of  more  liberal  trade  concessions  to 
all  portions  of  the  Empure. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  situation  in  Canada?  Have  we 
ourselves,  in  our  treaties  of  trade,  been  adhering  to  tlie 
policy  which  we  so  eagerly  'desire  to  see  advanced?  Have 
we  continued,  toy  the  power  of  our  examipue,  to  encourage 
other  parts  of  the  Empir©  to  adopt  the  princiiple  we  are 
proud  to  lhave  Initiated,  or  are  we  beginning  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  critiicism  of  backsliding? 

There  is  no  true  Canadian  but  will  heartily  endorse 
the  stand  taken  by  our  Government  in  declaring  the  right 
of  the  Dominion  to  negotiate  its  own  treaties  of  trade,  but 
in  the  negotiation  of  sucih  treaties  we  should  always  see  care- 
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fully  to  it  that  .the  value  of  the  p-refereace  is  not  impaired. 
However  desirous  we  as  'business  men  may  be  to  increase  and 
improve  our  o'ppor'tunities  for  foreign  trade,  we  'have  no 
desire  to  advantagie  oiUirselves  in  that  idiireiCtioo,  if  it  is  going 
to  involve  any  Siacriflice  of  the  trade  now  enjoyed  with  us  hy 
the  Mother  Country.  T'here  are  many  reasons  wiiiieh  prompt 
us  to  'welcome  itihe  recent  'Oonventio'n  with  France;  there 
are  'many  reasons  wli'icli  iprom'pt  us  tO'  acknowiledge  that  the 
still  more  recent  concessions  to  'the  Unlited  States  were  justi- 
fiab'te;  similarly  there  lare  reaso'ns  wlhy  ithe  'penpetuation  of 
the  surtax  against  Germany  was  unjustifiaible.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  toy  every  one  of  t'he-se  moves  'we  have  diver'ted 
a  certain  volume  oi  trade  from  Imiperial  'Channels  into  foreign 
channels,  to  tTiat  extent  ■weakenimg  the  Im.per'ial  cO'nn ectiion 
and  diiscre'diting  fhe  ipo'licy  with  wihich  we  toave  started  out. 

In  this  expression  of  my  views  I  do  not  wis'h  it  to  toe 
assumed  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  serious  to-arm 
toas  lalre'ady  been  done;  my  otoject  ;has  rather  'been  to  call 
attention  to  a  tende'ncy  'wihich  seems  tO'  be  leading  us  into 
dangerous  paths;  more  'especially  since  it  toas  now  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  what  is  lafter  all  the  mos't  important 
issue  confronting  us  as  tousi'ness  men  to-day.  I  refer  to  the 
desire  of  the  United!  States  for  a  Treaty  of  Reciproicity  with  us. 

Tariff  Relations  w^ith  United  States. 

The  hist'ory  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  United  States 
has  of  late  been  so  frequently  and  so  tihoromgihly  reviewed  by 
the  press  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  that  :there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  make  'anything  more  thian  a  pass'ing 
reference  to  it  on  .this  occasion.  I  desire  however  to  em'pha- 
size  the  'CO'ntrast  'between  the  reciprocity  situation  as  it  'presents 
i'tseif  to-day  andi  'as  it  presented  itself  forty  yC'ars  ago.  At 
that  time  it  was  Canada  who  -came  forward  as  the  suppliant, 
anxious  to  secure  a  market  in  the  Unitied  States  for  her 
natural  products.  To-day  it  is  the  United  S'taites  that  oo'mes 
forward  as  the  suppliant,  anxioius  to  secure  a  market  in 
Canada  for  her  manufactured  proiducts.  When  we  were  the 
S'uitors,  to  suclh  'extremities'  were  we  re'duoed,  that  we  believed 


ourselves  threatened  with  national  bankruptcy  if  our  petition 
were  refused.  To-day  it  is  the  boast  of  those  who  seek  our 
favor  that  they  lare  the  most  prois'perous  nation  in  the  world, 
and  yet  they  openly  proclaim  their  desire  still  further  to 
enrich  themselves  'by  exploiting  'the  miarkets  which  it  has  'COst 
us  forty  years  of  toil,  of  perseverance  and  'Of  self  denial  to 
build  up.  W'hen  we  made  the  overtures  they  'did  not  need 
our  trade  and  they  unceremionlously  rejected  our  offer.  To- 
d'ay  when  -the  overtures  are  all  on  their  'Slide  we  find  ourselves 
J  S'Uffi'ciently  independent  tO'  'do  without  their  trade,  an'd  'while 
I  W'ould  not  for  one  moment  advocate  'that  we  shO'Uld  return 
evil  for  evil  there  are  reasons  whi'C'h  compel  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  their  present  offer  will  be  politely  'considered  but 
firmly  declined. 

Cana'da  to-day  stands  in  no  need  of  recipTOcity  with  the 
United  States.  iForced  by  their  'policy  of  rigid  isolation  to 
look  elsewhere  for  marke'ts,  we  have  C'ast  about  us  and  have 
foiund  th'Osie  'markets.  iSome  of  them  we  'Lajve  built  for  our- 
selves with  a  protective  tariff,  by  means  of  which  we  have 
provlde'd  ourselves  with  a  ipcpulation  of  consumers  within 
our  own  toorders.  O'thers  we  have  found  by  joining  hands 
with  Mother  Bnglandi  who,  u'nlike  t'he  Unlte'd  States,  was 
glad  to  come  ito  our  assi'stance  in  our  ti'me  of  trouble.  Last 
year  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  the  United  .StaJtes  were 
$110,'000,000;  to  the  United  Kingdom  they  were  $149,000,000; 
so  that  notwithstanding  her  less  favorable  geographical  situ- 
ation, au'd  her  'smaller  'conS'Uming  power,  the  Mother  Country 
has  taken  40  per  'cent.  more  of  our  produce  than  has  the 
United  'States.  Are  'We  now  to  turn  our  backs  upon  those 
who  have  befriended  us  and  with  whom,  God  willing,  it  is 
in  our  power  to  build  up  the  greaitest  and  grandest  Empire 
the  W'O'rld  has  ever  known.    I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  not. 

Next,  I  m'aintain  that  Caniada  to-day  cannot  afford  reci- 
procity with  'the  United  States  unles'S.  it  be  'confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  natural  'products.'  S'plendi'd  as  has  'been 
the  progress  of  our  manufacturing  industries  under  the  policy 
of  protection,  they  are  still  dwarfs  in  'compiarison  with  the 
gigantic  estatoilishmen'ts  operating  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border.    B'y  the  cionsolld'ation  of  capital  :and  by  'the  speclali- 
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zation  of  output  United  States  iii'diusa^ies  have  grown  tre- 
mendously powerful,  so  powerfu'l  lin'deed  fchat  in  times  of 
depression,  desiprte  our  tariff  wall,  they  can  sweep  this 
country  from  end  to  end,  leaving  idle  maohinery,  unemiploy- 
ment  and  poverty  in  tiheir  trail.  To  reduce  o^u-r  lariff  at  t-heir 
bi'dding  for  tlhe  purpose  of  acoeipting  some  doubtful  a^d van- 
tage made  attractive  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity  would  "be 
nothing  more  nor  less  t'han  lacqiuiesclng  in  au:r  own  impover- 
ishment. Not  ithat  I  be'lieve  tlhe  trade  situation  between 
Canada  and  t'he  Unite'd  States  is  rncapiable  of  imipTovemient. 
I  regard  it  as  quite  co,ncelivable  that  some  few  ctoanges  mignt 
be  effected  that  would  be  .beneficial  to  ali  and:  injurious  to 
none.  But  so  long  as  Canada  is  a;&  pros'peTOiUs  and  independent 
as  she  is,  wtoy  emmlate  tlhe  dog  in  the  ifabie  and  jeopardize 
the  prosiperity  we  now  enjoy  by  snatching  at  something  that 
is  void  and  without  substance,  a  mere  ^reflection  held  up  to  our 
gaze  in  the  mirror  of  reciprocity. 

Past  Experience. 

Our  past  dealings  with  the  United  States  do  not  encourage 
the  ihope  'that  we  would  ihave  anything  to  gain  by  entering 
into  negotiations  with  tlhem.  Many  years  'have  ipassed  since 
the  Behring  Sea  award  was  made,  but  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  United  iStates  !have  not  yet  made  to  Canada  the  pay- 
ment called  for  toy  the  terms  of  that  award.  Their  claims 
and  arguments  in  the  fis'heries  dispnte  recently  artoitrated  at 
the  Hague  give  little  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
towards  us, — ^^on  ithe  contrary  tlhey  shoiw  us  very  clearly  that 
the  United  States  wo-uld  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of 
any  technicality  howeiver  trivial  in  order  to  deprive  us  of 
our  most  cherislhed  rights  lamd  possessions.  Our  tariff  en- 
counter with  them  in  Marclh  last  was  anot'hier  illustration  of 
fair  dealing  as  viewed  from  their  standpoint;  after  first 
proividing  themselves  with  a  cluib  in  the  sihape  of  a  maximum 
tariff,  they  invited  lUiS  to  a  so-called  friendly  negotiation, 
from  wihic'h  in  idue  course  they  emerged  the  ridher  'by  a 
number  of  valuable  trade  concessions,  wihile  we  were  told  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  might  have  fared 
worse. 

It  is  with  a  people  actuated  by  such  motives,  a  pieople 
who  in  the  past  have  s!ho>wn  no  disposition  to  grant  us  favors 
or  even  to  deal  with  us  at  all  that  we  are  now  asked  to 
negotiate,  and  wlhen  I  express  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
will  approach  the  negotiations  with  a  deiteTmination  to  secure 
for  themselves  as  m;ujcih  as  possible  without  giving  us  any- 
thing substantial  in  return,  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  only  giving 
utterance  to  a  siuspidiion,  unfortunate  but  ideep-rooted,  that 
prevails  among  all  classes  and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

I  am  aware  of  course  t'halt  in  some  quarters  there  is  a 
desire  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  'The  grain 
growers  of  the  middle  west  are  tooth  loud  and  insistent  in 
their  demands  not  only  for  reciprocity,  but  for  a  general 
lowering  of  the  tariff,  if  not  for  free  trade.  Supporting  this 
agitation  are  a  large  numtoer  of  newspapers  tihiat  seem  to 
be  fond  of  dilating  upon  the  'hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  t'he 
West,  the  consequent  necessity  for  making  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation for  'tlhe  western  settler  as  light  as  possible,  and  the 
desirability  of  placing  an  immediate  and  effective  check 
upon  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  toy  throwing  down  our 
tariff  walls  and  giving  free  laccess  to  the  dheap  gOiods  of 
foreign  countries. 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

As  regards  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  splendid 
answer  to  those  who  would  lay  all  responsitoility  for  ttoat 
advance  upon  the  tariff  is  afforded  toy  a  report  recently  pre- 


pared under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Latoor.    Even  the 
most   cursory   examination   of  the  clharts   with  w'hioh  this 
(1  report  is  illustrated  will  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  advance 
j  In  the  wliolesale  price  of  agricultural  produce  since  1890 
1   has  on  the  average  toeen  three  times,  as  great  as  the  advance 
"I  in  the  wholesale  price  of  manufactured  goods.    Whatever  in- 
crease there  lhas  toeen  in  tlie  selling  price  of  manufactured 
goods  is  protoatoly  niiore  than  accounted  for  toy  an  increased 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  those  products  com- 
bined with  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  them- 
,  selves.     From  the  figures   of  the    report,   the  assumption 
I  may  reasonably  toe  drawn  that  the  manufacturer  toas  demon- 
I  strateid  his  atoility  under  a  protective  tariff  to  offer  the  public 
I  a  better  article  for  less  money.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
tlhe  tariff,  by  giving  him  the  market  has  enatoled  him  to 
\  specialize  his  product,  to  increase  his  output,  to  distribute  his 
\  fixed  charges  over  a  larger  volume  of  business  and  so  to 
]  reduce  his  unit  of  cost  of  production. 

iBut  that  is  not  all.  iFor  the  productive  processes  he  car- 
ries on  he  has  to  surroumd  himself  with  armies  of  workmen 
who,  with  their  families,  supply  the  farmer  with  a  market 
at  his  very  idoor  'for  practically  everything  ihe  produces.  In 
the  absence  of  this  great  consuming  population  at  home 
it  would  toie  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  market  his  wares 
atoroad,  in  which  case  the  fruit  of  his  labors  would  be  largely 
swallowed  up  in  transportation  oharges.  The  fact  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  produce  during  the 
piast  twenty  years  has  been  35  per  cent,  as  against  an  average 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  manufactured  goods  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  farmer,  not  the  manufacturer,  has  toeen 
the  chief  toeneficiary  under  our  policy  of  protection,  and  if  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  had  done  nothing  else  it 
would  have  more  than  justified  itself  by  the  service  it  has 
rendered  in  exploiding  the  theory,  long  and  stubbornly  held 
toy  so  many  of  our  economists,  that  the  tariff  is  simiply  a 
means  of  enriching  ithe  manufacturer  at  the  expiense  of  the 
community  at  large. 

But  if  the  tariff  is  a  benefit  and  not  a  burden  to  the  farmer, 
what  is  the  explanation  of  the  uneasiness  and  'discontent 
that  one  so  frequently  meets  with  in  the  Middle  West?  It 
certainly  does  not  arise  from  a  general  failure  to  obtain  a 
fair  return  upon  the  :latoor  and  capital  invested  in  agriculture, 
for  no  other  section  of  the  Dominion  is  to-day  enjoying-  so 
large  a  measure  of  prosperity.  The  tariff  situation  is  or 
should  toe  known  beforehand  to  all  who"  come  west  to  take  up 
land;  they  enter  upon  their  work  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
one  seldiom  if  ever  hears  of  a  man  who  turns  toack  idissatisfled; 
on  the  contrary  they  keep  pouring  themselves  on  to  the  land 
in  thousanids  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  that  the  p'oorest  and  humtolest  laborer 
among  them  a!ll  reaches  in  a  few  years  a  piosition  of  inde- 
pendence in  that  land  of  opportunity.  What  then  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  uneasiness  which  exists? 

Need  for  Transportation. 


In  my  humtole  opinion  what  the  West,  what  the  entire 
Dominion  needs  above  all  else  is  transportation, — ^more  rail- 
ways and  better  service.  The  railway  is  the  advauice  courier  ot 
settlement.  It  is  the  factor  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  resources  and  in  the  enlargement  of  our 
commerce.  By  its  proximity  or  by  its  remoteness  are  values 
measured. 

Ever  since  Confederation  has  this  principle  been  recognized 
and  acted  upon  by  Canadian  statesmen  on  both  sides  of 
politics.  In  1889  our  country  had  only  12,585  miles  of  railway; 
in  1899  it  had  17,250;  in  1909  it  had  24,104.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  our  railway  mileage  has  been  practically  doubled. 
To-day  we  boast  of  a  greater  mileage  per  head  of  population 
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tihan  any  coiU'ntry  in  tihe  world,  yet  i.\'e  'have  done  nofiMng 
miore  than  make  a  beginning  towards  the  mileage  we  ul'ti- 
mately  hoipe  to  o:perate. 

And  what  is  it  costing  us?  Up  to  1909  the  Dominion 
Govexniment  -iCOinitribnted  to  railways  in  cas'h  subsidies 
$135,550,00-0,  Provincial  GoveTume-nts  $35,588,000,  and  munici- 
palities $17,825,000.  Add  to  the  above  land  grants  oi 
55,11G,000  acres,  worth  at  tihe  -low  valuation  of  $3  per  acre 
$165,348,000,  togetiher  w'i*h  itlhe  expemdiitures  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  -between  Mon-cton  and  Winnip-eg  'wlhi-cih  :up  to 
June  19-09  -Wier-e  $33,301,000,  and  it  is  safe  -to  say  our  railway 
policy  ihas  -oos-t  e-very  man,  iw-omian  and  child  in  this  country 
$55,  n-ot  to  mention  -ot-he-r  obligations  they  have  undertaken  -by 
guaranteein-g  the  ibon-ds  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacifijc  railways. 

Nor  is  -tlhis  all.  Th-e  improve-mient  of  our  inlamd  water-ways, 
unde-rtake-n  long  'before  -tOi-e  movement  o-f  grain  fr-o-m  the  West 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ibeca-me  a  factor  in  the  transiportation 
-proiblem,  ^has  bee-n  of  untold  value  in  aheapendng  the  coat 
of  hiaulage.  To-day  there  is  the  keenest  rivalry  -betwee-n 
Ciana-dian  and  Uniited  -States  trans;pio-r-tation  interests  for  the 
lionor  of  -carrying  -our  grain  from  th-e  toead  of  the  lakes  to 
tidewater,  and  of  this  the  producer  in  the  West  surely  gets 
the  be-n-eflit. 

Up  to  March  31,  1909,  our  capital  ex;p-en-ditiure  on  the 
canals  of  the  Dominion  was  $94,311,000.  -01  this  amount 
$77,273,000  was  expended  p-rior  to  1900,  when  the  great  for- 
ward movement  towar-ds  the  settle-ment  of  the  iMiddle  West 
"was  initiateid.  The  cost  of  inland  waterway  imipr-oveme-nts 
tiherefo-re  may  h-e  s-aid  to  have  fallen  largely  -on  t-h-e  E-ast. 
^  Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  lit  was  l-argely  the  money  and 
the  cre-dit  of  the  B-ast  that  .has  covered  -tihe  West  'wit-h  a  ne-tw-ork 
of  railways  it  n-ow  piossesses. 

Manufacturers  Support  Expenditures. 

-D-oes  the  Bast  re-gret  the  expenditure?  Do  we  ihear  com- 
^1  p'lai-nts  from  manufacturing  interests  that  they  are  ibein-g 
taxed  too  heavily  to  provide  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  the  if-arme-r?  Quite  the  lopposite;  manufacturing  interests 
to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  -Dominion  istand  sihoul-de-r  -to  shoulder 
for  a  vigoro-us  policy  of  railway  development.  Regardless  -of 
wihat  it,  may  -eoist  -they  insist  on  the  immediate  -o.peni-ng  'up 
of  snclh  avenues  of  -communication  as  -will  -bring  Eastern, 
Central  and  Western  Canada  into  the  ciosesit  relatio-nslhip 
one  with  anothe-r,  -an-d  at  the  sa-m-e  time  eniable  o-ur  -agricultural 
classes  to  r-each  the  world's  markets  w-ith  the  maximum  dis- 
patdh  and  the  -minimum  exipense.  -Let  the  grain  groiwers  or 
Alberta,  Saskatclhewan  and  Manito-ba  join  lhands  with  us  in  a 
policy  of  this  ki-nd;  let  them  -oo-o-perate  with  us  in  huilding 
up  a  prosperous,  a  -united  and-  self -contained  co-untry;  let 
the-m  -link  -their  -commercial  -destinies  with  t'he  Empire  rather 
than  with  t'he  Unite-d  iStates  out  of  w'hos.e  -marfceit  they  may  be 
legislated  at  a  m-oment's  notice,  and  I  'feel  satisfied  they  will 
quickly  be  the  ricTier  and  -the  ;happi-er  for  it. 

Concerning  Natural  Resources 

.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  make 
'  so-me  brief  references  to  the  work  of  tihe  Commission  of  Con- 
^  servation,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  For 
anyone  'w'ho  is  endued  w-i-th  tihe  true  spirit  of  patriotism  it 
wiould  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  task  more  important,  a 
task  fraught  with  greater  possibilities  than  that  of  properly 
utilizing  and  at  the  same  time  properly  conserving  the  na- 
tural resources  with  which  we  have  been  so  richly  endowed. 

The  Conservation  Act  of  1909  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conservation  outlines  in  general  terms  the  very  broad 
field  of  labor  assigned  to  it.    It  says  that  "It  shall  be  the 


duty  of  the  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  all  ques- 
tions w-hic:h  may  be  brou-ght  -lo  -its  notice  ire-I-at- 
in-g  to  t'he  -eons-ervation  and  better  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  of  Canada,  to  make  such  inventories, 
collect  and  disseminate  such  information,  conduct  such  inves- 
tigations inside  and  outside  of  Canada  and  frame  such 
recommendations  as  seem  conducive  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end." 

The  function  lof  the  Commdssio-n  is  thus  purely  advisory. 
It  has  no  legisla|,ive  or  administrative  power,  but  must  util- 
ize public  opinion  in  securing  the  embodiment  of  its  recom- 
me-n-diat-ions  in  law.  From  this  two  corollaries  follow:  First, 
its  work  must  be  thorough  and  accurate,  so  that  confidence 
will  be  placed  in  its  -deciisdons,  -and,  seoo-n-d,  i't  m-ust  iplace  its 
findings  clearly  and  forcibly  before  tiie  p'ublic  by  utilizing  the 
press  a-n-d  the  platform  and  by  securing  the  co-operation  of 
organizations  working  along  similar  lines.  In  brief,  the 
Commission  is  a  great  investigating  bureau,  seeking  by  well- 
presented,  accurate  information  to  mould  public  opinion  in 
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j  ,  tihe  inteirests  of  an  -inteiligent  policy  for  deivelopi-ng  cur  n-at- 
'  I  ural  resources.  These,  in  so  fa.r  as  tihey  -are  kno-wn,  are 
of  immense  value,  and  the  po-ssibiMties  lying  before  the 

I  Ccmmission  of  securing  to  each  citizen  his  rightful  share 
\1    in  the  -enjoyment  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  are 

1   therefore  correspondingly  great. 

^  For  efficiency  in  working  the  Commission  has  organized  it- 
self into  a  number  of  committees,  'one  each  on  Forests,  Fish- 
eries, Game  and  Fur-ibearing  animals.  Minerals,  Waters  and 
Water  Powers,  Lands  and  Public  Health.  The  common  work 
of  all  these  is  naturally  that  of  finding  out  just  what  we 
possess  in  the  way  of  natural  resources.  In  addition,  I 
might  state  that  the  Committee  on  Forests  will  conduct  an 
investigation  into  -the  methods  employ-ed  toy  other  countries 
to  preserve  the  forests,  to  prevent  forest  fires  and  to  reforest 
dien-uded  areas;  the  Committee  on  Game  an-d  Fiisiherles  will 
endeavor  to  harmonize-^Federal  and  Provincial  laws  where 
they  are  at  variance ;[^the  Committee  on  Minerals  will  advto- 
cate  legislation  to  compel  companies  to  supply  the  Govern- 
ment yearly  with  reports  of  their  output  and  the  estimafea 
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value  thereof;  the  Committee  on  Waters  and  Water  Powers 
will  recommend  that  all  grants  or  leases  of  powers  should 
be  subject  to:  (1)  Development  within  a  specified  time,  (2) 
control  of  rates,  (3)  revisable  rental  charges;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lands  will  investigate  the  depletion  of  soil  fertility, 
the  prevalence  of  dangerous  weeds,  the  supply  an'd  avail- 
ablMty  of  natural  fertilizers,  and  will  study  water  supply  and 
the  sources  of  heat,  power  and  light  for  the  farm;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Hicalth  will  investigate  the  pollution  of 
streams,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  various  problems  arising  from  the  conges- 
tion of  population  in  cities. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  industry  with  which  l 
am  connected,  I  can  state  without  hesitation  that  lumbering 
in  Canada  will  be  immensely  benefited  by  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  Our  forest  resources  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mine  to  be  worked  to  exhaustion,  but  as  a  crop  to  oe 
gathered  annually  without  impairing  the  power  of  yearly 
reproduction.  To  this  end  the  Commission's  efforts  will  be 
devoted  to  prevent  the  enormous  fire  losses  from  which  the 
forests  suffer  and  to  encourage  the  setting  aside  of  forest  re- 
serves and  the  reforestation  of  those  areas  best  suited  to 
that  purpose.  In  thirty  years'  time  the  United  States  at  tne 
present  rate  of  conlumption  will  have  used  up  all  their  tim- 
ber. Should  they  then  turn  to  Canada,  our  timber  supply 
would  not  last  them  more  than  another  seven  years.  This 
one  fact  in  itself  indicates  of  what  vital  importance  the  work 
of  the  Conservation  Commission  will  be. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured.  My  colleagues  anS 
myself  will  bring  to  the  discharge  iof  our  duties  the  best  that 
is  in  us,  and  if  we  fail  to  realize  for  Canada  and  the  Cana- 
dians the  measure  of  good  that  we  hope  will  follow  our 
efforts,  I  feel  certain  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  lack  of 
sympathy  or  support  from  the  manufacturers  of  Canada. 

A  Year  of  Progress. 

And  mow,  if  I  might  just  say  a  word  about  our  Associa- 
tion, it  would  be  that  it  has  afforded  me  real  pleasure  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  an  organization 
that  means  so  much  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  Dominion.  It  affords  me  even  greater  pleasure  to 
have  been  privileged  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Association  during  a  year  that  has  been  so  fruitful  of  re- 
sults. This  year  will  long  be  remembered  among  us  for  its 
many  notable  achievements.  It  has  witnessed  our  victory 
ever  those  who  would  have  deprived  us  of  the  right  to  insure 
our  property  where,  how  and  with  wEom  we  please.  It  has 
witnessed  our  initial  triumph  over  those  who  would  have 
denied  us  and  those  dependent  upon  us  the  God-given  privi- 
lege of  working  as  long'  as  we  like  and  as  hard  as  we  like. 
It  has  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  Commissaon  to  enquire 
into  the  needs  of  our  Dominion  as  regards  industrial  effi- 
ciency, wifh  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  best  those  needs  can 
be  supplied  by  adapting  to  Canadian  conditions  the  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  by  other  countries.  It  has  wit- 
nessed a  general  improvement  in  freight  and  express  classi- 
fications and  conditions  of  carriage.  It  has  witnessed  the 
correction  in  the  customs  administration  of  many  of  those 
inequalities  that  in  times  past  -have  proved  so  burdensome 
in  individual  cases.  It  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Department  of  our  Association  which  promises  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  membersihip  at  large. 

But  I  will  not  further  anticipate  the  business  which  lies 
before  you,  for  these  and  many  other  matters  of  almost 
equal  importance  will  be  discussed  at  the  sessions  which  are 
to  follow.  Let  me  express  the  hope  that  your  deliberations 
will  at  all  times  be  broad,  sober  and  free  from  animus.  De- 
spite much  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  our 
Association  in  the  past  has  shown  itself  to  be  patriotic  and 


unselfish,  in  all  its  efforts  seeking  to  advance  what  it  has 
thought  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Let  that  continue  to  be  your  policy,  for  it  is  a  policy  of 
which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  Be  loyal  to  your  organi- 
zation; do  not  be  sparing  either  of  your  time  or  of  your 
money  to  further  the  splendid  work  it  is  undertaking.  To- 
day the  call  of  the  Association  is  the  call  of  Cana'da,  aLU 
those  who  serve  it  loyally  will  find  ample  reward  in  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  good  work  well  done. 

In  laying  down  the  cares  of  office  I  'desire  to  express  my 
lieartfelt  thanks  to  those  who  have  been  associated  with  me 
in  the  work  of  the  Branches,  of  the  Standing  Committees  and 
of  the  Executive  Council.  It  is  to  their  efforts,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsels,  rather  than  to  any  feeble  efforts  of 
my  own,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  measure  of  success 
that  we  have  this  year  enjoyed.  I  count  myself  happy  in 
the  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  me  of  greeting  so 
many  real  captains  of  Canadian  industry,  and  still  happier 
in  the  friendships,  lasting  friendships,  I  trust,  to  which 
these  meetings  have  given  rise. 

To  the  Association  I  wish  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
that  has  thus  far  characterized  its  career,  and  for  my  suc- 
cessor in  office  I  bespeak  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  loyal 
co-operation  that  has  been  so  generously  extende'd  to  myself. 

Appreciation  of  Mr.  Hendry. 

Mr.  Rowley. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:   I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  agree  W'ith  me  tlhat  we  ;have  very  much  to 
thank  Mr.  Hendry  for  in  every  way  i-n  conmection  with  this 
Association.    He  toas  been  one  of  our  pillars  and  stand-bys 
ever  siuice  we  Ihave  known  him.    H-e  ihas  served  in  almosi 
every  capiacity,  until  no'w  he  as  'bididiing  us  good-bye — not 
exactly  gooid-bye,  but  toe  is  retiring  from  tihe  active  work  of 
this  Ass'ociiation  to  take  up  another  work;  I  won't  say  it  will 
be  miore  oon'ge'niial  to  'him;  I  won't  say  it  will  be  one  that  he 
will  be  imoire  capable  of  exercising  and  following,  -because  we 
all  know  wihat  John  Hendry  is.    As  a  manufacturer  we  all 
know  what  he  has  done,  and  what  a  mark  he  has  made  in  this 
country  as  a  sawnmiller,  and  a  man  wiho  'has  'done  his  verv 
best  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
reigardless  of  all  opposition,  for  'wihat  be  considered  to  be  the 
best  for  itihis  country.     Mr.  Hendry's  retireme'nt  from  the 
Presidency  of  this  Association  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  always 
regret,  but  we  shall  always  toe  proud  to  know  th'at  he  was 
cihoise'n  wihile  Ihe  sat  in  this  ohair  'wihere  he  is  now,  to  be  one 
of  tihe  representative  men  on  the  Conservatio'n  Commission  • 
(Applause.)    Conservation  is  rather  a  moutihful,  but  it  is  the 
first  step  and  one  of  the  best  steps  to  practical  protection 
Somebody  says  we  ou'^ht  to  spell  "pratection"  with  a  capital 
P.    I  say  we  ought  to  have  two  P's  in  it,  "Practical  Protec- 
tion," and  they  ought  tooth  to  toe  sipelled  witlh  capitals,  because 
wliiat  we  want  'is  protection  to  our  industiries  last  of  all.  If 
we  protect  our  trees  and  our  forests,  our  stock  raising  and  our 
agricultural  products,  our  mines  and  our  minerals,  our  fish 
and  our  fisheries,  our  game  and  fur  bearing  animals,  our 
manufacturing  industries  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
farmer,  who  is  our  principal  and  best  customer,  and  whom  we 
wish  to  make  our  best  friend,  will  be  the  man  who  will  benefit 
the  most  by  Practical  Protection.    Statistics  that  have  been 
given  here  to-day  show  that  very  distinctly.    Mr.  Hendry,  in 
stepping  from  our  chair  to  the  other  position  on  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  takes  with  him  not  only  our  very  best  wishes, 
but  our  best  aims,  and  wiH  be  a  representative  on  that  Con- 
servation Commlittee  of  whom  Canadian  manufacturers,  and 
everyone  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  sitting 
under  him,  will  feel  proud. 

'As  to  Vancouveir  and  Britis'h  Columbia,  our  welcome  could 
not  possibly  be  in  better  bands  than  those  of  our  -friend  John 
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Hendry  and  his  friends  in  this  city  and  province.  (Applause.) 
He  does  not  need  a  trumpeter  in  Vancouver,  nor  in  British 
Columbia;  he  does  not  need  a  trumpeter  anywhere  in  Canada, 
and  if  he  did  I  don't  think  I  would  be  a  good  man  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  because  I  am  really  too  fond  of  him  to  let  my- 
self loose  in  expressions  of  what  I  think  of  him. 

Let  us  deal  now  with  his  Presidential  address.  Mustn't 
we  thank  him.  in  every  way  for  being  bold  enough,  brave 
enough,  practical  enough  to  put  into  words  such  as  he  has,  the 
views,  the  position,  the  aspiration  and  the  determination  of 
thi's  Association  to  act  and  -d'O  eveirythiing  foir  tihe  very  best 
inteirests  of  this  country?  I  think  ihe  has  done  it  hand- 
somely. I  diom't  know  ■w'hen  I  have  listened  to  an  address 
tihat  has  been  miore  pracitica'l,  more  complete,  miore  suave,  but 
wii'tlhal  more  firm,,  tihan  the  address  we  have  jnst  listened  to. 

As  to  Vancouver,  I  may  say  that  most  of  us  from  the  far 
Bast,  and  ifrom  the  middle  of  Canada,  knew  beforehand,  in  a 
way,  what  we  were  coming  to  when  we  came  to  Vancouver, 
one  of  the  finest  cities,  probably  the  very  finest  Maritime 
city  In  Canada.  People  who  talk  about  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunsiwiick  and  Prince  Ediward  Isiland  as  being  The  Ma^itimie 
Provinces,  have  not  considered  the  matter  thoroughly,  or  do 
not  know  itlhat  British  CoJumbia  isi  really  The  Maritime  Pro- 
vince of  Canada,  and  'we  all  know  that  Vancouver  is  'fast 
coming  to  be  the  City  of  the  Maritime  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  Beautifully  situated,  splendidly  laid  out,  it  is 
going  to  be  magnificent,  and  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  and 
handled  by  practical  people  who  are  determined  that  this  city, 
the  gate-way  to  India  from  this  side,  shall  be  what  it  ought 
to  be,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  what  the  Vancouver  people 
are  decided  and  determined  it  shall  be.  Therefore  I  think  we 
are  fortunate  in  being  asked  by  Mr.  Hendry  to  come  here.  I 
think  the  Executive  Council,  too,  were  very  wise  in  their 
decision  to  make  Vancouver  our  meeting  place  this  year,  and 
I  am  sure  we  have  all  come  determine'd  to  enjoy  onrselves  here. 

I  could  say  a  good'  deal  about  my  old  friend,  land  about 
this  Province,  and  this  city,  tat  this  is  hardiy  the  time  or 
place. 

Let  me  now  ask  Mr.  Rogers,  an  officer  of  our  Association 
living  in  this  city,  to  say  a  few  words  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  said,  and  perhaps,  if  he  feels  like  it,  to  say  a  little 
in  amplification,  and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  you  after  that 
to  give  three  cheers  for  John  iHendry.  (Apiplause.) 

Will  Maintain  Interest. 

Mr.  Rogers  (Vancouver). — Gentlemen,  I  -thoiught  there  was 
something  sufbstantial  Mr.  Rowley  was  going  to  ask  me  to 
second.  I  preisume  that  wiil  come  later  on.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  have  known  Mr.  Hendry  for  a  very  great  many  years ;  in 
fact,  wie  are  what  they  call  out  here  "fellow  old  timers."  I 
tthink  Mir.  Hendry  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  in  Van- 
conver.  I  have  always  knoiwn  Mr.  Hendry  to  get  tihere  'when 
he  started  out  tO'  accomplish  lanything,  anid  I  think  that  when 
the  history  of  tlhis  Association  is  written,  if  anybody  ever 
writes  dt,  it  will  be  fionnd  that  Mr.  Hiendry's  work  will  stand 
out  as  a  gireat  benefit  to  itih©  Association.  He  has  done  many 
things  itihat  iperhaips  we  are  not  all  familiair  wiitlh,  hut  we 
will  find  out  there  are  many  things  Mr.  Hendry  has  done 
which  have  been  of  great  nsie  in  forwarding  tihe  objects  of 
this  Association.  (Applausie.) 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  miust  thank  you  all  for  the 
generous  way  in  which  yon  have  heard  the  President's  ad- 
dress read.  I  miglht  say  that  ailthonglh  I  am  retiTinig  from  the 
Presidency  I  'don't  expect  to  retire  'from  the  Association. 
(Applause.)  I  expect  still  to  be  an  active  member,  or  as 
active  as  I  can  toe.  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  about  the  old  times. 
Not  very  long  agio  when  Mr.  Russell  was  our  Secretary,  he 
came  out  to  Vancouver  to  organize  the  Local  Branch.    At  that 


time  there  were  only  four  I  think  to  start  'with.  Mr.  Sully, 
who  was  made  chairman,  and  myself  were  two  of  tlhem;  who 
the  other  two  'were  I  'd'on't  recollect.  Mr.  iSteen,  a  char'tered 
accountant,  now  in  Vancouver,  was  the  Secretary,  and  we  had 
many  meetings  when  there  was  nobody  there  but  Mr.  Sully 
and  myself,  but  we  contin'ued  to  grow,  and  now  we  have  q'uite 
a  'good  number  in  our  Association,  au'd  I  'hope  'that  during 
the  ensuing  yeiair,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Rowley,  we 
wiill  still  continue  to  enlarge  our  membership. 

I  expect  to  contimu'e  'to_  lend  itihe  Associ'aition  all  the  help 
I  can,  as  I  have  'done  in  the  past.  I  imust  thank  you  all  for 
the  lattention  you  have  given  to  the  reiading  of  this  address. 
I  'don't  kno'W  whether  you  all  agree  with  it  in  lall  its  p'arts, 
hut  I  thought  it  'Was  for  the-  general  benefit  of  this  'great 
Dominloin.  We  don't  expect  to  diseusis  'the  subject  of  recipro- 
city. I  don't  mean  to  say  that  re'cipro'clty  at  some  time  be- 
tween the  Uniited  States  and  Canada  will  not  be  a  good  thing. 
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but  I  think  we  have  got  to  consi'dier  it  very  carefully  before 
it  is  entered  upon,  and  I  think  it  will  be  cons'idered  very  care- 
fully by  'tIhe  parties  iin  power  who  will  have  to  take  the 
matter  up.  I  don't  fear  for  the  future  of  Canad'a  or  the 
future  of  ouir  great  Assiocia'tion.  I  hope  that  all  parties  inter- 
ested will  take  a  hand  in  enlarging  its  sphere  and  its  mem 
her  ship. 

W'lth  regard  to  the  matter  spoken  of,  lof  increasing  the 
tax  on  the  membership,  we  discusse'd  that  a  good  deal  last 
year.  W'e  tho'U'ght  at  one  time  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
enlarge  'it  toy  lad'dihg  20  per  cent,  to  all  fees,  but  it  was  con 
siidered  better  to  leave  it  as  it  was. 

There  aire  miany  other  matters  which  are  under  considera 
tion  which  I  think  will  be  continued  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  the  Executive,  and  the  comiing  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

I  thiau'k  you  again  for  tlie  attention  you  have  given  to  this 
address. 

■Mr.  Rowley  then  called  for  three  -cheers  for  Mr.  John 
Hendry,  the  iretiring  Presid'ent. 
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The  cheers  were  gdvein,  after  wihio'h  the  mieeting  adjourned 
unti'l  Wednesday,  Septeniber  21st,  at  10  o'cliock  a.m. 

Wednesday,  September  21st,  1910. 

MORNING  SESSION 

At  10  o'clocik  a.m.  the  President  called  the  Convention  to 
oird«T  and  called  mpon  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Committee. 


Mir.  P.  W.  Ellis  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  Com 
mittee,  and,  in  doing  so,  said:  In  tihe  absence  of  the  Ohairman 
of  the  Tariff  Comm'ittee  It  ihas  idevolved  upon  myself  to  read 
you  their  re'piort.  I  might  just  say  that  our  officer,  Mr.  Bread- 
ner,  is  ipresent,  and  as  we  'piass  the  ^different  clauses  if  tihere  is 
any  diiscussdon  desired,  or  any  questioms  to  be  asked,  Mr. 
Breadner  'will  be  able  to  reiply  to  any  of  them  as  to  wihich 
I  'have  not  the  facts  myself. 


REPORT  OF  TARIFF  COMMITTEE 


THE  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Finance  having  an- 
nounced in  Parliament  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  any  alterations  in  the 
tariff,  believing  that  frequent  tariff  changes  had  a  disturbing 
influence  on  the  business  of  the  country,  the  work  of  your 
Tariff  Committee  during  the  past  year  has  largely  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  present  Act,  the  following  being  the 
principal  matters  under  consideration: 

British  Preferential  Tariff — Percentage  of  Labour. 

The  question  as  to  the  percentage  of  labour  required  to 
entitle  goods  to  entry  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff 
has  been  before  your  Committee  for  some  time.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Fielding,  in  his  Budget  speech  of  the  29th  November, 
190'6,  stated  "  in  order  that  any  foreign  article  may  receive 
the  British  stamp,  may  qualify  itself  to  be  admitted  under 
the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  it  must  have  upon  it  25  per 
cent,  of  hona  fide  British  labour  without  computing  the  profits 
as  a  portion  of  that  labour."  The  issuing  of  a  regulation  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  announced  was  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  new  French  Treaty  going  into  operation. 

Your  Committee  are  pleased  to  report  that  on  the  17th 
December,  1909,  the  following  regulations  were  made  and 
established  by  Order-in-Council: 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1910,  the 
country  of  origin  in  respect  of  each  imported  article  shall  be 
specified  on  the  margin  opposite  to  such  article,  or  elsewhere 
on  the  invoice  thereof,  when  the  articles  are  for  entry  in 
Canada  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff. 

"A  certificate  of  origin,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  is  pre- 
scribed to  be  written,  printed,  or  stamped  on  the  face  or  back 
of  all  invoices  of  articles  for  entry  as  aforesaid  (except  raw 
and  refined  sugars). 

"  Such  certificate  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  the  exporter 
personally,  or  on  his  behalf  by  his  manager,  chief  clerk  or 
other  principal  official  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be 
certified  to  and  shall  contain  the  following  statement  of  facts, 
viz.: 

"B 

"  That  each  article  on  this  invoice  is  lona  flde  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  a  country  entitled  in  Canada  to  tlie 
benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  specified  on  the 
invoice  as  its  country  of  origin,  and  that  each  manufactured 
article  on  the  invoice  in  its  present  form,  ready  for  export  to 
Canada,  has  been  finished  by  a  substantial  amount  of  labour 
in  such  country  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  each  such  article  has  been  produced  through  the 
industry  of  one  or  more  British  countries." 

No  manufactured  article  is  now  entitled  to  entry  at  the 
British  preferential  rate  unless  finished  in  a  country  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  not  less 
than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  has  been  prod-uced 
through  the  industry  of  one  or  more  British  countries.  Pro- 
fits are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  cost. 


Franco-Canadian  Convention  of  1907  with  Amendments. 

The  Convention  was  ratified  in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1910,  and  came  into  force  on  that  date.  As  the  tariff 
advantages  granted  by  Canada  to  France,  Algeria,  the  French 
colonies  and  possessions,  and  the  territories  of  the  Protectorate 
of  Indo-China,  in  respect  to  the  natural  and  manufactured 
products  enumerated  in  Schedules  B  and  C  of  the  Convention, 
must  also  extend  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several 
British  colonies  and  possessions,  also  to  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  accorded  most-favoured  nation  treatment  by  treaty 
or  convention  with  Great  Britain  or  Canada  (the  countries 
being  Argentine  Republic,  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  Venezuela),  it  was  felt  by  your  Committee  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  regulations  determining  what  amount  of 
bona  fide  labour  would  be  required  to  entitle  a  manufactured 
article  to  be  entered  at  the  Convention  rate. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  made  and  established 
by  Order-in-Council: 

"  When  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  country, 
are  to  be  entered  at  the  Custom  House  in  Canada  under  treaty 
or  convention,  the  country  of  origin  in  respect  of  each  such 
article  shall  be  specified  on  the  margin  opposite  such  article 
or  elsewhere  on  the  invoice  thereof. 

"  A  certificate  of  origin,  as  hereafter  set  forth,  is  pre- 
scribed to  be  written,  printed  or  stamped  on  the  face  or  back 
of  all  invoices  of  articles  for  entry  as  aforesaid. 

"  Such  certificate  shall  be  made -and  signed  by  the  exporter 
personally,  or  on  his  behalf  by  his  manager,  chief  clerk  or 
other  principal  official  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be 
certified  to,  and  shall  contain  the  following  statement  of  facts, 
viz. : 

"A 

"  That  each  article  on  this  invoice  is  hona  fide  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  country  specified  on  the  invoice  as  its 
country  of  origin; 

"  That  each  manufactured  article  on  the  invoice  in  its 
present  form,  ready  for  export  to  Canada,  has  been  finished 
by  a  substantial  amount  of  labour  in  such  specified  country  of 
origin,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  production 
of  each  such  article  has  been  produced  through  the  industry 
of  the  said  country." 

Special  Customs  Investigating  Officers  in  Europe. 

Owing  to  numerous  complaints  having  been  received  from 
importers  and  manufacturers  respecting  the  fraudulent  entry 
of  foreign  goods  under  the  terms  of  the  British  Preferential 
Tariff,  also  the  disposal  of  merchandise  at  export  or  dump 
prices,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Canadian  industries,  it  was 
considered  the  locating  of  one  or  two  Special  Customs  Investi- 
gating Officers  in  Europe  would  assist  materially  in  the  pre- 
vention of  Customs  frauds  and  procure  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  appraisal  of  goods  for  diuty  purposes.  Your  Committee 
desire  to  report  that  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Customs 
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has  appointed  a  qualified  and  experienced  offlcer  to  take  charge 
of  the  work. 

Trade  Arrangements  with  Certain  Countries. 

In  addition  to  the  Franco-Canadian  Convention,  which 
came  into  force  on  1st  February,  1910,  the  terms  of  which 
applied  to  the  products  of  twelve  other  foreign  countries, 
trade  agreements  have  since  that  date  been  entered  into  with 
Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Italy;  also  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  with  the  United  States  the  intermediate  tariff 
rates  on  thirteen  items  in  the  Canadian  tariff  have  been  made 
the  general  tariff  rates. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  trade  agreements: 

Agreement  with  Germany. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1865.,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  which  provided  that  no 
other  or  higher  duties  should  be  levied  in  any  British  colony 
on  the  products  of  Germany  than  on  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada  had  for  years  requested  the  British 
Government  to  denounce  the  treaty,  it  being  considered  a 
hindrance  to  better  trade  relations  within  the  Empire,  but 
such  requests  were  not  granted  until  1st  day  of  August,  1897,  ' 
after  the  adoption  by  Canada  of  the  "  Reciprocal  Tariff."  After 
the  termination  of  the  treaty  on  1st  day  of  August,  1898,  Ger- 
man goods  on  entry  into  Canada  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  "  British  Preferential  Tariff,"  which  came  into  force 
on  that  date.  Germany  resented  .tthis  treatment,  alithouiglh 
practically  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  other  foreign 
countries,  and  Canadian  goods  on  importation  into  that 
country  were  refused  Conventional  Tariff  rates  which  had 
previously  applied.  Affairs  remained  in  this  condition  until 
1903,  when  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  which  authorized  the  Governor-in-Council  to  impose 
a  surtax  of  one-third  of  the  duty  payable  unuer  Schedule  A  of 
the  then  tariff  (now  corresponding  with  the  general  tariff) 
to  articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign 
country  which  treated  imports  from  Canada  less  favourably 
than  those  from  other  countries.  On  the  28th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  an  Order-in-Council  was  passed  suDjecting  articles 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Germany  to  the  surtax. 

It  may  here  be  noted  the  placing  of  a  surtax  against  Ger- 
man products  was  not  intended,  in  a  tariff  sense,  to  be  a 
protective  measure. 

Since  190^3  the  commercial  relations  of  Canada  with  foreign 
countries  have  materially  changed,  due  to  the  French  Treaty 
which  recently  came  into  force.  Germany  desires  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  treaty,  but  so  far  has  not  obtained  them. 
Her  policy  towards  Canada  has  changed.  She  now  concedes 
to  Canada  the  right  to  grant  tariff  concessions  within  the 
Empire  and  in  return  for  the  suspension  of  the  surtax  on  1st 
March,  1910,  admits  at  conventional  tariff  rates  Canadian  goods 
covered  by  twenty-five  items  of  her  tariff.  Attention,  however, 
is  called  to  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  agreement. 

(3)  This  agreement  is  a  provisional  one,  and  the  question 
of  a  general  convention  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Canada  shall  be  deferred  for  con- 
sideration at  a  time  that  may  be  found  mutually  convenient; 

(4)  If,  after  a  reasonable  time,  a  commercial  convention, 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  next  preceding  clause,  has  not 
been  entered  into,  then  either  of  the  principals  herein  repre- 
sented may,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  terminate  or  cancel  the 
respective  concessions  in  pursuance  hereof  on  giving  to  the 
other  two  months'  notice  of  intention  so  to  terminate  or 
cancel. 

If  the  surtax  was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  the  last 
Ijfljl   tariff  revision  took  place,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  the 
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Government  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  unless  a  continua- 
tion of  the  strained  relations  was  desired. 

It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  owing  to  technical  education 
and  other  agencies  Germany  to-day,  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, is  not  the  same  Germany  as  when  the  surtax  was  im- 
posed. Her  manufacturers,  with  their  home  trade  fully  pro- 
tected by  specific  rates  of  duty,  have  been  devoting  special 
attention  to  the  character  of  goods  marketed  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  notwithstanding  the 
surtax  they  have  in  respect  to  a  number  of  articles  been  able 
to  successfully  compete  in  the  Canadian  market  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  In  respect 
to  articles  where  the  chief  cost  of  production  is  labour,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  present  general  tariff  is  sufficient  to  equalize 
conditions  of  manufacturing  in  this  Dominion.  In  addition 
to  longer  hours  of  labour  that  prevail  in  Germany,  the  wages 
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paid  do  not  in  certain  lines  of  industry  exceed  one-half  of 
those  paid  in  Canada.  In  justice  to  the  Canadian  artisan  a 
sufficient  tariff  should  be  maintained.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee  the  Government  should  be  urged  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  as  to  the  conditions  of  manufacture  in  the 
two  countries  before  entering  into  a  further  trade  agreement 
with  Germany. 

Agreement  with  Belgium. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  C  of  Section  4  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  the  intermediate  tariff  rates  on  all  articles  covered 
by  the  French  Treaty  were  extended  by  Governor-in-Council  on 
10th  June,  1910,  to  like  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Belgium,  provided  the  goods  are  imported  direct  without 
transhipment  from  a  port  of  Belgium  or  from  a  port  of  a 
British  country  into  a  sea  or  river  port  in  Canada.  In  respect 
to  similar  articles  coming  to  Canada  from  countries  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  French  Treaty,  such  countries  will  be 
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entitled  to  the  privilege  of  shipping  such  goods  through  Bel- 
gian ports. 

In  connection  with  this  agreement  it  may  be  noted  that  on 
the  23rd  day  of  July,  1862,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium  which  provided  that  no  other  or 
higher  duties  should  be  levied  in  any  British  colony  on  the 
products  of  Belgium  than  on  the  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom. When  this  ireaty  was  denounced  on  1st  day  of  August, 
1S97,  and  terminated  on  1st  day  of  August,  1898,  no  friction 
such  as  followed  between  Germany  and  Canada  arose  as  re- 
gards Belgium.  In  addition  the  Belgian  tariff  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  Europe.  The  Privy  Council  reference  states:  "On 
several  leading  articles  of  export  from  Canada  to  Belgium, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  ores  of  all  kinds,  asbestos  and  lumber, 
there  are  no  Customs  duties,  while  on  manufactured  articles 


such  as  Canada  exports  the  range  of  duties  is  from  two  per 
cent,  to  twelve  per  cent." 

Agreement  with  the  Netherlands. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  C  ot  Section  4  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  the  intermediate  tariff  rates  on  all  articles  covered 
by  the  French  Treaty  were  extended  by  Governor-in-Council 
on  lOith  June,  1910,  to  like  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  Netherlands,  provided  the  goods  are  imported  direct 
without  transhipment  from  a  port  of  the  Netherlands  or  from 
a  British  country  into  a  sea  or  river  port  of  Canada.  The 
Privy  Council  reference  states  "  that  the  Customs  tariff  of  the 
Netherlands  is  exceedingly  low,  and  all  that  Canada  could 
reasonably  desire.  Articles  of  Canadian  export,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  flour,  bran,  preparations  of  table  foods,  flax  seed, 
cattle  and  horses,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and 
lumber  are  free.  Many  other  articles  are  also  free.  Bacon 
and  hams  are  subject  to  a  Customs  duty  of  nineteen  cents  per 
100  pounds,  while  the  tariff  on  such  other  articles  (including 
apples,  green  and  dried,  of  which  latter  there  is  a  growing 
export  to  the  Netherlands  from  Canada)  as  are  subject  to 
Customs  duties  is  for  the  most  part  five  per  cent.  The  chief 
exceptions  to  the  five  per  centum  rate  are  canned  meats,  can- 
ned fish,  canned  vegetables  and  canned  fruits,  which  are  sub- 


ject to  a  Customs  duty  of  about  four  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound." 

Agreement  with  Italy. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  C  of  Section  4  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  the  intermediate  tariff  rates  on  eighteen  items  were 
on  the  lO'th  June,  1910,  by  Governor-in-Council,  extended  to 
Italy  in  return  for  conventional  tariff  rates  on  a  similar  num- 
ber of  items  in  the  Italian  tariff.  The  articles  to  which  the 
intermediate  tariff  rates  will  apply  must  be  conveyed  without 
transhipment  from  a  port  of  Italy  or  from  a  port  of  a  British 
country  into  a  sea  or  river  port  of  Canada. 

The  agreement  is  a  provisional  one.  Sections  3  and  4 
thereof  being  similar  to  the  agreement  with  Germany. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  French  Treaty,  Italian  goods 
were  practically  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  similar 
goods  from  other  foreign  countries.  The  coming  into  force  of 
the  French  Treaty,  with  its  benefits  extended  to  other  foreign 
countries,  placed  the  products  of  Italy  at  a  disadvantage. 
According  to  the  despatches  in  the  newspapers  such  treatment 
was  resented  by  Italy,  and  therefore  the  trade  arrangement 
Increased  competition  from  the  Italian  paste  manufacturers 
will  be  felt  by  the  macaroni  and  vermicelli  industry  in 
Canada. 

Trade  Relations  with  United  States. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  190S,  a  new  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by 
United  States  Congress,  of  which  Section  2  thereof  reads  as 
follows: 

"  That  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten,  except  as  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid 
on  all  articles  when  imported  from  any  foreign  country  into 
the  United  States,  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  the 
rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  schedules  and  paragraphs  of 
the  dutiable  list  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  which  rates  shall 
constitute  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  United  States;  Provided, 
that  whenever,  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  nineteen 
iiundred  and  ten,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  President  shall 
be  satisfied,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foreign  country  imposes  no  terms  or  restrictions, 
either  in  the  way  of  tariff  rates  or  provisions,  trade  or  other 
regulations,  charges,  exactions,'  or  in  any  other  mannei", 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  importation  into  or  the  sale 
in  such  foreign  country  of  any  agricultural,  manufactured,  or 
other  product  of  the  United  States,  which  unduly  discriminate 
against  the  United  States  or  the  products  thereof,  and  that 
such  foreign  country  pays  no  export  bounty  or  imposes  no 
export  duty  or  prohibition  upon  the  exportation  of  any  article 
to  the  United  States  which  unduly  discriminates  against  the 
United  States  or  the  products  thereof,  and  that  such  foreign 
country  accords  to  the  agricultural,  manufactured,  or  other 
products  of  the  United  States  treatment  which  is  reciprocal 
and  equivalent;  thereupon  and  thereafter,  upon  proclamation 
to  this  effect  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  articles 
when  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  pos- 
sessions (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of 
Guam  and  Tutuila),  from  such  foreign  country  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  herein  provided,  be  admitted  under  the  terms 
of  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by 
Section  one  of  this  Act.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  authority  hereby  conferred  and  the  application 
of  the  minimum  tariff  thereupon  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  found  by  the  President,  extend  to  the  whole  of  any 
foreign  country,  or  may  be  confined  to  or  exclude  from  its 
effect  any  dependency,  colony,  or  other  political  subdivision 
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having  authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  tariff  legislation,  or 
to  impose  restrictions  or  regulations,  or  to  grant  concessions 
upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  articles  which  are,  or 
may  be,  imported  into  the  United  States." 

Under  this  Section  importations  into  the  United  States  from 
all  countries  were  to  he  subject  on  and  after  aist  March,  1910, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  maximum  tariff,  unless  the  President 
otherwise  proclaimed. 

After  due  investigation  by  tariff  experts  the  President  was 
able  to  proclaim  that  all  countries  with  the  exception  of 
France,  Germany  and  Canada  were  entitled  to  the  minimum 
tariff.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  duty  speci- 
fied in  the  dutiable  list  of  schedule  one  had  been  materially 
advanced  on  many  articles  imported  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  provisions  of  the  maximum  tariff  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  importations  from  those  countries  unless  conventional 
tariff  rates  were  granted  on  certain  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
concessions  were  agreed  to  and  the  products  of  both  countries 
were  allowed  the  minimum  tariff. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  methods  adopted  by 
Canada  and  United  States  in  obtaining  trade  concessions  from 
other  countries.    Canada  grants  favour  for  favour.  United 


dent  showing  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
5th  August,  190i9,  instead  of  requesting  a  modification  of  the 
Canadian  tariff?  If  discrimination  against  the  United  States 
existed  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  French  Treaty  it  still  exists 
practically  as  much  as  ever. 

The  above  facts  are  recited  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
a  tariff  war  with  the  United  States  was  not  desired.  It  was 
1  perhaps  well  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  but  it  would  have 
\  I  been  more  satisfactory  had  it  not  affected  any  Canadian  in- 
dustry  (as  per  following  statement),  or  if  the  tariff  rates 
payable  in  the  United  States  on  the  articles  in  question  had 
been  made  reciprocal.  It  is  expected  further  negotiations, 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  reciprocity  treaty,  will  take  place 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  On  the  suggestion  of  your  Com- 
mittee the  Executive  Council  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  draft  a  memorial  embodying  the  views  of  the  Association 
for  submission  to  the  Government. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES   PRINCIPALLY  AFFECTED  BY 
RECENT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Three  Sisters 

States  threatens  advance  in  tariff  rates  unless  favours  are 
granted. 

At  last  Canada  remained  the  only  country  to  which  the 
maximuni  tariff  might  apply,  and  that  on  account  of  advan- 
tages given  to  France  and  other  foreign  countries  under  the 
terms  of  the  French  Treaty,  of  which  Congress  had  full  par- 
ticulars when  their  tariff  was  under  consideration.  As  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  are  princi- 
pally raw  materials  which  that  country  requires,  the  business 
community  and  the  press  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
politics,  at  once  protested  against  the  maximum  tariff  being 
applied  to  Canadian  products.  Meanwhile,  Canada  remained 
silent,  yet  interested,  convinced  if  the  maximum  tariff  should 
be  applied  United  States  would  have  more  to  lose  than  Canada. 
One  Liberal  member  from  the  West  stated  in  Parliament:  "I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  of  their  put- 
ting it  on  (meaning  the  maximum  tariff),  because  for  every 
dollar  they  hurt  us,  they  will  hurt  themselves  four."  The 
President,  after  expressing  a  desire  to  have  a  conference  with 
the  Premier,  met  by  appointment  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding  at  Albany, 
and  later  held  a  conference  with  him  and  the  Honourable 
Minister  of  Railways  at  Washington,  D.C.,  which  resulted  in 
the  Government  of  Canada  graciously  agreeing  to  lower  the 
rates  of  duty  to  all  countries  on  thirteen  items  in  the  Canadian 
tariff  in  return  for  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States. 

As  Congress  was  then  in  session  the  question  may  fairly  be 
asked,  why  was  a  Message  not  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 


FORMKR 
TARIFF. 


Article. 


Item  180. 
Photo.;raphs,  chromos, 
chromot.vpL'ii,  artotype.s, 
oL  ot<raphs.  paintings, 
drawings,  pictures,  decal- 
comania  transfers  of  all 
kinds,  engravings  or 
prints  or  proofs  tliere- 
fruni,  and  similar  works 
o(  art,  n.o.p.;  blue  prints, 
building  plans,  maps  and 
charts,  n.o.p. 


Item  228. 
Soap    powders,  pow 
dered  soap,  mineral  soap, 
and  soap,  n.o.p. 


ITI5M  234. 
Perfumery,  iiiclnding 
toilet  preparations,  non 
alcoholic,  viz.,  hair  oils, 
tooth  and  other  powders 
and  washes,  pomatums, 
pastes,  and  all  other  per- 
tutned  preparations, 
n.o.p.,  used  for  ihe  hair, 
mouth  or  skin. 


ITKM  60i. 

Dongola,  cordovan,  calf, 
sheep,  lamb,  kid  or  goat, 
kangaroo,  alligator,  and 
all  leather,  dressed, 
waxed,  glazed  or  further 
finished  than  tanned, 
n.o.p.;  harness  leather 
and  chamois  skin. 

Item  634. 

Feathers  and  manufac- 
tures of  feathers,  n.o.p.  ; 
artificial  feathers,  fruits, 
grains,  leaves  and  flowers 
suitable  for  ornamenting 
hats. 


22, 


25 


12i 


20 


PRESENT 
TARIFF. 


22i 


32i  35 


32i 


35 


27  i 


30 


221 


22i 


32J  32i 


25 


20 


32h 


27i 


UNITED  STATES 
TARIFF. 


32: 


Photographs,  engrav- 
ings, etchings,  maps 
and  charts,  if  chief 
value  is  paper 

25  per  tent. 

Views  of  United 
Stales  (such  as  picture 
post  cards)  from  15c. 
per  pound  and  25  per 
ci:i)t.  to  .^2.00  per 
thousand. 

Lithographic  print.s 
frcm  stone,  zinc  orother 
material  from  6c.  1  o20c. 
per  lb.,  according  to 
thickness.  (Rate  is  pro- 
hib  live  on  many  lines.) 

Medicinal  or  medi- 
cated soaps,  20c.  per  lb.; 
fancy  or  pei  fumed  toi- 
let soaps, 

50  per  cent. 

Other  soaps,  n.o.p..  20 
per  cent.  (Principal  im- 
portations into  Canada 
are  toilet  soaps.) 


60  per  cent. 


Grain.    hufT  and  split 
leal  her,  74  per  cent. 
Dressed  upper  and  all 
other  leather,    15  per 
cent. 

Chamois  skin,  20  per 
cent. 


60  per  cent. 
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Item  711. 

All  goods  not  enumera  led 
in  ihis  schedule  as  sub- 
ject to  any  other  rate  ol 
duty,  and  not  otherwise 
declared  free  of  duty, 
and  not  being  goods  the 
importation  whereof  is 
by  law  prohibited  (in- 
cluding the  following)  : 
Bran,  Mill  feed,  etc. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals, 
n.o.p. 

Lime. 


Mine-al  d  Aerated 
Waters,  bottled. 


Raw  or  unmanufac- 
tured, 

15    m  20    15    m  171  10  per  cent. 


Manufactured, 

17i  20    15    17^  17i  20perce..t. 

Various,largely  speci- 
15    17i  20    15    17;   17i  fic  rates  of  duty  ;  o,  her- 

wise  25  per  cent. 
15  174  20  15  174  174  00  per  100  lbs.,  includ- 
ing weight  of  barrtl  or 
package. 
Containing  not  more 
174  20  15  174  174  than  one  pint,  20c.  per 
doz.;  more  tlian  one 
pint  but  not  more  than 
one  quart,  30c.  per  doz  ; 
more  than  one  quart, 
2(0.  per  gallon.  Bot  tles 
as  containers  shall  be 
dutiable  as.  follows  :— 
Pint  and  under  Jc.  per 
lb.;  over,  one  pint,  Jc. 
per  lb.;  but  in  each  case 
not  less  than  134  per 
cent. 


Your  Committee  desire  to  point  oat  in  respect  to  tlie  differ- 
ent treaties  and  trade  agreements^  entered  into  that  every  tariff 
concession  granted  to  foreign  countries  minimizes  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  reductions  the  benefits  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  British  Preferential  Tariff.  (The  February,  March  and 
July  issues  of  Industeial  Canada  contained  full  information 
respecting  the  different  treaties  and  trade  agreements.) 

Importat-ons  of  Railway  Cars. 

It  was  ascertained  on  investigation  that  railroad  corpora- 
tions in  Canada  have  for  several  years  past  brought  into  this 
Dominion  large  numbers  of  railroad  cars  without  paying  duty 
thereon,  being  under  the  impression  they  were  entitled  to 
free  entry  as  cars  used  in  international  traltic.  Your  Com- 
mittee caused  representations  concerning  this  matter  to  be 
made  to  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Customs  and  have  been 
assured  steps  will  be  taken  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
proper  duty  payable.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  since  the 
provisions  of  the  law  have  been  pointed  out  to  these  railroad 
corporations  large  orders  for  cars  have  been  placed  with 
Canadian  car  builders  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
United  States  car  builders,  which  would  have  deprived  not 
only  the  car  builders  in  Canada  but  manufacturers  of  the 
materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  cars  from 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  orders. 

Orders-in-Council. 

The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian  manu- 
factures have  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  goods  which  may 
be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  viz.: 

Metallic  elements  and  tungstic  acid  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  filaments  for  electric  lamps. 

Twine  or  yarn  of  paper  when  imported  by  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  being  woven  into  fabrics  in  their  own 
factories. 

Steel  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  in  their  own 
factories  in  manufacturing  rough,  unfinished  parts  of  rifles 
when  such  parts  are  to  be  used  in  rifles  to  be  made  for  the 
Government  of  Canada. 

Gun  barrels,  in  single  tubes,  forged,  roughbored. 

Antimony  salts  for  dyeing. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  when  imported  by  tanners  for  use  in 
their  own  factories  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Rolled  iron  and  steel  rods,  not  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  in  width,  to  be  manufactured  into  horseshoe  nails, 
when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  such  nails. 


Fuse  heads  of  metal  foil  and  cardboard,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  electric  fuses  for  use  only  in  their  own  fac- 
tories in  the  manufacture  of  such  fuses. 

Cotton  thread,  nitrate  of  thorium  and  nitrate  of  cerium  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles,  when 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  such  mantles  or  of  stockings  for 
such  mantles. 

Crude  glycerine,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use 
only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  refined 
glycerine. 

Soya  beans  and  soya  bean  cake,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  cattle  food  and  of  fertilizers,  when  imported  by  manufac- 
turers of  such  cattle  food  and  fertilizers. 

Iron  tubing,  brass  covered,  not  over  two  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  rough,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only 
in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  towel  bars,  bath- 
tub rails  and  clothes  carriers. 

Ground  coke,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  electric 
batteries  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  batteries. 

The  following  articles  used  as  materials  in  Canadian  manu- 
factures shall  be  subject  to  the  following  reduced  duty,  viz.: 

Cold  rolled  sheets  or  plates  of  steel  with  sheared  edges  over 
fourteen  gauge,  and  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  mower  bars,  hinges,  type- 
writers and  sewing  machines  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  said  articles  in  their  own  factories^ — • 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  5  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  lOi  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Preparations  made  from  pyroxylin  and  wood  naphtha,  when 
imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories 
in  the  coating  of  imitation  leather — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  5  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  10'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Coated  or  sized  cloth,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  for 
use  only  in  their  own  factories  in  manufacturing  sensitized 
blue  or  black  print  cloth — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  lOi  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  12%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  15i  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Preparations  made  from  pyroxylin  and  wood  naphtha,  when 
imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  only  in  their  own  factories 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather  belting — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  5'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  10'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Silk  in  the  gum  or  spun,  colored  or  not,  when  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  ribbons  and  shoe  laces  for  use  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  in  their  own  factories — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  5'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  10-  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Wood  handles,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  D  shovel 
handles  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  of  such  D  shovel 
handles  in  their  own  factories — - 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  lOi  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff.  12%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  15  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Hard  rubber,  unfinished,  in  tubes,  for  use  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fountain  pens,  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of 
such  pens — 

Under  the  'British  Preferential  Tariff,  5  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  General  Tariff,  10'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
Articles  of  chinaware,  when  imported  to  be  mounted  by 
manufacturers  of  silverware  in  their  own  factories — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  15  p.c.  ad  valorem. 
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Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  20  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  22^2  P-C  ad  valorem. 

Ten  pin  blocks  of  wood  in  the  rough,  when  imported  by  the 
manufacturers  of  ten  pins  for  use  only  in  the  manufacture  ol 
such  articles  in  their  own  factories — 

Under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  5.  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Intermediate  Tariff,  7%  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  General  Tariff,  10'  p.c.  ad  valorem. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1910i,  an  Order-in-Council  became  effec 
five  under  which  a  drawback  can  be  allowed  of  99  per  cent,  of 
the  duties  paid  on  sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine 
produced  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

Chocolate  imported  on  consignment — 

On  the  13th  June,  1910,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  issued 
the  following  memorandum,  which  was  mailed  to  all  Collectors 
of  Customs: 

"  You  are  advised  that,  by  Order-in-Council,  authority  has 
been  granted  to  collect  on  chocolate  and  preparations  of  choco- 
l.ate  shipped  to  Canada  on  consignment,  without  sale  prior  to 
shipment,  the  same  special  duty  as  if  the  chocolate  had  been 
sold'  to  an  importer  in  Canada  prior  to  its  shipment  to  Canada, 
and  to  require  a  deposit  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  thereon  to 
be  made  at  the  time  of  entry  to  the  Collector,  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  the  special  duty. 

"  The  special  duty  paid  in  excess,  if  any,  in  such  case  will 
be  refunded  on  application  through  the  Collector  in  the  usual 
form,  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms as  to  the  actual  price  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
exclusive  of  all  charges  thereon  after  shipment  from  the  place 
whence  exported  directly  into  Canada." 

In  respect  to  eighteen  of  the  Orders  above  noted  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Association  was  asked  for  and  freely  granted. 

Board  of  Customs  Declarations. 

Fabric  from  Paris  described  as  "  Eolienne,"  per  sample, 
made  of  silk  one  way  and  of  wool  the  other  way,  declared 
dutiable  under  item  567 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  35  per  cent. 

Triangular  mesh  steel  wire  reinforcement,  not  galvanized, 
per  sample,  used  in  concrete  work,  declared  dutiable  under 
items  409  and  454' — 

British  Preferential  rate,  20  per  cent. 

General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 

Note. — Iron  or  steel  wire  work  strengthened  for  tensile 
strain  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  for  fencing  and  thus 
adapted  for  concrete  reinforcement,  is  not  entitled  to  entry 
under  Tariff  item  405  as  wire  fencing. 

Green  and  red  baize,  per  green  sample,  declared  dutiable 
under  item  567 — 

British  Preferential  rate,  30  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  35  per  cent. 

Surgical  bandages  or  dressing  in  the  form  of  fabric,  except 
gauzes,  are  not  entitled  to  entry  under  Tariff  item  236,  as  anti- 
septical  surgical  dressing. 

Keene's  Cement,  declared  to  be  dutiable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  item  711  of  the  Tariff- 
British  Preferential  rate,  15  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  17%  per  cent. 

Caen  Stone  Cement,  declared  to  be  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  item  711  of  the  Tariff- 
British  Preferential  rate,  15  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  17%  per  cent. 

Wire  Drawing  Plates,  declared  to  be  dutiable  under  the 
provisions  of  item  453  of  the  Tariff- 
British  Preferential  rate,  15  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  27%  per  cent. 

Petroleum,  refined,  gravity  over  .8235,  not  entitled  to  entry 
under  Tariff  item  267,  but  dutiable  under  item  271— 


British  Preferential  rate,  1%  cents  per  gallon. 

General  Tariff  rate,  2%  cents  per  gallon. 

Beef  Tongue,  cooked,  pressed  in  the  form  of  blocks,  wrapped 
in  paper  and  placed  in  a  wooden  case,  declared  to  be  dutiable 
under  item  S  of  the  Tariff — • 

General  Tariff  rate,  27%  per  cent. 

Bicycle  Chain. — That  chain  is  not  free  of  duty  under  Tariff 
item  411,  unless  being  malleable  sprocket  chain  or  detachable 
link  belting  chain.  Under  this  ruling  bicycle  chain  and  such 
like  riveted  chain  will  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent..  General  Tariff,  item  454. 

Schlitz  Fizz. — It  has  been  declared  that  this  article  is  sub- 
ject to  duty  when  bottled,  under  the  provisions  of  item  147  of 
the  Tariff- 
British  Preferential  and  'General  Tariff  rates,  24  cents  per 
gallon. 


MR.  R.  W.  BREADNER 
Manager  Tariff  Department,  CM. A. 


Blankets. — Declared  that  blankets  are  not  to  be  classed  as 
composed  wholly  of  pure  wool  when  noils  are  added  to  the 
wool  which  forms  the  warp  or  filling  thereof. 

Wash  Boilers,  described  as  of  tin  with  copper  bottoms, 
declared  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item  352— 

British  Preferential  rate,  20  per  cent. 

General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 
Pamphlet,  patent  medicine,  issued  by  the  Emerson  Drug  Co., 
has  been  declared  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item  178 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Watt's  Crystal  Gold,  in  sponge  form,  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  prepared  in  leaf  form  for  use  by  dentists,  has 
been  declared  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  17%  per  cent.,  under 
item  711  of  the  Tariff. 

Departmental  Decisions. 

Cream  sizing,  as  per  sample,  adapted  for  use  as  sizing  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under 
the  provisions  of  item  255  of  the  Tarffi — 

General  Tariff  rate,  10  per  cent. 
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Saponified  Red  Oil— It  has  been  decided  that  this  article  is 
dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  item  711  of  the  Tariff  at  the 
rate  of        per  cent. 

Steel  Wagons:  Size  of  skein,  3%xl0i  inches;  size  of  tire, 
4x  %  inches;  height  of  wheels,  front  28  inches,  rear  34  inches, 
on  which  gasoline  engines  are  to  be  mounted,  have  been  ruled 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  Tariff  item  591— 

General  Tariff  rate,  25  per  cent. 

Imitations   of    Precious  Stones  for  comb  ornaments  are 
allowed  entry  under  the  provisions  of  item  648  of  the  Tariff — 
British  Preferential  rate,  T^/^  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  10'  per  cent. 

Glass  or  Metal  Reflectors  for  automobile  lamps  have  been 
ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  item  435  of  the  Tariff — 
British  Preferential  rate,  20  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 

Crepe  Paper  without  color  design,  when  made  at  one  opera- 
tion on  the  paper  machine  in  the  forming  of  the  sheet  and  not 
afterwards  advanced  in  manufacture,  may  be  entered  under 
Tariff  item  197  if  imported  in  rolls  of  fifty  pounds  and 
upwards,  to  be  finished  into  merchantable  wall  paper — 

General  Tariff  rate,  25  per  cent. 

Metachrome  Mordant,  a  chemical  compound  composed  of 
two  or  more  salts  soluble  in  water,  adapted  for  dyeing,  has 
been  ruled  to  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty  under  Tariff 
item  20.3. 

Delivery  Wagons,  having  axles  smaller  than  1%  inches  in 
diameter,  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item 
592— 

General  Tariff  rate,  35  per  cent. 

Nickel-plated  Tea  Kettles. — It  has  been  decided  that  these 
articles  are  subject  to  duty  under  Tariff  item  362 — 
British  Preferential  rate,  221/2  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  35  per  cent. 

Oxford  Putty  Oil. — Importations  of  this  article  will  be 
allowed  entry  under  the  provisions  of  Tariff  item  711 — 
General  Tariff  rate,  17%  per  cent. 

Rotary  Kilns,  Revolving  Roasters  and  Furnaces  of  Metal, 
designed  for  roasting  ore,  mineral,  rock  or  clay. — It  has  been 
decided  that  these  articles  are  not  entitled  to  free  entry  under 
Tariff  item  462. 

Tin  Door  Catches  for  stoves  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable 
under  item  244 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  25  per  cent. 

Asphaltum  Oil,  as  per  sample,  for  roofing  purposes,  has  been 
ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  item  711 — 
General  Tariff  rate,  17%  per  cent. 

Artificial  Silk  Fabrics,  as  per  sample,  have  been  ruled  to 
be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item  581 — 

British  Preferential  rate,  17%  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 

Asphaltum,  as  per  sample,  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as 
rubber  substitute,  under  Tariff  item  616. 

Opalite  Tiling  (glass)  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under 
item  326a— 

General  Tariff  rate,  22%  per  cent. 

■Cyanide  of  Potassium  for  electroplating  may  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  under  Tariff  item  208. 

Children's  wagons,  such  as  "  Irish  Mail "  and  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman,"  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  as  children's 
vehicles  under  the  provisions  of  Tariff  item  592 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  35  per  cent. 

Glass  for  Mounting. — It  has  been  decided  that  glass 
articles,  although  marketable  in  the  condition  as  imported, 
may  be  entered  under  Tariff  item  326a,  upon  affidavit  that 
they  are  to  be  dona  fide  cut  or  mounted  in  Canada,  provided 
the  importer  establishes  this  intention  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry. 


Jewellers'  Enamel,  a  colored  glass,  has  been  ruled  to  be 
dutiable  under  Tariff  item  326a — 
General  Tariff  rate,  22%  per  cent. 

Deister  Ore  Concentrator  No.  2,  as  illustrated  and  described 
in  pamphlet.  It  has  been  decided  that  this  article  may  be 
entered  for  Customs  purposes  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  item 
677. 

Bronze  or  Brass  Channel  Bars,  as  per  sample,  may  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  under  item  717  of  the  Tariff,  when 
imported  in  lengths  not  less  than  six  feet,  for  use  in  Canadian 
manufactures. 

Galvanized  Wire  Nails  for  Roofing,  as  per  sample,  have  been 
ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  item  416  of  the 
Tariff- 
General  Tariff  rate,  60  cents  per  lOO  pounds. 
Orange  Pulp,  being  the  whole  orange  manufactured  into 
pulp  without  the  addition  of  any  sweetening  or  other  matter, 
when  imported  in  barrels  or  casks  may  be  entered  under  Tariff 
item  96 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  25  per  cent. 

Steel  Grease  Cups,  as  per  sample  submitted,  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  disc  plows,  and  being  complete  parts 
thereof,  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item  446 — 

General  Tariff  rate,  20  per  cent. 

Blast  and  Open  Hearth  Furnace  Plants. — Plants  for  blast 
furnaces  are  dutiable  according  to  material,  except  that  blast 
furnace  blowing  engines  are  free  under  Tariff  item  460.  Fire 
brick  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in  Canada  are  free  under 
Tariff  item  281. 

In  regard  to  the  converting  apparatus,  it  is  now  held  that 
the  conversion  is  complete  when  the  steel  is  in  the  ladle,  so 
that  all  plant  used  in  operations  subsequent  to  the  placing  of 
the  steel  in  the  ladle  is  held  not  to  be  covered  by  the  provi- 
sion in  Tariff  item  460i  for  the  free  entry  of  converting 
apparatus  for  metallurgical  processes  in  metals.  The  electric 
crane  would  thus  be  dutiable. 

None  of  the  buildings  are  regarded  as  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  this  item,  as  they  are  not  apparatus  or  plant.  Materials 
completed  or  to  be  used  as  parts  of  the  following  apparatus 
may  be  admitted  free  under  Tariff  item  460,  namely:  Open 
hearth  furnace  and  integral  parts  for  same,  including  port 
end  bindings  and  checker  bindings  therefor;  gas  producer  for 
open  hearth  furnace,  including  main  from  gas  producer  to 
open  hearth  furnace  with  valves  and  stacks. 

Molybdenum  Metal,  imported  by  manufacturers  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  supports  for  the  tungsten  in  the  filaments 
of  metal  filament  incandescent  lamps,  may  be  entered  free  of 
duty  under  Tariff  item  723. 

Barrettes  for  the  hair,  made  of  celluloid  or  composition, 
have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff  item  624 — 

British  Preferential  Tariff,  20  per  cent. 

General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 

Axe  Wedges,  Malleable  Iron. — It  has  been  decided  that  these 
articles  should  be  rated  for  duty  purposes  under  Tariff  item 
453— 

British  Preferential  rate,  15  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  27%  per  cent. 

Pantograph  Engraving  Machines,  used  exclusively  for 
engraving  copper  rollers,  when  imported  by  cotton  manufac- 
turers for  use  in  their  own  factories  may  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  under  Tariff  item  685. 

Brass  or  Tobin  Bronze  Bars  or  Rods,  drawn,  not  less  than 
six  feet  in  length  and  larger  in  diameter  than  No.  1  wire  gauge, 
if  not  keyseated  or  otherwise  specially  manufactured,  when 
imported  for  use  as  material  in  Canadian  manufactures  may 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  item  717. 

Steel,  curved  rolled  strip,  as  per  sample,  not  thicker  than 
fourteen  gauge,  has  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  Tariff 
item  384 — 
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British  Preferential  rate,  free. 
General  Tariff  rate,  5  per  cent. 

Wire  Rope  for  Ships  and  Vessels. — "Wire  rope  for  rigging 
of  ships  and  vessels  shall  not  be  admitted  to  free  entry  unless 
the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  such  rope  is  to  be  used  for 
rigging  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  entry.  In  all  other  cases 
duty  is  to  be  paid  at  time  of  entry,  subject  to  refund  when  the 
wire  rope  is  used  for  rigging,  provided  the  refund  claim  is 
accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  users  showing  the  quan- 
tities of  wire  rope  and  the  name  of  the  vessels  on  which  it 
has  been  so  used  for  ship's  rigging. 

Yarn  Winder  Machines. — Hereafter,  until  otherwise  deter- 
mined, further  importations  of  these  articles  are  to  be  classi- 
fied for  Customs  purposes  as  follows: 

(a)  Subject  to  Tariff  item  4fi8,  as  belonging  to  a  class  not 
made  in  Canada,  viz.,  winders  specially  adapted  for  winding 
yarns  from  cops,  tubes  or  skeins  to  cones,  some  of  which  are 
known  as  the  "Universal,"  the  "Camless,"  and  the  "Foster 
Cone  and  Tube  Winder,  Model  12,"  etc.,  etc.  Winders  specially 
adapted  for  winding  yarn  from  cops,  tubes,  cones  or  skeins  to 
spools,  commonly  known  as  spoolers. 

(B)  Subject  to  Tariff  item  453,  as  belonging  to  a  class  made 
in  Canada,  viz.,  winders  used  in  winding  yarn  from  skeins, 
cones,  cops  or  tubes  to  bobbins. 

Knitting  Machinery. — Hereafter,  until  otherwise  deter- 
mined, further  importations  of  these  articles  are  to  be  classi- 
fied for  Customs  purposes  as  follows: 

Tariff  Item  468. — Spring  needle  knitting  machines,  flat  or 
parallel  bed  knitting  machines,  circular  racking  machines, 
pine  apple  toque  or  sweater  machines,  full  automatic  hosiery 
machines,  cloth  turning  machines  and  nappers. 

Tariff  Item  453. — All  ordinary  circular  latch  needle  knitting 
machines,  as  used  in  the  production  of  ribbed  and  plain  under- 
wear, hosiery,  toques,  etc.;  sweater  machines  for  producing 
plain,  ribbed,  honeycombed,  tucked  or  half  cardigan,  and  full 
cardigan  work;  loopers  of  all  kinds;  semi-automatic  hosiery 
machines;  hand  hosiery  machines;  point  looper  knitting 
machines,  as  used  by  glove  manufacturers ;  cylinders  and  dials 
of  all  classes  and  sizes  suitable  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  circular 
knitting  machines. 

It  is  expected  the  ruling  in  respect  to  knitting  machinery 
will  be  modified. 

Paper  Bag  Machines. — Machines  designed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  bags,  which  slit  the  paper,  form  it  into  a  tube, 
after  which  they  form  a  bottom  on  said  tube  and  paste  and 
seal  it,  making  a  complete  paper  bag,  may  be  entered  under 
item  442— 

General  Tariff  rate,  10  per  cent. 

Tuscan  material,  as  per  sample,  has  been  ruled  to  be  duti- 
able under  the  provisions  of  item  711  of  the  Tariff — • 
British  Preferential  rate,  15  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  17%  per  cent. 

Green  Olive  Oil  Soap,  as  per  sample,  has  been  ruled  to  be 

dutiable  under  item  230  of  the  Tariff — 
French  Treaty  rate,  1  cent  per  pound. 
General  Tariff  rate,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Brass  Nuts  used  in  connection  with  electric  batteries  have 

been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  item  352  of 

the  Tariff- 
British  Preferential  rate,  20  per  cent. 
General  Tariff  rate,  30  per  cent. 

Ivory  for  Ferrules,  as  per  sample  submitted,  has  been  ruled 
to  be  free  of  duty  under  Tariff  item  674. 

Special  Duty. 

Fluted  Wood  Pie  Plates. — It  has  been  decided  that  fluted 
wood  pie  plates  may  be  admitted  without  being  subject  to  the 
special  duty  clause. 


Incandescent  Lamp  Sockets  for  street  lamps,  known  as 
"series  sockeus,"  measuring  1%  inches  inside  aiameter  and 
over,  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  regular  duty  without 
special  duty. 

Ice  Cream  FTeezers  have  been  declared  to  be  of  a  class  or 
kind  of  goods  manufactured  in  Canada  and  therefore  subject 
to  special  duty  in  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  sell- 
ing price  to  the  purchaser  in  Canada  and  the  fair  market 
value  exceeds  7%  per  cent,  of  the  fair  market  value. 

Incandescent  .Lamps  fitted  with  metal  filaments  of  tungsten- 
or  tantatlum  afe  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  special  duty 
clause. 

Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  Tubing,  Drawn. — The  marginal 
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allowance  is  held  to  be  5  per  cent,  under  paragraph  7  (a)  of 
the  special  duty  regulations. 

Value  for  Duty. 

Wire,  crucible  cast  steel,  valued  at  not  less  than  6  cents 
per  pound,  is  rated  under  item  403  as  follows:  British  Prefer- 
ential rate,  free;  General  Tariff  rate,  5  per  cent.  The  term 
"  value  "  in  this  item  means  the  fair  market  value  for  home 
consumption. 

Medicinal  Preparations. — Unfinished  medicinal  preparations 
which  are  not  sold  for  home  consumption  in  country  of  export 
in  condition  as  sent  into  Canada,  but  which  in  the  finished 
condition  are  sold  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
exclusive  of  special  conditions,  to  purchasers  for  home  con- 
sumption, are  to  be  appraised  for  Customs  purposes  at  a 
proportionate  advance  on  cost  corresponding  to  the  "  cost " 
and  "  usual  home  selling  price "  of  the  finished  article  or 
product.  In  the  case  of  pills  or  compressed  tablets  (not  sold 
by  the  exporter  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  trade  in 
the  open  market  to  purchasers  for  home  consumption),  manu- 
factured from  private  formulae,  and  to  be  subsequently  boxed 
or  bottled  or  not,  under  any  trade  name  and  sold  as  a  pro- 
prietary medicine,  are  to  be  valued  for  duty  at  twice  the 
usual  price  charged  at  the  place  of  export,  in  like  quantities 
and  condition,  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  person  giving  the 
order. 
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Prohibited  Goods. 

Under  the  provisions  of  item  1206,  Schedule  C,  of  the 
Tariff  the  importation  of  the  following  goods  is  prohibited': 
Brooms  from  the  Lee  Broom  &  Duster  Co. 
Reed  furniture  from  Butler  Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 
Clothing  from  the  Star  Clothing  Co. 
Saddletrees  from  the  Sullivan  Saddletree  Factory. 
Saddlery  from  the  Ruwart  Saddlery  Company. 
Brooms  from  the  Central  Broom  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  Vaughan-Monnig  Shoe  Co.;  the 
Selz-Schwab  Shoe  Co.,  and  the  Priesmeyer  Shoe  Co. 

Drawbacks. 

Greases,  Curriers'.-^Number  one  split  grease,  vacuum  cur- 
riers' hard  grease,  and  curriers'  polishing  compound  have  been 
ruled  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent..  General  Tariff, 
under  item  224,  but  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid  will  be  granted, 
as  provided  in  item  1016  of  the  Tariff. 

Grease,  Tanners',  from  Sterling  Oil  Co.,  Emlenton,  Pa.,  has 
been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  item  224,  General  Tariff  rate, 
25  per  cent.  W<hen  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  a  draw- 
back of  99  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid  will  be  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  item  1016  of  the  Tariff. 

Angles  for  Couches. — It  has  been  decided  to  classify  as 
bedsteads  the  iron  structural  work  supporting  bed  couches 
and  children's  iron  cribs,  and  to  allow  a  drawback  of  99  per 
cent,  on  the  angles  described  in  Tariff  item  1015  when  used 
under  such  bed  couches  and  cribs. 

Steel  under  %  inch  in  diameter  or  under  %  inch  square 
imported  to  be  rolled  into  spindle  steel  for  the  manufacture  of 
knobs  and  locks  will  be  entitled  to  99  per  cent,  drawback  under 
the  provisions  of  item  lOQiS  of  the  Tariff. 

A  number  of  other  decisions  were  obtained,  but  as  they 
were  not  of  a  general  character  they  are  not  recorded  in  this 
report. 

Drawback  Regulations. 

It  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  official  returns 
that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  are  not  aware  they  are 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  99'  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid  on 
material  used,  wrought  into  or  attached  to  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  and  exported  therefrom.  It  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  Committee  that  a  prominent  member  of 
this  Association  only  became  aware  of  the  drawback  provisions 
through  a  casual  conversation  on  a  train  with  the  Manager  of 
the  Tariff  Department,  and  as  a  result  his  firm  secured  a 
refund  of  several  hundred  dollars.  Other  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  reported.  Full  information  as  to  the  regula- 
tions can  be  secured  by  forwarding  a  letter  to  the  Tariff 
Department  of  the  Association.  Several  claims  for  refund  have 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

A  large  number  of  complaints  of  a  confidential  nature 
respecting  foreign  manufacturers  dumping  their  goods  into 
Canada  at  export  prices  have  been  investigated  with  excellent 
results. 

In  closing  your  Committee  strongly  recommend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  consult  with  the  Tariff  Department 
respecting  any  Customs  or  Tariff  matters  in  which  they  may 
be  interested. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  MUEEAY,  R.  O.  McCULLOCH, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

R.  W.  Breadner. 

Manager  Tariff  Department. 


Mr.  Ellis  read  opening  of  report,  and  clause  re  ''British  Pre- 
ferential Tariff — Percentage  of  Labior." 

Mir.  EliWs— PenhapiS  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
you  that  sometimes  previously  the  profits  were  allowed  to  be 
comsidered  part  of  «he  25  iper  cent.,  tihe  result  of  wihlch  was>,  the 
preference  to  Great  Britain  was  very  badly  -ahused,  ainid  we 
im.aniufaotureTs  h.ad  many  causes  for  comipladnt,  'but  now  that 
has  been  reotifled.    I  am  sure  you  will  .all  he  very  pleased. 

Clause  adoipteid. 

Mr.  Ellis  read  clauses  re  '■Franco-Canadian  Convention  of 
1907  with  lAniendmemtis"  and  "Special  Customs  Investigating 
Officers  in  Euroipe." 

Mr.  Ellis — ^^That,  gentlemm,  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment, 
is  a  most  imiportan-t  matter.  To  many  of  us  com<e  statements 
either  of  *he  imagination  or  of  fact,  and  yet  they  are  disquiet- 
ing, and  it  is  moist  important  we  should  arrive  at  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  No  manufacturer  ihas  the  opportunities  or 
facilities  or  time  i>o  investigate  these  matters  on  behalf  of 
'himself  and  his  fellow  manufaotureirs,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  advantage  -to  our  memhers  that  there  are  now  estab- 
lisihed  in  Europe  able  men  most  deslTous  and  wiilling  to  ascer- 
tain *he  truth  of  all  the  complaiints  we  have  to  make,  and  all 
we  require  to  do  is  to  convey  those  complaints  to  the  proper 
quarteir,  and  tlhey  are  investigated  vigorously  and  witho'ut 
delay. 

Clauses  adoipted. 

Mr.  Ellis  read  clauses  re  "Trade  Arrangements  with  Cer- 
tain Countries"  and  "Agreememt  witlh  Germany." 

(Mr.  Ellis — ^That  seems  plain  justice.  Why  sihould  our  work- 
linig  (people,  why  should  'we  be  suibjected  to  the  com,petibion  of 
countries  that  aire  aperating  under  more  favorable  conditions 
that  we  are?  Harmonize  the  conditions,  and  we  'will  compete 
with  them  fairly,  on  a  fair  field  and  no  favof." 

Clauses  adopted. 

Mr.  Ellis  read  clauses  re  "Agreement  with  Belgium," 
"Agreement  with  the  Netherlands,"  "Agreement  with  Italy"  and 
"Trade  Relations  with  United  States." 

Mr.  Ellis — Now  follows,  wihlch  you  can  read  at  yonr  ICiisure, 
a  statement  sihowing  Canadian  manufactured  articles  princi- 
pally affected  by  recent  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  I  imight  be  here  justified  iin  saying  tlhat  wMle  there 
was  a  possibility  of  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  United  States 
being  applied  to  Canada,  and  the  iproducts  of  our  country,  and 
while  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  tO'  sacrifice  any 
Caniadian  industry  it  they  thoug-ht  it  proper  in  the  interests  ot 
the  wihole  of  Canada,  our  manufacturers  felt  very  nervous. 
We  do  not  like  to  feel  we  can  have  our  industries  placed  in 
jeopardy  unless  the  matter  is  open  to  discusBion  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament,  wlhein  we  may  'have  an  opportunity  to  defend 
ourselves.  In  this  instance,  ihad  the  United  States  demanded 
more,  and  had  it  been  thoUigfht  not  politic  to  enter  into  a  tariff 
war,  w'ho  is  to  say  to  what  extent  concessions  miglht  have  been 
made,  and  to  what  extent  many  ,of  our  manufacturers  might 
have  been  very  iseriously  affected?  It  is  just  as  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  lit  is  not  satisfactory  to  us  to  'have  conditions 
in  such  a  shape  that  at  the  shortest  possible  moment,  to  appease 
a  foreign  country,  the  interests  of  any  of  us  may  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

Were  Industries  Notified? 

Mr.  C.  R.  McCullougih  (iHamilton) — May  I  ask  tihe  speaker 
through  you,  Mr.  President,  if  any  one  of  these  thirteen  indus- 
tries which  are  affected  was  communicated  with  to  find  out 
what  their  attitude  wias  towards  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Ellis — I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  that.  I  would 
like  to  ask  our  Tariff  Officer  to  reply  to  thiat.  The  question  is, 
when  certain  concessions  w^ere  made  to  t'he  United  Star.os  for 
the  purposie  of  avoiding  the  apipHoation  of  the  maximum 
tariff  against  the  products  of  this  country,  were  the  indus- 
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tries  affected  ciomm'Umicateid  wiith  before-ihand  and  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  ttoe  sdituiatioin? 

Mr.  Breadner — I  unideTstand  t'hey  were  not. 

Mr.  McCullioiUig'h — ^That  raises  a  very  iimportant  mia'tter.  If 
t'he  businesses  of  this  cou'ntry  are  to  be  .piaced  in  jeapardy  by 
Siudh  overt  aet's  as  itihese,  it  is  inideed  time  t'hat  the  matter 
s^houid  be  very  carefully  considered  iby  sucib  an  association  as 
this.  We  should  see  to  it  that  any  steps  ifchat  mi:g!ht  be  taken 
s'hould  ibe  taikein  so  that  the  iindustries  of  the  country  mlgiht 
not  be  'placed  in  the  very  unihappy  condition  of  those  thirteen, 
or  wihatever  n'Uimber  it  may  be,  affeoteid  by  these  red'uctions. 

Mr.  Breadner — I  might  say  under  the  iprovision®  of  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Tariff  Act  tihe  iGrOve;rnor-in-CiOUincdil  'has  power  to 
apply  the  intermediate  tariff  rates  on  all  articles,  or  to  as 
many  articles  as  he  sees  fit,  in  relation  to  any  coiuntry,  and 
this  can  ail  toe  done  by  the  Governor-'in-Council  without  any 
person  toeiing  advised. 

Mr.  Ellis — ^Wonid  Mr.  Breadner  kindly  inform'  those  pre- 
sent what  would)  be  the  average  reduction  ^uipon  our  present 
tariff  iproteotion  if  the  int'ermediate  rates  were  applied  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Breadner — From  2i/^  to  5  per  cent.  In  iron  and  steel  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  E'liis — It  is  a  very  serious  isituation  when  an  a  niego- 
tiat'ion  for  treatment  witih  a  forei'gn  ipoweir  any  of  us  may 
have  the  protection  we  now  enjoy  reduced  from  2%  to  5  per 
cenit.  I  don't  doubt  at  aM  'but  that  5  iper  cent,  would  ibe  a  very 
serious  handicap  for  many  of  our  industries. 

Claiuses  adopted. 

Mr.  Ellis  read  clause  re  "Importation  of  Railway  Cars." 

'Mr.  Ellis — ^That  really,  gentlemien,  emip'hasizes  t'he  wisdom 
of  our  members  -im  apipoinbing  a  tariff  offi'cer  and  expert  man 
wibo  can  live  with  the  job  until  something  is  acoomiplisihed. 
You  and  I  are  busy  with  our  own  affairs,  anid  have  not  time  to 
devote  to  the  affairs  of  the  otiher  memibers.  In  fact,  many 
things  go  by  neglect  for  the  reason  that  our  time  is  so  occu- 
pied, and  when  we  have  one  lof  the  atolest  ofRiceirs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Customs  service  who  is  O'nly  lasking  what  is 
just  and  right,  and.  negotiating  'up'on  principles  'O'f  the  utmost 
good  feeliu'g  to  bring  abo'ut  an  understanding  that  will  be 
mutually  benefi'Cial  to  all  of  us,  I  would  say  that  it  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  our  memherslhip. 

Mr.  Bertram  (Dundas) — I  would  like  to  ask  what  steps 
were  taken  to  collect  the  back  duty  on  the  importation  of 
oars  prior  to  this,  or  can  that  duty  be  collected? 

Mr.  Breadner — Information  was  received  by  the  Tariff 
Department  th'at  a  large  numher  of  cars  had  been  imported 
d'urinig  the  last  three  years  free  of  'duty  'unider  the  guise  of 
international  traffic.  S'teips  'were  taken  to  find  out  if  s'uch  was 
the  case,  'and  on  investigation  it  was  found  the  charge  made 
was  correct.  Evidence  Tvas  submitted  to  'the  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms to  'that  effect,  anid  as  a  result  upon  those  oars  that  were 
used  'for  local  traffi'C  the  Minister  of  Customs  has  demiau'de'd 
duty.  The  price  of  the  Canadian  car  companies  for  their  cars 
was  very  little  in  excess  of  the  United  States  price,  althO'Ugb 
much  of  the  raw  material,  such  as  beams,  channels,  and  so 
on,  that  are  not  made  in  Canada,  has  to  be  imported.  The 
revenue  'would  be  increased  b'y  the  dufiy  on  such  raw  -material, 
and  not  only  the  Canadian  car  companies  are  being  benefited, 
but  the  allied  interests  are  being  benefited,  and  the  revenue 
is  being  benefited  by  the  action  taken. 

j     Mr.  Ellis — It  will  please  you  all  to  know  that  Mr.  Breadner 
/  is  welcom'C  at  Ottawa;  every  ifiacility  'is  afforided  him  to  acquaint 
the  Government  'with  all  matters  we  desire  them  to  be  informed 
upon.    There  is  such  an  amicahle  cond'ition  existing  between 
ourselves  and  the  Department  at  Ottawa  'that  'it  is  'of  the 
^greatest  possible  advantage  to  every  one  of  'US. 
Clause  adopted. 

Mr.  Ellis  read  clause  re  "Orders-in-Oouncil." 


Interpretation  of  Clause. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Waddie  (Hamiltoin) — I  'would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Bireiadner  if  we  have  ever  got  a  ruling  on  the  question  of  this 
gauge?  I  have  found  that  there  was  a  'great  deal  lOf  miisunder- 
standing  amon'gst  'impor'terB  of  sheets  as  to  the  statement 
"over  fourteen  gauge,"  whether  that  means  heavier  or  lighter 
than  fourteen  gauge.  It  really  means  lighter;  it  me'ans  15, 
16,  and  so  on.  This  reads  "over  fourteen  gauge,"  and  a  man 
'might  bring  'in  ten  gauge  and  say  that  is  liglhter. 

Mr.  Breadner — It  means  the  very  opposite.  If  you  will 
look  'at  item  384  of  the  tariff  it  says,  rolled  iro'n  or  steel  sheets 
and  plates  polished,  etc.,  fourteen  gauge  and  'thinner.  T'hat 
means  that  all  those  O'Old  rolled  sheets  'are  entitled  to  entry  at 
5  per  cent.  The  Order-'in-Council  advises  'Oold  rolled  sheets 
thicker  than  fourteen  gauge. 

'Mr.  Waiddie — It  means  thicker  than  fourteen  gauge.  It  says 
inch  and  a  half  wide.  What  is  the  limit?  Could  they  bring 
in  bars? 

Mr.  Breadner — No,  heoause  they  couid  not  be  plates  or 
sheets  if  they  were  bars.  They  could  bring  in  a  quarter  of  an 
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inch  thick  cold  rolled  sheets  or  plates  of  steel  with  sheared 
edges;  they  would  have  to  be  thicker  than  fourteen'  gauge, 
and  they  must  not  he  less  than  lone  and  'a  'half  inches  in 
width. 

Mr.  Ellis! — It  might  be  'well  to  emphasize  just  in  this  con- 
nection that  'many  of  O'ur  members  have  matters  of  a  confi- 
dential character  that  the  Tariff  Offioer  'will  deal  'directly  with, 
and  they  'd'O  not  come  before  the  Tariff  C'ommittee.  It  is  not 
well  that  they  should.  If  any  memher  'of  our  Association  finds 
in  any  port  of  entry  that  the  Customs  Officer  misunderstands 
the  intierpretation  of  the  reguliations,  or  if  he  is  very  zealous 
in  insisting  upon  what  the  member  thinks  is-  not  correct,  by 
applying  to  our  Tariff  Officer  that  m'ember  has  immediate 
and  prompt  attentio'n,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  he  satisfactory. 
Eadh  memher  will  have  the  further  assur'ance  that  no  matter 
wihat  'disputes  may  arise  between  him  and  the  Department, 
that  the  matter  rests  with  our  Tariff  Offi'cer  and  is  not  brought 
before  the  Tariff  Ciommittee  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
P'Olicy  in  connection  with  our  membership. 

I  therefore  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
this  report. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Munro  (Mointreal)— Mr.  President,  I  have'  much 
pleasure  as  a^  memher  of  the  Tariff  Committee  in  seconding 
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t'he  adoption  oi  thris  rep'ort.  I  am  sure  it  will  toe  received  with 
a  very  cordial  weJcome  toy  all  ttoe  memtoers.  Yiou  can  only 
realize  toy  following  these  claiusesi  im  detail  'how  very  great 
tias  toeen  the  latoor  .undertaken,  mot  so  muc'h  toy  the  Tariff 
Committee  as  toy  our  excellent  'officer.  The  adjustment  of  the 
existing  tariff  to  its  proiper  conditioTL  ihas  really  been  the  study 
of  a  year.  Aipart  from  the  European  comipliicatioms  that  arose 
in  connection  with  the  French  Treaty,  etc.,  the  great  part  of 
t!he  work  ihas  toeen  related  to  the  adjustment  and  proper  under- 
standing, wtoic'h  can  only  toe  done  toy  expert  men.  The  Minister 
O'f  Finance  I  am  sure  Ihas  toeen  toimself  enlightened  very  much, 
aJnd  li'as  cordially  exipressed  his  appreciation  ot  the  work  of 
Mr.  'Breadnier  from  time  to  time.  I  Ihave  toeard  it  reported 
f  that  Mr.  Breadner  does  not  get  all  'he  wants.  It  womld  seem 
too  sweeping  to  expect  that,  tout  'he  ihas  established  this^  posi- 
tion for  ihimself,  that  <he  never  makes  a  claim  untii  toe  is 
\  satisfied  it  is  a  just  one,  and  having  estatolished  that  he  has  toeen 
in  nearly  every  instance  atole  to  satisfy  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  the  Minister  of  CuBtoms,  that  this  Association 
\_only  wants  wtoat  is  reasionatole  a;nd  rigiM.  I  am  sure  it  gives 
me  pleasure  in  coupling  with  the  seconding  of  t/his^  motion 
eua  exipression  of  appreciation  of  our  oflSoer,  Mr.  Breadner. 
(Aipplause.) 

Mr.  Waddie  (Hamilton) — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in 
order  to  make  some  remarks  now  on  the  future  work  of  tihe 
Tiairiff  Committee.  I  wanted  to  make  some  remarks  upon  that; 
and  make  some  suggestions,  and  I  think  probably  this  would  toe 
the  time  to  do  it.   Would  it  toe  in  order  to  do  that  now? 

The  President— Yes. 


V 


Suggests  Educational  Campaign. 


Mr.  Waddie — ^^The  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that  the 
Tariff  Commiittee  might  take  lin  toand  the  subject  of  Issuing 
a  sort  of  educational  programme  in  the  shape  of  articles 
either  to  toe  printed  in  Industrial  Canada  or  separately 
distrltouted,  dealing  with  tihe  question  of  free,  trade  and  pro- 
tection, or  with  the  question  of  free  imiportations  and  state 
aided  im,portations.  I  think  on  our  tri,p  across  ithe  Continent 
we  toave  missed  a  numtoer  of  very  favorable^  oipportunities  of 
explaining  to  the  people  on  the  iprairies  w-hat  this  tariff  reafly 
means,  wliat  protection  really  means  to  tIMs  country,  and  I 
think  it  -will  toe  a  mistake  if  we  allow  the  matter  to  drop. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  free  trade  germ  has 
toeen  started,  and  it  is  growing,  and  as  we  are  Jooking  for 
OUT  immigration  from  the  Old  Country  to  a  great  extent,  the 
free  trader  from  the  Old  Country  will  be  coming  over  ihere, 
and  the  free  trade  germ  will  grow  more  rapidly.  I  come 
from  the  Old  Country  myself.  I  know  that  as  a  free  trader  I 
found  thie  conditions  irksome  ipersonally  in  a  country  which 
is  like  this,  a  protection  country,  and  wiithout  looking  fully 
into  the  m.atter  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  free  trade  has 
got  to  toe;  that  is  the  feeling  .of  a  man  who  has  been  a  free 
trader.  We  at  home  have  never  considered  this  question,  and 
I  think  a  lot  of  people  out  here  wlho  have  taken  the  other 
view  of  the  matter  have  never  considered  what  the  tariff 
means;  they  have  not  considered  that  this  country,  for 
•Instance,  must  have  a  revenue;  it  must  have  a  larger  revenue 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  well  established 
country,  because  we  have  got  to  carry  out  enormous  develop- 
menits;  we  have  got  to  spend  miillions  and  hundreds^  of  mil- 
lions in  this  country  in  developing,  and  we  must  provide  for 
that  in  some  way.  Whether  it  is  by  idirect  taxation  or  by  tax- 
ation of  importaitions  is  a  matter  that  the  country  has  got 
to  decide,  and  haS'  practically  decided,  tout  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people,  particularly  toaok  on  ithe  farms,  who  thinK 
that  they  are  simply  toeing  soaked,  simply  toeing  chargeid  extra 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  and  I  think  the  Tariff 
Committee  of  our  Association  could  go  into  this  matter  very 


fully  and  put  it  before  these  Grain  Growers'  Associations  and 
otners  who  are  the  chief  movers  in  this  matter,  and  put  it 
before  ithem  in  a  way  that  would  show  them  exactly  what 
tariff  means.  At  every  little  place  and  every  big  place 
we  have  stopped  at  on  our  way  across  we  have  been  met  by 
people  who  are  anxious  to  have  torancih  estatolishments  put  in 
their  towns,  showing  all  across  the  prairie  that  these  people 
realize  that  industries  mean  population  and  prosperity,  and 
that  these  industries  must  be  maintained;  and  we  know, 
that  the  'only  way  the  industries  in  Caniada  can  compete  is 
by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  tousiness  they  can  do,  and 
that  none  of  us  would  consider  the  question  of  establishing 
branch  industries  unless  we  were  sure  we  were  going  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  Canadian  tousiness  and  market.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  leakage  from  the  United  States  our  chances  for  the 
estatolishment  of  branch  industries  is  diminishing  all  the 
time. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  suggestion,  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee draw  up  a  propaganda  and  work  upon  these  lines  to 
see  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  is  laid  not  before  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  tout  toefore  the  users,  in  a  light  that 
would  perhaps  open  their  eyes  educationally.  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  allow  this  free 
trade  germ  to  grow.  We  ought  to  get  good  arguments  it  the 
hauids  of  our  supporters,  and  supply  them  with  tariff  argu- 
ments so  that  they  miigiht  meet  the  arguments  of  any  free 
traderis.  It  is  just  the  siame  practically;  take  these  towns 
that  we  have  toeen  passing  through.  If  they  touild  up  a  mar- 
ket, as  they  have  done — ^they  have,  spent  $20,0i0'0,  for  ins'tance, 
in  putting  up  a  market — they  charge  everybody  who  uses 
that  market  for  business  purposes.  They  ought  to  understand 
that  this  'country  is  spending  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  building  up  and  developing  a  market,  and  we  have 
the  right  to  charge  anybody  that  comies  in  from  ithe  outside 
^and  does  business  in  it.  (Applause.)  We  should  have  a  series 
of  strong  articles  published  on  these  lines,  which  would 
enatole  the  ordinary  lajmian  to  understand  what  tariff  means. 

The  President — Is  that  a  resolution,  or  do  you  wish  that 
sent  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Tariff  Committee. 
1  Mr.  Waddie — I  would  move  that  an  educational  cam- 
paign toe  instituteid  by  our  Tariff  Committee. 
,  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis — I  mighit  say  that  the  Tariff  Committee  has 
now  under  consideration  some  method  of  informing  the  peo- 
I;  pie  of  Canada,  and  partieularly  of  the  W'est,  respecting  the 
*  fairness  and  justness  of  our  position.  At  Portage  La  Prairie 
we  had  a  most  extraordinary  statement  made  toy  onie  of  the 
speakers  to  this  effect:  "I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  tax 
seven  millions  of  people  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year." 
He  did  not  elucidate  his  line  of  reasoning;  he  did  not  go  on 
to  say  whether  he  felt  we  did  not  require  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, or  that  it  would  not  toe  properly  spent,  or  that  it  was 
not  adding  to  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportation  and  to 
the  prosiperity  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  grain 
grower — ^because  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  of  us  that 
every  dollar  expended  in  the  dheapening  of  transportation 
means  that  much  more  left  in  tihe  pockets  of  the  people — ^but 
the  assumption  was,  as  he  was  addressing  manufacturers,  that 
his  objection  w^as  not  to  the  raising  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  from  seven  millions  of  people,  but  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  did  raise  it.  It  would  have  been  a  very  Interesting 
piece  of  tactics  on  our  part,  seeing  he  has  specially  invited  us 
to  be  frank  and  fair,  and  seeing  these  were  not  personal  mat- 
ters, tout  business  matters,  had  we  asked  that  gentleman  this 
question:  If  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  present  method  of 
raising  one  hundred  millions,  what  other  method  would  he 
substitute,  and  to  ask  him  tO'  commit  hims'^lf  as  to  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  take  the  responsitoility  of  overturning  the 
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fiscal  poJicy  of  this  country  which  has  r&Siulted  in  such  mar- 
velo'Uis  ■prosipierity.  Would  ihe,  in  tbe  interests  of  tJhe  ccuntry, 
do  'wlhat  not  amy  of  us  woulid  tlhimk  of  doiing  in  the  conduct  ai 
our  ibusineiss^ — ^for,  after  all,  a  icoumtry  is  a  large  ibusiness,  and 
we  iDusiness  men  woiuld  never  think  of  experimenting  witih 
tihe  great  interests  that  are  in  our  dharge;  we  ■would  never 
bhink  oi  overtuTning  a  (policy  w'hic'h  :had  ibeen  the  ipolicy 
for  so  many  years  of  ifh©  'DoroiiMon  of  Canada,  naising  its 
revenue  by  way  of  imiport  duties,  and  while  requiring  to  raise 
a  specified  amo-unt  oif  money,  raising  it  in  a  majnner  ithat  wonld 
protect  Canadian  interests  and  give  employment  to  Cana- 
dian people. 

It  is  a  very  ouriious  thing  to  me,  >Mr.  President,  to  oom- 
preihend  why  men,  clever  in  many  other  ways,  could  take 
objection  to  tbe  fact  that  in  the  levying  of  duties  they  sihould 
be  levied  in  a  manner  that  "will  ihave  itwo  most  toeneficial 
results,  one,  saipiplying  the  needs  O'f  the  country,  and  tihe  otiher, 
developing  its  industries.  We  taxpayers  often  say  witMn 
our  municiipalities,  we  are  indifferent  to  hiow  much  yon  tax 
us  so  long  as  the  money  is  Tvisely  expended;  'we  would  rather 
pay  double  the  tax  and'  ihave  sometliiing  for  it  than  pay  a 
lower  tax  and  have  it  wasted. 

Public  Must  Be  Informed. 

If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlhexe  is  a  groiwing  feeling  among 
the  agricultural  districts  of  this  great  country  that  the  present 
fiscal  system  of  this  country  is  entirely  wrong,  that  is  not 
going  to  be  righted  by  platform  oratory.  The  interests  of 
this  country  are  pro'baMy  more  diversified  tlian  any  country 

^  under  the  sun.  No  one  can  travel  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ■witlhouit  remaTking  upon  the  varied  and  diversified 
interests  of  this  country,  uipon  the  manifold  means  of  em- 
ployment of  our  people,  eacih  of  whom  ihas  Ms  own  problems, 
each  «ne  of  whom  has  an  interest  in,  our  country.  We,  en- 
gaged in  one  industry,  have  no  right  to  say  our  interests  only 
should  be  considered.  Neither  has  the  agriculturalist  a  right 
to  say  his  interests  only  should  be  considered.  I  think  that 
the  member®  of  this  organization  are  perfectly  willing  to 
meet  representatives  of  ihe  agricultural  interest,  and,  in 
kindly  conference  as  business  men  tackling  this  matter  in  a 
business  way,  to  satisfy  each  other  that  all  these  great  pro- 
blems tending  to  the  f uturie  prosperity  and  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  our  oountry,  must  t)e  settled  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concession,  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take;  and  if  concession  on 
our  part  is  necessary  in  order  that  their  interests  should  'be 
developed,  and  if  concession  on  their  part  is  necessary  in 
order  that  our  interests  should  be  developed,  that  we  can  meet 
as  fellow  Canadians,  and  we  can  together  satisfy  ourselves 

\  as  to  wfcat  is  the  proper  course. 

M'any  of  our  members  must  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  discussion  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  United 
States  over  these  tariff  matters.  Probably  the  greatest  wis- 
dom of  that  country  has  been  employed,  and  no  money  has 
been  spared  to  investigate  this  subject  economically,  senti- 
mentally, and  in  every  other  way.  They  realize,  as  we  realize, 
that  both  the  producer  and  consumer  must  be  protected,  that 
both  labor  and  capital  have  their  rights.  The  last  deliverance 
of  President  Taft  has  peculiar  significance  to  us.  It  is,  in  my 
homely  words — ^I  can't  remember  exactly  ihow  he  expressed 
them — "We  will  not  engage  in  a  wide-spread  tariff  revision 
again,  it  is  too  upsetting  to  the  whole  country;  the  loss 
of  money  interests  is  enormous  toy  reason  of  the  un- 
rest that  is  created;  but  we  will  take  each  schedule  of 
our  tariff,  we  will  have  it  examined  by  experts,  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  study  these  economic  questions, 
mien  whose  business  it  is  to  study  cause  and  effect,  men  who 
will  have  at  their  service  the  records  and  experience  of  our 
country,  anid  wlho,  by  maiking  enquiry,  by  meeting  people  in- 


terested, both  producer  and  consumer,  by  studyiing  past  history, 
will  take  up  a  particular  section  of  the  industry  of  our  country 
and  will  make  a  recommendation  to  the  authorities  in  power. 
Consequenitly  that  counitry  is  revising  the  tariff  toy  stages,  it 
is  applying  its  whole  thought  and  attention  to  individual 
interests,  and  before  creating  any  disturbance,  and  beforo 
unsettling  even  one  iuidus'try  every  facility  is  offered  for  con- 
olusaons  of  a  ripe  chiaracter  toy  wbiiah  it  will  toe  proven  to  be 
proper  in  the  interests  of  both  those  engaged  in  the  industries 
and  tihe  interests  of  those  tbat  'have  to  abide  toy  the  policy  of 
those  industries. 

Wihile  I  am  on  my  feet  I  w^ant  to  read  statistics  showing 
a  most  marvelous  situation  in  the  United  States.  You  know, 
Mr.  President,  that  that  country  'has  been  bro'ught  to  its 
present  proud  condition  under  the  protective  tariff.  We  bave 
watched  tiheir  progress,  their  prosperity  and  tbeir  patriotism 
'for  tbeir  own  interests,  and  only  a  few  minutes  ago  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Tariff  Committee  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
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United  States  are  receiving  concess'ions  from'  every  country 
under  the  sun,  not  by  giving  concessions,  but  by  applying  the 
big  stick.  They  say,  and  I  think  with  a  large  d'egree  of 
justification,  "We  have  a  large  market,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  you  outside  people  to  come  intO'  this  m'arket 
an'd  take  some  advantage  of  it.  If  you  do,  you  must  pay  for  it, 
you  must  'recompense  us;  if  you  are  go'ing  to  compete  with 
our  people  in  supplying  their  customers  you  must  recom- 
pense 'US  by  giving  us  special  privileges'  in  your  market  in 
order  that  lOur  people  miay  come  into  your  country  and 
obtain  some  advantages  there." 

Growth  Under  Protection. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  few  statistics  I  want  to  worry  you 
with  have  reference  to  the  exports  of  the  produdts  of  the 
factories  of  the  United  'States.  In  'the  year  1880  tbey  amoimted 
to  $122,000,000;  in  one  decade,  the  next  census  in  1890,  sbows 
a  grO'W'tb  to  $179,000,000,  'Only  some  $57,000,000  in  ten  years. 
The  next  decade,  1900,  s'hows  'a  most  m'arvelous  increase, 
$485,000,000;  and  tben  when  you  come  to  the  present  year, 
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1910,  $768,000,000.  In  18S0  the  iproducts  of  the  factoTies  of 
the  Uniited  States  reipresented  but  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exiports  of  the  United  States.  In  1910  the  exports  of  the 
prO'ducts  of  the  industries  of  that  oO'Untry  .xepresents  45  per 
cemt.  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Presideint,  tihiat  of  laU  the  exports  of 
that  great  ooiuntry  t^he  prodiucts  of  ithe  na'aniufacturing  inidus- 
tries  represent  45  ipeT  cent!  With  W'hat  signiificance  do  those 
figures  piresent  themselves  to  us?  It  means  instead  of  the 
raw  mateirials  of  tihe  Uurited  States  being  exported  for  the 
purpose  of  giiving  emiployment  to  foreign  labor,  they  are 
now  being  converted  into  the  flnislheid  article  by  young  Aimeri- 
cans  anid  exported  in  their  finiisihed  con'dition.  (Applause.) 
Wihy,  Mt.  President,  I  don't  thin^k  tihere  is  any  interest  in  this 
Dominion  which  requires  to  lhave  iconfidence  in  the  future  of 
its  country,  in  the  stabiLiity  of  its  tariff  arrangement,  more 
than  that  of  the  manufiacturers.  I  had  occasion  at  Winnipeg, 
briefly,  very  briefly  as  you  know,  to  refer  to  the  fact  tHat 
wihen  a  manufacturer,  or  wben  any  citizen  of  our  conntry, 
proposes  to  enter  into  our  industries  ihe  must  first  erect  a 
building  for  the  ipurpose  of  -carryinig  on  ihis  business,  a  build- 
ing, which,  unless  ihe  is  able  to  use  it,  lhas  no  marketable 
value.  Then  ihe  requires  to  stock  it  with  machinery,  which 
is  only  of  value  as  a  scrap  ;heaip  unless  :he  continues  to  use 
it.  T'here  is  a  flxeid  investment,  something  w'hidh  iS'  abso- 
lutely 'Worthless.  It  is  not  like  a  merchant  buying  merchan- 
dise; if  be  finds  he  has  imade,  a  mistiake  be  can  idispose  of  it 
very  quickly  at  some  slight  sacrifice.  Now,  after  the  manu- 
factureir  bas  bis  building  and  bis  machinery,  wbat  next? 
He  must  tben  arrange  to  get  bis  raw  material,  and  even  at 
that  point  be  stands  helpless  until  be  employs  labor  that 
wants  employment  in  order  to  produce  the  finished  article, 
and  in  Canada,  to  a  greater  extent  than  otber  countries,  he 
requires  to  meTabandise  tbat  article,  be  requires  to  d.istri- 
bute  it  to  all  parts  of  this  Dominion;  be  requires  to  be  not 
only  a  producer,  but  a  merchant.  When  you  consider  the 
confidence  a  man  of  means  must  have  to  place  bis  money 
in  that  fixed  manner  that  might  be  easily  destroyed  in  case 
of  any  c'hange  of  tbe  fiscal  ipolicy  of  tb.is  country,  I  don't 
believe,  and  I  don't  tbink  any  of  us  believe,  tbat  tbe  powers 
tbat  be  in  Ottawa  would  be  stampeded  by  such  resolutions 
as  bave  been  iplaced  in  tbe  bands  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  our 
honored  Premier,  during  bis  iprogress  tbro'ugb  this  country; 
and  I  feel  equally  certain  that  the  gentlemen  wbo  were  tbe 
sponsors  of  those  resoilutions  bave  not  given  tbe  matter  tbat 
consideration  tbat  they  should,  and  I  think,  further,  tbat 
had  they  studied  tbe  statistics  of  otber  countries  they  would 
have  realized  tbe  destructive  cbaracter  of  what  they  ask,  and 
bow  very  great  and  imiportant  interests  in  tbisi  country  would 
be  miost  disastrously  affected.  Wby,  Mr.  President,  bow  does 
it  help  us  if  our  banks  are  overflowing  with  money,  bow 
does  it  affect  tbe  working  man  walkiiUg  on  the  street  seeking 
employment  unless  someone  comes  in  between  with  courage 
and  mental  equipiment,  with  trained  ability,  who  can  bring 
money  and  labor  together,  and  in  itbat  way  conduce  to  tbe 
prosperity  of  our  country?  You  know  when  we  enter  upon 
a  subject  of  tbis  cbaracter  it  is  so  vast,  its  interests  are  so 
imiportant,  it  is  so  interwioven  with  'the  wbole  future  of  tbis 
country,  tbat  one  s'tands  in  amiazement  wben  such  resolutions 
are  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  those'  wbo  are  ruling  tbis  country, 
and  upon  whose  sbonlders'  tbe  responsibility  rests'  of  the 
prosperity  of  tbis  great  'domain.  (Aipplause.) 

Mr.  Waddle — I  would  like  to  'make  tbis  suiggestio'n,  tbat  it 
be  a  recomme'ndaJtlon  to  the  Tariff  Oo'mmittee  to  consider 
mean's  by  wbicb  a  proper  'understanding  of  t'be  Canadian 
Tar?^-  be  furnished  to  tbe  general  public,  ©spe'Ciially  in  the 
agricftjtural  idistricts;  and  I  would  also  m:ake  the  suggestion 
tbat  a-  select  committee  representing  tbis  Association  meet 
with  other  representative  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  sp'reading 
this  information. 
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Mr.  R'obertsou  (Hamilton) — I  would  bave  very  'm-uob  plea- 
sure in  secondi'ng  tbis  re'comimeu'dation.  It  was  at  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  recommeindation  'was  'm'ade  to  appoint  a 
select  oo'mmlttee  to  diisseminate  tbe  information.  In  second- 
ing this  resolution  /I  would  like  to  take  tbis  opportunity  of 
expressing  what  miay  be  in  the  nature  of  a  slight  criticism 
of  the  m'anner  in  wbicb  our  views  were  placed  before  these 
different  bo'dies  on  the  trip  here.  There  are  many  ^of  us  wbo 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  tbe  high  protectionists.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  almost  extinct  people  myself.  I  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  tbe  policy  of  higher  protection,  and  to  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  to  a  great  many  of  tbe  farmers  who  were  repre- 
sented on  the  rural  committees  in  tbe  different  places'  at 
which  we  'were  entertained,  the  te-nor  of  the  speeches  made, 
and  this  constant  reference  to  protection,  'protection,  m'ust 
bave  been  very  weariu'g,  and  surely  some  different  'mianner 
could  be  found  in  which  to  present  our  views.  If  it  is  true 
we  'want  higher  protectio-n,  'for  heaven's  S'ake  don't  let  us  go 
into  'the  rural  and  agricultural  com-mnnities  'and  give  them 
tbis  dose  in  such  lunpalatable  form;  surely  some  sugar -coiat- 
ing  can  be  P'Ut  U'pon  it,  and  Instead  of  its  being  a  plea  for 
'more  protection,  let  it  be  a  little  more  on  tbe  lines  of  a 
friendly  idiscu'ssion  on  raising  the  revenue.  I  tbitik  tbe  point 
which  Mr.  Waddie  referred  to  is  the  point  upon  which  the 
m'ost  stre'SS  'Sbou'ld  be  laid,  that  we  need  a  rev^enue  in  tbis 
country,  and  'that  unless  they  are  prepared  to  'adapt  very 
drastic  m'easures  they  shoul'd  be  prepared  to  put  up  'with  tbe 
y^resemt  imethod  of  raising  'a  revenue. 

Protection  Not  Talked  Enough. 


\^  Mr.  Firstbrook  (Toro'nto) — I  must  enter  a  protest.  I 
heard  all  the  speeches  on  'the  way  here,  'and  I  don't  tbink  that 
there  is  good  gro'U'Ud  for  the  objection  that  is  raiseid.  I  may 
say,  furtbier,  so  far  as  I  understand,  those  who  have  tbe 
treaties  in  charge  were  very  careful  to  guard  'the  interests 
that  these  gemtlemen  seem  to  'protest  so  much  a'bout.  I  don't 
think  at  all  that  there  was  too  m'ucb  made  of  biigh  protection, 
I  I  don't  think  there  was  enough  made  of  the  point  of  pro- 
\  1  teotion  in  this  country,  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  of  this 
\  country.  I  think  W'C  miig'bt  make  a  great  d'eal  more  of  'that 
point  an'd  many  others  points  so  far  as  the  general  interests 
of  the  'Country  are  concerne'd,  and  I  'think  tbe  miatter  tbat  was 
up'perm'ost  in  tbe  minds  of  all  the  speakers  along  the  line  in 
asking  for  protection  was  that  it  was  not  for  the  manufac- 
turer  alone,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  tbe  community, 
and  of  all  the  citizens  'of  this  country.  I  don't  tbinik  tbe 
gentleme'n  have  any  ground  whatever  for  the  protest  they 
have  entered. 

Mr.  McK'illop  (West  Lome) — ^^In  nearly  every  town  in  the 
West  we  mwe  met  'witb  great  'inducem'ents  to  'Come  out  and 
start  i'n'du'stries;  at  the  same  time  we  were  'given  extended 
notice  that  free  trade  was  becoming  tbe  question  in  the 
West,  tbat  free  trade  was  nece'ssary  for  the  develop'ment  of 
the  W-est.  These  things  I  don't  think  'were  sufliciently 
answered  except  at  Winnipeg.  lAt  Oalgary  tbat  question  didn't 
come  up;  Oalgary  appeared  to  be  the  city  t'hat  was  open  to 
tbe  proper  consideration  of  this  question.  'But,  in  the  other 
towns  and  cities  the  free  trade  element  was  strongly  to  t'be 
front.  I  thought  our  representatives  did  not  answer  those 
questions  as  'fairly  and  fully  as  they  could.  I  supp'Ose  the  rea- 
BO'U  'for  that  was  'that  the  time  was  too  limited..  But  I  'did 
think  at  Winnipeg  land  Calgary  what  was  said  W'as  along  the 
right  lines;  it  ap'pealed  to  my  re'ason.  At  tbe  other  points  I 
can't  see  that  there  was  anyithing  done  in  the  way  of  asking 
for  hiigber  protection,  or  in  making  the  ©tatemeint  that  we 
were  protectionists;  we  did  not  emphasize  fully  the  principles 
for  which  tbe  mianufacturers  of  this  country  sta'nd,  that  is, 
the  measure  of  proteoti'on  necessary,  not  only  tO'  mianufac- 
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Vturers,  but  to  everyone,  to  the  'farmers  and  the  artisans,  and 
everyone  else. 

Mr.  C.  R.  MoOuUo'Ugth — I  -don't  tiMnk  this  resolution  calls 
for  debate.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  protection  at  all,  evi- 
dently. 

Mr.  Waddie — I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  There  is  a 
misunderstamdinig  on  tihe  ipart  of  these  tw'o  gentlemen.  I 
didn't  mean  to  criticize  the  utterances  on  our  way  across 
the  country,  hut  to  coodemii  the  want  of  utterance;  that  was 
wtiat  I  wi&hed:.  I  wisih  to  state  tihat  It  was  not  that  what 
we  said  was-  wTong,  but  that  we  idddn't  say  anything  at  all. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution. 


Opposes  Resolution. 

Mr.  Saunders  (Goderidh) — Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would 
be  un'wise  for  this  ho-dy  to  submit  to  our  Tariff  Committee 
any  suc'h  resolutio^n  -as  we  have  before  us  to-day.  I  think 
t'hOiSe  wiho  answered  to  the  addresses  in  the.  various  towns 
we  came  i.n  contact  with  were  very  wise  in  not  replying  fully 
to  the  matter  of  protection  or  free  trade.  My  own  idea  in 
the  matter  is  this,  that  this  Association  as  an  Association 
should  not  assert  itself  and  sihOiUld  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  tariff  qiuestioin.  I  t^hink  it  would  be  very  ill 
timed  for  us,  and  very  unwise  to  iput  ourselves  up  as  the  only 
peo'ple  whO'  understand  this  tariff  question  perfectly;  I  think 
we  should  give  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  and  the  people 
of  tihe  Northwest  some  credit  for  good  common  sense,  some 
.c^j^dit  for  investigating  these  matters  wihich  come  t)efore 
tliem.  I  think  it  would  toe  very  unwise  for  tfcis  body  to 
propaga^te  or  institute  any  discussion  upon  the  tariff  matter 
y_  whatever.  I  think  we  sihould  merely  stand  pat,  and  wihen  the 
question  comes  toefore  tlie  Dominion  Parliament,  as  it  will  do 
at  the  next  session,  I  have  no  doutot,  we  sihould  then  be  ready 
with  our  arguments  to  the  Catoiniet,  any  sucii  arguments  as 
i  we  know  are  fitted  to  toest  suit  our  circumstances.  We  all 
know  that  our  present  Finance  Minister  is  a  pronounced 
free  trader.  Those  wiho  Ibave  toeen  toefore  ihim  on  commissions 
know  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  high  tariff.  I  think  our 
end  would  toe  better  attained  by  simply  within  ourselves  discus- 
sing these  matters,  tout  not  discussing  them  with  our  opponents, 
if  I  may  call  them  so.  Give  them  credit  for  good  common 
sense.  They  liave  good  arguments  to  present  wihy  this  oooin- 
try  s'hould  have  a  lower  taxation.  I  think  this  tooidy  will  toe 
"  wise  :itf  it  does  not  tourden  our  Tariff  Oommittee  wit'h  any 
such  task  as  these  gentlemen  propose  to  give  them,  tout 
I  simply  let  the  matter  toe  quiet  until  Parliament  meets,  and 
'then  send  a  toody  from  this  Association  to  present  our  views 
as  to  the  policy  we  think  the  country  s'hould  adopt  in  regara 
to  the  protection  of  the  industries  of  this  -ciountry,  and  I  would 
-  suggest  these  gentlemen  withdraw  that  resolution  and  allow 
the  matter  to  rest  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  President — ^You  mean  to  let  the  Tariff  Committee  deal 
with  it  as  they  liave  toeen  doing  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Saunders — ^Yes.  Because,  as  we  know,  if  these  ques- 
tions toecome  a  matter  of  putolic  discussion  and  get  into  the 
press  it  enlarges  the  question,  and,  as  Mr.  Ellis  ihas  said,  it  is 
a  very  large  question  and  opens  a  field  for  discussion,  iwhicto 
will  prevent  us  from  properly  presenting  our  views  toefore 
the  Minister  when  it  comes  before  the  Cabinet.  I  think  the 
less  said  atoout  tiie  tariff  question  tlie  toetter  it  will  toe  for 
our  Association? 

Mr.  Rogers — I  would  like  to  endorse  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  Whenever  the  Government  has  made  any  change  in 
tlie  tariff  they  have  always  given  the  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  tfheir  case  toefore  them.  (Voices:  No.) 
Well,  I  liave  never  known  wihen  they  have  not.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  to  stir  the  question  up  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  think  that  resolution  ought  to  toe 
withidraiwin. 


/ 


Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough — If  the  gentleman  had  toeen  here 
!    during  the  morning  he  would  have  heard  me  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  wjth  reference  to  these  thirteen  reduc- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  on  their  request, 
the  industries  affected  in  Canada  by  these  thirteen  reductions 
were  communicated  with  with  reference  to  these  reductions, 
,     and  the  reply,  sir,  to  the  chair  was,  that  in  no  case  as  far 
-\  \\  as  W'e  -knew  was  any  one  industry  represented  communicated 
with. 

A  Good  Policy. 

-Mr.  Ellis — ^^This  is  a  very  important  matter.    We  like  to 
hear  the  diversified  ideas  of  our  memtoers;  it  is  the  method 
toy  iwhich  we  get  education;  they  drop  a  point  here  and  there, 
K  and  we  do  not  overlook  those  points.  We  do  not  believe  in 
1  kicking,  it  is  not  apt  to  bring  us  the  best  results,  tout  "the 
\  wheel  that  squeaks  the  loudest  is  the  wheel  that  gets  the 
grease."    We  are  not  a  protective  country  as  protective  coun- 
-1  tries  are  known.    Compare  our  country  with  that  of  the 
United  iStates.    What  did  the  English  representatives  to  the 
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Chamtoer  of  Commerce  in  Montreal  remiark  with  reference  to 
what  they  would  give  if  they  oould  only  have  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States?    If  they  could  only  have  the  pre- 
ference which  we  extended  to  England  given  by  the  United 
States  even  on  their  high  duty,  what  an  enormous  thing 
it  would  be  for  them!    Many  oif  us  recall  the  -days  when  this 
organization  was  an  organization  of  only  perhaps  three  or 
four  hundred  manufacturers,  and  it  is  to-day  an  organization 
of  2,600.    Is  that  because  they  are  taking  greater  interest  in 
these  fiscal  questions,  or  is  it  evidence  of  the  marvelous  ad- 
vancement in  the  inidustries  of  this  country?   I  would  prefer 
to  say,  that  there  toeing  an  organization  to-day  numbering 
2,600  manufacturers  in  its  ranks,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  of  the  past  has  been  a  good  policy  for  this 
^  country,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  should  hide  our  light  under 
I  a  toushel;  I  don't  think  anything  is  to  toe  gained  by  a  milk  and 
,\  water  policy.    There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  in- 
1/  \dustries  of  this  country  are  very  important,  and  they  have 
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a  right  to  make  their  wants  known,  and  they  cannot  em- 
phasize them  too  strongly.  The  policy  of  education  is  a  most 
important  policy  from  the  money  point  of  view;  the  question 
of  dollars  and  cents  comes  up.  Of  course  we  will  shortly  he 
discussing  some  increase  in  the  annual  dues  in  order  that  we 
may  have  more  money  to  do  something  with.  It  may  be 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  those  in  the  City  of  Ottawa 
that  some  years  ago  a  number  of  us  subscribed  $35,000  of  con- 
tributions for  this  Association.  What  for?  To  antagonize 
other  interests  in  the  country?  No;  but  to  place  before  the 
citizens  of  this  Dominion  the  justice  of  our  demands,  and  the 
necessity  of  them  for  the  interests  of  this  country.  I  might 
say  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  containing  argu- 
ments from  our  standpoint  were  circulated  throughout  this 
great  Western  country,  and  although  not  speaking  by  the 
book,  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  that  a  certain  Cabinet 
Minister  of  great  influence  modified  very  much  his  views  upon 
this  question,  after  that  literature  had  been  circulated 
throughout  this  great  country;  and  the  resolution  that  is  now 
in  your  hands,  asking  that  we  shall  take  whatever  means 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  efiicacious  in  bringing  into  exist- 
ence an  educational  programme  in  order  that  the  people  of 
this  country  may  be  better  informed  upon  this  very  technical 
subject,  is  a  resolution  that  is  a  proper  one  for  us  to  support. 
It  will  rest  with  those  who  have  to  deal  with  it  to  bring  their 
business  acumen  and  their  prudent  judgment  to  bear  to  de- 
cide what  is  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out.  Probably 
the  members  that  are  now  advocating  it  so  strongly  may  hear 
from  that  Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  contribute  in 
a  handsome  manner  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander. — ^Is  it  necessary  at  the  present  time 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  two  principles  of  free  trade 
and  protection?  The  Manufacturers'  Association,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  one  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  any  legislation  that  may  come 
up  is  not  inimical  to  its  members'  interests,  and  also  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  both  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  country  at  large.  Although  free  trade  has 
been  referred  to  in  many  of  the  speeches,  do  any  of  us  really 
believe  that  the  whole  country  of  Canada  is  going  to  throw 
overboard  the  principle  of  protection  and  revert  to  free  trade 
in  its  entirety?  (Voices:  No,  no.)  There  are  some  who  may 
be  rabid  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  made  speeches  on  it, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  going  to  throw 
overboard  the  principles  it  has  adopted  and  revert  to  free 
trade.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion entirely  on  the  benefits  of  free  trade  or  protection,  the 
one  against  the  other,  we  are  raiaicg  a  question  that  we  need 
not  debate  at  the  present  time,  and  we  should  wait  until 
there  is  some  actual  movement  being  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  legislate  differently  from  what  they  are  doing 
at  the  present.    It  is  time  enough  then. 

Mr.  Munro  (Montreal). — May  I  say  a  word  in  commenda- 
tion of  leaving  this  matter  with  the  Tariff  Committee?  I 
think  the  Committee  will  find  some  method  without  raising 
any  discussion  in  the  Association.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Saunders  (Coderich). — Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to 
inculcate  more  largely  among  the  Association  and  among  our 
people  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  Canada  and  Canadian-made 
goods?  That  is  my  policy.  I  think  to  introduce  the  policy 
we  are  trying  to  introduce  will  simply  raise  a  new  question. 
Mr.  Munro. — Wasn't  that  the  policy  of  the  last  campaign? 
Mr.  Saunders. — If  you  produce  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  this 
country  in  the  people  you  will  find  that  will  result  in  sufiicient 
protection  for  every  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

The  President.— The  Tariff  Committee^  already  has  done 
such  good  work  that  I  think  it  can  carry  out  this  work  that 
is  proposed  without  the  resolution  being  carried. 


Mr.  Waddle. — ^That  is  simply  a  recommendation  to  do  so, 
it  is  not  a  resolution.  I  should  like  a  vote  on  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Phillips   (Montreal). — I  think  that  resolution  ought 
'  to  be  withdrawn.    We  are  taking  up  something  which  is 
parochial,  something  which  was  discussed  at  a  local  meeting 
\     of  grain  growers.    If  you  take  notice  of  this  now  it  is  going 
M     away  back  to  the  first  years  of  the  National  Policy.    We  are 
away  beyond  that.    I  think  we  should  just  leave  the  matter 
alone.    The  people  will  say  these  facts  are  getting  stale.  We 
know  we  are  protectionists.    I  have  been  a  modern  protec- 
tionist ever  since  the  first.    If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high 
rate  on  some  things,  let  us  have  it.    I  think  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  withdraw  that  recommendation;  it  is  going  to  bring 
'^X  the  Manufacturers  Association  in  for  much  newspaper  talk. 

Educate  the  Layman. 

Mr.  Waddle. — As  the  father  of  this,  I  think  the  members 
have  got  a  wrong  idea  of  this  recommendation.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  raise  a  discussion  on  free  trade  and  protection, 
and  it  wont  do  that.  My  recommendation  1=  that  the  Tariff 
Committee  should  develop  and  educate  the  laymen,  the  genera^ 
public  on  the  question  of  national  finance  and  revenue,  where 
the  revenue  comes  from,  where  it  would  have  to  come  from 
if  it  didn't  come  from  protection  and  something  along  these 
lines.  Mr.  Phillips  has  just  said  that  we  should  not  take  any 
notice  ot  che  paltry  little  Gram  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Phillips. — I  didn't  say  "paltry,"  I  said  "sectionji/," 
"parochial." 

Mr.  Waddle. — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  recommendations 
that  these  various  grain  growers  brought  up  before  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  have  been  printed  with  comments  in  the  English 
papers.  I  saw  an  English  paper  last  night  that  had  a  leading 
article  on  the  subject  of  these  resolutions,  and  stating  that 
evidently  Canada  was  going  to  become  a  free  trade  country 
in  the  near  future;  protection  had  failed  in  Canada  and  they 
were  finding  fault.  I  believe  we  S'hould  not  let  these  state- 
ments go  past. 

Mr.  Fleming  (Toronto). — In  order  to  have  this  matter  dis- 
posed of  I  would  move  in  amendment  that  the  matter  of  the 
carrying  on  of  an  educational  campaign  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Committee. 

Mr.  Rogers. — I  second  that. 

Mr.  Waddie. — I  am  ready  ito  accept  that  in  place  of  my 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Rowley. — Hasn't  this  Committee  done  this  very  thing 
we  are  asking  them  to  do? 

Mr.  McCullough. — No. 

Mr.  Rowley. — Well,  they  think  they  have. 

Mr.  McCullough. — ^They  have  done  admirable  work,  but 
this  .particular  point  has  not  been  emphasized. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Having  secured  this  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  Tariff  Committee  should  do,  hasn't  this  discus- 
sion served  its  purpose?   The  Tariff  Committee  will  probably 
take  some  steps  in  the  direction  that  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion wanted  without  this  vote.    It  seems  to  me  that,  having 
attained  this,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  entirely, 
and  to  drop  the  discussion  of  this  majtter  from  the  report 
of  this,  meeting.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  discussing  this  will  result  in  the  same  thing  as  the  mover 
mentioned  with  reference  to  a  free  trade  paper  in  Great 
Britain  having  it  that  Canada  was  going  to  revert  to  free 
V.  trade.    The  very  fact  that  this  has  been  discussed  in  a  meet- 
\  Ing  of  manufacturers  will  be  seized  on  by  those  very  papers 
1  that  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  Canada,  and  they  will  say 
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that  the  sentiment  haS'  grown  so  much  that  now  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  are  so  alarmed  that  they  are  going  to 
start  in  with  a  special  pi-opaganda  to  fight  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  do  more  harm  than  good  by  passing  this  reso- 
lution, and  it  would  he  hotter,  after  having  discussed  it,  that 
the  whole  thing  be  dropped,  and  that  the  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion also  be  dropped  from  the  report. 

The  President  put  the  amendment,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
^  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which, 
on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  scrutineers  Mr.  C.  R.  McCul- 
lough,  Hamilton;  Mr.  C.  S.  Pettit,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  iR.  H.  H. 
Alexander,  Winnipeg. 

After  Mr.  Alexander  had  made  the  announcements  the 
Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  Thursday,  iSeptember  22nd,  at 
3.30  a.m.,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 


mopolitan  nature,  and  showing  that  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  world  is  embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

B.  C.  Companies  Act. 

Wie  lalso  ■appreciate  very  much  tJhe  very  valuable  monthly 
that  comes  to  us  regularly,  Industrial  Canada.  We  are 
glad  to  see  in  there  what  great  interest  is  taken  in  the  progress 
of  the  Dominion.  While  I  am  speaking  of  that  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  one  thing,  and  that  is,  attention  in  that  valu- 
able magazine  has  been  drawn  to  British  Columbia  in  a  way 
that  I  don't  know  whether  we  merit  or  not.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  British  Columbia  has  been  a  little  bit  anti- 
Canadian  in  regard  to  the  Companies  Act,  which  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  discussion;  articles  have  been  written  in 
the  leading  papers  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  had  a 
Companies  Act  on  our  Statute  for  many  years,  just  the  same, 
as  every  other  Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  An 


Thursday,  September  22nd,  1910. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

At  9.30  a.m.  tho  President  took  the  chair,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  said: 

Gentlemen, — The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Buchan,  wishes  to  give  you  a  few  words  of  welcome. 

WELCOME  BY  PRESIDENT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Buchan. — Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association:  — 

As  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board,  and  to 
add,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  welcome  that 
has  already  been  extended  to  you  by  the  city.  We  regret 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  were  not  such  that  they  could 
have  been  used  by  the  Association.  You  will  see  yourselves 
that  they  have  just  been  refitted,  and  we  have  not  got  them 
all  furnished  yet,  and  we  regret  for  that  reason  that  we  could 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings  in  our  rooms.  We  hope 
on  some  future  occasion  when  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  meets  here  that  we  will  be  able  to  welcome  the 
members  more  to  our  own  and  to  their  satisfaction.  We 
appreciate  the  fact  of  the  gentlemen  coming  here,  situated  in 
all  parts  of  the  4,000  miles  of  the  Dominion  from'  ocean  to 
ocean;  we  think  the  fact  of  these  gentlemen  coming  here  will 
help  us  very  much  in  our  endeavor  to  advance  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Dominion,  that  we  may  all  as  one  body  work 
together;  we  think  that  your  coming  here  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  gentlemen  from  the  east  in  seeing  what  we, 
are  doing  here,  and  what  progress  we  are  making  in  develop- 
ing this  western  country.  We  don't  think  we  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  we  have  done  already,  but  what  has  been 
done  has  been  done  by  gentlemen  from  the  east,  and  you 
will  find  our  population  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  come 
from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  other  Provinces,  and  ithey  have  all  united  to  build  up  the 
industries  of  British  Columbia. 

In  extending  this  word  of  welcome,  we  appreciate  the 
honor  that  ij  done  to  Vancouver  and  to  ourselves.  I  may 
say  we  feel  very  proud  to  have  an  Association  such  as  this 
meeting  in  the  city,  discussing  matters  such  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  yesterday,  Itaking  up  questions  of  a  cos- 
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amendment  was  brought  forward  last  year  through  the  Legis- 
lature, but  the  business  men  as  a  community  didn't  seem  to 
know  about  this  until  the  Act  was  passed,  and  then  it  was 
brought  to  :he  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
organizations,  and  as  it  had  been  brought  forward  with  a 
view  of  the  Attorney-General  putting  into  force  the  penalty 
clause,  which  I  may  say  iS'  in  every  Act  of  every  Province  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there  was  a  deputation  waited  on 
the  Attorney-General  asking  him  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
that  penalty  clause  pending  the  conference  of  the  different 
bodies  interested  in  commercial  relaJtions.  The  statement 
was  made  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  Act  had  been 
revised  and  passed,  and  that  they  did  not  see  that  they  had 
the  power  to  alter  that  without  consulting  the  people,  but 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  as  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Act.  This  was  put  in  the  press  and  telegrapher 
to  all  parts  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  all  over  the  world,  and 
drew  the  attenltion  of  commercial  interests  to  British  Columbia 
as  though  we  were  different  from  all  other  Provinces  of  the 
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Dominion  in  having  a  Companies  Act.  This  caused  us  to 
get  from  all  the  other  Provinces  and  through  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  whom  we  have  to  thanlc  for  the  infor- 
mation, copies  of  the  Companies  Act  of  each  Province,  and 
our  Secretary  has  compiled  a  little  synopsis  or  a  comparison 
of  the  Acts  that  will  show  you  that  we  are  very  little  different 
from  the  other  Provinces.  In  fact,  in  some  respects  we  are 
less  stringent  than  ithe  Acts  of  other  Provinces  in  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada;  and  I  think  the  Secretary  has  sent  to  the 
different  Boards  of  Trade  copies  of  this.  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  it;  it  just  shows  a 
synopsis  of  the  Acts  in  force,  and  shows  that  we  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  other  Provinices  of  the  D^omdnlo-n  of 
Canada. 

Now,  what  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is  this,  and  it  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 


MR.  ARTHUR  F.  HATCH 

(Canada  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Chairman  Hamilton  Branch,  1910-1911 


this  matter  be  brought  before  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  discussion  by 
them,  and  that  that  matter  be  brought  before  each  Provincial 
Legislature,  and  if  possible  suggest  a  uniformity  in  the  Act 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  will 
stimulate  and  encourage  interprovincial  trade  and  trade 
throughout  the  world.  As  I  said  before,  a  Companies  Act 
exists  in  every  Province,  and  we  would  like  you,  if  possible, 
to  look  into  the  subject  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  uniformity, 
and  then  we  will  put  an  end  to  any  discussion  of  this  kind. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  before  you  in  this  way, 
and  a  synopsis  of  the  Acts  contained  in  a  little  leaflet  can  be 
handed  you  by  the  'Secretary. 


~1 


Lake  Louise 


The  Province's  Resources. 

We  are  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  your  time  is  so  limited  here, 
and  that  you  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
of  our  leading  industries,  such  as  our  -timber,  fisheries,  min- 
erals, etc.,  but  you  no  doubt  have  heard  all  about  these  things 
from  the  business  men  in  Vancouver.  There  is  one  thing,  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  telling  the  world  what  we  have.  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  would  hear  a  great  deal  about  it.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  here,  and,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I 
can  just  repeat  that  we  extend  to  you  every  welcome,  and  we 
hope  your  stay  in  the  city  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  result 
in  benefit  to  yourselves  and  to  us.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
(Applause.) 

The  President. — Mr.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade:  — 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  the- 
Manufacturers  Association.  We  hope  at  some  future  date  to 
be  with  you  here  again. 

The  matter  you  have  been  speaking  of,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  taking  up.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  leaflets  from 
your  Secretary  which  will  give  us  thajt  information. 

Mr.  Buchan. — May  I  say  also,  the  Secretary  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Van- 
couver to  any  gentleman  who  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  President. — Thanks. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Fleming. 


Cascade  Mountain  and  Bow  River,  Banff 
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REPORT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE 


,  y^~^NE  of  the  most  remarkable  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
j  one  of  the  most  natural  features  characterizing  the 

\  development  of  our  Association  since  its  reorganiza- 

tion in  1900  has  been  the  tendency  towards  specializa- 
\tion.  There  was  a  time,  when  ifunds  were  limited  and 
the  staff  proportionally  small,  when  we  had  necessarily 
to  content  ourselves  with  handling  the  problems  which 
confronted  us  in  a  more  or  less  academic  manner,  trust- 
ing that  the  publicity  given  our  deliberations  would  so 
educate  public  opinion  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
That  time  has  long  since  passed.  Our  ranks  were  composed 
of  business  men  with  large  interests  at  stake  and  they  grew 
restive  under  the  delays  which  invariably  attend  such  a 
i|  system.  Results,  not  agitation,  personal  service,  not  platitu- 
y  dinous  resolutions,  were  what  they  demanded,  and  those  who 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  our  Association  were  quick 
to  realize  not  only  the  necessity  of  providing  result-producing 
machinery,  but  the  immense  possibilities  which  lay  ahead  of 
the  organization  once  such  machinery  was  supplied. 

Thus  grew  up  the  system  of  specialized  departments  that 
has  made  the  Association  the  success  it  is  to-day.  One  by 
one,  as  our  income  from  fees  has  made  it  possible,  our  staff 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Transportation,  Insur- 
ance and  Customs  experts,  through  whose  assistance  we  have 
been  enabled  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  many  of 
the  highly  technical  problems  by  which  our  members  have 
been  affected. 

This  year,  another  milestone  in  the  onward  movement 
of  the  Association  has  been  passed — a  Legal  Department  hav- 
ing been  constituted  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the 
Transportation,  Insurance  and  Tariff  Departments — and  in 
presenting  the  following  review  of  their  activities  for  the  past 
twelve  months  your  Parliamentary  Committee  beg  leave  to 
introduce  their  remarks  by  a  brief  reference  to  this  important 
step. 

Legal  Department. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  suggestion  to  establish 
such  a  department  was  discussed  and  concurred  in  at  the 
Hamilton  Convention  a  year  ago.  Early  in  the  winter,  there- 
fore, your  Committee  began  seriously  to  consider  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  department  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  meeting 
the  expenses  involved  in  its  operation.  Their  joint  findings, 
which  were  first  reported  to  the  Council  in  March,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  in  further- 
ing the  work  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  to  provide  them 
with  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  secretary  having  legal  train- 
ing, whose  services  would  at  all  times  be  available  for  making 
research  into  statutory  enactments,  both  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial, as  well  as  into  case  law,  and  for  preparing  such 
legislation  as  might  be  considered  needful  either  in  over- 
coming existing  difficulties  or  in  bettering  the  conditions 
under  which  business  is  transacted.  They  stated  that  they 
could  foresee  grave  difficulties'  in  establishing  a  department 
that  would  be  called  upon  to  give  legal  advice,  because  of 
the  responsibilities  the  Association  would  naturally  have  to 
assume  for  such  advice.  They  felt  that  the  department,  when 
organized,  should  work  out  its  plans  slowly  under  the  con- 
stant direction  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  confining 
itself  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  serve  members  individually,  to  supplying  information  as  to 
actual  legislation  on  systems  of  assessment,  corporation 
taxes,  liens,  contracts,  insolvent  estates,  etc. 

r-    In  April  last  the  position  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Wegenast,  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Bar,  who 
|-  came  to  the  Association  very  highly  recommended  by  all 


those  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  work  and  his  ability.  Mr.  Wegenast  entered  upon  his. 
duties  in  May,  and  although  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the- 
Association  less  than  four  months  all  told,  your  Committee 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  belief  that  in  him  they 
have  a  very  valuable  officer  whose  wide  experience  and  well- 
seasoned  judgment  amply  qualify  him  to  shape  the  policy  of 
the  newly  formed  Department  along  safe  and  conservative 
lines. 

Company  Incorporation  and  Company  Licensing. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  to  make  haste  slowly  in 
shaping  the  plans  of  this  Department,  its  work  has  already 
expanded  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  clerical  staff.    A  large  part  of  this  work  has  been 
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connected  with  the  new  Companies  Act  of  the  Province  of 
\  British  Columbia,  which  requires'  companies  not  incorporated 
v/'  in  that  Province,  but  carrying  on  any  business  there,  to  be- 
come licensed  or  registered.  It  was  found  that  members  in 
general  were  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  and 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  complying  with  its 
provisions.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  to  have  the 
Legal  Department,  in  addition  to  advising  members  as  to  the 
effect  and  requirements  of  the  Act,  undertake,  for  a  small  fee, 
the  work  of  procuring  licenses  for  such  of  our  members  as 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  its  facilities.  As  a  result  a 
large  proportion  of  the  applications  for  licenses  from  manu- 
facturers in  the  Eastern  Provinces  have  been  handled  through 
the  Legal  Department,  and  much  inconvenience  and  expense 
obviated  by  having  the  matter  attended  to  by  someone  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  present  Act  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  goes 
considerably  further  than  any  of  the  Acts  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces; but  there  are  features  of  all  of  these  Acts  which  con- 
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stitute  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  irritation  to  a  large 
number  of  our  members  and  a  hindrance  to  the  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Association  to  foster. 

The  questions  involved  in  these  extra-provincial  licensing 
Acts  are,  however,  only  a  phase  of  a  larger  constitutional 
question  at  present  in  issue,  namely  the  relative  rights  of  the 
,Dominion  to  grant  charters  to  industrial  and  commercial 
companies.  A  stated  case  has  been  brought  by  the  Dominion 
'Government  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  a  number 
«f  technical  legal  questions  relative  to  the  rights  and  powers 
of  companies  incorporated  under  Dominion  and  Provincial 
charters.  It  was  thought  wise,  without  advocating  either 
side  of  the  controversy  involved  in  this  case,  to  have  the 
Association  appear  in  the  interest  of  those  of  its  members 
whose  corporate  powers  will  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  ' 
the  case, 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
provincial  governments  the  vexatious  diversity  in  the  laws  of 

V  the  different  Provinces  in  a  number  of  subjects  affecting  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial    interests    of    the  country 

-  generally.  These  subjects  include  not  only  that  of  Company 
\  Law  but  also  Conditional  Sales,  'Lien  Notes,  Bulk  Sales, 
\^Assignments  and  Preferences,  etc.,  etc.  While  these  subjects 
are  within  the  general  legislative  sphere  of  the  Provinces, 
I  it  would  seem  that  no  object  is  served  by  the  many  variations 
)  in  the  laws  governing  them,  and  that  they  would  lend  them- 

V  selves  very  readily  to  uniform  treatment  by  means  of  somo 
\  arrangement  amongst  the  Provinces.    Your  Committee  hope 

to  be  able  at  the  next  annual  meeting  to  report  some  progress 
.along  these  lines. 

Bulk  Sales  Acts. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation  by  the  Provinces,  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  Bulk  Sales  Acts  of  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  considerable  pro- 
\  gress  has  been  made.  This  measure,  which  is  designed  to 
put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  fraudulent  practices  so  frequently 
resorted  to  just  prior  to  assignment,  received  the  hearty  en- 
dorsation  of  the  Association  a  year  ago,  and  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Hamilton  Convention,  your  Committee 
have  been  endeavoring  to  induce  the  other  Provinces  to  follow 

iin  Manitoba's  lead.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  both 
enacted  legislation  along  the  desired  line  during  the  past 
year.  In  Ontario  a  bill  was  introduced,  but  owing  to  pressure 
of  business  was  sacrificed  without  any  serious  consideration. 
It  will  in  all  probability  come  up  again  next  year,  when  it 
is  hoped  it  will  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception. 


Workmen's  Compensation. 

This  is  another  matter  that  will  undoubtedly  require  care- 
ful watching  on  the  part  of  the  incoming  Committee,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  stiffen  up  legislation  on  the 
V  subject.  There  is  of  course  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
\  compensation  laws  as  a  whole  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer 
or  of  the  employee.  The  former  finds  it  desirable  for  his  own 
protection  to  carry  liability  insurance;  in  other  words',  to  pay 
a  third  party  so  much  a  year  to  contest  all  his  claims  for  com- 
pensation, which  is  anything  but  wise  in  principle.  The 
latter  finds  himself  compelled  to  engage  in  costly  litigation 
in  order  to  defend  his  rights,  and  as  frequently  as  not  the 
meagre  damages  he  is  ultimately  able  to  secure  are  more 
than  half  swallowed  up  in  lawyers'  fees. 

While  your  Committee  are  not  in  a  position  to  bring  in 

(any  recommendations  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  justice  in  the  contention  sometimes  put 
forward  that  the  artisan  who  works  for  a  wage  which  is  little 


more  than  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  and  who,  while 
engaged  in  his  regular  occupation,  suffers  injury  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  of  some 
sort  without  having  to  fight  his  case  through  the  courts.  They 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  Association  should  be  prepared  to 
make  some  concessions.  The  tendency,  however,  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor  is  to  press  for  legislation  which  will  carry 
things  to  the  other  extreme,  and  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
workman  the  compensation  to  which  they  think  he  is  entitled 
they  would  impose  upon  the  employer  conditions  so  arduous 
as  to  constitute  a  very  serious  tax  upon  production. 

If  the  matter  could  be  compromised  by  relieving  from  all 
further  claims  for  compensation  those  employers  who  insure 
their  pay  roll  up  to  the  extent  of  a  yeair  and  a  half's  wages 
it  would  seem  as  though  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  could  be 
reached  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  for  in  that 
event  the  cost  of  insurance  could  be  accurately  ascertained  by 
the  employer  beforehand  and  provision  made  for  same,  while 
the  employee  in  the  event  of  an  accident  would  receive  the 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  without  having  to 
have  recourse  to  legal  process.    This  arrangement,  of  course, 
I  presupposes  that  the  employee  would  insure  himself  for  an 
I  amount  equal  to  that  carried  for  him  by  the  employer,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  fatality  his  family  would  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  three  years'  wages,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
,  about  right. 

This  view  has  found  favor  during  the  past  year  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  a  somewhat  stringent  Compensation  Law  was 
enacted,  carrying,  however,  a  clause  exempting  from  its  opera- 
\  tion  certain  companies  like  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  who  con- 
\  tributed  liberally  to  a  benefit  fund  administered  by  a  com- 
^uiittee  of  their  own  employees. 

The  Compensation  Act  put  through  in  Quebec  some  two 
\  years  ago,  and  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  a 
year,  has  not  given  the  satisfaction  that  was  expected  of  it, 
and  certain  changes'  will  probably  be  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Manitoba  likewise  has  recently  enacted  strong  legislation 
on  this  subject  following  the  report  of  a  Commission  which 
had  the  matter  under  investigation  for  nearly  a  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  Manitoba  Com- 
mission carried  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  should  be  liable  for  compensation 
in  the  event  of  accidents  to  their  employees.  In  the  form 
in  which  the  Act  finally  passed  the  farmer  was  exempted, 
due  probably  to  political  reasons,  but  the  presence  of  this 
recommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  enabled 
other  employing  interests  to  make  better  terms. 

In  Ontario  there  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  of  late  to 
amend  the  Compensation  Act  in  conformity  with  the  new 
Compensation  Act  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  Government  have 
wisely  decided  to  defer  action  until  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  effect  of  the  new  laws  in  other  Pro- 
vinces. Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Meredith  has  been  appointed 
a  Commission  of  one  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  matter, 
and  youir  Committee  propose  making  representations  to  him 
in  the  near  future.  If  this  meeting  has  any  instructions  to 
give  in  this  connection  your  Committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  same. 

Supply  of  Labor. 

Prompted  by  the  numerous  enquiries  received  during  last 
autumn  for  assistance  in  bringing  out  skilled  help  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  your  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to 
consider  whether  some  steps  might  not  be  taken  either  to 
j revive  the  Labor  Department  which  was  discontinued  in  1907, 
or  at  least  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  wants  of  members 
could  be  supplied.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction 
a  circular  was  issued  in  November  asking  members  to  be  good 
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enough  to  state  the  extent  of  the  shortage  in  their  particular 
trade  and  locality,  and  to  advise  whether  or  not  any  difficulty 
was  anticipated  in  securing  the  help  that  would  be  required 
for  immediate  and  future  needs.  The  replies  received  in- 
dicated that  there  was  immediate  employment  awaiting  5,000 
extra  hands  in  Canadian  factories,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  openings  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  estimate  was  subsequently  shown  to  have  been  well 
within  the  mark  and  the  shortage  has  not  yet  by  any  means 
been  supplied.    There  were  many  reasons,  however,  which 

Ymade  it  appear  inadvisable  for  the  Association  to  attempt  to 
revive  the  Labor  Department  on  anything  like  the  old  basis, 
and  therefore  your  Committee  contented  themselves  for  the 
time  being  with  referring  all  enquirers  to  parties  in  the  Old 
Country  who  were  believed  to  be. in  a  position  to  render 
V  satisfactory  service.  Subsequently  your  Committee  have  con- 
sidered a  proposition  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  British 

U  Passenger  Agents  Association,  and  it  is  possible  that  during 
the  coming  year  something  tangible  may  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction. 

Dominion  Legislation. 

As  usual,  the  activity  of  organized  labor  has  manifested 
itself  at  Ottawa  in  various  Bills  of  a  more  or  less  radical 
character.  One  was  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Elections  Act  so 
as  to  make  election  day  a  statutory  holiday  and  to  abolish 
the  $200  deposit  required  of  all  candidates  for  Federal  honors. 
This  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

Amendments  to  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
were  also  introduced  calculated  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
unions  to  invoke  the  Act  and  consequently  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  stir  up  those  agitations  whereby  they  stand  to  lose 
nothing  and  possibly  to  gain  some  small  advantages.  This 
Bill  was  superseded  by  a  Government  measure  much  more 
moderate  and  reasonable  in  its  scope. 

Perhaps  almost  equally  as  radical  on  the  other  side  was 
\  Senator  Belcourt's  Bill  which  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  the 
\  foreign  labor  agitator.    Your  Committee  took  no  active  steps 
,  to  assist  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  which  was  ultimately  with- 
U  drawn,  although  they  naturally  sympathized  with  the  effort  to 
r  free  our  industrial  institutions  from  the  interference  of  those 
1 1  who  would  so  obviously  be  profited  by  bringing  on  strikes  in 
this  country  because  of  the  additional  permanency  that  would 
thereby  be  secured  for  the  working  men  of  the  United  States 
in  whose  pay  they  are. 

Eight  Hour  Day  Bill. 

The  above  measure  was  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Alphonse 
Verville,  M.P.,  the  labor  representative,  and  this  year  the 
perseverance  of  the  mover  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee  to  take  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. On  behalf  of  the  Association  our  General  Secretary 
appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament  in  Ottawa,  set- 
ting forth  the  objections  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view 
in  fairly  exhaustive  form.  Mr.  Murray's  address  before  the 
Committee  was  afterwards  published  in  Industrial  Canada 
and  has  drawn  forth  a  good  deal  of  favorable  comment.  With- 
out wishing  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  by  reciting 
the  arguments  which  he  advanced  against  the  Bill,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  your  Committee  to  quote  the  following  summary 
of  objections  to  the  measure  from  the  Association's  stand- 
point: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  demanded  by  any 
.   considerable  proportion  of  the  working  men,  for  whose  benefit 

it  is  alleged  to  be  framed. 

2.  It  would  constitute  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
individual  and  property  rights.  _ 


3.  The  Government,  as  the  trustee  of  the  people,  would  not 
be  justified  in  creating  fictitious  prices  for  labor  and  material 
and  buying  its  supplies  at  those  fictitious  prices. 

4.  A  limited  working  day  with  overtime  prohibited  would 
seriously,  if  not  fatally,  handicap  Canadian  industries  in 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  industries 
not  so  handicapped. 

5.  The  Act  would  induce  a  condition  of  absolute  chaos  in 
shops  endeavoring  to  do  both  Government  and  private  work. 

6.  It  would  restrict  production,  retard  development,  en- 
hance prices'  and  pauperize  the  very  people  it  is  intended  to 
benefit. 

7.  In  those  trades  which  embrace  operations  that  must  be 
carried  through  to  a  certain  stage  before  tney  can  be  inter- 
rupted it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 

8.  lit  wiO'Uild  serdousily  disturb  labor  conidabions  on  the  flarm 
and  impair  the  growth  of  our  greatest  basic  industry. 

9.  At  least  two  Canadian  unions,  that  have  been  strong 
enough  to  force  an  eight-hour  day  on  their  employers,  have 
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abused  their  power,  causing  people  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  motives  they  allege  in  asking  an  eight-hour  day  for  others. 
10.  It  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  objectionable  kind. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Committee  reported  pro- 
gress and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  when  Parliament  would 
|,  assemble.  Already  your  Committee  have  caused  a  number  of 
witnesses  to  appear  in  support  of  the  general  case  submitted 
by  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  make  application 
for  hearings  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  other  witnesses  during 
the  coming  winter. 

Nova  Scotia  Labor  Commission. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  in  February 
last  the  report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Commission  on  the  hours 
of  labor  was  made  public.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Associa- 
tion decided  some  two  years  ago  to  engage  counsel  on  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  their  case  would  be  presented  before  the  Commission  in 
the  most  favorable  light  possible.    The  eminently  satisfactory 
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character  of  the  Commission's  report  from  the  employers' 
standpoint  more  than  justifies  any  expense  which  we  incurred 
in  the  preparation  of  our  argument. 

Immigration  Regulations. 

For  some  years  past  your  Committee  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  from  time  to 
time  to  the  unfairness  of  the  immigration  laws  in  so  far  as 
they  made  it  difficult  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  from  abroad 
the  skilled  help  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.  During 
the  year  just  closed  the  situation  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provision  requiring  each  immi- 
grant to  be  possessed  of  $25,  which  provision,  it  should  be 
noted,  could  be  waived  in  the  case  of  those  coming  forward 
to  assured  employment  as  farm  laborers  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, but  not  where  they  were  coming  to  work  as  mechanics. 
Your  Committee  looked  upon  this  regulation  as  a  direct  dis- 
crimination against  manufacturing  interests,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
and  sent  to  the  Government  in  June: 

Whereas,  It  is  obviously  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  that  Canada 
should  encourage  the  maximum  development  of  all  her  re- 
sources and  all  her  industries,  whether  agriculture,  lumbering, 
mining,  fishing  or  manufacturing;  and 

Whereas,  One  of  the  first  essentials  to  such  development  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  competent  labor;  and  \ 

Whereas,  The  present  immigration  policy  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  while  designed  to  care  for  the  growing  needs  of 
the  agricultural  community,  retards  the  progress  of  those 
engaged  in  other  pursuits  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to 
secure  the  skilled  help  of  which  they  stand  in  need;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  this  unhappy  result  comes 
about,  not  from  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
hamper  the  growth  of  legitimate  industries,  but  rather  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  immigration 
at  a  high  standard; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  place  itself  on  record  as 
of  the  opinion: — 

1.  That  the  design  of  the  Government  to  exclude  undesir- 
able immigration  is  to  be  commended,  and  that  the  present 
regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  that  end.  are 
deserving  of  hearty  support. 

2.  That,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  customary  to  waive  the 
money  qualification  in  the  case  of  farm  laborers  and  domestic 
servants  who  are  going  to  steady  employment,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  ability  and  certainty  of  self-support 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  free  entry,  a  similar  waiver  should 
be  granted  in  the  case  of  mechanics  and  others  who  bring 
with  them  definite  assurances  of  steady  employment  from 
reputable  firms. 

3.  That,  without  such  waiver,  the  regulations  are  doubly 
discriminatory,  in  that  they  favor  one  class  of  Canadian  em- 
ployers above  another,  which  is  unfair  to  ourselves,  and  one 
class  of  British  workmen  above  another,  which  is  unfair  to  the 
Mother  Country. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Honor- 
able the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Labor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  following  this 
action  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion that  any  resident  of  the  British  Isles  coming  to  guar- 
anteed employment  in  Canada  may  obtain  from  any  of  the 
Departmental  officers  in  the  Old  Country  a  card  of  consent 
to  emigrate,  which  card  on  presentation  at  a  Canadian  port 
will  exempt  the  party  carrying  same  from  the  necessity  of 


complying  with  the  money  qualification.  Cards  of  this  kind, 
however,  will  not  be  issued  in  cases  where  intending  immi- 
grants are  leaving  to  accept  employment  in  an  establishment 
where  a  strike  is  in  progress.  The  regulations  have  been 
further  modified  so  as  to  permit  members  of  the  family  of  one 
who  has  previously  emigrated,  and  who  has  demonstrated  his' 
ability  to  support  his  family,  to  enter  Canada  regardless  of  the 
money  qualification. 

Quebec  Legislation. 

The  Montreal  and  Quebec  Branches  have  been  quite  active 
during  the  year  in  several  legislative  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  members  in  that  Province.  Among  other  things, 
mention  might  be  made  of  the  following: 

A  bill  to  bring  all  employment  agencies  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  was  heartily  endorsed  and  in  due  course 
became  law.  In  times  past  grave  irregularities  are  sa'id  to 
have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  these  agencies  whereby  poor 
and  ignorant  foreigners  have  been  defrauded  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings.  The  Government  of  Quebec  have  gone  even 
further  and  have  decided  to  establish  employment  agencies 
of  their  own,  and  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 

The  passage  of  the  Bulk  Sales  Act  in  Quebec,  of  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  was  probably  facilitated  by 
the  support  given  by  our  Branches  in  that  Province. 

A  bill  amending  the  Factories  Act  so  as  to  reduce  the 
hours  for  textile  workers  from  sixty  to  fifty-five  per  week  was 
objected  to,  a  compromise  of  fifty-eight  hours  per  week  being 
finally  agreed  upon  in  Committee. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  to  amend  the  Montreal 
City  Bill  so  as  to  give  incorporated  companies  the  right  to 
vote  on  money  by-laws.  This  proposal  was  at  first  regarded 
very  favorably  by  the  Government,  but  opposition  from  certain 
quarters  led  them  to  hold  it  over  for  another  year  so  as  to 
permit  of  careful  study  of  the  proposal  from  all  standpoints. 
It  will  undoubtedly  come  up  again  next  session,  when  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  put  through. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  amend  the  Garnishment  Act  so 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  an  employer  to  appear  in  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  in  connection  with  the 
garnishment  of  the  wages  of  any  of  his  employees.  This 
proposal  was  also  favorably  regarded  by  the  Government,  but 
in  the  rush  of  work  preceding  prorogation  it  was  dropped. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Branch  to  bring  it  up  again  next 
year,  when  better  results  are  hoped  for. 

Ontario  Legislation — Assessment  Act. 

Early  last  fall  your  Committee  had  occasion  to  appear 
before  a  special  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  sup- 
port of  two  amendments  to  the  Assessment  Act,  one  to  reduce 
the  basis  of  the  business  tax  from  60  per  cent,  of  the  assess- 
ment to  50'  per  cent.,  and  the  other  to  exempt  from  the  income 
tax  the  salaries  of  all  officers  of  incorporated  manufacturing 
companies  who  were  also  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent.  The  full  argument  in  support  of  these  two  con- 
tentions' was  published  in  Industrial  Canada,  bo  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  review  it  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say 
^  that  your  Committee  regret  their  inability  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  rural  members. 

Stationary  Engineers  Bill. 

Some  radical  amendments  to  the  Stationary  Engineers 
Act,  designed  to  extend  the  application  of  this  measure  so 
as  to  have  it  include  many  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
heating  plants  and  erection  work,  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
your  Committee  on  the  ground  that  the  present  Act  had  not 
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been  long  enough  in  force  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  their  o'bjections  were  sustained  and  the 
bill  withdrawn. 

Age  Certificates  for  Minors. 

Following  instructions  received  from  last  year's  Annual 
Meeting,  your  Committee  drafted  an  amendment  to  the  On- 
tario Factories  Act  and  had  same  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  transferring  from  the  employer  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  the  onus  of  proof  in  all  cases  where 
minors  whose  age  seemed  open  to  question  were  found  work- 
ing in  factories  iby  the  imspectoT.  In  ithir  effort  your  Com- 
mittee regret  to  state  they  were  unsuccessful,  but  as  nearly 
all  the  trouble  that  overtakes  manufacturers  by  reason  of 
employees  being  under  age  comes  from  their  acceptance  of 
statements  from  the  parents  or  guardian  to  the  effect  that 
the  child  is  of  the  full  legal  age,  your  Committee  intend  to 
make  another  effort  to  have  this  amendment  put  through. 

Miscellaneous. 

At  the  request  of  the  Montreal  Branch  your  Committee  sent 
on  to  the  Executive  Council  in  March  a  strong  resolution  pro- 
testing against  any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  being 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation. 

A  similar  protest  was  filed  with  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  town  of  Windsor  proposed  to 
export  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
power  for  which  they  had  contracted  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  year's  operations  no 
attempt  is  made,  of  course,  to  cover  all  of  the  questions  with 
which  the  Committee  has  had  to  deal.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  is  to 
cover  the  field  in  a  general  way,  referring,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly to  those  questions  that  are  of  general  interest. 

For  the  incoming  Committee  a  lengthy  programme  of  im- 
portant work  is  already  in  sight,  in  addition  to  which  it  will, 
of  course,  be  their  duty  to  see  that  the  Legal  Department  is 
developed  along  safe  and  conservative  lines.  For  this  work 
they  will  require  and  will  welcome  every  assistance  that 
individual  members  can  give  them,  and  in  concluding  this 
report  your  present  Committee  would  bespeak  for  their  suc- 
cessors your  heartiest  co-operation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  M.  Murray,  J.  O'.  Thorn, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Atwell  Fleming  (Toronto). — Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men,— In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Thorn,  who  is  with  the 
Queen's  Own  in  England,  it  devolves  upon  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  present  you  with  this  report. 

Mr.  Fleming  read  Opening,  and  clauses  re  "Legal  Depart- 
ment," "Company  Incorporation  and  Company  Licensing." 

Mr.  Saunders. — ^^Have  any  prosecutions  taken  place  under 
this  Act  in  British  Columbia  in  regard  to  outside  compan- 
ies doing  business  here? 

The  Secretary.— No. 

Mr.  Saunders. — I  understand  such  strong  objections  were 
taken  to  the  law  that  the  Government  decided  not  to  en- 
force it. 

The  President.^ — I  suppose  it  will  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  for  further  investigation. 

The  Secretary. — I  might  explain,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
had  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  our  Legal  Deparitment  would 
have  heen  with  us  to-day,  but  unfortunately  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  only  two  days  before  our  trip 
was  to  start,  he  had  to  cancel  it.    Last  month  he  prepared 


for  the  Canada  Law  Journal  a  digest  of  the  Company  Law  in 
the  different  Provinces,  reprints  of  which  we  have  had  run 
off,  and  which  are  now  available  for  distribution.  If  any  of 
the  members  here  present  would  like  to  obtain  a  copy  I  will 
be  pleased  to  hand  it  to  them,  either  now  or  ait  the  conclusion 
of  this  session. 

Question  Before  Courts. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  different  times  with  the 
Secretary  of  our  Legal  Department,  and  he  seems  to  be  of 
the  opinion  Ithat  further  discussion  of  it  at  this  time  would 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
wbole  question  in  its  broadest  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  the 
relative  jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion  in 
the  matter  of  company  incorporation  and  company  licensing, 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  until  that  case  has 
been  heard,  and  the  finding  of  ithe  Supreme  Court  has  been 
made  known,  there  is  little  use  of  our  speculating  as  to 
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probable  results.  Anything  we  may  say  or  do  will  not  affect 
the  finding  of  the  Court;  and  while  I  know  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  very  deepest  interest  to  all  of  us,  still  I  ithink  that  in 
view  of  the  situation  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  discussion  until  the  Court  makes 
its  decision. 

The  President. — Having  heard  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Murray  we  will  now  proceed. 

Mr.  Fleming  read  clauses  re  "Bulk  Sales  Acts"  and  "Work- 
men's Compensation." 

Mr.  Fleming  read  clauses  re  "Supply  of  Labor,"  "Dominion 
Legislation,"  "Eight  Hour  Day  Bill,"  "Nova  Scotia  Labor 
Commission,"  "Immigration  Regulations,"  "Quebec  Legisla- 
tion," "Ontario  Legislation — ^Assessment  Act,"  "Stationary 
Engineers'  Bill,  "Age  Certificates  for  Minors,"  and  "  Miscel- 
laneous." 

Mr.  Fleming. — I  have  much  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Saunders. — I  second  thaJt,  Mr.  President. 
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The  President. — 1  think  our  Committee  have  done  their 
work  well,  and  I  think  we  can  safely  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  incoming  Committee  to  deal  with  the  matters  that  come 
before  them. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 


The  Secretary  made  announcements. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittee, to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Heaton. 

Mr.  Heaton  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  Insurance 
Committee. 


REPORT  OF  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 


IN  previous  Annual  Reports  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
present  a  concise  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  for  inidiividiual  members,  tout  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  we  are  now  operating — as  recited  in 
our  last  Annual  Report  and  further  referred  to  herein — and 
to  the  very  varied  branches  of  work  now  undertaken,  we  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  a  statement  on  the 
lines  of  previous'  years,  or  in  any  modified  form  which  will 
give  an  intelligent  synopsis  of  the  diversified  work  that 
passes  through  the  office. 

In  no  previous  year,  however,  has  there  been  an  equal 
volume  of  business  transacted,  and  while  abstract  figures  can- 
not be  given,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  know  that  the  development  has  been  so  marked 
as  to  require  a  considerable  addition  to  the  strength  of  our 
expert  and  clerical  force.  "We  have  thus  been  able  to  deal 
promptly  with  general  and  individual  problems  and  are  now 
so  equipped  that  we  can  efficiently  handle  all  features  of 
insurance  work  that  require  our  attention. 

Cost  of  Department. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Association  has  contributed  a 
fixed  allowance  of  $1,00.0'  per  annum,  and  this  year,  in  view  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  matter  of  insurance  legislation, 
a  special  allowance  of  $500'  was  also  granted.  The  agreement 
with  the  Association  expires  at  the  present  meeting,  and 
although  the  Mutual  Companies,  to  whom  the  Association's 
grant  is  made,  advise  us  that  the  amount  allowed  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  work  performed  for  which  no  fee  can 
be  charged,  they  nevertheless  agree  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ment for  another  year  in  the  hope  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Association  may  permit  an  increase  in  the  same  at  the  next 
Annual  Convention.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  present  arrangement  be  continued  for  another  year. 

The   Insurance   Department   and   the   Mutual  Companies. 

Your  Committee  believes  it  to  be  desirable,  at  this  point, 
to  refer  once  more  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
Insurance  Department  and  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
organized  under  the  auspices'  of  the  Association. 

At  the  1907  Convention,  when  the  principle  of  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  was  endorsed  by  the  Association  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Canada  Companies  approved 
of,  it  was  understood  that  the  respective  organizations  should 
be  wholly  separate  from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  means' 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  and  in  the  responsibility 
of  one  to  the  other;  the  measure  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Association  being  confined  to  the  advancement  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  secure  effective  organization  of  the  two  com- 
panies, subject  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  repayment 
of  the  advances'  made.  The  Treasurer's  report  for  this  year 
will  show  that  the  entire  amount  advanced  has  been  repaid, 
even  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  dates  agreed  upon. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  in  June,  1908,  it 
was  decided  to  more  closely  ally  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  that  ol  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  partly 
because  the  companies  required  the  services  of  the  manager 
of  the  Department  to  undertake  the  active  management  of 


the  companies,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  s:uch  closer 
connection  would  offer  to  the  Department  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  entire  staff 
of  engineers,  inspectors  and  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
panies for  the  general  work  of  the  Department. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  Association  should  allow  the 
1\  companies  the  sum  of  $1,000.00  per  annum,  as  previously 
\  mentioned,  as  a  reasonable  allowance  to  cover  the  share  of 
^  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  staff  of  the  companies'  (in- 
cluding the  manager),  on  the  general  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  for  services  for  which  no  fee  could  be  charged. 

This  agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  1908  and  1909  Con- 
ventions, and  in  recommending  its  renewal  for  the  current 
year,  your  Committee  has   thought   it   desirable  to  let  the 
members  know  the  conditions'  actually  existing  between  the 
^  two  organizations.    While  there  is  now  a  much  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  than  was  contemplated  at  the  start, 
V    the  Association  has  no  more  responsibility  to  the  companies 
^  now  than  then;  the  closer  alliance  has  undoubtedly  benefited 
both,  and  the  Committee  believes  the  Association  will  be  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  companies  created  under 
their  auspices  when  the  report  of  their  representative  is 
presented. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

The  representative  of  the  Association  on  the  directorate  of 
the  two  Mutual  Companies,  Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  will  present 
his  report  to  you  in  the  usual  course.  Your  Committee  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Murray  be  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Adjustment  of  Fire  Losses. 

This  branch  of  our  work  has  been  suspended  during  the 
year,  partly  because  our  members  have  not  required  expert 
service  on  occasion  of  the  occurrence  of  losses,  and  partly 
because  the  technical  and  expert  work  can  only  be  attended 
to  by  the  Manager  of  the  Department,  whose  time  has  been 
much  too  fully  occupied  to  make  any  attempt  to  develop  this 
particular  branch  of  work. 

During  the  year  the  need  of  expert  advice  to  those  who 
have  suffered  losses  has  been  recognized  by  the  establishment 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal  of  independent  offices  for  furnishing 
such  particular  service.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  ascer- 
tain how  well  the  work  is  being  attended  to,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  require  at  any  time  the  assistance  of 
reliable  loss-adjusting  experts,  the  Department  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  and,  if  necessary,  supplement  its  present  staff 
by  the  regular  employment  of  capable  officials  for  this  work. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have  been  called  upon  so  little  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  two  years,  the  additional  staff 
will  not  be  secured  until  a  demand  therefor  has  been  created. 

Legislation. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  is,  of  course,  the  settle- 
i  ment  of  the  Dominion  Insurance  Act,  which  passed  the  House 
n  of  Commons  on  April  30th  and  was  assented  to  and  became 
V  law  on  the  4th  of  May.    During  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  reported  that  a  movement 
was  being  inaugurated  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies forming  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
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Lo  have  legislation  enacted  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  insured  in  Canada  to  place  insurance  in  unregistered 
companies,  and  with  this  knowledge  in  view  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  that  meeting  placing  the  Association  on  record  as 
being  strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would  impair 
or  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  valued  service  rendered 
by  unregistered  or  unlicensed  companies. 

Interview  with  All  Canada  Insurance  Federation. 

.      As  anticipated,  shortly  after  our  last  Annual  Meeting  there 
\sprang  into  existence  a  union  of  companies,  agents  and  sol- 
1|  icitors  under  the  name  of  "  The  All  Canada  Insurance  Federa- 
I'  tion." 

At  their  solicitation,  your  Committee  arranged  to  receive  a 
decutation  from  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  attitude  they  intended 
to  take  on  the  Insurance  Act  then  before  the  Senate.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  November  4th,  190'9,  in  our  board  room, 
V  when  they  informed  us  that  it  was  their  intention  to  renew 
the  application  made  to  the  Eanking  and  Commerce  Committee 
last  April  to  amend  the  present  Insurance  Act  to  exclude  all 
unregistered  insurance  except  for  such  risks  and  amounts  as 
y  the  registered  companies  could  not  or  would  not  underwrite. 
They  further  explained  that  last  year  the  application  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association  only, 
but  that  this  year  it  would  have  a  wider  scope,  inasmuch  as 
M  the  Federation  included  all  registered  companies,  whether 
Wltariff  or  non-tariff.    In   other   words,   if  their  application 
^proved  successful  and  the  Act  was  amended  as  they  desired, 
it   would   be    necessary   to   offer    risks  to   all  companies, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  to  allow  them  to  insure  as  much  as 
each  Company  would  undertake  regardless  of  their  resources 
or  record,  and  on  the  rates,  terms  and  conditions'  they  laid 
down,  before  a  dollar  of  insurance  could  be  placed  with  com- 
panies not  licensed  by  the  respective  Governments. 

It  i»  not  our  purpose  in  this  report  to  deal  with  the  steps 
that  were  taken  to  defeat  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  other  Associationis  favorable  to  the 
views  enunciated  at  the  Hamilton  meeting,  and  that  as  a 
result  we  have  secured  a  Dominion  Insurance  Act  under  which 
manufacturers  have  the  right  to  place  their  fire  insurance 
where  and  how  they  please,  unhampered  by  technical  or  an- 
noying restrictions,  and  free  from  a  tax  which  it  was  sought 
to  impose  with  a  view  to  making  unregistered  insurance  prac- 
tically prohibitive. 

The  Committee  is  glad  to  acknowledge  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  British  Columbia  Branch  in  support  of  the  views  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  well-directed  influence  exerted  by 
them.  The  Committee  also  desire  to  record  with  satisfaction 
the  exceedingly  valuable  services  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rowley,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  organized  Committee 
of  Insurance  Premium  Payers,  was  most  assiduous  in  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  incident  to  that  offlce. 

Constitutionality  of  Dominion  Insurance  Act. 

Reference  will  be  made  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee's 
Report  to  the  submission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  questions  affecting  the  Insurance  Act  and  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  in  respect  of  the 
powers  of  insurance  companies  respectively  incorporated  by 
them. 

It  has  also  been  decided  to  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
|<    further  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  certain  sections 
j    of  the  Dominion  Insurance  Act  of  1910,  viz..  Sections  4  and 
70,  and  the  submission  is  in  the  following  terms: 


1.  Are  Sections  4  and  70  of  the  Insurance  Act,  1910,  or 
any  or  what  part  or  parts  of  the  said  Sections,  ultra  vires 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada? 

2.  Does  Section  4  of  the  Insurance  Act,  1910i,  operate  to 
prohibit  an  insurance  company  incorporated  by  a  foreign 
state  from  carrying  on  the  business  of  insurance  within 
Canada  if  such  company  do  not  hold  a  license  from  the 
Minister  under  the  said  Act,  and  if  such  carrying  on  of 
the  business  is  confined  to  a  single  province? 

The  principles  of  the  two  sections  which  will  be  passed 
upon  will  embrace: 

1.  The  right  of  the  Federal  Government — 

(a)  To  license  insurance  companies; 

(b)  To  prohibit  the  carrying  on  of  business  of  in- 
surance in  Canada  without  such  license. 

2.  The  right  of  Provincial  Governments  to  license  com- 
panies to  carry  on  the  business  within  the  limits  of  the 
Province  granting  such  license. 


MR.  E.  P.  HEATON 
Manager  Insurance  Department,  CM. A. 


At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  authority 
was  given  to  us  to  confer  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
with  a  view  to  the  Association  being  represented  before  the 
Supreme  Court  when  this  case  is  heard.  In  accordance  with 
the  minute  of  that  meeting  the  result  of  this  conference  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  no  expense  will  be 
incurred  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Council. 

British  Columbia  Legislation. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Commission  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  has  submitted  its  report,  and  from  the 
press  announcements  it  would  appear  that  an  Insurance 
Act  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is'  recommended.  The  BTitish  Columbia  Branch 
have  always  taken  considerable  interest  in  matters  of  insur- 
ance legislation  within  the  Province,  and  they  no  doubt  will 
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keep  an  eye  upon  the  legislation  likely  to  be  Introduced  at 
the  next  session.  The  Insurance  Committee  will  also  watch 
matters  as  far  as'  possible,  and  in  conference  with  the  branch 
will  endeavor  to  affo^rd  such  assistance  as  is  in  their  power, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  such  legislation  as  reasonable  as 
the  existing  circumstances  warrant. 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Protection. 

The  Committee  is  pleased  to  record  continued  development 
in  the  introduction  of  automatic  sprinklers,  of  which  our 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  largely  taking  advantage.  During 
the  year  the  Department  has  supervised  the  installation  of 
full  or  partial  sprinkler  equipments  for  twenty-four  risks.  Of 
these  sixteen  have  been  completed  and  eight  are  now  nearing 
completion  and  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  our 
engineers.  The  amount  invested  in  this  modern  fire  fighting 
system  by  the  members  for  whom  we  have  acted  has  ex- 
ceeded $150,000,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  entire  amount 
will  be  recouped  to  them  out  of  the  savings  of  the  insurance 
premiums  of  the  next  four  or  five  years.  Apart,  too,  from 
the  savings  in  the  insurance  premiums,  the  excellent  protec- 
tion to  property  and  the  immunity  risks  under  automatic 
sprinklers  have  from  serious  fires,  should  even  more  generally 
lead  our  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  security  thus 
afforded.  The  Insurance  Department  is  well  equipped  not  only 
to  advise,  but  also  to  act  as  engineers  in  connection  with  the 
complete  installations.  In  addition  to  relieving  manufacturers 
of  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  details  in  matters  in  which  they 
have  had  little  or  no  experience,  it  is  also  in  a  positioir  to 
effect  considerable  savings  in  the  actual  cost  of  such  equip- 
ments. The  work  of  the  last  year  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  economically  and  effi- 
ciently protect  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  who  are 
contemplating  the  equipping  of  their  risks  with  automatic 
sprinkler  systems. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  modified  systems  of  automatic  sprinkler  equipments 
have  been  arranged  and  can  be  arranged  for  manufacturers 
whose  risks  carry  less  than  $50,0'0'0  of  insurance.  Previously 
the  cost  of  a  sprinkler  system  has  precluded  many  manu- 
facturers considering  the  subject,  but  there  is  now  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  modified  system  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  of 
obtaining  reliable  insurance  at  such  rates  as  will  offer  a  com- 
mensurate return  to  the  owners  for  the  outlay  involved.  This 
is  a  departure  arising  out  of  the  experience  of  the  Department 
and  they  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  a  class  of  manufacturers 
who  have  previously  been  prevented  from  availing  themselves 
of  this  class  of  protection. 

Water  Tanks. 

In  view  of  the  disaster  that  occurred  in  the  month  of  June 
at  the  Herald  Building,  Montreal,  the  Committee  authorized 
the  Department  Manager  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers urging  the  necessity  of  close  inspection  of  all  water  tanks, 
and  particularly  those  which  had  been  erected  for  some  time 
on  the  roofs  of  old  buildings.  The  letter  was  sent  out  on 
June  30th,  and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  offer 
to  members  requiring  such  inspection  the  service  of  the  Con- 
sulting Structural  Engineer  of  the  Department  (Mr.  W.  Fry 
Scott,  A.M.S.C.E.),  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  has  been  cordially  approved 
by  a  number  of  members  who  have  asked  for  Mr.  Scott's 
services,  and  by  many  otliers  who,  though  not  having  tanks 
to  inspect,  express  appreciation  of  the  Association's  attitude 
in  so  important  a  matter. 

Mr.  Scott  advises  us  that  as  a  result  of  his  investigation 
he  has  reached  the  following  general  conclusions: 


"  First.  The  precedents  established  in  the  building  of 
water  tank  towers  are  bad. 

"  Second.  The  cause  is  due  in  part  to  insufficient  inspec- 
tion, because  in  no  case  has  any  of  the  towers  conformed  to 
the  specifications  laid  down  by  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers, the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  or 
other  recognized  insurance  bodies. 

"  Third.  The  cause  is  also  due  to  an  evident  lack  of 
knowledge  of  correct  practice  in  the  new  methods  of  con- 
struction that  have  developed  from  the  introduction  of  steel. 

"  Fourth.  From  these  two  causes  numerous  bad  details 
have  resulted,  any  one  of  which  may  be  a  cause  for  failure." 

Fourteen  tanks  and  towers  are  now  undergoing  partial 
reconstruction,  under  plans'  laid  down  by  Mr.  Scott,  but  your 
Committee  is  convinced  that  many  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  ignored  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  consider  it  desirable  to  record  that  in  all 
structural  work,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
tanks,  whether  part  of  or  separated  from  buildings,  the 
minutest  detail  is  investigated  by  Mr.  Scotv,  and  in  no  case 
is  work  allowed  to  be  proceeded  with  until  the  full  working 
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drawings  have  received  his  approval.  We  have  had  re- 
peated evidence  of  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  care  in 
structural  work  of  this  kind,  and  we  believe  the  members  of 
the  Association  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Insurance  De- 
partment is  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  deal  therewith 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  MuEEAY,  J.  F.  M.  Stewart, 

Secretary,  Chairman. 
E.  P.  HeatOiY, 
Manager,  Insurance  Department. 

Mr.  Firstbrook  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holland,  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

The' President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having  been 
taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray,  to 
present  his  report  re  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Secretary. — It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Con- 
vention a  year  ago  I  was  honored  by  the  Association  in  being 
asked  to  become  their  representative  on  the  Directorate  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Companies.  In  accordance  with  that 
appointment  I  now  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


AS  your  representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Centi-al  and  Eastern  Canada  Companies,  I  now  beg 
to  submit  the  customary  reiport. 
The  Companies  have  praotically  completed  their  tihird  year 
of  tosinesB  actiivity,  and  the  time  is,  therefore,  opportune  to 
take  stock  and  see  what  ihias  toeen  accomplislhed.  Insurance 
Cotnipanies  in  tlheir  early  years  must  be  prepare'd  to  meet 
unexpected  difficulties,  disappoin'tments  and  surprises;  in  tihese 
years  bhiey  mu-sit  meet  the  burden  of  expensies  incidental  to 
organ ization,  develoipment  and  control;  in  all  thesie  matters 
tihey  sihare  thi?  usual  expeniencie  of  all  commercial  enterprises, 
and  the  Mutual  Companies  have  travelled  no  royal  road  of 
flavor  or  freedom. 

The  conditions  upon  wihiioh  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  may 
be  judged  are:  1st,  Loss  ratio;  2nd,  Expense  ratio;  and  3rd, 
SoiTplus  after  iproviding  Reinsurance  Reserve;  on  this  last 
point  it  must  <be  borne  In  mind  that  it  is  most  unusual  for  a 
Oomipany  to  make  a  surplus  during  ,tihe  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  after  meeting  the  exacting  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Tesipect  of  t'he  reserve. 

The  M'Utual  Companies  from  inception  to  July  31st,  1910, 
sihow  tihe  following  results: 

Loss  ratio   54.06  per  cent. 

Expense  ratio    23.08  " 

Reserve   14.10  " 

91.24  per  cent. 
Surplus    8.76  " 

100.00  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  com:parison  tbe  corresponding  experience 
of  all  Oanadian  Companies  under  Dominion  License  for  the 
three  years,  1907-8-9,  is  as  follows: 

Loss  ratio    65.69  per  cent. 

Expense  ratio    37.28  " 

102.97  per  cent. 
Credit  on  reserve  ...       .51    "  " 

102.46  per  cent. 
IjOSS  of  surplus  ...      2.46  per  cent. 

100.00  per  cent. 


The  Directors  are  quite  satisfied  .with  the  results-  thus 
stated. 

'The  net  gain  in  amount  of  insurance  carried  during  the 
year  ending  July  31st  is  $1,370,586,  the  total  amount  in  force 
being  $5,583,873;  wiMdh  is  distributed  over  about  850  separate 
and  distinct  risfcs,  or  an  average  of  about  $6,500  per  risk. 

Curing  the  past  three  montlhs  the  Directors-  have  had  a  very 
careful  analysis  and  examination  made  of  all  risks  on  their 
books,  and  while  this  is  neither  t!he  time  nor  place  to  elaborate 
on  the  result,  it  may  ibe  of  interest  to  record  tihat  88  per  cent, 
of  tihe  entire  amount  of  insurance  in  force  is  on  risks  either 
eqiuipped  with  Automatic  Sprinklers,  or  under  the  protection  of 
adequate  Water  Works  and  Fire  Brigades. 

As  opportunity  offers  the  staff  of  Inspectors  is  being  in- 
creased, and  a  regular  and  systematic  inspeotion  is  being 
maintained.  The  Directors  appreciate  the  readiness  'With 
wthidh  tihe  members  remedy  defects  and  carry  out  improve- 
ments! to  their  risks,  and  they  feel  confident  that  this  must 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  loss  ratio  and  a  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  members  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

iSo  far  as  I  lam  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  your  representa- 
tive, I  toelieve  tJhe  Companies  are  sihowing  a  satisfactory  growth 
in  resources  as  well  as  in  business,  that  they  are  efficiently' 
and  economically  administered,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
and  s'hould  receive  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  Murray. 

Toronto,  Septem-ber  7,  1910. 

Report  Adopted. 

Mr.  Hobbs. — I  have  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Copley. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having  been 
taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Railway  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

Mr.  Walsh  presented  and  read  the  report. 


REPORT  OF  RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

COMMITTEE 


YOUR  Committee  presents  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention  a  summary  report  for  the  past 
year. 

Many  matters  of  importance,  of  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  Association  either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  come 
before  it.  Some,  as  the  report  indicates,  have  been  disposed 
of  satisfactorily;  others  are  in  a  fair  way  to  settlement. 

Aside  from  the  matters  specifically  mentioned,  material 
assistance  has  been  rendered  members  throughout  the  year  by 
the  Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  Many 
of  the  questions  were  of  great  practical  importance,  and 
Indirectly  of  assistance  to  other  members. 

Although  the  relationship  with  the  railways  continues  on 
a  friendly  basis,  it  has  been  found  necessary  occasionally  to 


appeal  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  before  a  redress 
of  grievances  could  be  secured. 

Freight  Rates  in  General. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  class  rates  dur- 
ing the  year.  Such  as  have  been  made  are  confined  chiefly  to 
tariff  reconstruction. 

A  number  of  special  tariffs  on  commodities  have,  however, 
been  re-issued  with  the  view  of  placing  all  on  the  same  basis 
for  reaching  the  various  common  markets;  that  is,  the  rates 
are  based,  generally  speaking,  on  mileage,  although  some  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  past  conditions.  This  has  resulted 
in  reductions  and  advances  to  the  advantage  and  disadvantage 
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of  those  interested.  Whilst  an  analysis  of  these  tariffs  shows 
an  increase  in  rates  on  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
rates  are  lower  than  generally  in  effect,  and  as  all  interested 
are  practically  on  the  same  footing,  your  Committee  has  not 
felt  justified  in  entering  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  railways  in  adopting  the  mileage 
basis  in  regard  to  commodity  rates,  your  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  either  the  rail- 
ways or  the  public,  as  it  tends  to  destroy  the  object  for  which 
commodity  rates  were  instituted.  Freight  rates  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  all  concerned  must  be  elastic,  and  whilst  mileage  for 
short  distances  may  be  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  construct 
commodity  rates,  it  is  not  considered  a  proper  basis  for  long 
distances. 

The  tendency  of  the  railways  to  limit  the  free  movement 
of  commodities  by  such  restrictions  has  already  resulted  in 
amalgamation,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  supply  the 
commodity  from  the  nearest  producing  point. 

Rates  to  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast. 

The  final  disposition  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  the  various  cases  involving  the  freight  rates  of  the 
United  States  transcontinental  railways  into  what  is  known 
as  the  Western  Intermountain  country  will,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence materially  the  situation  in  Canada.  A  number  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  class  and  commodity  rates  have  been 
suggested,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  November  1st,  1910. 

International  Rates  (U.  S.). 

The  adjustment  of  through  rates  on  manufactured  articles, 
the  product  of  our  own  industries,  is  still  in  many  cases 
against  us,  thus  offsetting  to  a  large  extent  any  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff,  although  it  is  believed  that  our  rail- 
ways are  coming  to  the  view  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  home  production.  Some  of 
the  trouble  is  due  to  the  different  classifications  in  use.  This 
is  a  difiicult  matter  to  overcome. 

Two  important  decisions  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  over  rates  governing 
international  traffic  have  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Both  were  appeals  taken  by  the  railways  from  rulings  of  the 
Board  in  favor-  of  the  applicants,  members  of  the  Associatio"Q, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  Transportation  Department. 

In  one  case,  involving  a  very  large  amount,  the  Board  was 
sustained.  In  the  other  the  court  did  not  decide  on  the  merits 
involved,  but  allowed  the  appeal  because  the  connecting  road 
in  the  United  States  had  not  been  made  a  party  to  the  applica- 
tion. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  looking  to  an  arrangement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  control  of  such 
rates  so  that  such  complications  and  the  consequent  expense 
and  annoyance  to  which  shippers  are  liable  to  be  subjected 
may  be  avoided  in  future. 

Ocean  Rates. 

There  have  been  some  increases  in  import  freight  rates 
through  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  North  Atlantic  Freight 
Conference.  Objections,  particularly  by  jobbers,  thereto  were 
filed  with  the  Government.  Whether  or  not  the  rates  are 
excessive  your  Committee  is  unable  to  say.  Some  stability,  so 
far  as  the  regular  lines  are  concerned,  has  been  established, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  desirable. 

Joint  Rates  in  Excess  of  the  Sum  of  the  Locals. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  ruled  as  follows: 
"The  charging  of  a  joint  rate  in  excess  of  the  locals  is 
prima  facie  an  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  practice  and 


the  onus  of  disproof  in  individual  complaints  be  on  the  rail- 
way or  railways  concerned." 

This  ruling  became  necessary,  as  it  was  found  in  several 
cases  that  the  two  local  rates  were  higher  than  the  joint 
through  rate. 

Advance  in  Lumber  Rates. 

The  complaint  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  Canadian 
Lumbermen's  Association  against  certain  advances  in  rates  on 
lumber  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  supported  by  the  Association 
and  others,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report, 
was  the  subject  of  a  number  of  hearings  by  the  Board  during 
the  past  year.  It  resulted  in  a  dismissal  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  rates  in  lumber  for  domestic  use.  The  companies  were 
ordered  to  file  tariffs  effective  not  later  than  June  15th,  1910, 
showing  rates  on  lumber  to  Montreal  for  export  which  in  gen- 
eral should  be  lower  than  the  domestic  rates  to  Montreal. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

It  was  admitted  that  the  railways  earned  about  $40,000 
per  annum  more  than  under  the  old  tariffs  in  the  same  move- 
ments of  lumber  on  all  shipments,  domestic  and  export. 

The  Board  considered  this  amount  large  and  instructed  its 
Chief  Traffic  Officer  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  tariffs  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  old  tariffs.  It  recognized  that  this 
was  a  rather  difficult  task,  and  in  view  of  this  said  that  there 
would  be  no  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Board  if  the  revenue 
of  the  railways  were  increased  not  to  exceed  ?5,0'00.  At  the 
same  time  the  Board  said  that  it  would  not  permit  of  a 
decrease  in  the  companies'  earnings  below  what  they  were 
prior  to  May  1st,  1908. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Chief  Traffic  Officer  was,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Board,  considered  by  all  concerned  at  a 
joint  conference  in  February  last.  Neither  side  was  prepared 
to  accept  it.  The  railway  representatives  particularly  objected, 
as  they  stated  it  meant  a  large  reduction  in  their  revenue, 
which  was  not  in  contemplation  by  the  Board.  The  Board 
then  decided  to  give  the  railways  an  opportunity  to  justify  the 
reasonableness  of  both  the  domestic  and  export  rates. 

The  case  was  heard  at  the  April  sittings  of  the  Board,  with 
the  above  result. 

General  Advance  in  Freight  Rates. 

Although  it  has  been  announced  through  the  press  that  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  will  probably  be 
asked  to  sanction  a  general  advance  in  freight  rates,  and  the 
press  has  published  articles  in  support  thereof,  so  far  as  your 
Committee  can  ascertain  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  matter.  It  is  not  expected  that  such  would  be  permitted 
by  the  Board  without  a  thorough  investigation  beforehand, 
during  which  all  interested  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
enter  objections. 

The  advances  proposed  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
which  apply  to  international  traffic,  have  been  suspended  until 
November  1st  pending  a  general  investigation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  such  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As 
the  financial  condition  of  the  railways  does  not  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  justify  an  increase  in  their  revenue  at  the 
expense  of  the  shippers,  a  strong  committee  with  good  finan- 

I  cial  backing  has  been  organized  to  present  to  the  Commission 

I  the  latter's  side  of  the  case. 

Tehuantepec  Route. 

The  service  established  over  a  year  ago  from  Montreal  in- 
summer  and  St.  John  and  Halifax  in  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  to  some  extent  at 
least  resulted  satisfactorily.  Considerable  tonnage  is  being 
handled  by  this  route. 
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As  the  railways  refused  to  extend  export  rates  on  this 
traffic,  and  as  their  position  has  been  sustained  by  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  the  tonnage  during  the  winter 
season,  in  view  of  the  long  haul  and  high  local  rates  to  St. 
John,  N.B.,  or  Halifax,  is  somewhat  limited. 

Freight  Classification. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  articles  usually  tendered 
for  transportation  into  different  classes  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  cost  of  transportation  as  closely 
as  possibly  in  accordance  with  what  the  traffic  should  equitably 
pay,  and  so  that  the  revenue  derived  from  any  particular 
article  will  be  in  proper  proportion  to  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  the  conveyance  of  all  articles,  value,  weight, 
risk,  volume  of  traffic,  etc.,  considered. 

Changes  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  classification. 
The  transference  of  an  article  from  one  class  to  another,  or 
the  imposition  of  some  condition  of  carriage  not  heretofore 
provided  for,  may  mean  a  material  increase  in  freig^ht  charges. 

The  Department  is  advised  of  all  changes,  and  where 
advances  are  proposed  interested  members  are  notified,  and 
if  not  acceptable,  objections  thereto  are  filed  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  before  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioneis  in  support  of  same. 

A  supplement  to  the  present  Classification  with  advances 
submitted  in  December  last,  to  which  objections  were  taken 
on  behalf  of  members,  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

Proposed  Increase  in  the  Carload  Minimums  of  the  Canadian 
Freight  Classification. 

The  proposition  submitted  to  your  Committee  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Canadian  Freight  Association,  which  represents 
practically  all  railways  in  Canada,  to  revise  and  increase  the 
carload  minimums  in  the  Classification  was  laid  before  you. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  and  every  member  of  the  Association 
is  interested.  All  have  been  asked  to  express  their  views  on 
the  subject.  The  increases  proposed  affect  every  commodity  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  considered 
inadvisable  to  express  an  opinion  thereon  until  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  are  heard  from.  Considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  has  already  been  prepared  and  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  incoming  Committee,  who,  no  doubt,  will 
be  able  to  give  the  railways  a  reply  at  an  early  date. 

A  re-issue  of  the  Classification  is  in  hand  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  shortly.  It  contains  a  number  of  reduc- 
tions and  tther  improvements  which  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  shippers. 

Express  Rates,  Classification  and  Conditions  of  Carriage. 

Although  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  not  yet 
announced  the  result  of  the  general  enquiry  into  express  rates, 
regulations  and  practices,  in  which  the  Department  assisted, 
some  of  the  matters  in  which  the  public  is  interested  have  been 
finally  settled,  as  follows: 

Liability  of  Initial  Company. 

The  companies  now  maintain  that  they  are  forwarders, 
acting  as  agents,  and  they  limit  their  liability  accordingly. 
Under  the  new  conditions  the  initial  company  on  the  form 
approved  by  the  Board  must  give  a  receipt  for  the  property 
and  deliver  it  at  destination,  if  in  Canada,  in  good  condition. 
In  other  words,  the  company  is  responsible  for  the  shipment 
through  to  destination,  even  although  it  is  handled  by  more 
than  one  company. 

Deliveries. 

The  companies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  must 
publish  a  directory  containing  the  delivery  limits  in  all  centres 
of  10,000'  population  or  over. 


At  points  where  the  company  has  delivery  service,  tender 
of  the  shipment  for  delivery  to  the  consignee  will  be  made  at 
the  address  given,  if  within  such  delivery  limits.  Where  there 
is  no  delivery  service  the  company  will  forthwith  notify  the 
consignee,  at  the  address  given,  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship- 
ment. The  company's  liability  to  deliver  to  addresses  outside 
delivery  limits  shall  be  governed  by  the  classification  and 
special  tariffs. 

If  no  express  company  subject  to  the  Railway  Act  has  an 
office  at  the  place  to  which  the  consignment  is  addressed,  then 
unless  otherwise  routed,  the  company  only  agrees  to  carry  the 
same  to  its  office  or  that  of  some  other  express  company  subject 
to  the  said  Act,  most  convenient  for  furtherance  to  destination, 
and  upon  arrival  there  the  company  may  so  notify  the  con- 
signee, or  upon  direction  of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  or  upon 
its  own  discretion,  may  deliver  the  shipment  to  any  connect- 
ing carrier  for  furtherance  to  destination. 


MR.  J.  R.  MARLOW 

(Canada  Cycle  &  Jlotor  Co..  Ltd.) 
Chairman  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,  1909-1910 

If  the  shipment  is  delivered  to  an  express  company  or 
carrier  not  subject  to  the  Railway  Act,  the  company  shall  act 
as  the  agent  of  the  shipper  in  effecting  such  delivery. 

Claims. 

Four  months'  time  is  allowed  within  which  to  give  written 
notice  of  claims  or  the  intention  to  file  same  for  non-delivery 
or  loss  or  destruction  of  the  shipment  in  Canada. 

Classification. 

The  conditions  of  carriage  and  the  list  of  articles  in  the 
classification  have  been  revised  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board.  Decided  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  classification  and  conditions  have  been  made  so  clear  that 
the  average  person  can  readily  and  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  determine  the  lawful  rate  therefrom  and  the 
conditions  of  carriage  applicable  thereto. 
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Advances  as  well  as  reductions  have  been  made.  Briefly 
the  advances  are:  the  striking  out  of  scales  "A"  and  "E"; 
some  of  the  items  in  the  general  specials  list;  fixing  a  charge 
on  returned  ale,  beer,  aerated  water  and  other  empties  of  a 
like  nature  now  carried  free  (all  empties  outstanding  at  the 
time  the  new  classification  comes  into  effect  to  be  returned 
free  provided  shippers  furnish  the  companies  with  lists 
thereof),  and  conventional  weights  on  light  and  bulky  articles 
shipped  in  corrugated  cases  and  paper  boxes  when  not  crated, 
such  goods  now  being  carried  at  actual  weight.  If  crated,  the 
companies  will  continue  to  carry  at  actual  weight.  These 
weights  were  the  subject  of  a  number  of  hearings  before  the 
Board  and  were  finally  fixed  to  some  extent  by  compromise. 

The  principal  reduictions  announced  so  far  consist  of 
through  joint  rates  between  all  companies  somewhat  less  than 


MR.  HENRY  BERTRAM 
(Jolm  Hertmm  &  8oiis,  Oo..  Ltd.) 
Chairman  Railway  and  Transp.  Com.,  1910-1911 

the  locals;  striking  out  owner's  risk  clause,  and  fixing  rates  on 
castings  if  returned  within  thirty  days,  as  follows: 

5  lbs.  and  under  15  cents. 

Over  5  lbs.  to  50  lbs  Half  mdse.  rate,  minimum  25  cents. 

Over  50  lbs  Mdse.  pound  rates,  minimum  25  cents. 

The  live  stock  contract  and  other  forms  in  which  the  public 
are  interested  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  the  liability 
of  the  company,  it  is  believed,  defined. 

A  general  revision  of  rates  with  decided  and  substantial 
reductions  and  improvements,  particularly  in  the  graduate 
scale,  a  tariff  of  minimums  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness is  carried,  is  looked  for. 

Water  Carriage  of  Goods  Act — Ocean  Bills  of  Lading. 

This  Act,  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Senate  by  Senator 
Campbell,  intended  to  prohibit  ocean  carriers  from  inserting 
in  their  bills  of  lading  conditions  whereby  they  are  relieved 
from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  arising  from  negli- 
gence, fault  or  failure  in  the  proper  loading,  stowage,  care  or 
delivery,  came  into  force  September  1st,  1910.  The  carriers 
are  now  preparing  new  forms  to  conform  with  its  conditions. 


Although  the  Bill  had  passed  the  Senate  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions it  only  came  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  April  last,  the  Manager  of  the  Department  appearing 
at  both  sittings  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Regulations  for  the  Carriage  of  Inflammable  Articles  and 

Acids. 

Certain  regulations  limiting  the  liability  of  the  carriers  and 
placing  obligations  upon  shippers  which  do  not  now  exist,  as 
adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Association  in  the  United 
States,  were  submitted  by  the  Canadian  Freight  Association 
to  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  approval.  Some 
of  the  articles  affected  are:  inflammable  liquids,  gases,  acids 
of  various  kinds,  acetone,  alcohol  (denatured),  grain  or  wood, 
benzine,  chemicals  of  various  kinds,  gasoline,  lacquer,  liquid 
bronze,  naphtha,  paint  (bronzing,  aluminum  and  gold),  rubber 
cement,  shellac  (liquid),  bags  (empty)  used  for  nitrate  of 
soda,  barium  peroxide,  chlorates,  fertilizers,  matches  (friction), 
nitrates  in  bags,  phosphorus  (yellow),  saltpetre  in  bags,  auto- 
mobile supplies,  blacking,  roofing  cement,  compounds  (vari- 
ous), disinfectants  (liquid)  n.o.s.,  crude  oil,  dryer,  paint  and 
japan  (n.o.s.),  drugs  (n.o.s.),  extracts  (n.o.s),  gas  oil,  labor- 
atory supplies,  liniments,  liquids  (n.o.s.),  oil  (n.o.s.),  paints 
(n.o.s.),  petroleum  products,  pitch  roof  coating,  floor,  furniture, 
liquid,  metal  and  stove  polishes,  insect  and  vermin  destroying 
preparations,  iron,  steel  or  wood  preservers,  paint,  oil  or 
varnish  removers,  furniture  and  leather  stain,  turpentine 
substitutes,  varnish  (n.o.s). 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  lists  were  submitted  to 
interested  members.  A  special  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider them  found  some  objectionable  features,  especially  the 
certificate  required  on  the  bill  of  lading.  A  protest  was 
entered  against  their  adoption  at  a  hearing  before  the  Board, 
the  result  being  that  the  application  was  dismissed. 

Whilst  there  are  no  objections  to  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations in  the  interests  of  safety,  it  is  considered  unfair  to 
transfer  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  the  carrier's  liability  or 
to  guarantee  the  company  against  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
its  employees. 

Authority  has  been  given  the  railways  to  bring  the  matter 
up  again  in  a  more  modified  form  and  so  as  to  comply  with 
conditions  in  Canada. 

Telegraph  Companies,  Rates  and  Forms. 

Domestic  Code  Messages. — The  new  rule  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  artificial  words  which  the  com.panies  proposed  to  put 
into  effect  December  1st,  190®,  was,  through  the  prompt  action 
of  your  Committee,  postponed  until  July  1st,  1910',  in  order 
to  give  those  affected  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  new 
conditions.  A  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
rule  was  removed  at  the  hearing  of  our  application. 

The  Board  made  the  following  order: 

"  It  is  ordered  that  the  proposed  amendments  to  Rule  4, 
in  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  code  messages  between 
points  in  Canada,  and  when  embodied  in  proper  tariffs 
filed  by  the  telegraph  companies  with  the  Board,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  approved,  the  said  amended  rule  to  be  put 
in  force  not  earlier  than  July  1st,  1910." 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  standard  codes  are  affected  by  the 
new  rule,  as  these  codes  are  made  up  from  the  Ofiicial  Vocabu-  , 
lary  compiled  by  the  International  Bureau  at  Berne,  and  taken  f 
from  the  dictionaries  of  the  following  eight  languages — Eng-  I 
lish.  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  I 
Latin,  which  contain  in  all  1.20i0,0O0  words.  Whilst  the  'Com-  . 
panies  are  required  under  international  regulations  to  accept  \, 
such  words  in  cablegrams  without  restrictions,  they  are  not 
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compelled  to  do  so  in  respect  to  domestic  or  land  line  mes- 
sages. They  have,  however,  in  order  to  facilitate  business, 
extended  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  as  above  indicated. 

Whilst  there  may  be  some  advance  in  the  rate  on  artificial 
words,  particularly  private  coSes,  there  has  been  a  reduction 
for  unpronounceable  combinations  in  that  they  are  now  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  five  letters  to  the  word  instead  of  one 
letter  one  word,  as  formerly. 

With  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  code  messages  made  up 
of  words  taken  from  the  Official  Vocabulary,  the  companies 
agreed  that  if  a  message  were  so  tendered  and  any  contention 
arose  in  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  the  words,  payment  for 
the  message  would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  offered.  It  would 
be  then  referred  to  some  superior  officer  for  interpretation. 

The  companies  were  instructed  to  embody  in  their  tariffs 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  every  word  in  the  Official  Vocabu- 
lary would  be  accepted  no  matter  how  many  letters  were  in 
the  word. 

Forms. — The  conditions  on  the  forms  used  for  transmitting 
and  receiving  messages  were  considered  by  the  Board  at  a 
hearing  at  which  the  Manager  of  the  Department  appeared. 
These  forms  are  to-be  revised  at  an  early  date,  and  the  com- 
panies will,  it  is  expected,  be  required  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities from  which  they  are  now  relieved  under  the  present 
form  of  contract. 

Domestic   Bill   of  Lading. 

The  conditions  for  the  bill  of  lading  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  which  went  into  effect  on  October 
1st  last,  have  been  adopted  by  practically  all  Canadian  rail- 
ways, including  those  not  subject  to  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  so  that  they  are  now  in  general 
use  throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  new  conditions,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  were 
brought  about  largely  through  the  work  of  the  Association, 
have  been  in  effect  for  less  than  a  year,  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  proven  a  decided  advantage  to  shippers  without 
imposing  any  undue  burden  or  obligation  upon  the  carriers. 
The  terms  upon  which  a  shipment  is  made  are  defined.  From 
information  received  your  Committee  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  new  bill  of  lading  is  of  undoubted  value  in 
the  presentation  and  prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

Proper  Description  of  Freight  on  Bills  of  Lading. 

The  necessity  for  properly  describing  freight  on  bills  of 
lading  in  order  to  avoid  claims  for  overcharges  and  delays 
was  dealt  with  in  the  May  number  of  Industrial  Canada, 
under  the  heading — "  How  to  Minimize  Freight  Claims."  Your 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  claims  would  be  mater- 
ially reduced  if  the  suggestions  were  followed. 

As  an  illustration  of  improper  or  incomplete  description: 

1.  A  shipping  order  reading  "one  crate  baskets"  is  in- 
definite, the  classification  providing  ratings  for  a  great  variety 
of  baskets,  and  further  distinction  as  to  the  method  of  pack- 
ing, i.e.,  nested  or  not  nested. 

2.  A  shipping  order  reading  "  one  case  glassware "  is  in- 
sufficient. The  classification  contains  numerous  ratings  on 
articles  coming  under  this  heading. 

The  same  applies  to  fish,  glass,  pickles,  furniture  and  so 
on  throughout  the  classification,  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
different  ratings,  and  unless  sufficiently  described  to  enable  the 
billing  clerk  properly  to  rate  the  traffic  are  liable  to  overcharge 
or  delay. 

Claims. — When  claims  do  arise  shippers  in  filing  them 
should  enumerate  on  the  face  of  the  claim  statement  just 
what  documents  are  transmitted  in  support  thereof. 
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For  Overcharge  Claims  the  following  papers  are  necessary: 

1.  Original  or  copy  of  original  bill  of  lading. 

2.  Original  expense  bill. 

3.  Reference  to  railway  company's  tariff  (if  possible), 
giving  number  of  the  particular  tariff  under  which  refund 
is  claimed. 

4.  Claims  for  overcharge  in  weight  should  be  supported 
by  certified  invoices  of  articles  shipped  and  statements  of 
weights  claimed  on  each  different  item  and  total  weight 
claimed. 

For  Loss  and  Damage  Claims  the  following  papers  are 
necessary: 

1.  Original  or  copy  of  original  bill  of- lading. 

2.  Original  expense  bill. 

3.  Certified  copy  of  original  invoice. 


MR.  J.  E.  WALSH 

Manager  Railway  and  Transportation  Department 


4.  Bill  of  particulars  showing  in  detail  how  the  loss 
or  damage  is  arrived  at. 

5.  Any  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  matter  that 
would  assist  the  carrier  in  prom^ptly  determining  liability. 

Absence  of  any  of  the  papers  mentioned   should  be 
explained. 

Claims  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  conditions  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  classification  and  tariffs,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  freight  claim  agents  to  observe  such  conditions  in  con- 
sidering carrier's  liability. 

Siding  Agreements. 

The  principal  Canadian  railways  have  revised  the  agree- 
ments under  which  industrial  sidings  are  constructed. 
The  obsolete  provisions  of  the  old  forms  have  been  struck  out. 
It  is  believed  that  the  new  forms  are  much  less  onerous  on  the 
owner  of  the  industry  and  that  the  terms  are  fairly  reasonable. 

As  the  companies  have  not  adopted  a  hard  and  fast  rule"  in 
regard  to  siding  agreements,  the  conditions  varying  in  accord- 
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ance  with  circumstances,  the  new  forms  are  prepared  so  as 
to  permit  of  the  necessary  variation  to  suit  the  case. 

Eastern  Canada-Australia-New  Zealand  Steamship  Service. 

The  Association  in  Convention  at  Montreal  in  1901  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line 
between  Eastern  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
matter  has  been  followed  up  since  with  satisfactory  results. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  our  Government  with 
the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Company  for  a  monthly  service 
from  Montreal  in  summer  and  St.  John  and  Halifax  in  winter. 
It  stipulates  that  the  steamships  shall  have  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  not  less  than  7,.500i  tons;  that  they  shall  carry  an  average 
of  5,000  tons  per  month  after  the  service  has  been  in  operation 
five  or  six  months;  and  that  rates  from  Canadian  Atlantic 
ports  shall  be  as  reasonable  as  those  in  effect  from  any  United 
States  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  tonnage,  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  is  Canadian  traffic, 
has  been  very  satisfactory  since  the  opening  of  the  line,  the 
average  being  above  that  required  by  the  contract  after  the 
line  has  been  in  operation  for  six  months. 

No  regular  service  has  as  yet  been  established  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  although  ad'^'ices  have  been  received 
that  such  is  on  foot. 

Canada- Australia  Steamship  Service  (Royal  Mail  Line). 

The  present  Canadian-Australia  contract  expires  July  31st, 
1911.  Tenders  have  been  issued  for  a  new  service  from  that 
date.  The  outward  tonnage  for  1909  (23,444  tons)  showed  a 
slight  inc-rease  over  previous  years,  the  tonnage  for  1908  being 
14,180  tons,  and  for  1907  17,816  tons. 

Staking  Flat  and  Open  Cars  and  Otherwise  Providing  Proper 
Facilities  for  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Traffic  which 
Requires  Such  Equipment. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  again  been  asked 
to  require  the  railways  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to  reimburse 
shippers  for  the  actual  expense  put  to  in  staking  flat  cars  and 
otherwise  complying  with  the  following  order  (No.  7599,  July, 
1909) : 

"  That  every  railway  company  subject  to  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  operating  a  rail- 
way by  steam  power  shall  strictly  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time  approved  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  "; 

also, 

"  That  every  shipper  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  (2.5)  dollars  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations." 

The  question  of  placing  on  the  railways  the  expense  of  sup- 
plying stakes  and  other  necessary  equipment  was  raised  at 
the  time  these  regulations  were  under  consideration.  The 
Board,  however,  considered  the  matter  a  rate  question  to  be 
dealt  with  aside  from  the  above  order,  which  is  concerned 
with  operating.    The  application  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

General  Interswitching. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be 
placed  on  Order  No.  4988,  effective  September  1st,  1908,  which 
it  will  be  remembered  the  Association  secured,  and  which 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  this  service,  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  issued  the  following  circular,  dated  Janu- 
ary 21st,  1910: 

"  Differences  of  opinion  appear  to  have  arisen  between 
some  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  public  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Order  of  the  Board,  No.  4988,  dated  July  8th, 


1908)  known  as  the  General  Interswitching  Order,  and 
judging  from  their  interswitching  tariffs,  these  differences 
do  not  seem  to  be  non-existent  as  between  the  companies 
chemselves. 

"  While  of  the  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  Order 
is  clear  beyond  misinterpretation,  the  Board  declares  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Order: 

"  (a)  The  maximum  interswitching  distance  is  unquali- 
fied, and  means,  as  stated,  '  any  distance  not  exceeding  four 
miles  .  .  .  from  the  nearest  point  of  interchange,'  re- 
gardless of  the  location  of  the  point  of  interchange  or  of 
station  yard  limits  or  any  other  limits  or  boundaries. 

"  (6)  Clause  10  of  the  Order  refers,  as  stated,  to  '  ordin- 
ary freight  service  from  station  to  station';  that  is, 
traffic  originating  at  the  common  point,  as  distinguished 
from  interswitched  joint  traffic." 

Notwithstanding  this  interpretation,  interested  railways 
took  exception  to  the  application  of  the  Order  between  certain 
points  in  and  about  Montreal,  and  on  application  the  Board 
decided  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

Strong  objections  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Associa'tion 
at  the  hearing  against  any  change  in  the  Order  or  in  its  ap- 
plication.   The  Board  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Stop-off  Charge  "  For  Orders,"  Cartier  and  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  by  order  fixed  the 
toll  for  this  service  not  to  exceed  $1.0iO  per  car  per  day  after 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  not  considered  unreasonable  in 
view  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  per  diem  charge  for  cars, 
as  well  as  in  other  terminal  expenses. 

Important  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 

Flag  Stations. — "It  is  ordered: 

"  1.  That  all  railway  companies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  Order,  do 
construct  and  maintain,  upon  their  lines  of  railway  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  at  stations  (other  than 
regular  agency  stations)  from  or  to  which  freight  (l.c.l.)  and 
passenger  traffic  is  carried,  suitable  shelters  or  waiting  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  freight  and  passengers — the  said 
shelters  to  be  provided  with  proper  doors  and  windows  and  not 
to  be  below  the  standard  of  the  plans  and  specifications 
attached.  No.  1  C"A"  or  "  B,"  asi  may  be  decided  upon). 

"  2.  That  appurtenant  to  the  said  shelters  and  at  proper  and 
convenient  locations  shall  be  erected  within  the  time  aforesaid 
proper  and  convenient  platforms  and  approaches. 

"  3.  All  freight  traffic  delivered  to  such  points  shall  be  placed 
in  the  said  shelter,  and  the  carrier  shall  not  be  relieved  from 
liability  under  the  release  approved  by  Order  No.  6242,  unless 
this  direction  is  complied  with. 

"  4.  That  all  stations  or  shipping  places  upon  the  said  lines 
of  railway,  from'  or  to  which  the  total  freight  and  passenger 
earnings  of  the  Company  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  where  the 
average  earnings  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years,  amount  to  not 
less  than  $15,000,  of  which  $2,000  shall  represent  inward  traffic, 
the  said  railway  companies  shall  forthwith  construct  and  equip 
suitable  and  proper  stations,  not  to  be  below  the  standard  of 
plans  and  specifications  attached.  No.  2,  and  shall  likewise 
forthwith  appoint  and  continue  a  permanent  agent  at  such 
point  or  points. 

"  5.  That  at  all  non-agency  points  where  the  business  of  the 
company  consists  solely  or  principally  of  grain  shipments  and 
the  same  amounted  to  at  least  50,000  bushels  for  the  previous 
year,  temporary  grain  agents  shall  be  appointed  and  con- 
tinued during  the  grain  shipping  season,  being  from  September 
15th  to  December  31st  in  each  year." 

Weighing  of  Bituminous  Goal  Shipped  from  the  United 
States  for  Final  Delivery  at  a  Point  in  Ontario. — "  It  is  ordered : 
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"  1.  In  the  event  of  the  consignee  of  any  car  or  cars  desir- 
ing to  have  such  car  or  cars  weighed  at  the  port  of  entry,  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  a  written  notice  to  the  local  agent 
of  the  railway  company  receiving  such  car  or  cars  at  such 
port  of  entry  for  delivery  or  furtherance,  that  he  wishes  to 
have  any  or  all  of  the  cars  weighed,  such  notice  to  be  given 
before  the  coal  is  received  by  such  railway  company ;  and  upon 
the  receipt  of  such  notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company 
to  weigh  free  of  charge  at  such  port  of  entry  all  cars  covered 
by  the  notice. 

"  2.  General  or  continuing  written  notice  may  be  given. 

"  3.  Cars  may  remain  coupled  one  to  another  in  a  train  for 
the  purpose  of  such  weighing. 

"  4.  The  weighing  of  coal  at  the  port  of  entry  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Government  weighmaster,  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  named  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

"  5.  The  Government  weighmaster  will  issue  certificates  of 
weighing  as  provided  for  in  the  order. 

"  6.  In  case  of  dispute  between  the  railway  company  and 
the  consignee  as  to  the  weight  of  coal  in  cars  weighed,  the 
certificate  of  the  weight  of  such  coal  by  the  Government  weigh- 
master shall  be  binding  upon  the  railway  company. 

"  7.  The  local  agent  of  the  railway  company  at  such  port 
of  entry  must  notify  the  Government  weighmaster  of  the 
probable  hour  of  arrival  from  day  to  day  of  all  cars  required 
to  be  weighed. 

"  8.  If  the  railway  company  has  weigh  scales  at  the  point 
of  destination  of  such  coal  the  company  shall  there  weigh 
such  car  or  cars  as  may  be  specified  in  a  written  notice  de- 
livered by  th.e  consignee  to  the  agent  of  the  railway  company 
at  such  point  of  destination  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  arrival  of  the  coal. 

"  9.  If  the  railway  company  has  not  established  weigh 
scales  at  the  point  of  destination,  the  company  shall,  at  the 
weigh  scale  point  nearest  such  destination  in  the  direct  route, 
weigh  such  car  or  cars  as  may  be  specified  in  a  written  notice 
delivered  by  the  consignee. 

"  10.  For  the  service  required  to  be  performed  by  the  rail- 
way company  under  clauses  8  and  9  hereof,  the  railway  com- 
pany may  charge  and  collect  from  the  consignee  five  cents  for 
every  ton  of  coal  in  the  car,  with  a  minimum  of  $1.00  and  a 
maximum  of  $2.00  per  carload;  but  no  charge  shall  be  made 
and  no  amount  collected  for  such  service  if  the  weight  of  the 
coal  be  more  than  500  lbs,  less  than  the  weight  of  the  coal 
at  the  port  of  entry,  or  if  the  coal  not  having  been  weighed 
at  the  port  of  entry,  the  weight  be  more  than  500  lbs.  less 
than  the  weight  shown  by  the  way  bill  to  be  in  the  car  at  the 
time  of  shipment  plus  the  weight  of  the  car  itself  as  shown 
by  the  tare. 

"  11.  If  the  consignee  notifies  the  railway  company  within 
five  hours  from  the  unloading  of  any  car  containing  such  coal, 
the  company  shall  weigh  the  car,  provided  there  is  a  scale  at 
destination,  and  for  such  service  may  charge  and  collect  $1.00 
per  car,  but  no  charge  shall  be  made  if  the  actual  weight  of 
the  ear  exceeds  the  tare  marked  on  it  by  more  than  500  lbs. 

"  12.  This  order  shall  apply  only  to  port's  of  entry  and 
points  of  delivery  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

"  13.  Any  person  or  company  affected  by  the  order  may, 
after  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  apply  to  the  Board  to 
vary  or  rescind  it." 

Parcel  Post. 

At  the  last  Annual  Convention  some  discussion  took  place 
in  regard  to  extending  the  parcel  post  in  Canada,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  your  Committee.  The  following  In- 
formation is  placed  before  you  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Convention  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  resolution 
recommending  an  extension  of  the  service  within  Canada  equal 


at  least  to  that  now  in  effect  between  Canada  and  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  the  limit  of  weight  on  merchandise  between  points 
in  Canada  is  five  pounds  and  the  rate  one  cent  per  ounce. 
The  size  of  the  package  is  also  limited  by  regulation.  From 
Canada  to  the  United  States  packages  must  not  exceed  four 
pounds  six  ounces. 

Eleven-pound  packages  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  from 
any  point  in  Canada  to  any  point  in  Great  Britain  at  a  flat  rate 
of  twelve  cents  per  pound.  The  same  applies  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  etc.  The  same  sized  package  can  be  sent 
to  Hong  Kong  and  British  post  offices  in  China  at  a  rate 
of  sixteen  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  twelve  cents  for  each 
succeeding  pound. 

A  parcel  of  eleven  pounds  in  weight  may  be  sent  from 
any  point  in  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  etc.,  to  Canada.  The 
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general  regulation  as  to  size  is  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  ft.,  but  such 
articles  as  umbrellas,  golf  sticks,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  divided, 
may  go  up  to  3%  ft.  in  length.  (This  latter  concession  of  3% 
ft.  is  on  British  parcels  only.) 

The  system  is  used  extensively  in  Great  Britain,  the  rate 
being  six  cents  for  one  pound  or  less,  eight  cents  for  over  one 
pound  and  under  two,  with  two  cents  additional  for  each  pound 
thereafter. 

On  the  Continent  the  system  is  even  more  extended.  In 
Germany  parcels  are  accepted  of  any  weight  up  to  50  kilos 
(110  English  pounds),  and  the  rates  are  necessarily  low. 

The  Railway  Act. 

The  new  railroad  law  in  the  United  States  which  went  Into 
effect  on  August  18th  last  has  some  features  which  your  Com- 
mittee deems  advisable  to  bring  to  your  attention  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  similar  legislation  in  Canada. 

Section  9  of  the  Bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to  reject 
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tariffs  with  defective  notices.  It  penalizes  tlie  carrier  $500-  or 
$25  a  day  for  non-compliance  with  orders.  On  written  request, 
carrier  must  give  written  statement  of  freight  rates  to  any 
place  on  its  tariffs:  Penalty  for  delay  or  mistake,  $250.00. 
Agent's  name  must  be  posted  at  each  station. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Commission  to  suspend  new  tariffs 
120  days  from  date  they  would  go  into  effect,  and  six  months 
beyond  (10  months  in  all)  if  necessary  for  enquiry.  Carrier 
must  prove  reasonableness  of  any  proposed  increase. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary,  your  Committee,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  has  advised  throughout  the  year  in  many 
matters  of  an  individual  character. 

Articles  of  an  educational  nature,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment, have  been  published  in  Industrial  Canada.  They  were 
intended  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  respec- 
tive duties  of  shippers  and  carriers.  The  results,  it  is  believed, 
have  been  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  M.  Murray,  J.  R.  Marlow, 

Secretary.  Chairman 
J.  E.  Walsh, 
Manager,  Transportation  Department. 

Mr.  Walsh  read  Opening  and  clauses  re  "Freight  Rates  in 
General,"  "Rates  to  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast," 
"International  Rates  (U.S.),"  "Ocean  Rates,"  "Joint  Rates  in 
Excess  of  the  Sum  of  the  Locals,"  "Advance  in  Lumber 
Rates,"  "General  Advance  in  Freight  Rates,"  "Tehuantepec 
Route,"  and  "Freight  Classification." 

Mr.  Walsh. — ^The  supplement  referred  to  has  since  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Board;  it  contained  some  serious  advances. 
We  put  up  strong  objections  to  them  and  our  position  has  been 
sustained.  One  of  our  members,  writing  on  the  subject,  says, 
"  With  reference  to  the  Board's  decision  on  freight  classifica- 
tion, I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th.  and  agree  with 
you  that  the  decision  is  a  decided  win  for  us,  and  will  have,  I 
think,  far-reaching  consequences  in  other  directions.  I  there- 
fore tender  you  congratulations  on  success,  and  thanks  for 
your  efforts  on  our  behalf." 

Mr.  Walsh  read  clauses  re  "Proposed  Increase  in  the  Car- 
load Minimums  of  the  Canadian  Freight  Classification,"  "Ex- 
press Rates,  Classification  and  Conditions  of  Carriage,"  "Lia- 
bility of  Initial  Company,"  "Deliveries,"  "Claims,"  "Classifi- 
cation," "Water  Carriage  of  Goods  Act — Ocean  Bills  of  Lad- 
ing," "Regulations  for  the  Carriage  of  Inflammable  Articles 
and  Acids,"  and  "Telegraph  Companies,  Rates  and  Forms." 

Mr.  Walsh. — I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  these  tele- 
graph forms,  that  the  contract  in  contemplation  that  is  being; 
prepared  provides  for  a  fine  for  error  in  the  transmission  of 
messages  in  English,  French,  and  we  hope  in  ordinary  code 
messages,  that  is,  codes  made  up  from  the  oflicial  vocabulary. 
At  the  present  time  the  companies  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  messengers.  Under  the  new  con- 
tract we  expect  they  will  have  to  assume  responsibility,  and 
that  there  will  be  some  obligation  connected  with  the  contract 
in  the  form  of  a  fine. 

Mr.  Walsh  read  clause  re  "Domestic  Bill  of  Lading,"  etc. 

Mr.  Walsh. — I  have  a  couple  of  letters  here  supporting 
what  the  report  says  in  regard  to  claims.  One  of  the  Claims 
Agents  in  writing  on  the  subject  says  he  considers  that  the 
new  bill  of  lading  was  manifestly  designed  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  carriers  in  the  matter  of  their  duties  and  liabilities 
more  arduous  and  far-reaching,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  number  of  claims  made  against  railway  com- 
panies would  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  new  form  of 
contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  claims  have  been  clearly 
increased  on  account  of  the  new  conditions. 

Another  letter  says,  "Our  records  for  a  period  of  eight 


months  show  a  very  material  increase  in  the  number  of  loss 
and  damage  claims.  We  have  no  doubt  this  increase  is  largely 
due  to  the  change  in  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading." 

Mr.  Walsh  read  clauses  re  "Eastern  Canada-Australia-New 
Zealand  Steamship  Service,"  "Canada-Australia  Steamship 
Service  (Royal  Mail  Line),"  "Staking  Flat  and  Open  Cars 
and  Otherwise  Providing  Proper  Facilities  for  the  Safe  Trans- 
portation of  Traffic  which  Requires  such  Equipment,"  "Gen- 
eral Interswitching,"  "Stop-off  Charge  for  Orders,  Cartier  and 
Sarnia,  Ont.,"  "Important  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,"  "Parcel  Post,"  and  "The  Railway  Act." 

Mr.  Bertram. — I  have  very  much  pleasure  iu  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. I  might  say  that  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  largely 
technical,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  our  Manager  of  that  Department, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  very  careful  in  the  consideration  of 
all  the  matters  that  come  before  the  Committee.  Therefore, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  would  ask  Mr.  Rowley  to 
second  the  adoption  of  the  report. 


MR.  B.  T.  ROGERS 

(British  Columbin  Su<far  Refining  Oo.) 
B.C.  Vice-President 

Mr.  Rowley. — Mr.  President,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  Mr.  Bertram's  motion  for  the  adoption  of  this 
report.  It  is  one  of  the  many  reports  I  have  always  taken  a 
very  great  interest  in.  The  Transportation  Department  of 
this  Association  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  money  saving 
and  money  making  Departments  in  our  service.  The  Com- 
mittee that  handles  this  part  of  our  business  is  a  most  care- 
ful, conservative  and  practical  one;  we  have  also  got  a  very 
good  man  as  Manager,  and  I  wish,  without  adding  anything 
to  what  Mr.  Bertram  has  said,  to  congratulate  the  Committee 
on  the  excellence  of  the  work.  I  think  we  should  be  well 
pleased  with  Mr.  Walsh's  work  in  our  behalf.  I  am  sure 
every  one  in  this  room  who  knows  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Walsh 
has  just  gone  through  in  the  serious  accident  to  his  son,  will 
sympathize  with  him,  and  join  with  me  in  saying  that  we 
are  glad  to  hear  the  boy  is  recovering,  and  hope  he  will  soon 
be  all  right  again.  I  would  like  Mr.  Walsh  to  feel  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  him. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report,  which  on 
a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  President.— The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  that 
of  resolutions. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


The  Secretary. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  it  has  been 
customary  in  other  years  to  ask  the  'Standing  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which,  as  you  know,  consists  of  the  Chairmen 
of  all  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Association,  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Branches  of  the  Association,  and  ex-officio  the 
Officers  of  the  Association,  by  which  we  mean  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Provincial  Vice-Presidents,  to  pass  upon 
all  resolutions  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  un- 
necessary discussion  at  this  Convention.  This  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  Convention  being  held  so  far  from  the  centre 
of  the  Association's  activities,  there  is  scarcely  a  quorum  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Resolutions  present.  Two  courses 
of  procedure  are  open  to  you.  You  can  appoint  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  review  these  resolutions  and  bring  in  a  report,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjourn  this  meeting 
perhaps  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  else,  I  will  read  these  resolu- 
tions to  you,  and  you  can  consider  them  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Stovel. — I  move  we  consider  them  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Phillips. — second  that. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  ad-opted  as  read:  — 

Resolutions  of  Thanks. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  be,  and  are  hereby  tendered, 

(1)  To  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  His  Wor- 
ship the  Mayor,  and  to  tlhe  members  of  the  City  Council  for 
their  cordial  welcome. 

(2)  To  the  British  Columbia  members  of  the  Association 
for  the  splendid  entertainment  provided  and  for  the  general 
arrangements  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success 
of  this  Convention. 

(3)  To  the  'Lancashire  Old  Boys  fox  the  use  of  their 
Club  Rooms  as  offices,  and  to  the  Office  Specialty  Co.  for  the 
loan  of  office  equipment. 

(4)  To  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  for  the  use  of 
their  rooms  for  business  sessions. 

(5)  To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Terminal  City 
Club  for  privileges  extended. 

(6)  To  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Co.  for  so 
kindly  according  delegates  free  transportation  over  their 
lines  and  for  the  special  cars  provided  for  the  visit  to  New 
Westminster. 

(7)  To  the  British  Columbia  Telephone  Co.  for  so  gener- 
ously granting  delegates  the  free  use  of  their  wires,  for 
both  local  and  long-distance  calls,  as  well  as  for  the  free 
telephones  installed  in  Dominion  Hall. 

(8)  To  the  Railway  and  Steamship  Companies  for  the 
reduced  rates  authorized  for  this  Convention,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  gratifying  attendance  has  been  secured. 

(9)  To  the  press  of  Vancouver  and  other  cities  for  their 
fair  and  full  reports  of  our  Convention  proceedings. 

Resolution  of  Sympathy. 

The  Secretary.- — The  next  is  a  resolution  which  was  intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Committee.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in 


Annual  Meeting  assembled,  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
many  years  of  service  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Canadian 
trade,  commerce  and  manufacturing  by  the  late  J.  S.  Larke, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  and  hereby  ex- 
tends its  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
members  of  Mr.  Larke's  family,  and  to  the  Honorable  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  Canada." 

On  the  suggestion  of  OMr.  Phillips  a  standing  vote  was 
taken  upon  this  resolution,  when  it  was  declared  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary. — The  next  is  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Bell  Irving,  seconded  by  R.  H.  Barker: 

Advocate  Reciprocal  Preference. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  the  forthcoming  Colonial  Conference  be  requested 
to  urge  the  desirability  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  bring 
about  reciprocal  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  believ- 
ing that  thereby  the  bonds  of  union  will  be  strengthened  and 
the  British  Empire  largely  freed  from  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  food  and  other  supplies. 

Mr.  Irving. — ^Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  — 

Might  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  one  moment  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  that  matter.  I  was  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  meeting  when  the  President's  address  was  given,  but  I 
read  with  great  interest  his  very  important  remarks  dealing 
with  that  very  subject,  a  most  important  subject,  and  I  think, 
gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  pity  were  this  important  meeting, 
representing  the  industrial  interests  of  Canada,  dissolved 
without  placing  on  record  its  endorsation  of  the  important 
remarks  of  your  President.  This  resolution  practically 
endoi'ses  those  remarks.  It  also  is  an  emphatic  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  industrial  community  in  Canada  in  favor  off 
the  continuance  and  maintenance  of  the  protective  policy.  A 
serious  misunderstanding  has  arisen  in  England  over  recent 
speeches,  and  I  think  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  the- 
voice  of  Canadian  industries  to  be  heard  in  an  empliatic  way^ 
The  question  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  also 
looming  up,  and  this  is  another  important  matter  on  which 
I  think  we  should  give  our  declaration,  and  this  deals  with 
it  entirely.  I  don't  wish  to  prolong  the  remarks  on  the 
subject  because  it  has  been  largely  gone  into  in  previous 
meetings  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  for 
many  years  past,  and  the  Manufacturers  Association  has 
placed  itself  on  record  at  one  meeting  after  another,  and  I 
think  we  may  now  consider  it  is  the  confirmed  sense  of  the 
business  community  in  Canada.  It  is  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  industries  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  that  Empire. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Barker.- — I  have  nothing  further  to  say  except 
that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  as  read. 

On  a  standing  vote  being  called  for  by  the  President,  it 
was  declared  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary. — The  next  resolution  is  somewhat  along  the 
same  lines,  but  confined  to  more  specific  channels.  It  is  moved 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Munro, 

Trade  With  Australia. 

Whereas,  it  is  probable  that  changes  may  be  made  before 
long  in  the  tariff  of  Australia;  be  it 
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Resolved,  tlhat  in  the  interests  of  this  Association  a  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  hy  our  Government  to  arrange  for 
an  interchange  of  commodities  between  Canada  and  Australia 
on  a  preferential  basis  of  customs  duties. 

Mr.  Munro. — I  don't  know  whether  on  hearing  the  first 
resolution  read  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  second.  I  think 
we  should  be  specific  in  that  and  give  effect  to  that  resolution. 
There  is  a  tendency  still  to  forget  that  the  colonies  are  one, 
and  to  forget  that  Canada  is  one,  and  to  think  of  Canada  and 
the  special  claims  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  1  think  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  is  such  that  it  will  command  uni- 
versal support  from  the  members  of  this  Association.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  attempting  to  negotiate  trade 
reciprocity  with  other  countries  we  also  ought  to  look  to 
parts  of  our  own  Empire  more,  and  endeavour,  not  only  to 
make  arrangements  with  them  for  reciprocal  treatment  fo/ 
the  material  benefit  of  both,  but  also  as  a  means  of  drawing 
the  bonds  of  Empire  closer.  I,  therefore,  think  it  needs  hardly 
any  remarks  from  me  to  commend  this  to  your  hearty 
support. 

The  Australian  Idea. 

At  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
words  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  what  I  think  you  may 
expect  from  Australia,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  last  year  of 
visiting  a  great  many  parts  of  it,  having  had  the  honour  of 
attending  the  conference  at  Sydney  as  the  representative  of 
this  Association,  and  of  moving  one  of  the  resolutions  on  its 
behalf.  The  Governments  of  the  different  States  were 
extremely  kind;  they  gave  passes  to  all  the  delegates  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  States,  and,  perhaps,  we  gained  as  much 
informaition,  and  there  was  as  much  done  by  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  meeting  with  the  different  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  their  own  localities,  and  discussTng  matters  on 
the  trips  that  we  made,  as  in  any  other  way.  I  would  like 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see — of  course,  this  is  my  own 
opinion,  gathered  from  observation  and  conversation  with 
people  on  the  travel — Australia  seems  to  me  very  much  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  that  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
of  "Australia  for  the  Australians."  They  feel  they  want  to 
take  care  of  the  people  that  come  to  their  shores,  and  throw, 
in  their  lot  with  them,  and  I  think  you  will  find  the  whole' 
of  their  legislation  tinged  with  that  idea.  Before  the  Con- 
federation of  the  diiSerent  States  into  the  Commonwealth, 
Victoria  had  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  had  free  trade;  consequently  there  is  more  of  the 
leaven  of  free  trade  remaining  in  New  South  Wales  than  in 
the  other  portions,  but  Victoria  is,  through  its  protective 
policy,  ahead  in  manufactures.  Since  they  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  protection  in  the  Commonwealth  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  of  New  South  Wales  is  making  some  headway, 
and  the  manufactures  are  getting  more  important  there,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  that  their  future  legislation  will  be  tinged 
with  that  idea  of  protecting  their  manufactures.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  from  their  point  of  view  but  that 
they  will  maintain  the  principle  of  protection  in  the  Com- 
monwealth.   I  think  it  is  securely  settled. 

Developing  Their  Country. 

Also  from  that  point  of  view  I  don't  think  that  Canada  can 
look  for  much  concession  in  their  tariff  that  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  development  of  their  own  manufac- 
tures. I  think  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  that,  because 
it  is  exactly  the  principle  we  work  on  ourselves.  They  are 
faced  with  much  the  same  conditions  and  problems  as  we  in 
Canada  are.  They  have  got  an  enormous  country  to  develop, 
and  they  have  got  great  latent  resources;  they  are  bent  on, 


developing  those  in  the  best  interests  of  those  that  settle  in 
Australia;  and  they  not  only  want  to  develop  their  agricul- 
tural and  mining  resources,  but  they  are  bent  on  developing 
manufacturing  also  for  (themselves.  They  do  not  expect  to  do  " 
much  export  business  in  manufactures;  it  is  for  home  use,  for 
home  service,  and  consequently  they  are  going  to  protect  them 
for  the  people  that  live  in  the  country.  I  could  mention  one 
instance  i,hat  show®  the  proof  of  their  legislaJtion  that  I  think 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  They  take  a  very  large  amount 
of  lumber  from  this  coast;  the  duty  on  the  large  sizes  of  lum- 
ber is  about  $1.25  a  thousand,  whereas  the  duty  on  small  sizes 
runs  from  $6.2.5  to  $7.50,  and  it  is  simply  with  the  object  of 
having  local  mills  and  giving  employment  to  the  people  to 
convert  the  large  sizes  into  small.  That  is  exactly  the  tinge, 
I  think,  you  will  find  through  all  their  legislation.  The  so- 
called  labor  party  are  now  in  power  in  Australia,  and  the 
leaders  quite  understand  that  in  order  to  get  good  wages  they 
have  got  to  be  able  to  sell  the  commodity  at  a  big  price,  and 
I  think  that  that  will  influence  their  fuiture  legislation.  They 
are  fully  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  having  a  preference  given 
to  parts  of  the  Empire  trading  between  ourselves  on  perfect 
terms  with  one  another.  Now,  with  that  in  view  I  think 
we  will  be  enabled  to  gain  some  benefit,  not  in  the  way  of 
reduction  on  the  products  of  Canada  that  might  interfere  with 
themselves,  but  possibly  by  them  putting  their  tariff  higher  to 
the  outsiders,  outside  of  the  Empire. 

I  noticed  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  discussions  many  of 
the  delegates  among  our  friends  from  the  United  Kingdom 
pressed  on  them  the  idea  of  reciprocal  free  trade  within  the 
Empire,  yet  that  seemed  to  fall  very  flat  indeed  with  them. 

Reciprocal  Preference. 

Speaking  as  a  Canadian  delegate  for  Canada,  I  used  to 
represent  it  in  this  way,  that  Canada  was  committed  to  the 
idea  of  protection,  and  that  we  believed  in  developing  her 
resources  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  did,  but  we  wanted 
to  treat  with  them  on  preferential  terms,  and  that  Canada 
asked  them  for  no  concession  that  would  interfere  with  the 
development  of  their  own  manufactures,  but  after  they  had 
put  on  any  duty  they  saw  fit  in  the  interests  of  something 
they  wished  to  develop  particularly,  and  after  having  put  ou 
the  amount  of  protection  that  they  thought  was  necessary  to 
foster  it,  they  ought  to  put  on  a  little  more  and  rebate  it  for 
the  parts  of  the  Empire  that  wished  to  send  products  to  their 
shores.  That  argument  seemed  to  appeal  to  them,  and  they 
were  ready  to  adopt  that  principle,  and  I  believe  if  that  is 
the  idea  we  approach  them  with,  something  can  be  done.  1 
believe,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  we  can  fairly  expect  from  them. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  put  the  motion,  and,  on  a  vote  having  been 
taken,  declared  it  carried  unanimously. 

Incorporation  of  Companies. 

The  Secretary. — ^The  next  resolution  arises  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  powers  of  the*Provinces  in  the  Domin- 
ion in  reference  to  the  incorporation  and  licensing  of  com- 
panies. This  resolution  is  sent  forward  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee: 

/        Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
'    charters  for  manufacturing  companies  should  be  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa  or  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments of  the  various  Provinces;  and 

Whereas,  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  Provinces  and  the  Dominion  respectively  to 
such  companies;  and 

Whereas,  various  vexatious  restrictions  and  conditions  are  \ 
at  present  imposed  upon  the  exercises  of  the  powers  of  com- 
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panies  under  charters  both  Dominion  and  Provincial;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  attention  of  the  Federal  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  be  drawn  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  present  law,  and  that  a  recommendation  be  made  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  place  the  administration  of  t)he  law 
governing  the  incorporation  and  control  of  companies  through- 
out the  whole  Dominion- upon  a  more  uniiform  and  reasonable 
basis;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Premier,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Minister  of 
Justice  of  Canada,  and  the  Premiers,  Provincial  Secretaries 
and  Attorneys-General  of  the  different  Provinces. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Resolution  on  Insurance. 

The  Secretary. — ^The  next  resolution  has  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  insurance  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Leighton: 

Resolved,  that  having  regard  to  the  important  decisions 
affecting  insurance  matters,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
handed  down  by  the  Courts  during  the  coming  year,  and 
having  regard  also  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  the  various  Insurance  Associations,  that 
this  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamentary  and  Insurance 
Committees  to  take  such  steps  and  secure  such  information 
as  will  enable  either  or  both  of  these  Committees  to  report 
to  the  Executive  Council  as  to  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  bringing  the  important  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
^Insurance  Associations  to  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  Leighton  (Vancouver). — I  don't  suppose  that  there  is 
any  gentleman  here  who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  felt 


the  injustice  of  the  method  of  these  insurance  associations.  I 
have  been  in  the  country  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  in 
that  time  there  is  nothing  that  has  come  to  my  notice  that 
has  made  me  more  angry  than  the  methods  of  these  insurance 
r-  associations,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  they  must  he  illegal 
i   combinations,  and  I  believe  that  a  fight  will  have  to  come  up 
\    on  that  point,  and  the  sooner  we  undertake  it  the  sooner  we 
will  be  relieved  of  the  incubus.    It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
^  give  personal  instances,  because  anything  I  would  say  would 
only  remind  the  members  of  similar  occurrences  in  their  own 
experience.    I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Pmeithods  of  these  associations,  the  attitudes  which  they  are 
1  now  taking,  attitudes  which  are  absolutely  void  in  many 
\,    instances  of  anything  resembling  business  honesty  and  integ- 
rity, are  attitudes  which  should  be  brought  to  an  end.    In  our 
^  own  case  we  had  a  definite  undertaking  from  the  company  that 
in  the  event  of  our  giving  them  our  employees'  liability  they 
would  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  the  risk  was  found  to  be 
favorable,  reduce  our  rate.   At  the  end  of  the  year  our  loss  had 
been  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.,  and  on  our  making  applica- 
tion for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  they  said  they  were  very 
sorry  but  their  association  had  aHered  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions during  the  year  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them  carry- 
ing out  that  undertaking.    I  protested,  but  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Association.    They  put  it  up  to  the  head  office 
again,  and  they  said  that  they  had  gone  over  their  figures  and 
were  very  sorry  that  nothing  could  be  done,  with  the  result 
that  we  got  no  reduction  in  the  rate,  notwithstanding  their 
undertaking,  which  they  admitted  having  given. 

Mr.  Campbell  (Montreal). — I  would  have  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  that  resolution. 
I        The  President  put  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution,  which, 
I    on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BY-LAWS 


\  The  Secretary. — ^That  concludes,  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the^  Resolutions  Committee.  Next  comes  an  amendment  to 
the  By-laws.  Before  this  is  considered  I  might,  perhaps, 
explain  that  under  the  By-laws  of  the  Association  all  notices 
of  amendment  have  to  be  submitted  ito  the  Secretary  in  writ- 
ing at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Notice  to  this  effect  was  sent  out  under  date  August  1st, 
and  Wednesday,  August  Slsit  was  set  as  the  last  date  for  the 
receipt  of  amendments  to  the  By-laws.  The  amendment  which 
is  in  your  hands  was  duly  filed  with  me  prior  to  that  date. 
It  is  moved  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Murray,  Toronto,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Henderson,  of  Windsor.  The  By-law  as  it  stands 
at  present  is  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  circular,  the  portion  in 
italics  being  what  is  added.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well 
if  I  would  read  it.   The  By-law  as  it  stands  at  present  reads: 

"  Dues  and  Privileges." 

"The  Annual  Membership  Fee  in  this  Association  shall  be, 
for  members  employing  under  fifty  employees,  $10;  for  mem- 
bers emiploying  fifty  and  less  than  one  hundred  employees, 
$15;  for  members  employing  one  hundred  or  miore  employees, 
$25  each;  for  each  additional  representative,  after  the  first, 
from  any  memher,  $10.  The  first  payment  shall  become  due 
on  the  election  of  a  member,  and  each  subsequent  payment 
twelve,  months  thereafter.  If  any  member  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  annual  fee  within  three  months  after  same  has  become 
due,  registered  notice  to  his  last  known  address  shall  be  sent 
him  by  the  Secretary,  and  if  the  fee  be  not  paid  within  thirty 
days  after  such  notification,  the  defaulter  may  be  struck  off 


the  roll  of  membership  by  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Council." 

The  purport  of  the  amendment  is  to  change  that  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  additional  graduation  of  the  scale. 

Before  that  amendment  is  open  for  discussion  I  should 
like,  Mr.  President,  with  your  permission,  to  state  that  it 
was  anticipated  that  there  might  be  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  It  was  first  of  all  considered  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees, and  while  they  were  not  unanimously  in  support  of 
it,  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  them  who  looked  favorably 
upon  it  to  warrant  that  joint  meeting  in  sending  it  on  to 
Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Mont- 
real members.  The  amendment  was  not  so  favorably  regarded 
in  Montreal  as  it  was  by  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Membership 
and  Finance  Committees.  These  Committees,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  take  an  arbitrary  stand,  or  to  force  their  views  upon 
this  meeting,  but  they  did  feel  that  some  increase  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Association  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  Executive  to  carry  out  the  progresssive  programme  upon 
which  they  are  now  working.  It  was  felt  that  that  increase 
should  be  sufficient  to  net  the  Association  something  like  $5,000 
a  year  at  least.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  ill-feeling,  no 
suspicion  that  the  fees  were  increased  as  the  result  of  a  snap 
verdict,  I  personally  wrote  to  a  very  large  number,  or,  in 
fact,  to  all  of  those  who  I  thought  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  increase,  all  of  those  at  least  in  the  territory  from 
Manitoba  east.  I  did  not  write  to  those  in  the  West  because 
I  thought  that  they  would  be  represented  at  this  Convention 
after  having  received  notice  of  the  proposed  increase.  I  have 
here  the  replies  that  have  been  received;  I  could  read  any  of 
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these  that  you  would  care  to  have  read,  but  I  might  just  sum- 
marize the  returns  by  stating  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
quite  willing  that  the  proposed  increase  should  go  into  effect. 
A  minority,  a  fairly  large  minority  perhaps  I  should  state,  are 
opposed  to  the  increase,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
stated  in  this  amendment.  Some  of  them^  carry  their  objec- 
tions so  far  as  to  state  that  if  these  changes  go  into  effect 
they  will  ask  us  to  accept  their  resignation  as  members  of  the 
Association,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  their  year. 
There  are  other  large  companies  who  object  to  the  proposed 
increase  because  of  the  fact  that  they  claim,  and  I  think  with 
some  degree  of  justice,  that  as  their  companies  expand  they 
have  to  provide  themselves  with  specialists  and  experts  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  their  companies  just  as  our  Asso- 
ciation is  providing  experts  and  specialists  in  transportation, 
customs,  insurance,  and  so  on;  that  it  is  the  smaller  firms  that 
benefit  by  this  expert  advice  rather  than  the  larger  firms, 
because  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done  by  such  experts  for 
the  larger  firms  is  sufiiciently  large  to  justify  them  in  employ- 
ing such  men  and  retaining  them  exclusively  in  their  own 
\^employ.  The  spirit,  however,  with  which  most  of  the  larger 
members  have  approached  this  subject  has  been  one  of  gener- 
osity, and  there  are  only  a  very  few  of  them  who  carry  their 
objections  so  far  as  to  state  that  their  resignation  would  fol- 
low any  adoption  by  this  meeting  of  an  increase  of  the  magni- 
tude at  least  suggested  in  this  amendment. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before,  to 
read  the  views  of  any  o'f  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  me  by  letter  with  their  views  on  the  subject,  hut  I 
take  it  iav  granted  that  the  discussion  which  will  follow  this 
amendmeiit  in  this  meeting  will  clear  the  air,  and  enable  you 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  as  to  how  the  majority  of  the 
•members  feel  upon  it. 

The  President. — I  think,  gentlemen,  that  something  has 
to  be  done  to  increase  our  finances.  When  I  came  into  office 
last  year  I  thought  of  it  considerably,  but  the  matter  is  now 
brought  before  us  in  this  amendment.  I  thought  that  pro- 
bably at  that  time  it  shouldi  be  increased  by  20  per  cent,  all 
round,  but  I  am  willing,  as  one  of  the  larger  man'ufacturers, 
to  accept  it  in  this  way,  though  I  think  as  the  increases  go 
forward  that  we  will  probably  a  year  bence  have  to  put  on 
about  20  per  cent,  on  top  of  all  this.  If  this  Association  is 
going  to  go  iforward  and  do  the  work  wihich  i®  to  be  dome,  we 
have  got  to  have  some  more  funds  in  some  way,  and  as  one  of 
the  large  manufacturers  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  it  in  this 
shape,  but  that  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  Association.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
any  member  of  the  Association  should  lhave  to  retire  on 
account  of  increased  dues.  I  hope  those'  gentlemen  who  think 
of  retiring  will  take  this  into  consideration,  that  although  a 
man  is  a  large  manufacturer  and  be  has  got  to  pay  more 
than  a  small  manufacturer,  he  is  getting  the  advantage  of  all 
the  Ayprk  he  does  at  home.  As  I  said  before,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  any  member  of  this  Association  should  retire  on 
account  of  this,  but  we  must  have  more  funds  in  some  way. 
Perhaps  some  member  can  suggest  some  other  means  of  doing 
it,  or  we  might  leave  it  as  it  stands,  and.  go  on  in  the  way 
we  are  doing.  I  think  -we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  with 
more  funds.  Under  our  new  President  I  expect  the  work 
will  be  continued  this  year,  and  probably  we  will  have  to 
appoint  some  expert  officials  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Objection  to  Increase. 

Alderman  Sadler. — As  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Executive 
I  might  say  that  the  matter  was  freely  discussed  in  the 
limited  time  placed  at  our  disposal.  I  might  say  that  the 
Executive  feel  disiposed  to  encourage  an  increase  of  the  funds 
if  the  expenses  of  the  organization  warrant  it,  provided  that 


the  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  with- 
out too  great  a  share  of  the  expenditure  being  placed  on  the 
special  departments;  and  I  would  like  to  read  the  resolution 
as  it  was  passed;  it  is  brief,  and  then  I  will  speak  on  the 
lines  of  it:  "It  was  resolved,  in  view  of  the  radical  change 
proposed,  and  in  consideration  of  the  opinions  advanced  by 
many  of  our  members  w'ho  would  be  affected  hy  such  change, 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  in  the  opinion  of  this  Executive 
to  increase  the  fees  along  the  line  proposed  in  the  notice  of 
amendment."  I  might  say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  pursued  the  same  course  as  Mr.  Murray  stated  the 
Executive  in  Toronto  did,  in  sending  out  notices  and  asking 
opinions  from  various  memlbers,  and  as  he  did  not  read  any 
he  lhad  received,  I  will  refrain  from  reading  any,  and  just 
merely  say  in  passing  that  the  sense  of  the  most  of  them  was 
on  the  same  lines,  that  tUe  larger  concerns  felt  the  increase 
would  be  an  injustice  to  them  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
receiving,  and  would  not  receive  any  greater  benefit,  and  in 
many  oases  the  smaller  concerns  probably  would  receive  more 
benefit,  and  were  constantly  using  the  various  departments 
more  than  tbe  larger  ones  were  doing.  That  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion.  In  fact,  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Murray  has  stated,  that  they  would  be  perhaps  inclined 
to  withdraw  rather  than  submit;  they  thought  it  was  too  large 
an  increase. 

I  might  read  one  or  two  letters,  which  are  very  short,  from 
two  of  our  past  presidents.    Mr.  George  E.  Dirummond-  says: 
\  "The  change  is  entirely  too  radical.    The  Association  would 

i'be  better  to  idemand  the  support  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
by  taking  a  firmer  stand  on  matters  of  public  policy,  such 
as  our  numbers  warrant  rather  than   devoting  their  whole 
1  time  to  the  formation  of  special  departments." 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  a  past  president  of  the  Association,  man- 
jlj  ager  of  the  iSberwin,  Williams  Company,  objects  to  the  in- 
crease on  the  larger  manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  taxing  them^  with  the  exipenses  of  special  depart- 
ments, the  services  of  which  were  called  on  more  frequently 
!"by  the  smaller  concerns,  and  he  declared  that  if  tbe  Associa- 
Uion  were  taking  a  firmer  stand  on  the  fiscal  interests  and 
keeping  alive  the  many  interests  of  the  manufacturers  before 
the  peopile,  that  the  larger  manufacturers  would  appreciate 
more  the  advantages  of  the  Association  and  be  more  ready 
to  pay  larger  fees. 

I  think  the  ifee  for  many  of  the  smaller  concerns,  which 
is  at  present  $10,  would  not  be  objected  to  if  It  was  increased 
a  small  amount.  I  really  believe  the  smaller  concerns  get  a 
great  deal  more  service  for  the  $10  than  the  larger  concerns 
would  get  for  $100.  I  don't  altogether  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  larger  concerns  are  not  benefited  by  the  special 
departments,  although  they  have  perhaps  in  their  own  admin- 
istration means  of  getting  at  matters  that  will  help  them  out, 
such  as  this  Association  bas  been  rendering.  I  might  say 
with  regard  to  the  Transportation  Department,  I  think  that 
be  larger  concerns,  no  matter  what  their  facilities  are,  can- 
not reach  or  bring  about  the  advantages  that  our  Transpor- 
tation Department  can  do,  with  a  man  who  has  been  thor- 
'ouglhly  trained  along  those  lines.  Sometimes  it  is  a  very 
complex  question  when  you  come  to  discuss  it,  and  unless  a 
man  is  a  specialist  in  that  line  be  does  not  get  at  it  in  tlie 
right  way.  Therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  a  big  advan'tage  to 
the  large  corporation  because  their  freight  transportation  is 
very  mudh  in  excess  of  the  smaller  ones. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say,  tbat  after  we  formed  our 
Transportation  Department  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  organizing  the  same  thing;  they  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing,  and  they  instituted  one,  and  they  went 
around  and  canvassed  and  got  many  subscriptions  of  $25  a 
year  over  and  above  the  annual  fees  of  the  memibersliip  of 
the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  to  support  that  department.  This 
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Association  gives  to  one  and  all,  all  the  information,  and  is 
keeping  well  posted  in  any  ctianges  that  may  take  place,  and 
advising  the  members  of  those  changes,  and  I  think  when  we 
look  at  the  large  number  of  the  smaller  concerns  that  a 
dollar  or  two  on  the  fee  would  not  be  objected  to. 

Increase  Low  Fees. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  during  the  last  year  or  t-wo 
in  Montreal,  I  ipresume,  as  well  as  in  Toronto,  by  the  reports, 
we  have  solicited — I  use  the  word,  because  we  have  to  go 
out  and  solicit  new  concerns  that  are  not  aware  of  what  bene 
fit  this  organization  is  to  them — ^and  asked  them  to  join,  and 
by  that  means  we  'have  increased  our  membership  until  to- 
day in  Montreal  we  have  a  membership  of  500,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  the  other  branches  are  doing  the  same.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  if  the  smaller  concerns  that  have  joined  the 
Association  have  made  any  attempt  to  find  ont  the  advan- 
tages to  them,  which  are  many,  of  this  Association,  they 
would  not  object  to  a  small  increase  in  the  'fee.  I  think  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  an  increase  of  $2  on  the  number  of 
firms  paying  $10.  I  am  taking  the  figures  from  the  list 
here.  I  don't  know  whether  the  $10  includes  the  extra  mem- 
bership from  a  concern,  or  whether  it  is  the  individual  mem- 
bers who  pay  tbe  $10.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  are  1916 
members  paying  $10.  If  you  increase  them  a  paltry  $2  yon 
will  get  $3,832  of  an  increase,  whicOi  is  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  $5,000  you  are  looking  for. 

Now,  witb  respect  to  the  larger  firms,  if  the  Association 
determines  to  increase  the  fees  in  the  proportion  of  $5  on  100 
— and  I  must  say  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  it — there  are  many  of  them  that  have  only  perhaps  one 
additional  member,  and  they  may  cut  that  additional  mem- 
bership off.  I  would  suggest,  if  it  meets  with  your  view — 
I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  move,  that  a  large  concern 
paying  $75  or  $100  be  permitted  to  ihave  two  or  three  repre- 
sentatives. I  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
organization  to  have  them  in.  Otherwise  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  withdraw,  and  they  might  only  have  registration  of, 
perhaps,  the  bead  of  the  concern,  and  we  may  never  see  or 
hear  from  them.  Whereas,  if  they  are  allowed  two  other 
members  besides  the  head  of  the  firm  or  corporation,  we 
wo'uld  always  'have  the  advantage  of  'having  the  President  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  and  having  his  advice  on  any  questions 
that  were  up  for  discussion. 

Before  offering  any  amendment  I  would  rather  wait  to 
hear  the  other  members  express  their  views.  But  whether 
they  obtain  the  $75  or  $100  I  would  be  disposed,  before  tlie 
discussion  is  over,  to  move  an  amendment  along  the  lines 
that  the  $10  fee  be  raised  to  $12. 

The  President. — We  will  have  the  general  discussion,  and 
have  you  move  the  amendment  later. 

Analysis  of  Revenues. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — Mr.  President,  every  point  that  Mr.  Sadler 
mentioned  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Committee  when 
they  tad  this  matter  under  advisement.  I  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  as  Chairman  I  could  not  express  any  very 
decided  views  with  reference  to  the  matter.  There  is  one 
thing,  'however,  that  the  Com'mittee  were  unanimous  on.  After 
discussing  the  matter  most  thoxo'Ughly,  and  going  into  it  in 
every  detail,  and  taking  into  account  those  who  are  employ- 
ing the  smaller  number  of  bands,  they  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  advance  in  the  $10  fee;  tbat  is,  that  wTiat  we 
would  lose  in  membersihip  from  an  advance  from  $10  to  $12 
would  more  'tban  offset  what  we  would  gain  from  those  who 
would  remain  in  the  Association.  The  Comm'ittee  were 
unanimous  on  that  point,  that  there  sihould  be  no  attempt 
to  advance  the  fee  from  $10  to  $12.    The  action  of  the  co'm- 


mittee  was  criticized  from  the  standpoint  of  the  statement 
which  the  Treasurer  has  presented  to  you,  and  that  was  tliis, 
we  Ihave  cash  in  the  bank,  part  of  which  has  since  been 
invested,  of  $14,540.84,  and  we  have  invested  funds  of  $9,193.12, 
making  a  total  of  $23,733.96.  Offset  against  this  are  fees  paid 
in  advance  of  $9,248.33,  giving  us  a  total  surplus  of  $14,485.63. 
This  is  represented  almost  to  the  dollar  by  the  accumulated 
profits  we  have  made  from  Industrial  Canada.  So  that  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  Association  the  revenue  has  met 
the  expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  this  year  practically,  within 
a  veriy  few  dollars  at  least. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  several  times  that  'we  have  bad 
an  extra  revenue  durinig  the  past  year  from  new  mem'bers 
coming  in  on  account  of  the  canvasses  that  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Scully  particularly,  through  the  country,  and  we  can- 
not hope  for  an  increase  to  that  extent  during  the  coming 
year.  If  we  were  to  go  on  on  the  present  basis,  with  expendi- 
ture at  the  rate  of  last  year,  it  would  s'how  obviously  that  we 
would  be  $2,000  behind  in  our  ordinary  expenditure,  so  tbat 
we  must  provide  for  that.  Then  we  have  our  Departments 
that  are  growing,  and  the  work  has  been  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  tbe  experts  in  c'harge  of  these  Departments 
we  cannot  expect  'to  retain  on  the  salaries  they  have  been 
getting;  there  must  be  some  increase  from  year  to  year. 

Another  matter,  we  have  undertaken  during  the  last  few 
months  to  institute  a  Legal  Department,  an'd  there  must  be 
provision  made  for  main'taining  that  Department.  Mr.  Murray's 
estimate  of  $5,000  of  an  increase  in  the  annual  expenses  is,  I 
think,  a  very  reasonable  one. 

Now,  in  order  to  realize  that  increase  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  thou'ght  the  proposal  before  you  was  'the  most 
reasonable  they  could  evolve,  and  it  would  perhaps  realize,  if 
all  tbe  present  membership  were  retained  as  members  of  tbe 
Association,  more  than  $5,0'0'0;  'but  this  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  better  to  take  the  cberry,  which  you  can  take 
in  one  bite;  when  you  come  to  take  the  apple  or  pear,  or 
orange,  it  is  better  to  take  two  bites,  and  possibly  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  take  this  thing  in  easy  stages,  or  at  least 
in  two  stages,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  reason- 
a'ble  to  go  half  way  this  year,  and  I  have  tbis  proposal  to 
make,  that  you,  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
substitute  for  "three,"  "five;"  in  the  seventh  line  substitute 
for  "three  hundred,"  "five  hundred,"  and  for  "five  hundred," 
"one  thousand,"  and  in  the  eighth  line  "$35"  for  "$50,"  strik- 
ing out  the  words  after  tbat  in  tbe  eighth  line  anid  in  the 
ninth  line,  and  substituting  in  the  eleventh  line  "$50"  for 
"$100,"  so  tbat  the  proposed  amendment  would  read  as 
follows: 

"Dues  and  Privileges." 

"The  Annual  Membership  Fee  in  this  Association  sball 
be,  for  members  employing  under  fifty  employees,  $10;  for 
members  employing  fifty  and  less  than  one  hundred  em- 
ployees, $15;  for  mem'bers  employing  one  bundred  and  less 
than  five  'hundred  employees,  $25;  for  mem'bers  employing  five 
bundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  em-ployees,  $35;  for 
members  employing  one  thousand  or  more  employees,  $50;  for 
each  additional  representative,  after  the  first,  from  any  firm, 
$10.  The  first  payment  shall  become  due  on  tbe  election  of 
a  member  and  each  subsequent  payment  twelve  months 
thereafter.  If  any  member  sball  fail  to  pay  bis  annual  fee 
within  three  months  after  same  has  become  due,  registered 
notice  to  his  last  known  address  sball  be  sent  bim  by  'tbe 
Secretary,  and  if  the  fee  be  not  'paid  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notification,  the  defaulter  may  be  struck  off  the  roll  of 
membersbip  by  resolution  of  the  Executive  Council." 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  tbis  would  be  a  reason- 
able Increase,  and  one  we  could  get  along  with  for  this  com- 
ing year  at  least,  and  possibly  for  two  years,  and,  with  your 
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permission,  I  would  move  that  as  an  amendmen't  to  the  pro- 
posed motion. 

Mr.  Munro. — ^There  is  one  point  I  would  like  not  to  ihave 
overlooked,  that  is  in  regard  to  the  Montreal  decision.  I 
tried  very  hard  to  put  the  resolution  through  as  it  stood,  hut 
this  point  came  up,  and  it  'bears  very  strongly  on  the  case, 
that  wihereas  Mr.  Hendry,  ifor  instance,  employs  so  many 
hundred  men,  and  those  men  probably  earn  $15  Oir  $20  a 
week,  in  our  cotton  spinning  mills,  where  we  employ  seven 
or  eight  hundred  girls,  they  only  get  from  three  to  four 
doillai's  a  week.  That  question  in  suc'h  a  resolution  as  this 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  considered  because  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  employees  does  not  bear  always  a  fair 
relation  to  the  amount  paid  in  Wiages. 

I  must  say  we  have  been  greatly  ilielped  by  Mr.  Murray's 
explanation,  but  we  have  been  very  much  more  helped  by  the 
statement  of  the  Ohairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
FirstbrO'Ok.  I  had  a  thought  in  my  mind  that  if  you  could 
just  stop  at  $50,  leaving  the  other  two  out,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  would  find  that  was  sufficient.  If 
he  finds  that  would  toe  sufficient  I  think  it  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  adopt  ihis  amendment.  I,  for  my  part,  would 
be  sorry  to  diffe.r  from  Alderman  Sadler,  tout  I  would  sooner 
the  smaller  manufacturers  be  left  at  $10,  and  when  we  toave 
the  encouragement  that  Mr.  Firstbrook  has  given  us,  I  think 
It  would  help  us  out  of  the  difBculty,  and  we  can  pass  it 
unanimously.  I  will  second,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  First- 
brook's  amendment. 

The  President. — Under  the  circumstances  I  think  you  won't 
ask  for  your  amendment,  Alderman  Sadler? 

Alderman  Sadler. — I  have  no  desire,  whatever,  to  press  it. 
I  am  like  Mr.  Munro;  t'he  explanation  that  Mr.  Firstbrook 
has  given  has  'helped  me  very  much.  I  must  apologize  for 
having  spoken  first,  because  I  thought  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing it  was  simply  discussion,  and  I  thought  it  was  open 
Otherwise  I  would  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Firstbrook  first.  Still,  with  due  regard  to  everytihing  that 
has  been  said,  I  must  say  that  as  a  very  old  member  of  this 
organization,  away  back  to  1880,  with  the  increase  of  manufac- 
turing business  even  in  ismall  concerns,  and  when  you  take  in- 
to consideration  everything  that  is  given  to  them  to-day  by 
this  Association,  such  as  the  Tariff  Department,  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  and  all  the  work  that  is  done,  it  must  be  a 
very  small  concern  indeed  that  would  refuse  to  pay  $2  more. 
We  have  three  of  our  younger  men  in  as  members,  and  we 
put  them  in  purposely,  we  wanted  to  toave  them  in,  and  we 
thought  tbe  fee  was  very  small.  There  may  toe  a  few  amongst 
the  memtoers'hip  that  a  $2  increase  might  affect,  but  there 
must  be  a  great  majority  of  the  memberiship  that  one  dollar  q 
month  for  the  advantages  of  being  in  this  Association  will  not 
affect.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  there  are  some  of  the  large  con- 
cerns who  are  still  outside  of  this  organization,  and  who  take 
all  the  advantage  there  is  in  It,  and  pay  nothing.  Still,  the 
large  proportion  of  those  paying  $10  I  don't  think  would  object 
to  paying  $2  extra,  which  would  give  us  over  $3,000  annually, 
and  would  not  be  missed.  However,  I  don't  press  my  amend- 
ment. If  you  are  satisfied  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  As  Mr. 
Firstbrook  says,  we  will  take  first  one  bite,  and  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  the  views  I  have  expressed  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  different  iBranches,  and  perhaps  they  will  expresis  them- 
selves, and  we  may  then  add  $2  to  the  membership  fee  of  the 
smaller  concerns. 

Mr.  Rutherford — Might  I  ask  Mr.  Murray  about  toow  many 
of  the  members  in  1910  who  are  paying  $10  would  be  additional 
members? 

The  Secretary. — ^The  numtoer  is  somewtoere  between  200  and 
300,  I  am  not  very  sure  what  it  is;  it  is  over  200  and  less  than 
300. 


Cost  of  Collection. 

There  is  one  point  about  this  whole  question  that  is  very 
easily  lost  sight  of  by  tihe  members  of  the  Association;  because 
it  is  an  administrative  difficulty,  rather  than  a  question  of 
the  general  policy.  If  you  increase  the  $10  fee  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent.,  that  is,  raise  it  from  $10  to  $12,  there  are  a 
great  .number  of  these  small  manufacturers  in  the  little 
country  towns  that  will  otoject  to  it,  and  in  order  to  retain 
those  people  in  the  Association  the  Secretary  is  put  to  the 
trouble  of  writing  perhaps  a  dozen  letters  to  that  man.  What 
for?  First,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  toim  in  the  Association 
but  second,  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  extra  $2  out  of  him. 
Now,  the  fees  toeing  increased,  if  it  is  the  larger  firms  that  are 
affected,  and  you  are  going  to  get  $2i5  or  $50  out  of  them, 
these  firms  can  easily  toe  visited;  they  are  mostly  situated 
in  the  larger  centres  wtoere  there  is  other  tousiness  to  take 
the  Secretary  or  one  of  the  Departmental  OfHcers,  and  it  is 
very,  very  seldom  that  we  are  unable  to  convince  a  larger 
firm  of  the  unwisdom  of  their  policy  in  resigning  from  the 
Association,  once  we  toave  a  chance  of  talking  to  the  mem- 
ber. But,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  it  will  not  pay 
us  to  send  any  of  our  staff  and  pay  travelling  expenses  to 
some  out  of  the  way  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  another 
$2  out  of  a  man.  That  is  one  of  the  big  difficulties  I  see  in 
the  proposed  increase  of  20  per  cent,  for  tto'e  smaller  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Rutherford. — My  idea  in  asking  that  question  was 
that  I  think  a  consideratole  amount  could  be  raised  by  getting 
additional  memberships  from  the  larger  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Phillips  (Montreal). — I  had  figures  drawn  out  aJbout 
half  way  between  Mr.  Firsttorook's  and  our  friend  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's figures,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  profits  from  Industrial  Canada? 
Why  should  ttoey  not  toe  used  for  the  general  expenses  of  tlie 
Association?  There  is  a  surplus  from  Indxtstrial  Canada. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  money?  Invest  it  against 
the  time  we  may  want  it? 

The  President. — I  understand  the  Finance  Committee  will 
devise  some  means  of  dealing  with  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Phillips. — What  I  want  to  say  atoout  it  is  this,  that 
this  is  part  of  tihe  tousiness  operations  of  this  Association,  and 
I  don't  see  wtoy  the  profits  from  that  paper  should  not  toe 
used  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Association,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them.  I  think  it  would  be  wise,  though,  to  increase 
the  fees  a  little,  and  I  thought  of  dividing  it  into  three  parts, 
50  employees  or  under,  and  up  to  100,  $10,  as  it  is;  over  100 
and  less  than  500,  $25;  and  five  hundred  or  over,  $50i;  and,  if 
necessary,  use  some  of  the  profits  from  Industrial  Canada. 
I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  even  going  as  far  as  Mr. 
Firstbrook  has  gone. 

Mr.  Lajchmond. — I  don't  want  anybody  to  think  that  if  this 
increase  is  made  we  are  going  to  step  out  of  the  Associa-  ( 
tion.  I  remember  having  the  desire,  some  time  before  I  had  j 
the  good  fortune  of  falling  in  with  Mr.  Rowley,  of  joining  | 
this  Association,  and  wtoen  I  met  toim  I  gave  him  my  appli- 
cation, and  I  was  perfectly  astonished  when  I  found  that  the 
membership  fee  for  people  employing  100  or  more  was  only  | 
$25.  It  seemed  to  be  ridiculous  for  an  Association  of  ttoe  j 
prominence  of  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  have  any  such  ' 
small  sum  as  ttoat.  I  am  free  to  tell  you  that  if  it  were  i 
increased  still  more  than  ttoe  originally  proposed  change  we  \ 
would  not  think  of  stepping  out  of  this  Association.  How-  j 
ever,  I  heartily  endorse,  since  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  j 
different  gentlemen,  the  changes  that  are  proposed  by  Mr.  ' 
Firstbrook,  and  I  think  the  fees  ought  not  to  be  changed  to  \! 
anything  less  than  that. 
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The  Secretary  stated  the  amendmeait  as  iproposed  loy  Mr. 
Firstibrook. 

The  President  put  the  amendment,  which,  on  a  vote  hav- 
ing been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Formation  of  Reserve  Fund. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — May  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  motion?  The  question  of  what  would  be  done  with  the 
profits  of  Industrial  Canada  and  also  involving  in  that 
the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund  of  the  Association,  bas  been 
before  your  Finance  Committee  from  time  to  time,  and  under 
consideration  by  them.  I  am  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility personally  of  proposing  a  motion  for  your  consideration 
along  those  lines,  that  the  Executiive  Council  be  and  is  here- 
by authorized  and  instructed  to  create  and  maintain  a  reserve 
fund  in  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  accumulated  and  future 
profits  realized  from  the  publication  of  Industeial  Canada, 
and  other  work  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

I  will  move  this  as  a  motion,  Mr.  President,  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  President. — Had  it  not  better  go  to  the  Executive 
Council? 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — It  is  an  instruction  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Frost  (Hamilton). —I  bave  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure in  seconding  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Firstbrook. 
This  Association  requires  funds  to  carry  on  its  business.  I 
think  every  man  Ihere,  and  every  man  who  is  properly 
approached  and  told,  and  who  understands  the  benefits  that 
are  derived  by  the  membership  from  this  organization,  feels 
that  a  fund  should  be  created  against  the  day  of  need,  and 
tlhat  this  motion  will  receive  the  hearty  support  of  those  men. 
So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  would  Have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  the  amendment  carried  as  proposed  originally. 
All  I  want  to  say  is  this,  if  our  company  were  asked  to  pay 
$500,  and  ours  is  one  of  the  smaller  companies,  we  would  not 
resigin  from  this  Association,  because  we  get  so  much  benefit 
from  it.    ( A'pplaiiKe. ) 

Opposes  Tying  Up  Funds. 

Alderiman  Sadler. — Mt.  President,  before  the  motion  is 
put  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  don't  wish  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  it;  I  thoroughly  appreciate  a  reserve  fund,  be  it 
ever  so  large,  but  it  does  at  first  sight  appear  to  me  that 
we  are  making  a  reserve  fund  without  any  definite  object.  1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  tbe  question  witibout  a  resolu- 
tion in  tlhe  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Executive  may 
deal  with  this  surplus  as  contingencies  or  circumstances  may 
arise  and  be  discussed  by  the  Executive.  The  way  I  take 
the  resolution  now,  this  fund  would  be  reserved  indefinitely, 
or  without  any  object,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  so.  As  the  question  has  come  up  so  suddenly  1 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  money  stand  as  it  is. 

The  President. — I  understand  this  is  only  a  suggestion  to 
the  Committee  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — We  have  discussed  the  matter;  we  have 
no  definite  aAithority  with  reference  to  the  matter;  we  think 
that  at  least  the  profits  from  Industrial  Canada  should  be 
maintained  for  tlae  use  of  the  Association  in  any  emergency, 
but  we  have  no  authority.  This  would  give  autlhority,  and 
it  is  not  a  matter  that  requires  immediate  attention.  If  you 
create  a  reserve  fund  it  can  come  up  at  any  annual  meeting 
and  toe  used  in  any  way  the  Association  may  direct,  but  the 
reserve  is  there  if  it  is  required  for  any  specific  purpose  at  any 
time.  The  amount  will  be  now  about  $15,000,  or  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  question  was  called  for. 


The  President  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Alderman  Sadler. — Seeing  tJhat  this  has  passed,  and  affects 
the  funds  of  this  organization  in  some  way,  and  as  I  have 
not  got  the  By-laws  before  me,  I  would  submit  to  the  Execu- 
tive whether  the  vote  that  (has  been  given  here  to-day  by  this 
Association  is  binding?  I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  note  of  that.  I  shall  certainly  bring  the  question  up  again. 
I  do  not'wislh  to  discuss  my  views  on  this  fund,  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  fund  raised  by  Industrial  Can- 
ada was  for  the  benefit  of  this  Associtaion,  and  creating  a 
reserve  fund  in  the  manner  in  wihicb  it  has  been  done  to-day 
means  that  these  moneys  will  be  locked  up.  The  question 
that  has  been  voted  on  to-day  will  be  looked  into  to  see  if  "we 
have  the  rigiht  to  do  that.  I  am  doing  it  with  all  good  inten- 
tion; I  want  to  have  it  done  right. 

Mr.  Bertram. — ^I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sadler's  ideas.  It 
is  a  matter  affecting  the  finances  of  the  Association.  We 
ought  to  have  had  notice  of  motion  before  it  was  brought 
before  the  Association.  We  have  had  one  or  two  experiences 
during  the  last  year  or  two  in  reference  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  that  I  don't  believe  were  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
majority  of  the  members.  I  refer  to  some  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  labor  disputes.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  Council 
to  use  money  in  cases  where  it  really  ought  not  to  be  used. 
I  think  the  Association  ought  to  have  had  notice  of  a  motion 
of  this  sort  before  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — May  I  claim  your  indulgence  for  a 
moment?  I  think  the  motion  has  just  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  Mr.  Bertram  suggests.  If  you  have  the  funds  free  to 
the  credit  of  the  Association  in  the  bank,  I  suppose  the  Coun- 
cil can  use  them  for  any  purpose  really  that  it  may  decide 
within  the  scope  of  the  Association's  work.  If  you  have  them 
in  a  reserve  fund,  which  has  been  created  by  resolution  of 
the  Association  itself,  then  the  Council  has  to  comply  with 
that  resolution  and  create  that  reserve  fund,  and  it  cannot 
use  that  reserve  fund,  until  you  vote  here  for  it  to  do  it.  As 
Mr.  Sadler  says,  you  tie  up  the  money,  you  tie  it  up  for  twelve 
months  at  a  time.  That  motion  is  operative  until  next  year, 
and  if  you  want  to  change  that  next  year  and  want  to  dis- 
pose of  the  money  in  any  way,  a  resolution  of  this  Association 
at  your  next  Annual  Meeting  will  do  that.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  tied  up  for  that  length  of  time,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
for  any  such  purpose  as  Colonel  Bertram  suggests. 

Alderman  Sadler. — I  still  submit  my  question.  1  hope  note 
will  be  taken  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  the 
present  time,  because  I  haven't  the  By-laws. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis. — Emergencies  arise  sometimes  very 
quickly,  and  to  have  this  money  tied  up  even  for  twelve 
months  might  result  in  very  serious  consequences.  The  diffi- 
culty I  saw  in  the  motion  was  that  it  was  rather  too  compre- 
hensive. It  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  some 
rider  put  to  the  motion  that  the  majority  of  the  Executive 
Council  might  vote  tho'se  funds  for  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  to  tie  it  up  in  a  reserve  fund  seemed  to  me  to  be  in- 
advisable. It  is  very  advisable  to  create  a  reserve  fund,  as 
my  good  friend  says,  against  the  day  of  need.  (Before  many 
years  pass  over  we  may  have  to  take  up  the  question  of  reci- 
procal relations  with  the  United  States,  and  we  might 
find  it  necessary  to  send  a  representative  in  order  that  our 
membership  throughout  this  Dominion  may  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  what  is  going  on;  we  might  want  to  use  that  fund 
for  that  purpose.  This  resolution  would  tie  the  fund  up,  and 
we  would  be  helpless,  and  we  would  be  called  upon  to  go  out 
and  ask  our  members  in  addition  to  an  annual  fee  to  subscribe 
extra. 

The  President. — It  is  probably  regrettable  to  have  it  tied 
up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — ^I  can  change  that. 
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Re-consideration  of  Motion. 

Alderman  Sadler. — I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  move  for  a  reconsideration  at  once,  and  I  would  move  that. 
Mr.  Rolland. — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Stovel. — I  am  under  the  impression  that  to  have  re- 
consideration the  motion  must  be  made  by  two  of  those  who 
have  voted  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — I  will  move  that  it  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Frost. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  reconsider,  which,  on  a 
vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — When  I  drew  the  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Executive  Council  I  had  in  mind,  and  I  deliberately  put 
in,  an  instruction  which  ties  the  matter  up  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Association.  If  it  is  desirable  that  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  taken  out  of  the  resolution  it  would  read  as 
follows:  "That  the  Executive  Council  be  and  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  create  and  maintain  a  reserve  fund  in  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  accumulated  and  future  profits  realized  from  the 
publication  of  Industrial  Canada  and  other  work  of  the  Pub- 
lication Committee."  That  leaves  out  the  instruction.  I 
would  move  the  motion  in  that  form. 

The  President. — I  understand  Mr.  Ellis  and  those  gentle- 
men wish  it  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Ellis. — I  think  that  if  a  resolution  were  carried  some- 
what on  these  lines:  "that  this  Convention  expresses  its  opinion 
that  it  is  advisable  that  the  Executive  Council  should  endeavor 
to  create  a  reserve  fund  and  hold  it  for  a  time  of  need,"  that 
would  express  our  view  that  it  is  good  policy  to  have  a  reserve 
fund,  but  it  would  give  them  no  mandatory  order  at  ail. 

Alderman  Sadler. — If  circumstances  then  arise,  the 
Executive  can  bring  the  matter  up  and  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ellis. — I  remember  during  the  last  negotiations,  with 
respeot  to  reciprocity,  we  had  the  Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace  at 
Washington,  and  we  were  informed  afterwards  by  the  powers 
that  be  that  his  assistance  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  be- 
cause he  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  head  officers 
of  our  Association.  It  was  quite  a  costly  undertaking,  but 
most  important  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Munro. — ^We  have  got  this  matter  to  consider,  though, 
that  Mr.  Firstbrook  brings  this  forward,  not  from  his  Com- 
mittee, but  through  his  personal  responsibility,  and  it  appears 
to  me  we  might  at  this  stage  let  the  matter  rest  and  let  it 
come  before  the  Association  again.  I  know  many  reasons 
which  were  discussed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Association 
why  we  should  have  a  fund  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  let  the  matter  be  deferred,  and  the  Committee  will 
bring  it  before  us  at  another  session. 

The  President. — ^How  would  it  do  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tion altogether  and  let  it  go? 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  I  have  par- 
ticular objection  to  that,  as  there  is  a  majority  in  favor  of 
this  policy.  It  is  only  an  authority  to  the  Executive  Council. 
Mr.  Ellis  may  change  the  words,  but  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  resolution.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Frost  still 
seconds  this  resolution  as  changed. 

Mr.  RoUanid. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Rowley. — Might  I  ask  whether  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee requires  any  instructions  to  establish  a  reserve  fund? 
It  doesn't  seem  to  me  it  does.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  have 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Executive  Committee  estab-' 
lishes  a  reserve  fund  there  will  be  no  objection,  and  if  they 
were  to  do  it,  it  could  only  be  removed  by  a  motion  of  the 
Association.  Better  have  the  thing  harmonious  and  not  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  Executive. 

Alderman  Sadler. — Is  there  anything  to  prevent  them 
using  it  now  that  they  have  it?   They  have  got  some  money. 


Mr.  Rowley. — I  don't  think  so.  That  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  safely  away. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — ^My  motion  as  amended  is  this,  "  That  the 
Executive  Council  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  create  and 
maintain  a  reserve  fund  in  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  ac- 
cumulated and  future  profits  realized  from  the  publication  of 
Industriax  Canada  and  other  work  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee."   it  is  only  an  authority,  not  an  instruction. 

The  President. — That  puts  them  in  the  position  where  they 
can't  do  anything  else  with  it. 

Mr.  Ellis. — I  think  that  resolution  is  all  right.  It  simply 
suggests  the  amount  that  the  reserve  fund  should  consist  of, 
and  leaves  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  They 
have  authority,  if  they  should  decide  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stovel. — It  strikes  me,  from  the  resolution,  that  it  de- 
fines the  amount.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Firstbrook's  re- 
marks that  the  amount  was  approximately  $15,000.  There- 
fore the  reserve  fund  must  be  $15,000,  and  the  future  profits 
of  the  publication  must  be  added  to  it. 

Alderman  Sadler. — At  the  present  time  we  have  this  fund. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  it  is 
anything  more  or  less  than  a  bank  account.  By  this  resolu- 
tion you  have  created  a  fund,  and  you  can't  use  it  without 
coming  before  the  Association.  I  know  of  nothing — if  you 
can  show  it  I  will  stop  speaking — that  will  prevent  the  Execu- 
tive from  using  that  money,  but  if  we  to-day  lock  it  up  in  a 
reserve  fund,  the  Executive  is  without  money. 

Advantages  of  Reserve  Fund. 

The  Secretary. — ^Perhaps  I  can  say  something  that  will 
throw  a  little  additional  light,  and  perhaps  clear  the  way  for 
such  action  as  you  may  see  fit  to  take.  As  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  four  years,  I  think  I  am  pretty 
closely  in  touch  with  the  feeling  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Council.  The  feeling  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  always  been  that  the  Association  should  be  able  to 
finance  its  way  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  member- 
ship fees.  It  has  been  felt  that  Industrial  Canada  is  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  profit  for  the  Associa- 
tion, that  Industrial  Canada  is  simply  a  medium  for  keep- 
ing our  members  acquainted  with  the  work  we  are  carrying 
on,  and  a  means  of  propagating  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  The  feeling  has  always  been  that  if  Industrial  Canada 
is  able  to  make  any  profit  out  of  its  work,  that  that  money, 
so  far  as  may  be  desirable,  should  be  turned  back  into  the 
paper  to  improve  it  and  give  it  a  wider  circulation.  The 
revenue  from  Industrial  Canada  has  always  been  looked  upon 
by  the  Finance  Committee  as  something  which  is  not  safe  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  permanently  financing  the 
Association.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  current  revenue,  and  not 
properly  creditable  to  the  current  revenue  account.  Now,  so 
long  as  the  accumulated  profits  from  Industrial  Canada  are 
kept  deposited  to  our  credit  in  the  bank,  and  we  are  report-  I 
ing  from  month  to  month  to  the  Executive  Council  that  we  ' 
have  a  bank  balance  sometimes  as  high  as  $20,000,  it  is  a  j 
constant  invitation  to  members  of  the  Executive  Council  who  » 
have  some — I  don't  like  to  use  the  word  hobby — but  they  have 
some  little  thing  they  would  like  to  see  advanced,  to  get  up 
and  say,  I  move  we  spenid  $500  for  such  and  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  is  carried. 

Now,  some  time  within  the  past  two  years  it  was  the 
presence  of  that  large  credit  to  the  Association's  account  that 
led — I  will  not  say  without  due  consideration — to  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  support  of 
a  labor  case  in  the  courts,  which,  in  the  long  run,  involved 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  $9,000.  Once  we  put  our  hand  to  the 
plough  we  found  we  could  not  turn  back.  There  has  been  more 
or  less  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the 
expending  of  money,  and  the  feeling  has  been  expressed  that 
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if  we  had  put  aside  the  profits  from  Industrial  Canada  in  a  re- 
serve fund  we  would  have  had  that  money  to-day.  So,  as  I 
understand  that,  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Finance  Committee 
— I  don't  know  that  they  have  ever  so  expressed  themselves — 
I  ithought  I  would  offer  those  few  suggestions  to  show  you 
the  underlying  feeling  that  I  think  has  prompted  the  sug- 
gestion on  Mr.  Firstbrook's  part. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — At  Mr.  Ellis's  suggestion  I  would  make 
it  a  little  easier,  and  strike  out  two  more  words — ^strike  out 
"and  maintain."  It  will  then  read:  "That  the  Executive 
Council  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  create  a  reserve  fund 
in  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  accumulated  and  future  profits 
realized  from  the  publication  of  Industrial  Canada,  and  other 
work  of  the  Publication  Committee." 

While  the  Finance  Committee  have  not  taken  any  definite 
action  along  the  lines  Mr.  Murray  has  spoken  of,  I  think,  per- 
haps, each  member  of  the  Committee  has  expressed  these  views 
to  him  personally. 

On  Mr.  Firstbrook's  seconder  giving  his  consent  to  the 
motion  as  changed,  the  President  put  the  same  to  the  meet- 
ing, which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried. 

Thanks  Officers  and  Committee. 

The  President. — As  the  business  of  the  Convention  is  over, 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
way  in  which  they  have  acted  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
the  Secretary  and  his  Assistants,  and  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Association;  they  have  done  their  work  well  and  thoroughly, 
and  I  must  thank  them  all  for  the  great  work  they  have  done, 

I  again  thank  all  the  Committees  and  Secretaries  and 
Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  efficient  work  they  have 
done. 

I  will  now  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

The  Secretary. — The  Standing  Committee  on  Nominations 
have  pleasure  in  submitting  their  report,  through  me,  as  fol- 
lows : 

^  For  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  Hull.  (Applause.) 

On  Mr.  Rowley  being  'declared  elected  as  Presiident  for  the 
ensuing  year  he  took  the  chair  and  said: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Hendry,  and  through  you,  if  you  please, 
I  Wiisih  to  tlhank  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  let  me  also 
thank  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion for  ihaving  chosen  me  to  -succeed  you  as  President  of  this 
important  Association. 

Let  me  a^so  thank  all  of  you  present  for  the  splendid  greet- 
ing and  reception  you  have  just  given  me. 

No  man,  however  humble  and  unassuming  he  may  be,  can 
receive  such  an  honour  and  meet  with  such  a  greeting  as  has 
been  given  me  without  feeling  proud,  but  at  the  same  time 
feeling  humble  and  somewihat  fearful. 

As  a  memlDer  of  our  Association  for  many  years  I  have 
often  previously  been  honored  with  your  kind  attention;  have 
held  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  Vice-President;  have 
often  been  elected  on  your  various  'Committees  and  on  the 
Executive  Council,  and  have  been  your  representative  to  other 
Bodies  and  Associations  in  which  Canadian  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  been  interested  in  Canada,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  now  you  have  chosen  me  as  your 
President,  and  I  sihall  try  to  live  up  to  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  position. 

Having  lately  returned  from  a  three  months'  visit  to  Eng- 
I  land, — that  dear  old  country  from  which  the  forefathers  of 
)  many  of  us  siprang,  and  wiMch  we  and  all  loyal  Canadians  love 
I    — a  visit  that  was  most  enjoyable,  instructive  and  profitable, 


I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in  Canada  and  among  old  friends 
and  genial  associates. 

There  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  many  old,  old 
friends,  acquaintances  and  associates,  and  I  am  'glad  to  see 
so  many  of  you  here  to-day,  so  you  my  fellow  workers  for  the 
good  of  Canada  may  be  sure  of  my  very  best  work  for,  and 
my  deepest  interest  in,  all  that  concerns  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  Empire,  the  welfare  of  Canada,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  its  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Peoples 
of  all  classes  in  every  walk  of  life  amongst  us. 

My  duty  and  my  responsibility  to  you  are  clear,  and  are 
well  understood  by  me.  You  also,  every  one  of  you,  and  every 
Committee  of  ours  and  every  individual  member  of  the  CM. A. 
have  duties  to  perform  to  the  Association  and  to  me  person- 
ally, while  I  remain  your  President;  for  although  your  selec- 
tion of  me  as  your  President  puts  me  under  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you  all  'for  the  honour  and  the  compliment  paid  me, 
my  work  will  not  be  effective  as  it  should  be,  as  you  expect 
it  to  be,  as  it  must  he,  unless  you  help  me  heartily  and  aid 
m'e  'greatly ;  you  can  do  th'is,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  forecast  the  future, 
or  to  define  a  'polity,  but  I  am  permitted  to  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  fully  conscious  of  the  capabilities  of  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  the  Chair  of  this  Association,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  emulate  all  good 
examples  and  to  carry  on  wisely  the  work  so  well  begun,  so 
steadily  done  in  the  CM. A.  for  nearly  forty  years  past. 

I  wish  now  to  thank  Mv.  Hendry  personally  on  your  behalf, 
as  your  newly-elected  President,  for  the  handsome  way  he 
has  looked  'after  the  business  of  the  Association,  for  the 
generous  and  princely  way  in  which  he  has  entertained  its 
members  whenever  he  has  had  the  opportunity.  Although 
I  said  "  members "  you  will  all  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hendry  does  not  con-fine  his  munificence  and  entertainment 
to  the  members;  he  looks  after  the  staff  as  well.  We  havD 
an  excellent  staff  in  this  Association,  and  Mr.  Hendry,  like 
former  Presidents,  has  recognized  that.  Also,  if  you  please, 
let  me,  while  I  am  on  my  .feet,  express  my  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Hendry.  Mr.  Hendry,  like  many  another  man,  wouldn't 
amount  to  much  if  he  hadn't  a  good  wife.  Mrs.  Hendry  is 
deserving  always  of  our  regard,  esteem  and  affection.  Where- 
for  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  giving  three  cheers  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hendry. 

Mr.  Rowley's  speech  was  greeted  by  hearty  -cheers. 

The  Secretary  continued  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  as  follows: 

First  Vice-President. — Mr.  N.  Curry,  The  Canada  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Montreal. 

Ontario  VicenP resident. — Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Parry  Sound 
Lumher  Co.,  Toronto. 

Quebec  Vice-President.— Mr.  J.  S.  N.  DougalT,  The  Dougall 
Varnish  Co.,  M'ontreal. 

British  Coilumhia  Vice-President.— Mr.  B.  T.  Rogers,  British 
Coluimhia  -Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Manitoha  Vice-President. — Mr.  T.  R.  Deacon,  Manitoba  Iron 
Works,  Winnipeg. 

Nova  Scotia  Vice-President. — Mr.  J.  P.  Ed'wards,  London- 
derry Iron  Works,  Londonderry. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Vice-President. — Hon.  F.  L.  Hassard, 
Charlottetown  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Charlottetown. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Vice-iPresident. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Clark,  W.  H.  Clark  &  Co.,  Edmonton. 
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Chairmen  of  Committees. 

ParMamentary. — ^Mr.  Atwell  Fleming,  The  A'twell  Fleming 
Printing  Co.,  Toronito . 

Commercial  Inteliigence. — S.  H.  Chapman,  Ontario  Wind 
Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Toronto. 

Reception  and  Memibersihip. — J.  A.  McMahon,  Union  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  Hamilton. 

Technical  Education. — G.  W.  Howeiil,  Toronto. 

Tariff. — T.  A.  Russell,  Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  West 
ioronto 

Railway  and  Transportatiion. — Henry  Bertram,  Joihn  Ber- 
tram &  Sons  Co.,  Dundas. 

Insurance. — To  be  elected. 

Industrial  Canada. — R.  J.  Younge,  Canadian  RulDiber  Co. 
of  Montreal,  Miontreal. 


Officers,  the  thanks  of  this  Association  for  the  satisfactory 
way  in  which  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  Association 
have  been  performed. 

Mr.  Murray. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  thanl?:  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  very  cordial  manner  in 
which  this  motion  has  been  received.  In  doing  so  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  speaking  as  much  on  behali  of  t'he  mem- 
bers of  our  Staff  as  I  speak  for  myself,  if  not  more,  because 
I  realize  tliat  the  larger  our  Association  becomes,  and  the 
further  we  branch  out  into  specialized  departments,  the  more 
dependent  does  your  Secretary  become  upon  the  efficiency  and 
good  will  of  those  with  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  in  this  respect  I  can  also 
speak  for  the  other  members  of  the  Staff,  our  greatest  satis- 
faction, Mr.  President,  comes  from  just  such  expressions  as 
this  on  your  part.  We  are  all  willing  to  do  what  we  can  to 
help  on  the  work  of  this  organization,  because  we  realize  that 


Lumbering  Scene  in  British  Columbia. 


A  Vote  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis. — I  think  the  members  of  this  Association 
and  those  whom  we  represent  will  voice  their  appreciation 
of  the  Staff  of  this  Association  by  way  of  a  vote  of  thanks. 
We  are  greatly  favored  in  having  devoted  employees,  men 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  organization,  and  men  who  have 
shown  particular  capacity  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
I  am  sure  this  is  no  formal  motion,  it  is  a  motion  that  we 
can  all  heartily  agree  to,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  employees  that  they  should  understand  the  very  warm 
feeling  every  memtoer  of  this  organization  has  towards  them. 

Mr.  Firstbrook. — I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  following  motion,  which,  on  a  vote 
having  been  taken,  was  declared  carried:  "That  the  thanks 
of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Officers  and  Staff  of  the  Association  for  their  zeal  and  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  year  just  closed." 

The  President. — Mr.  Murray,  I  have  pleasure  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  in  expressing  to  you,  and  through  you,  if 
you  please,  to  the  other  members   of   the   Staff,   and  your 


it  is  a  great  work,  a  very  important  work.  But  it  is  an 
additional  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  associated  with 
us,  and  to  be  permitted  to  co-operate,  shall  I  say,  with  so  many 
men  of  such  high  standing  in  the  industrial  life  of  this 
country.  It  is  from  our  associations  with  these  men  that  we 
derive  our  greatest  satisfaction,  and  I  am  sure  that  so  long 
as  we  are  privileged  to  work  upon  Committees  with  men  of 
the  calibre  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  appoint  to  Committees 
in  time  past,  we  will  always  assume  it  a  privilege,  a  very 
great  privilege  indeed  to  continue  to  hold  the  offices  we  do. 
(Applause.) 

After  the  Secretary  had  made  the  announcements,  the 
President,  in  closing  the  Convention,  said:  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  any  other  business  before  the  Assiociation.  If  not,  I 
will  add  my  thanks  as  President  to  the  thanks  Mr.  Hendry  has 
given  you  for  your  attendance  here.  I  hope  you  have  all  en- 
joyed yourselves  as  I  have,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy  your- 
selves and  have  a  safe  journey  home  to  your  sweethearts,  to 
your  wives  and  families. 

At  one  o'clock  p.m.  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THE  CONVENTION  BANQUET 

The  Annual  Banquet  was  Brilliantly  Successful  in  the  Choiceness  of  the  Menu  and 
the  Uniform  Excellence  of  the  Speeches.  Notable  Utterances  on  Important  Cana- 
dian Problems  by  Public  Men  and  Manufacturers. 


NEVER  have  the  menn'bers  of  the  Association  enjoyed  a 
finer  banquet  than  that  which  was  held  in  Dominion 
Hall  on  the  concluidiing  evening  of  the  Convention. 
The  business  session  for  that  idlay  had  heen  held  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  rooms,  so  as  to  give  the  decorajtors  full  time  to  work 
out  their  schsme  of  decoration.  They  diid  their  -work  well. 
When  the  guests  arrived  in  the  evening  the  halil  ihad  heen 
transformC'd.  The  tables  were  bright  with  flowers,  the  walls 
were  draped  with  flags,  streiame'rs  in  gay  profusion  ran  from 
corner  to  corner  in  a  gaudy  maze,  the  head  table  was  arched 
over  with  a  myriad  of  -colored  lights,  adding  to  the  glitter 
of  glass  and  silver,  and  completing  a  picture  of  rare  bril- 
liancy. 

After  an  excellent  menu  had  'been  partaken  of,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rowley,  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, proposed  the  toast  to  the  King,  which  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received.   The  National  Anthem  was  sung. 

The  next  toast  was  to  the  'Lieutenant-iGovernor  of  Britisli 
Columbia,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowley.  The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Paterson,  in  replying,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  is  my  pleasure 
to  respond  to  this  toast,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  to-night,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  delegates  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation who  are  visiting  with  us  in  this  Province  at  the 
present  time  will  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
their  stay  in  the  city  and  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
I  see  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  subjects  on  the  paper 
before  you  to-night  on  which  you  will  be  addressed  at  con- 
siderable length.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time  to-night,  but  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  way 
in  which  my  name  has  been  received  this  evening.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Hendry,  on  rising  to  speak,  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause  and  cheers.  Having  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  the  enthusiastic  welcome,  he  introduced  Mr.  Rowley, 
who  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  of  President. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  other  toasts  of  the  evening, 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  my  own  account.  liT 
the  first  plaice,  to  thank  all  thei  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association,  whether  present  or  absent, 
for  the  high  honor  done  me  in  selecting  me  as  their  presid- 
ing officer  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in  the  second  place,  let 
me  assure  them  not  only  of  my  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
compliment  they  have  paid  me,  but  of  my  determination  to 
serve  them  as  President  to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability, 
for  I  recognize  and  am  quick  to  acknowledge  that  to  accom- 
plish anything  real  or  tangible  for  an  organization  so  large, 
so  widespread,  and  with  such  diversified:  interests  as  this 
Association,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  backing  and  support, 
practical  as  well  as  sentimental,  of  every  individual  member. 

For  this  backing  I  appeal  to  you  now  and  always,  not  as 
something  you  would  g'ive  me  personally,  but  as  something 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the  one  you  have  appointed  to 
an  office  of  such  responsibility.    I  have  my  duty  to  perform; 


you  also  have  yours,  and  it  will  only  be  by  each  of  us  ful- 
filling what  is  required  of  him,  by  each  doing  his  part  to- 
wards keeping  the  machinery  in  motion  and  the  wheels  well 
greased,  that  we  can  make  good  progress.  Be  patient  with 
me.  When  I  am  in  the  wrong,  tell  me  so,  when  in  the  right 
encourage  me,  remembering  always  that  my  sole  desire  will 
be  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole. 

Next,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  comprising  this  As- 
isociation,  I  desire  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
many  kindnesses  that  have  been  shown  us  by  the  good  people 
of  this  province;  to  thank  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the  Honourable  the  Prime  Minister  and  His  Wors'hiip  the 
Mayor  for  having  favored  us  by  their  presence  here  this 
evening,  and  for  having  shown  thereby  their  sympathy  with 
some  at  least  of  the  principles  iflor  which  our  Association 
stands.  Let  me  also  thank  the  citizens  of  Vancouver  gener- 
ally, but  more  particularly,  of  course,  the  manufacturers  of 
this  city,  for  their  royal  welcome  and  splendid  hospitality. 
As  you  all  know,  Western  hospitality  has  a  ring  of  genuine- 
ness about  it  that  iis  unique.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
came  so  far  to  he  amongi  you,  a  reason  why,  God  willing,  we 
hope  to  come  again  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  Our  visit 
here  has  been  full  of  enjoyment;  it  has  also  been  full  of  in- 
terest and  instruction,  and  we  will  carry  away  with  us  noth- 
ing but  the  most  pleasant  recollections,  unless  it  be  a  few 
regrets  that  our  stay  could  not  have  been  longer. 

A  Great  Province. 

For  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  I  have  always  had 
and  always  will  have  the  highest  regard  and  affection.  We 
sometimes  hear  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  referred  to  as  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada, 
but  to  my  mind  British  Columbia  is  our  greatest  Maritime 
Province.  And  I  say  this  Without  any  desire  to  disparage 
the  East,  for  am  I  not  a  bluenose  and  do  I  not  know  something 
of  the  wealth  and  of  the  charms  of  Nova  Scotia?  But  British 
Columbia,  with  the  immensity  of  its  resources,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  forests,,  the  fertility  of  its  valleys,  the  produc- 
tivity of  its  fisheries,  the  wealth  of  its  minerals,  the  grandeur 
of  its  water  powers  and  waterways,  the  expanse  of  its  har- 
bor, the  abundance  of  its  skin  and,  fur-bearing  animals,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  delightful  freshness  of  its 
invigorating  climate,  is  to  my  mind  destined  easily  to  become 
the  banner  province  of  Confederation.  You  have  here  all 
the  elements  essential  to  true  gi-eatness,  and  when  tiowards 
the  development  of  the  resources  I  have  mentioned  there  is 
applied  the  brain  and  brawn  that  seem  to  be  so  characteris- 
tic of  British  Columbia  in  general,  I  cannot  but  feel  thai  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  you  industrial  prizes  of  the  very 
richest  kind. 

And  in  the  picture  of  this  great  Province  which  I  have 
mentally  painted  for  myself  the  city  of  Vancouver  occupies 
the  crowning  position  of  all.  For  twenty  years,  at  the  call 
of  business,  I  have  travelled  up  and  down,  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other;  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
resources  of  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  upon  first-hand 
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knowledge  to  base  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  future 
possiibilities  of  eacli  section;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  ttiat 
the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  Vancouver  will  be  one  ot 
the  most  populous  cities  of  the  Dominion,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  of  Nortfi 
America. 

Here  she  stands  at  our  Western  portal,  the  gateway 
through  which  must  move  the  traffic  that  keeps  pouring  back 
and  forth  between  the  hives  of  industry  of  the  British  Isles 
and  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and  Asia;  hither  will  come 
at  no  far  distant  date  not  one,  but  three  transcontinental 
lines  of  railway,  with  connections  North  and  South.  Over 
these  there  should  be  diverted  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grain  that  now  finds  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  And  when  the  All-Red  route  becomes  a  solid,  set- 
tled reality,  as  it  will  some  day,  Vancouver  will  cease  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  terminus;  it  will  be  a  pivotal  point  on  the 
main  highway  of  British  Imperial  commerce,  one  of  the 
centres  from  which  that  mighty  stream  of  traffic  will  be 
directed. 

But  I  must  hurry  along  to  matters  that  more  directly 
concern  us  as  an  Association.  And  just  here  let  me  con- 
gratulate our  retiring  President,  Mr.  John  Hendry,  upon  the 
comprehensive  and  masterly  address  with  which  he  favored 
us  at  the  commencement  of  this  Convention.  If  I  have  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  Assiociation  aright,  it  was  a  sound  exposi- 
tion of  our  views  as  regards  the  two  great  questions  which 
confront  us  as  business  men  to-day — Imperialism  and  Reci- 
procity. 

We  all  concur  in  everything  Mr.  Hendry  said  with  regard 
to  Protection,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  therefore,  for 
me  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  further  argument  upon 
this  subject.    In  season  and  out  of  season,  in  favor  and  out 
of  favor,  liked  or  disliked,  I  have  always  believed  in  Pro- 
tection, have  always  advocated  it,  and  will  always  continue 
'  to  do  so.    I  have  no  politics  other  than  Protectioin,  and  I 
^hope  none  of  you  have.    If  you  have  them,  I  think  you 
|[  should  sink  them  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  for  Pro- 
taction  is  the  only  politics  the  Association  should  recognize. 

Practical  Protection. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  Protection,  just  as  there 
are  different  degrees  of  Protection.    The  kind  we  believe  m 
i'  is  Practical  Protection.    Practical  Protection  means  more  to 
lA  Canada  to-day  than  the  National  Policy  meant  to  Canada 
\\  thirty  years  ago.    Practical  Protection,  means  more  than  the 
imposition  of  higher  duties  on  what  we  make  or  can  make, 
if  such  duties  are  necessary,  and  lower  duties  on  what  we 
do  not  or  cannot  make.    Much  of  the  prosperity  we  enjoy 
to-day  is,  of  course,  traceable  to  the  Protection  of  the  old 
ij  National  Policy,  whereby  we  have  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.    But  we  must  not  stop  there. 
'  We  must  now  protect  ourselves  against  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  utilization  of  those  resources,  so  that  we  may 
conserve  to  future  generations  of  Canadians  the  wealth  of 
land,  of  forest,  of  the  seas  and  of  water  power,  in  which  tliey 
hold  equal  rights  with  ourselves. 

Even  Free  Traders  will  agree  with  the  policy  wihic'h  pre- 
vents saw  logs  and  pulp  wood  from  being  exported  until 
sawed  into  lumiber  or  ground  into  pulp,  and  heartily  approve 
of  this  as  a  first  step  towards  Practical  Protection,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  manufacture  our  wooden  and  paper 
■wares  in  Canada.  If  Practical  Protection  is  not  maintained 
In  Canada  we  cannot  compete  even  in  our  own  home  mar- 
kets, much  less  in  foreign  markets,  against  the  commercial 
competitors,  the  mercantile  marauders  and  the  foreign  foes 
who,  with  large  markets  of  their  own,  are  always  ready  to 
dump  their  surplus  wares  into  Canada  at  any  price  they  can 
get. 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing operations  create  a  population,  and  inferentially  a 
demand,  that  is  of  steady  growth  and  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers.  Further,  they  open  up  for  the  young  men  of  this 
country  a  field  of  opportunity  that  will  satisfy  the  most  lofty 
ambitions  for  distinction  in  our  own  country.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  if  industrial  progress  and  development  in 
Canada  is  hampered  we  will  surely  rue  it,  for  we  will  be 
given  a  set-back  from  which  it  may  take  us  many  years  to 
recover.  We  do  not  want  Canada  to  be  landed  in  this  sort 
of  plight;  so  let  us  "stand  pat,"  let  us  go  our  own  pace  in 
our  own  way.  Let  us  promote  our  own  trade  among  our 
own  people,  at  home  in  Canada  and  also  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. Let  us  keep  free  of  entanglements  at  Washington, 
let  us  cease  to  listen  to  overtures  from  the  United  States; 
let  them  deal  with  their  tariff  in  their  owm  way  and  Tet  us 
protect  ourselves  in  our  own  way,  on  a  broad,  solid,  sure  and 
safe  basis  of  Practical  Protection.  Let  us  stick  to  the  Brit- 
ish Preference  and  to  Imperial  Union;  let  us  all  work  to- 
gether to  secure  Practical  Protection  throughout  the  Empire, 
based  on  a  substantial  unity  of  tariff  with  a  circumstantial 
variety  of  rates  to  be  imposed. 

And  now  as  to  the  Association  itself.  I  desire  to  offer  my 
warmest  congratulations  upon  the  men  whom  it  has  chosen 
to  act  as  its  Vice-Presidents,  as  its  Chairmen  of  Committees, 
as  its  Chairmen  of  Branches  and  as  its  representatives  on 
the  Executive  Council.  The  selection  throughout  has,  to  my 
mind,  been  a  splendid  one,  for  they  are  men  of  high  charac- 
ter and  high  positions,  who  will  do  both  the  Association  and 
themselves  credit. 

I  further  desire  to  compliment  the  Association  upon  the 
staff  by  which  it  is  served.  In  our  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  in  the  Managers  of  our  Transportation,  Insurance 
and  Tariff  Departments,  and  in  the  Editor  of  Industrial 
Canada  we  have  men  of  experience,  of  wide  knowledge  and 
of  well  seasoned  judgment,  men  who  are  eminently  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  assigned  them  and  who  have  always 
shown  themeslves  to  be  possessed  of  the  one  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  Association's  interests.  I  know  them  all  personally 
and  can  vouch  for  them.  More  recently  we  have  added  to 
our  staff  a  Legal  Secretary,  of  whom  we  have  had  nothing 
but  the  best  reports,  and  so  have  every  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  render  satisfactory  service.  I  am  glad  also  to  be 
able  to  say  as  much  for  the  general  staff,  the  boys  and  the 
girls,  upon  whom  the  detail  work  most  heavily  falls.  They 
are  all  deserving  of  your  best  thanks,  for  they  are  giving 
you  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Wherefore  let  us  all  look  forward  to  a  good  and  satisfac- 
tory year  in  1910-11,  which,  please  God,  may  close  as  well  as 
this  has  happily  begun. 

Mr.  Hendry. — ^Grentlemen,  before  proposing  the  next  toast 
I  wish  to  convey  to  you  as  an  expression  from  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  whom  I  met  in  London  three  weeks  ago,  his  best  wishes 
for  this  Association.  Last  year  at  Hamilton  we  had  him 
with  us,  and  he  made  a  grand  address  on  Canada,  but  on  the 
western  portion  of  Canada  in  particular,  and  he  wished  me 
to  convey  to  the  Association  and  Canada  generally  and  British 
Columbia  in  particular  his  best  wishes  for  the  Association's 
success  and  for  the  success  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Dominion  generally.  (Applause.) 

Province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  next  toast  is  "The  Province  of  British  Columbia,"  to 
be  responded  to  by  the  Premier,  the  Honorable  Richard  Mc- 
Bride.    The  toast  was  received  with  applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  McBride,  on  rising  to  speak,  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause.   He  said: 

Mr.  President,  Your  Honor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
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in  particular  Members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation.— First  let  me  acltnowledge,  and  with  much  gratitude, 
too,  the  consideration  of  this  Association  in  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening  and  to  be 
given  some  part  on  the  programme.  I  understand  from  what 
I  am  told  that  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  make 
up  a  rather  select  and  distinguished  body,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  come  so  far  as  they  have  done  in  this  their 
present  visit  to  British  Columbia  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction 
indeed  that  one  is  given  some  part  in  their  Association  work. 

Tribute  to  John  Hendry. 

Now,  sir,  I  can  recall  about  a  year  ago  when  the  wires 
told  us  that  John  Hendry  was  President  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  with  how  much  gratification  the 
people  of  this  country  received  that  news.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  had  long  since  discovered  in  John  Hendry  a  great  and 
efficient  Captain  of  Industry,  and  we  felt  with  every 
assurance  that  when  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion had  made  the  self-same  discovery  they  had  made  no  mis- 
take at  all.  There  is  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  than 
may  be  found  in  the  career  of  Mr.  John  Hendry,  the  pioneer 
of  pioneers  so  far  as  western  commerce  is  concerned,  and  one 
who  in  every  respect  has  carried  out  the  highest  and  best 
traditions  ever  known  to  Canadian  commercialism. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  I  came  here  to-night  that  we  fre- 
quently hear  that  when  a  missionary  has  found  his  way  to  a 
place,  presently  commerce  appears  on  the  scene,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  no  more  striking  illustration  of  that  story  might  be 
found  than  in  the  very  happy  coinci'dence  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  we  had  in  our  midst  that  very  representative  and  influ- 
ential body,  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  on  the  heels  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  a  most 
distinguis.hed  and  creditable  body,  we  have  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  'Canada.  (Laughter.)  And  certainly  as  a 
Western  Canadian,  I  think  that  I  join  with  every  person  in 
British  Columbia  in  the  endeavour  to  make  you  all  welcome  to 
this  section  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  British  Columbia 
Canadians  feel  at  home  wherever  we  go  in  Canada,  whether 
it  is  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Quebec,  Ontario  or  Manitoba;  we  always  speak  the  good  old 
Canadian  language  and  always  feel  we  are  at  home,  safe  and 
sound,  and  in  the  very  best  of  company  and  association.  And 
am  I  not  saying  but  the  truth  when  I  express  to-night  the 
sentiment  of  this  Association  that  they  must  and  do  feel  at 
home  while  they  find  themselves  here  within  the  boundaries 
and  confines  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia?  (Ap- 
plause.) The  distance  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is 
gradually  diminishing,  at  any  rate,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
transportation.  Aye,  and  one  might  go  further  amd  say  that 
the  very  same  observation  applies  to  the  distance  between  the 
Mother  Land,  and  even  this  western  section  of  the  Dominion. 
Yesterday  morning  the  press  of  Victoria  told  0£  an  English 
mail  that  had  left  Liverpool  and  had  been  delivered  and  dis- 
tributed from  the  post  office  in  the  City  of  Victoria  in  a  little 
over  nine  days.  (Applause.)  I  can  remember,  and  I  am  not 
such  a  very  old  man,  when  it  took  pretty  nearly  39  days  to 
perform  the  self-same  service. 

Value  British  Connection. 

The  closing  observations  of  the  I'resident,  \^h<  n  he  refer- 
red to  the  Imperial  sentiment  that  is  back  in  behind  pretty 
nearly  everything  we  try  or  attempt  in  this  country  is  one 
that  finds  a  very  welcome  place  in  this  section  of  Canada,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  ot  the  Dom- 
inion to  the  east  of  us.  We  are  all  great  Canadians  in  this 
section  of  Canada,  but  we  are  still  more  intense  Britishers. 


(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  can  say  to  Mr.  President  Rowley  that 
he  never  more  truly  spoke  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people 
of  Western  Canada,  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominion — and 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  go  that  length — than  when  he  spoke  of 
the  ardent,  keen  and  genuine  sentiment  and  true  Imperialism 
that  is  to  be  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  sir,  you  have  asked  me  to-night  to  speak  for  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  It  seems  to  me  that  morning, 
noon  and  night  I  am  pretty  well  engaged  on  that  mission.  I 
shall  not  say  that  the  subject  is  a  hackneyed  one,  because 
British  Columbia  can  never  be  a  hackneyed  theme.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  must  remember  that  you  are  all  busy  men,  that  while 
your  principal  mission  here  has,  perhaps,  been  the  business  of 
the  Association  to  which  you  are  connected,  still  at  the  same 
time,  my  good  friends  in  British  Columbia  have  not  hesitated 
to  tell  you  of  a  lot  of  things  we  have  out  here  in  this  Western, 
Province,  because  after  all  we  have  got  so  many,  so  big  and  so 
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varied  resources  in  this  country  that  he  must  be  a  bashful 
man  indeed  if,  when  you  meet  him  on  the  train  or  steamboat 
or  on  the  trail  as  the  case  may  be,  he  hesitates  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  them.  (Applause.)  I  do  not  think  the  story 
will  suffer  very  much  in  the  telling  as  I  propose  to  attempt  it 
this  evening.  I  thought  when  I  received  the  invitation  from 
the  Secretary  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  British  Columbia  that 
while  the  task  at  first  blus'h  might  appear  to  be  an  easy  one, 
still  on  consideration  it  might  be  rr.ther  arduous.  Do  you 
know,  sir,  and  I  speak  under  my  breath,  it  is  rather  difficult, 
exactingly  difficult,  from  what  I  can  read  and  a-ea-^  to  enter- 
tain in  a  very  adequate  fashion  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  in  an  after-dinner  sjjeech;  while  during  thj  day 
you  are  essentially  a  busy  body  I  understand  that  in  the 
evening  you  like  a  little  relaxation.  (Laughter.) 

We  feel  in  British  Columbia  that  there  is  nothing  so  delight- 
ful, nothing  more  attractive  than  a  word  or  two  about  this 
wonderful  section  of  the  Dominion.     I  will  try  in  a  very 
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hurried  fashion  to  give  you,  as  my  good  friends  of  the  press 
would  say,  a  few  headliners  about  British  Columbia.  You 
have  heard  a  few  things.  Much  as  you  have  heard,  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  you  have  not  heard  the  story  of  a  one 
hundredth  part.  I  don't  propose  to-night  to  do  anything  but 
in  a  most  humble  fashion  direct  your  eyes  and  hearts  and 
minds  to  some  of  the  distinctive  features  that  would  earmark 
British  Columbia  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  Province's  Resources. 

Now,  sir,  the  President  spoke  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  fact  that  is  of  record  that  we  account  to->day  for-  over 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  catch  of  Canada.  Pretty  nearly 
one-third  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country  may  be  credited  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  Is  it  not,  too,  a  very  strik- 
ing fact  that  our  mines  have  produced  since  their  inception 
not  very  many  years  ago  $347,800,000  worth  of  metal,  and 
there  yet  remains  of  unprospected  ground  in  this  country 
300,000  square  miles.  Our  timber,  and  in  this  respect  the 
industry  is  in  its  earliest  infancy,  accounits  to-day  for  revenue 
of  about  $12, 000,000  a  year;  and  our  agricultural  and  fruit 
lands,  hardly  scratched,  something  over  $8,000,000. 

While  our  population  is  small,  Mr.  President,  our  accom- 
plishments, so  far  as  the  records  would  show,  are  large  indeed. 
We  have  created  a  trade  totalling  close  to  $50,000,000  annu- 
ally in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia;  we  have  established 
manufactures  and  industries  yielding  over  $80,000,000  a  year, 
and  we  are  still  at  the  commencement  of  things.  The  size  of 
the  country  is  always  a  theme  well  worth  investigating.  The 
map  makes  it  appear  as  a  very  large  and  extensive  territory, 
and  so  it  is.  British  Columbia  to-day  could  contain  within  its 
borders  Omtario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  then  have  a  little  balance  left  of 
10,000  square  miles.  The  coast  line  of  the  country  is  rather 
an  extensive  item,  too;  it  covers  over  7,000-  miles. 

(Voice:   How  many  mountains?) 

Well,  my  friend,  a  few  years  ago  the  question  was  asked 
me  about  the  mountains  of  the  country.  A  few  years  ago 
there ^  was  some  question  about  the  mountains  in  British 
ColumlDia,  but  they  were  looked  upon  as  mountains  then. 
To-day  they  are  mines  of  wealth.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  British  Columbia  hold  to-day  timber  and 
mineral  wealth  without  parallel  in  the  whole  "of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  interstices  or  valleys  lying  between  show  such 
a  productive  soil  as  places  iBritish  Columbia  on  a  plane 
easily  its  own.  The  inland  waters  of  the  country  are  as  yet 
very  inefBciently  explored;  there  has  been  no  particular  occa- 
sion until  recently  for  any  commercial  development  of,  at  any 
rate,  an  extraordinary  character  north  of  the  southern  belt  or 
within  the  range  of  the  coast  line,  but  of  late  on  account  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  activities  a 
great  deal  of  attention  'has  been  drawn  to  the  inland  waters 
of  British  Columbia  and  a  very  crude  examination  discloses 
the  very  interesting  fact  to-day  to  the  business  people  of 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  that  we  have  at  first  blush  the  finest 
kind  of  inland  navigable  waters  of  at  least  2,500  miles. 

The  Fisheries. 

Now,  let  me  first  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  fisheries.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  that  our  fisheries  employ  approxi- 
mately about  12,000  people.  We  stand  first  in  the  production 
of  salmon.  Nine-tenths  of  our  output  may  be  credited  to  this 
fish.  While  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  our  catch  of 
halibut  is  ten  times  more  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  yet  halibut 
fishing  as  we  all  know  is  just  about  starting.  Now,  take  the 
small  item  of  herrings.  In  Nanaimo  Harbour,  where  my 
good  friend  to  my  left,  Mr.  Smith,  comes  from,  22,500  tons 
of  herring  were  caught  last  year — 45,000,000  pounds.  Deep- 


sea  fishing  for  cod  and  halibut,  oyster  culture,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fish  oils  and  fertilizers,  the  canning  of  crabs,  clams 
and  other  shell  fish,  the  exportation  of  fresh  fish  in  cold 
storage,  and  the  preserving  of  sardines,  anchovies  and  other 
small  fry  are  industries  which  might  well  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  capital. 

Timber  Wealth. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  timber.  The  timber  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  coast — and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hendry  has  told  you 
this  story  in  a  much  more  eloquent  fashion  than  I  could 
attempt — is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  size  but  as  well  for 
its  unsurpassed  quality.  The  Douglas  fir  grows  to  a  height 
of  300  feet — perhaps  Mr.  Hendry  could  afford  to  put  100 
feet  on  in  telling  it  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. (Laughter.)  But,  I  must  be  careful  of  my  company, 
and  I  say  at  any  rate  300  feet.  That  is  a  good  starter.  The 
average  length  is  from  125  to  150  feet.  There  is  also  cedar, 
pine  and  hemlock  in  abundance.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Vancouver  Island  section  and  coast  region.  In  the  interior 
the  size  of  the  trees  is  smaller,  but  the  product  manufactured 
therefrom  is  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  I  know  from  friends 
of  mine  in  the  territories  as  well  as  lumbermen  themselves, 
who  have  to  do  with  the  business,  that  it  is  quite  true  that 
while  in  size  the  interior  cannot  compete  with  the  coast,  yet 
in  quality  the  product  of  the  mills  of  the  Kootenay  and  the 
inland  district  is  of  an  Al  standard  character.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Roughly,  British  Columbia's  forest  and  woodland  estate  con- 
sits  of  182,000,000  acres!  Figures  are  not  now  available  to 
show  what  quantity  might  be  classed  as  merchantable  timber. 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  quantity  available. 
The  less  optimistic,  however,  agree  that  of  this  zone  of  182,- 
000,000  acres  of  timber  at  least  36,000,000  acres  are  first-class 
in  variety,  and  make  up  the  very  highest  standard.  This 
would  yield  on  the  extremely  modest  basis  of  10,000  feet  to 
the  acre,  360  billion  feet  annually  for  100  years,  or  at  the 
present  rate  of  cutting,  for  four  centuries. 

Pulp  Industry. 

I  can't  leave  this  question  of  timber  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  pulp.  I  heard  in  a  whisper  the  voice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "Say  something  about  pulp  and  paper  industries  of 
Canada  and  what  protection  meant  for  them."  I  can  say 
that  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  there  are  thousands 
of  miles  of  pulp  and  paper-making  woods  which  are  still  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  undisturbed.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  industry  have  already  been  convinced  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  wisdom  of  an  investment 
in  British  Columbia  in  this  business.  I  believe  to-day  that  the 
Brooks-iScanlon  concern  up  here  at  the  river  are  employing 
upwards  of  1,000  white  men  in  the  development  of  the  pulp 
industry.  Now  the  papermakers  of  the  United  States,  from 
newspaper  and  other  reliable  sources,  would  appear  to  me 
clamouring  for  raw  materials.  What  we  say  in  British  Colum- 
bia— ^and  again,  sir,  as  in  my  welcome,  I  feel  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  British  Columbia — is  that  they  can  have  our  raw  mater- 
ials on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  they  shall  set  up  their 
plants  within  our  borders.  (Applause.)  The  Province,  Mr. 
President,  will  supply  the  wood  and  the  water  power,  too,  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product.    (Hear,  hear.) 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two,  gentlemen,  in  explanation  of 
my  reference  to  the  item  of  agriculture.  It  is  very  hard  to 
say,  if  we  counted,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  the  mountain 
slopes  that  interested  my  friend  down  there,  just  what  the 
acreage  of  British  Columbia  is  that  affords  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive soil.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  estimated  at  about  46,- 
000,000  acres.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  that  that 
estimate  does  credit  at  all  to  the  legitimate  extent  of  arable 
lands  in  British  Columbia.    We  are  finding  them  every  day. 
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If  you  look  at  the  British  Columbia  Gazette  with  notices  from 
land-seekers  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  at  once  that 
every  bit  of  ground  in  British  Columbia  is  ready  for  the  plow. 
I  may  not  be  so  enthusiastic  as  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  just  referred,  but  I  will  say  that  from  my  limited  experi- 
ence with  the  business  of  the  country  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more 
we  investigate  local  conditions  north,  south,  east  and  west  in 
the  Province  the  more  do  we  disclose  to  the  man  in  search  of 
arable  land  the  alarming  and  interesting  fact  that  we  have 
much  more  acreage  of  tillable  soil  in  British  Columbia  than 
the  most  sanguine  agriculturist  ten  years  ago  ever  looked 
for.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Lucrative  Fruit  Industry. 

Now,  sir,  we  have,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  with  much 
success,  demonstrated  to  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  that 
what  was  termed  a  few  years  ago  a  sea  of  mountains  is 
to-day  the  most  prominent  fruit  belt  in  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire.  Ten  years  ago  the  total  orchard  acreage  of 
British  Columbia  was  7,460  acres.  To-night  the  total  orchard 
acreage  measures  over  100,000  acres.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  not  as  yet  made  a  decent  commencement. 
You  may  ask,  what  is  there  behind  such  an  alarming  state- 
ment? I  answer  very  readily,  proof  positive;  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  British  Columbia  would  appear  to  lend  them- 
selves to  a  fruit  culture  second  to  none.  We  'have  been  in 
the  last  few  years  in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the 
Empire  where  the  same  fruits  are  produced  about  which 
British  'Columbia  makes  so  much  boast,  and,  sir,  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  to-night,  and  I  know  as  brother  Canadians  you  all 
join  with  me  in  the  expression,  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
competitions  in  the  Mother  Land,  where  the  whole  Empire 
competed,  in  carrying  off  the  very  highest  awards  and  prem- 
iums. (Applause.)  We  grow  fruit  in  the  Eraser  Valley  in 
abundance  and  excellence,  and  do  you  know,  sir,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  600  miles  north  in  the  Valley  of  the  Skeena,  fruit  is 
growing  to-night  of  equal  quality.  Experiments  are  under  way 
in  various  sections  in  what  is  called  the  hinterland  of  the 
country  which,  from  what  I  can  hear,  will  readily  prove  at 
not  far  distant  date  that  that  section  of  the  Province  to-day 
holds  a  large  and  valuable  extent  of  fruit  land.  There  is  no 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  fruit 
country  than  the  circumstance  that  here  in  the  next  few  days 
will  be  held  the  first  National  Canadian  Apple  Show  held  in 
the  (Dominion  of  Canada.  I  see  down  yonder  my  friend,  Mr. 
Maxwell  Smith,  and  I  say  as  a  Canadian  and  one  who  takes 
some  interest  in  this  business  of  fruit  growing  and  its  promo- 
tion, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  credit  and  honour  due  to  that 
gentleman  for  his  individual  effort  and  exertion  in  bringing 
about  this  consummation,  the  first  Canadian  Apple  Show  in 
the  City  of  Vancouver.  (Applause.) 

Room  for  Development. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  deal  at  any  further  length  with 
this  subject.  I  would  not  labor  you  with  statistics,  but  may 
I  impose  upon  your  good  nature,  sir,  for  just  one  moment 
while  I  mention  here  the  item  of  dairying.  We  imported  la'st 
year  three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  butter  into  British 
Columbia,  and  yet  we  have  lands  here  that  for  dairying 
purposes  are  second  to  none.  We  do  not  want  to  take 
from  the  land  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  the  good  Cana- 
dian live  citizenhood  which  now  makes  it  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive; no,  sir,  British  Columbia  has  no  design  on  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  we  do  say,  without  any 
hesitancy,  that  we  appoint  you  all  emigration  agents  for  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  (laughter),  and  if  you  find  any 
chap  on  your  travels  who  is  thrifty  and  honest  and  who  will 
make  a  good  Britisher  and  who  wants  to  embark  in  the  busi- 


ness of  dairying  you  can  tell  him  that  there  is  a  three  million 
dollar  order  waiting  for  him  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  (Applause.) 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  poultry  and  eggs.  1  extend 
the  very  same  invitation  through  the  agency  of  this  new  emi- 
gration bureau  to  the  poultry  men.  Tell  the  poultry  man  who 
is  anxious  to  come  west  that  there  is  a  two  million  dollar 
order  waiting  for  him  out  here.  Last  year  British  Columbia 
sent  east,  I  hope  for  the  main  part,  over  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  poultry  and  eggs. 

Now  as  to  the  mines,  and  I  promise  to  be  very  brief,  Mr. 
President.  In  1909  our  production  of  metals  was  worth  24% 
millions  of  dollars,  approximately.  The  coal  fields  of  British 
Columbia  are  easily  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Dr.  Henry 
Poule  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  employ  of  the  Geological  'Survey 
of  Canada,  estimated  in  1905,  so  far  as  Vancouver  Island  is 
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concerned,  a  quantity  of  coal  exceeding  two  feet  in  thickness 
with  a  vertical  depth  of  4,0i00  feet,  which  would  measure  up  to 
6O0,OiOiOi,OOO  tons  at  a  conservative  estimate;  and  so  far  as 
Kootenay  is  concerned  that  there  is  such  a  deposit  there  that  at 
the  rate  of  production  which  obtains  at  the  present  time  it  can 
keep  up  the  supply  for  15,000  years  to  come.  You  need  not  be 
at  all  alarmed  about  the  fuel.  We  don't  need  it  out  here  so 
much  in  this  very  warm  climate,  but  sometimes  you  need  a  little 
away  down  east  or  in  the  prairie  country  in  the  winter  time. 
Then,  apart  from  the  Kootenay  and  Vancouver  Island  coal 
fields,  experts  tell  us  that  there  is  yet  to  be  developed  a  field 
north  of  the  Crow's  iNest  Pass  that  would  easily  excel  in  quan- 
tity the  deposits  there;  and  later  reports,  too,  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  zone  say  that  the  Peace  River  coal  mines  are 
away  above  and  beyond  anything  yet  discovered  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia.  I  cannot  leave  the  coal  question, 
though,  without  again  illustrating  the  .aidvantages  which  a 
potential  coal  field  holds  in  the  industrial  circles  of  the 
country  by  reference  to  my  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
who  has  done  so  much  of  late  to  develop  the  Nicola  coal  field. 
(Applause.) 
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Mines  and  Mining. 

'Now,  sir,  I  could  go  on  to  speak  at  some  length  with 
regard  to  the  metaliferous  mines  of  the  country,  but,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  advance  we  have 
made  in  lode  mining  than  the  very  circumstance  that  within 
the  confines  of  British  Columbia  we  have  the  third  largest 
smelter  in  the  world  working  day  and  night  and  making  good 
dividends  for  its  owners.  Lode  mining  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
a  little  over  ten  years.  W^hat  has  been  incidental  to  every 
other  mining  country  has  been  the  experience  of  this  Prov- 
ince; we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs,  but  nevertheless  there 
yet  remains  in  the  Province  such  an  extent  of  territory  where 
lode  mines  can  be  developed  and  made  profitable  as  is  "to-day 
attracting  the  attention,  the  most  earnest  attention,  of  the 
best  experts  the  world  over.  The  last  word  we  have  had  in 
this  direction  comes  from  the  Portland  Canal.  The  newspa- 
pers very  frequently  have  not  the  agency  through  which  they 
can  secure  the  best  and  latest  news.  Of  course,  I  speak  of 
the  British  Columbia  newspapers,  because  we  'have  not  got  the 
same  service  for  all-round  communication  and  transportation 
as  you  enjoy  in  the  east.  There  was  a  report  from  Portland 
Canal  with  regard  to  certain  discoveries  there  that  I  believe 
was  more  or  less  extravagant,  but,  sir,  these  reports  are  com- 
mon to  every  mining  community  where  the  same  crude  means 
of  securing  news  obtains  as  did  in  the  case  of  Portland  Canal. 
There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  with  Portland  Canal. 
Despite  this  little  circumstance,  because  out  here  that  is  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  circumstance,  the  Portland  'Canal  district 
promises  well.  It  is  the  last  word  we  have  in  British  Colum- 
bia in  respect  to  the  lode  mines  of  the  country.  I  leave  this 
question  with  the  parting  observation  that  the  lode  mine,  as 
every  other  industry  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  still 
remains  in  its  earliest  infancy,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  returns  from  British  Columbia  will  be  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  mining  world. 

B.  C.  Varied  Attractions. 

Now,  sir,  a  few  words  and  I  am  done:  One  is  very  apt,  in 
speaking  of  fish  and  timber  and  agricultui-e  and  mines  to 
let  the  subject  of  British  Columbia  drop  with  the  last  item. 
It  is  a  very  unfair  thing  to  the  Province  that  this  be  done. 
Where  is  there  a  climate  in  the  world  like  British  Columbia? 
(Hear,  hear.)  And,  Mr.  President,  where  is  there  such 
scenery  as  we  have  in  British  Columbia?  And  where,  tell  me, 
tell  me  where,  sir,  is  there  the  sport  and  game  that  we  have 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia?  Why,  they  say  that 
some  States  in  the  Union — I  wouldn't  be  so  venturesome  as 
to  say  any  Province  in  the  'Dominion — make  their  most  sub- 
stantial assets  from  the  game  of  the  country.  Take  the 
State  of  Maine,  from  which  so  much  news  comes  about  game 
conservation  and  from  whence  the  story  reaches  us,  too,  of  a 
tremendous  revenue  annually  to  the  .State  because  of  the 
game  revenues.  Why,  we  could  lose  the  State  of  Maine  in  one 
of  our  counties,  in  one  of  our  hunting  fields,  and  still  have 
lots  of  game  and  the  best  of  it  to  spare. 

Transportation  Development. 

I  have  spoken,  sir,  of  these  things,  but  before  I  resume 
my  seat  there  is,  after  all,  the  complement  that  is  essential  to 
make  and  write  a  correct  story  of  British  Columbia.  While 
we  have  these  wonderful  assets  in  volume  and  variety  as  I 
have  tried  to  portray  them,  thank  Providence,  too,  we  have, 
in  Britisih  Columbia,  a  splendid  'Canadian  people  (hear,  hear) : 
and,  when  I  say  that  I  must  ask  myself  the  question,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  an  answer.  What  are  these  people  about? 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  the  story  in  a  word  or  two.  In  the" 
first  place,  there  has  been  a  reference  to  our  natural  trans- 
portation, our  coast  and  inland  waterways.    You  will  say  to 


me,  what  about  the  artificial  transportation,  the  railways  of 
the  country?  What  have  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  who 
have  these  wonderful  gifts  from  nature,  been  doing  with 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  transportation?  I  am  very 
glad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  company,  that  we 
have  to-night  under  construction,  if  you  count  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Ketti.?  Valley, 
Esquimault,  Nanaimo  and  Kootenay  Central  Roads  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles  of  standard  line  of  railway.  We  realize 
this,  that  the  configuration  of  this  country  demands,  if  we 
propose  any  great  work  of  development,  the  construction  of 
railways.  We  are  trying  to  follow  the  problem  up,  in  part 
at  any  rate,  with  the  solution  of  the  construction  of  these 
1,500  standard  gauge  miles,  and  then  we  are  only  at  the  com- 
mencement. Now,  apart  from  the  standard  gauge  railways, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
tliat  we,  as  a  Province,  are  to-night  maintaining  9,500  miles  of 
trunk  roads  apart  from  municipal  roads,  4,500  miles  of  trails 
and  bridges,  in  value  approximately  $6,000,000.  This  makes 
up  one  little  item  of  what  the  Canadians  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  trying  to  do  with  the  trust  that  they  have  in  hand. 

Manufacturing  in  Progress. 

Then  you  will  ask  me,  after  we  pass  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation, something  about  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  life 
of  this  Province.  Well,  I  am  scarcely  at  home,  particularly 
in  this  audience,  when  I  approach  this  portion  of  my  address. 
We  are  a  very  young  Province;  we  have  had  many  conditions 
here,  so  far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned,  almost  prohibitive 
in  extent  to  deal  with;  we  have  not  had  the  population;  we 
have  not  had  the  market;  we  have  not  had  the  transportation 
of  the  Eastern  Canadians,  and  yet,  despite  these  handicaps,  I 
venture  to  say  that  after  all,  man  to  man,  this  part  of  Canada 
will  size  up  very  creditably  with  our  brethren  to  the  east  of 
the  mountains.  In  manufactures  last  year  I  think  we  pro- 
duced in  value  about  $30,000,000  worth.  That  is  only  a  com- 
mencement, too,  Mr.  President.  I  am  only  giving  you  com- 
mencements this  evening.  Now,  sir,  we  feel  that  with  more 
transportation  and  more  population  we  can  readily  treble,  aye, 
yes,  make  the  record  ten-fold  of  the  statistics  to  which  I  have 
just  treated  you.  It  will  take  time,  patience  and  hard  work, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  solve  the  problem  in  British  Columbia. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  would  be  very  difiicult  for  me  to-night,  because  I  must 
not  abuse  the  patience  of  my  audience,  to  enter  into  any  detail 
with  regard  to  this  great  big  order,  the  industrial,  the  manu- 
facturing life  of  the  country,  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
you,  sir,  who  must  be  expert  in  business  and  in  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  Province,  will  presently  come  to  the  realization 
that  British  Columbia  is  destined  to  be  the  great  big  manu- 
facturing zone  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  (Applause.)  We 
have  the  raw  material,  we  have  the  water  power,  and  pres- 
ently we  will  have  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  I  won't 
say  that  we  will  defy,  but  I  will  say  that  we  will  invite  com- 
petition. Now,  sir,  the  trade  returns  for  1909  credit  us  with 
a  total  trade  of  $43,000,000  made  up  of  $21,000,000  of  imports 
and  $22,000,000  of  exports.  We  also  have  a  weakness  for 
banks  out  here  in  British  Columbia,  though  I  don't  say  that 
they  have  the  same  weakness  for  us.  The  bank  clearings  for 
1909  aggregate  a  value  of  $358,000,000.  As  an  instance  of  the. 
rapid  growth  of  our  business,  the  bank  clearings  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1910  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  of  1909 
by  $101,0'00,000.  (Applause.)  That  seems  pretty  good  for  a 
starter,  too,  Mr.  President. 

Our  merchant  marine,  and  this  is  an  item  that  we  can 
scarcely  afford  to  pass  over,  because  there  is  so  much  of  com- 
mercial vitality  about  it — our  merchant  marine  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  navigation  returns  for  1909  show  that  5,000 
sea-going  vessels  sailed  from  British  Columbian  ports  in  that 
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year,  while  there  were  20,000  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  representing  in  all  over  9,000,000  tons  of  shipping — a 
most  astounding,  nevertheless  truthful  statement. 

Province  Only  Commencing. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  while  the  different 
items  to  which  I  have  just  referred  may  be  aptly  and  properly 
termed  the  commencement  items,  we  pause  to  look  into  the 
future,  and  wonder  what  it  must  mean  to  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  For  my  part  I  feel  satisfied  that  we  have 
already  had  in  the  .development  of  the  last  few  years  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  in  the  future  to 
justify  the  prophecy  that  the  population  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  days  not  far  distant  will  be  counted  by  the  millions 
and  not  by  the  thousands.  (Applause.)  And,  sir,  with  that 
population  will  come  the  development  in  the  superlative 
degree  of  the  different  industries  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
With  that  population  will  come  manufacturing  industries,  will 
come  and  must  come  transportation,  if  that  does  not  come 
before,  as  it  ought  to  do;  and,  sir,  the  cultivation  of  our 
fields,  the  working  of  our  mines,  the  manufacturing  of  our 
timber  and  the  establishment  of  our  horticultural  products 
in  extent  and  variety  beyond  anything  at  any  rate  that 
Canada  up  to  date  has  attempted. 

I  said  a  little  ago,  and  would  repeat,  that  in  a  statement 
of  this  kind  British  Columbia  means  no  vain  boasting;  we 
have  nothing  that  would  entitle  us  to  say  that  we  are  a  bit 
better  than  our  brethren  to  the  East.  "We  out  in  British 
Columbia  say,  while  you  come  from  Ontario  or  from  Quebec, 
while  you  take  pride  in  Toronto  or  Quebec,  we  Western  Cana- 
dians have  just  as  much  right  to  be  proud  of  Toronto  and 
Quebec  as  you  have.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  say  this  we 
mean  to  invite  you  to  feel  the  same  towards  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  We  feel  that  when  we  Canadians  who  are 
trustees  of  this  wealth  in  Western  Canada,  speak  of  the 
mines  and  timber  and  climate  and  scenery  and  all  of  these 
other  wonderful  things,  we  speak  of  them  as  your  possessions 
as  much  as  ours.  (Applause.) 

A  United  Canada. 

Sir,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  to  you,  Mr.  Past  President,  and 
your  Honor  and  Gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  these  observations.  I  say  again  that  he 
would  be  a  very  recreant  man,  indeed,  especially  as  a  Cana- 
dian, to  his  first  duty  of  citizenship,  who  knew  British 
Columbia  and  who  hesitated  to  tell  his  fellow-man  of  the 
wonders  of  this  mighty  country.  We  in  this  country  are 
essentially  a  Canadian  people;  we  have  great  love  and  affec- 
tion for  Canada,  and  with  you,  sir,  from  the  East  and  from 
the  middle  West  we  join  in  the  strongest  affection  for  "  One 
King,  One  Flag,  and  One  Empire."  (Applause.) 

Canada  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Hendry. — I  will  now  propose  the  toast  of  "Canada  and 
the  Empire,"  to  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough  of 
Hamilton. 

The  toast  was  drunk,  the  company  singing  "0!  Canada." 

Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough  (Hamilton),  in  responding  to  the 
toast,  "Canada  and  the  Empire,"  said: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  your  Honor,  Honorable 
Premier  of  the  Province,  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association,  and  Ladies  in  the  gallery:  — 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  here  to-night  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  Honorable  the  Premier  of  this  great  Province 
has  very  adequately,  indeed,  replied  to  the  toast  that  I  am  set 
down  to  reply  to  this  evening.  For  no  one  could  more  elo- 
quently reply  to  the  toast  of  Canada  and  the  Empire  than  the 


distinguished  gentleman  who  is  the  Premier  of  this  Province. 
(Applause).  And,  sir,  during  his  commencement  exercises  I 
was  carried  away,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend,  Mr.  McNeill,  who 
will  reply  shortly  to  this  toast,  and  Mr.  Younge,  were  carried 
away,  forgetting  that  we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  to 
this  large  and  representative  audience  this  evening.  I  am 
persuaded  with  regard  to  this  great  Imperial  Province  of 
British  Columbia  of  the  truth  of  that  statement  set  down  in 
Holy  Writ  of  the  man  who  had  a  taste  for  pearls,  that  finding 
the  pearl  of  great  price  he  forthwith  sold  all  he  possessed  and 
purchased  that  pearl.  It  would  seem  that  the  pearl  of  great 
price  in  the  Confederation  of  Canada  is  this  wonderfully  rich 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  (Applause.)  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, also,  I  heard  from  a  personal  friend  of  mine  to-day  of 
an  incident  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver,  and  it  was  this:  that  a  New  York  lady  came  into 
the  gateway  of  this  great  city  and  so  impressed  was  she  with 
the  wonderful  opportunities  you  have  here  to  live  and  enjoy 
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life  that  she  went  back  to  New  York,  sold  all  her  possessions 
and  came  to  reside  in  this  great  City  of  Vancouver,  because,  as 
she  put  it,  she  had  one  life  to  live,  and  there  was  only  one  city 
to  live  it  in,  and  that  was  Vancouver.  (Applause.) 

Someone  here  to-night  has  referred  to  the  sea  of  mountains. 
Now,  I  come  from  a  city  where  there  is  only  one  mountain 
(laughter),  and  that  mountain,  sir,  is  a  flat  mountain;  some 
people  call  it  an  escarpment,  and  my  friends  of  Toronto  call  it 
a  hill.  But,  sir,  in  that  same  City  of  Toronto  I  heard  a  very 
eloquent  British  Columbian,  who  has  been  referred  to  to-night 
by  the  Premier  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  convention 
of  Canadian  Clubs  held  in  Toronto  a  short  time  ago,  who 
painted  these  mountains,  I  thought,  with  such  glowing  grandeur 
that  the  sun  itself  would  not  idisplay  such  beauties  as  my  eyes 
met  as  we  came  through  them  the  other  day,  but  I  found 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  painted  and  repainted  these 
mountains  with  such  glory  and  beauty,  was  more  than  equalled 
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by  the  ever-changing  glories  that  the  sun  painted  upon  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia  as  we  came  within  the  gateway. 

Canada's  Beginnings. 

I  also,  sir,  am  interested  very  much  in  the  very  liberal 
and  generous  way  in  which  the  Premier  of  this  Province  has 
referred  to  the  place  that  British  Columbia  occupies  and 
to  the  fact  that  Canadians  from  every  part  of  Canada  are 
the  owners  of  British  Columbia  just  as  much  as  you  who. 
reside  in  this  premier  Province.  (Applause.)  That  takes 
indeed  a  very  large  part  of  what  I  had  intended  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  unity  of  this  great  Dominion.  Away  down 
there  on  the  coasts  400  years  ago  the  famous  Spanish  adven- 
turer, Balboa,  marched  his  men  into  the  surf  of  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  the  King  of  Spain  claimed 
all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  and  south  without  contra- 
diction for  all  time  for  the  country  that  had  sent  him  forth. 
This  claim  to  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Pacific  and  to  two  con- 
tinents was  not  conceded  readily  by  those  of  our  blood,  and 
so  in  process  of  time  came  along  the  great  and  memorable 
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Drake,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  great  navy  which  is  to-day 
the  mistress  that  gives  us  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  and 
preserves  to  us  and  all  those  that  come  after  us  the  peace 
of  our  country. 

And  then,  sir,  came  another  very  distinguished  sailor, 
a  man  who  afterwards  navigated  the  globe,  a  man  who,  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  was  with  the  British  Forces 
at  Quebec  in  the  old  days.  I  refer  to  the  great  sailor  Captain 
Cook.  And,  sir,  this  Captain  Cook  takes  me  to  a  very  his- 
torical point.  Island  of  Vancouver,  1  refer  to  that  very  cele- 
brated historic  point  known  as  Nootka  Sound.  A  great 
name  in  our  history.  We  who  are  from  the  East  do  not  know 
this  name  as  we  ought.  We  who  are  in  the  East  have  been 
thinking  of  the  history  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec  and  various 
other  places.  Nootka  has  just  as  great  a  lesson  for  us  as  these 
places  have  on  our  eastern  shores.  At  Nootka  came  the 
British  sea  captain  Meares  and  made  the  first,  I  presume, 
land  purchase  in  this  great  Province  of  British  Columbia; 
and  I  take  it,  sir,  that  there  are  a  great  many  land  purchases 
in  this  city  and  in  this  Province  of  British  Columbia.  We 
who  come  from  the  older  cities  and  from  the  older  Provinces 
have  looked  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  upon  the  figures  set 
out  upon  land  that  is  situated  in  this  great  city  of  Vancouver, 
and  we  have  decided,  some  of  us  at  least,  that  we  will  go  back 
to  our  own  cities  and,  perhaps,  buy  some  land  there  in  the 
meantime.  (Laughter.) 


A  Deserved  Honor. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  mentioned  Nootka  Sound.  A  great  name 
is  connected  with  the  Island  of  Vancouver  that  lies  like  a 
great  Leviathan  on  your  coasts:  Vancouver,  the  greatest  name 
in  your  history  and  in  the  history  of  this  Province;  a  great 
name  in  the  history  of  the  Empire;  a  great  name  for  you 
who  have  named  this  city  after  this  great  British  sailor,  Van- 
couver. All  honor  be  to  him  who  led  the  way  toward  this 
Island  that  you  have  named  after  him  on  the  coast.  (Ap- 
plause). And,  sir,  this  Vancouver  and  Quadra,  the  Spaniard, 
when  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  Nootka  Post,  were 
sent  as  the  commissioners  of  their  nations  to  endeavour  m 
arrive  at  some  compromise  with  reference  to  the  ownership 
of  that  settlement,  and  these  men,  although  their  countries 
were  at  enmity,  and  although  they  both  were  fighting  hard 
for  the  interests  of  their  respective  countries,  were  the  best 
of  friends;  they  respected  each  other  so  much  that  Vancouver 
in  naming  that  great  island  on  your  shores  named  it  Van- 
couver and  Quadra's  Island. 

One  People. 

This  brings  me  to  the  idea  of  amity,  of  concord  and  of 
good-will;  and,  sir,  in  Canada  we  should  be,  above  all,  friends, 
whether  we  come  from  the  east  or  from  the  west  or  from  the 
middle  portions  of  this  great  country  we  should  be  each  for 
all  and  all  for  each;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  go  back  to 
my  home  in  the  east  bearing,  as  I  do,  the  splendid  state- 
ments, the  words  spoken  from  his  heart,  I  believe,  by  the 
Premier,  with  regard  to  the  concord  and  amity  that  should 
exist  between  us.  And,  sir,  this  same  Nootka  Sound  has 
given  one  of  our  poets  the  chief  theme  for  one  of  his  phrases. 
You  who  remember  the  Maple  Leaf  played  so  well  by  the 
orchestra  in  the  gallery,  perhaps  do  not  know  that  the  most 
significant,  the  best  phrase  written  by  my  old  friend,  Alexan- 
der Muir,  now  gone  to  his  reward,  is  the  phrase  which  has 
not  usually  been  sung  by  the  Canadian  people,  and  so  may  I 
venture,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  to  quote  it  to  you: 

Our  fair  Dominion  now  extends 

From  Cape  Race  to  Nootka  Sound; 
May  Peace  forever  be  our  lot 

And  plenteous  store  abound! 
And  may  those  ties  of  Love  be  ours 

Which  Discord  cannot  sever. 
And  flourish  green  o'er  Freedom's  home — 

The  Maple  'Leaf  Forever! 

The  idea,  then,  is  unity.  Shall  we,  in  this  the  year  that  is 
within  striking  distance  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Canadian 
Confederation — and  by  the  way,  gentlemen  of  Canada,  we 
should  fittingly  celebrate  that  great  event  in  our  history 
seven  years  from  now — shall  we  then  within  striking  distance 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  this  Confederation  give  the  lie  to 
those  who,  in  1867  and  before  that  labored  for  the  unity  of 
the  Canadian  people?  Can  you  forget?  Do  you  remember 
that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion? Do  you  know  that  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us  here  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Provinces  of  Canada  were  not  bound 
together?  Do  you  know  that  on  the  floors  of  the  Eighth  Par- 
liament of  Canada  of  those  days  of  the  combination,  the 
amalgamation  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  at  the  time  when  our 
shores  were  threatened  by  a  foreign  foe,  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  Fenian  Invasion,  D'Arcy  McGee  rose  in  the  House, 
that  great  patriot  and  martyr  of  the  Canadian  people,  and 
said,  "You  want  a  principle  to  guard  your  young  men,  and  ■ 
thus  only  can  you  guard  your  frontiers.  When  I  hear  the 
young  men  of  this  country  saying,  as  proudly  as  the  young  ^ 
men  of  other  countries,  in  speaking  of  their  own  'my  country. 
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my  kingdom,  my  Dominion,'  then  I  shall  have  little  fear  of 
the  future,  whatever  trials  may  be  in  store  for  us." 

Confederation  the  Guiding  Principle. 

Now,  what  was  that  principle?  That  principle  was  Con- 
federation. A  common  country  for  the  Canadian  boy  and  for 
the  Canadian  girl,  so  that  they  might  have  that  unity  of 
purpose  amid  effort  which  wou'Id  in  due  course  bring  their 
country  into  the  fields  of  greatness.  Sir,  we  must  not  for- 
get tihat  no  iprovince  lives  unto  itself  alone  (hear!  Ihear!), 
that  we  'have  here  a  common  country,  a  nation  within  an 
Empire  (hear!  hear!),  and  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
Canadian  to  make  Canada  the  very  apex  of  the  Imperial 
fabric  ( applause ),  and  I  sutimit  that  if  Canada  is  tor  ought  to 
that  very  iproud  positiion,  Canada  will  be  doing  its  stoare  in  the 
cementing,  the  upbuilding,  and  glorifying  of  that  great  im- 
perial fabric. 

Colonel  Rankin  also  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  in  those 
early  days  preceding  Confederation,  and  he  said,  with  regard 
to  Confederation,  that  it  is  the  only  great  statesmanlike  idea 
which  has  ever  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  I  'hope  that  the  Premier  of  every  Pro- 
vince, that  the  Cabinet  of  every  Province,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  various  Houses  in  the  various  Provinces,  will  take  it 
unto  themselves  to  realaze  what  was  realized  in  those  great 
days  before  Confederation,  that  the  one  great  idea  is  the  Con- 
federation of  this  country.  (Applause.) 

Now,  sir,  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close,  because  it 
would,  indeed,  'be  unfair  for  me  to  trespass  upon  the  ground 
of  t'he  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow,  but  may  I  quote  in  clos- 
ing, that  which  lias  often  appealed  tO'  me,  amd  which  some  of 
my  friends  may  hear  for  the  second  or  third  time.  Away 
baak  in  the  clearing  days,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  clearing 
days  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  by  the  great 
clearing  that  is  going  on  in  your  Province,  when  I  see  mag- 
nificent residences  and  polished  ihomes  alongside  of  ground 
with  immense  stumps  in  it.  In  the  early  days  in  tihe  clear- 
ings of  Canada,  Susannah  Moodde,  a  member  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished family,  said: 

A  Prophesy  Fulfilled. 

"The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she  shall  be  the  theme 
of  many  tongues,  and  the  old  nations  of  the  world  will  speak 
of  iher  progress  with  respect  and  admiration.  Her  infancy 
is  past,  she  'begins  to  feel  'her  'feet  and  to  see  her  way  clearly 
through  tihe  wilderness.  OMld,  as  you  deem  her,  ^he  has 
already  battled  for  her  rights  and  obtained  control  of  'her  own 
affairs. 

"There  is  no  'if  in  her  case.  iShe  possesses  within  'her 
territory  all  the  elements  of  future  prosperity,  and  she  must 
be  great." 

Gentlemen,  we  who  have  seen  this  great  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  we  who  have  seen  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Manitoba,  as  we  'have  come  along,  are  indeed 
convinced  that  this  woman,  writing  back  in  t'he  clearings,  was 
truly  a  prophetess,  and  S'he,  when  men  had  lost  faith  in  1849 
or  thereabouts,  in  their  eountry,  foresaw  the  glory,  as  women 
only  seem  to  see  it,  of  future  things;  s'he  prophesied  that 
greatness  whicb  is  to-(day  displayed  before  you  in  this  great 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  (Applause.) 

Our  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Mr.  Hendry. — ^Gentlemen,  I  have  another  toast  to  propose, 
"Our  Manufacturing  Industries,"  to  be  responded  to  by  Mr. 
William  McNeill,  Vancouver,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Younge,  Mont- 
reall. 

Another  Cook. 

Mr.  McNeill. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  before  I  begin 
to  respond  to  the  toast  with  which  my  name  has  been  coupled, 


I  would  like  to  make  just  one  word  of  explanation  in  regard 
to  a  remark  of  t'he  previous  speaker.  British  Columbia  is 
proud  of  our  Captain  Cook,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  easterner 
I  want  to  say  our  Captain  Cook  has  no  relations'hip  whatever 
with  that  other  son  of  a  sea-cook  (laughter)  about  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  recently — that  other  Cook.  To  quote  one 
of  t'he  olid  songs,  "He  was  the  worst  that  ever  burs't  into  that 
polar  sea." 

I  am  at  once  both  proud  and  humible  to-night  in  rising  to 
respond  to  this  toast,  proud  'because  of  the  honor  whidh 
my  fellow  memhers  of  the  Vancouver  Branch  have  reposed 
in  me,  'humble  because  the  aristocracy  which  surrounds  me 
makes  me  feel  'that  the  mountain  heights  of  attainment  and 
success  to  wihich  you  have  achieved  may  be  almost  insur* 
mountable  to  one  such  as  I  am,  standing  only  on  the  low, 
level  ground  of  every-day  endeavor.    I  have  looked  upon  and 
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seen  in  your  faces  since  you  came  here  that  subtle,  but  sure, 
distdnguishing  quality  w'hich  marks  the  man  of  business  and 
commercial  success,  the  man  who  'has  seen  the  creations 
of  his  torain  materialize  into  work  accomplished  and  fulfilled. 
Perhaps  the  only  reason  that  my  fellow  members  had  for 
choosing  me  as  one  of  the  responders  to  this  'toast  lay  in  that 
old  adage  or  proverb  "Seest  thou  a  man  'diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  s'hall  stand  'before  kings,  he  s;hall  not  stand  before 
mean  'men."  You  will  notice  that  the  adage  that  I  took  works 
In  its  flattery  tooth  ways,  and  have  we  not  kings  ihere  to-night? 
There  sits  the  King  of  British  Oollumtoia,  and  it  is  the  Prime 
Minister;  here  sits  the  King  of  Vancouver,  there  the  King  of 
Westminster;  we  have  lumtoer  kings,  tooth  east  and  west,  and 
in  front  of  me  we  have  a  representative  of  the  Ottawa  Gov- 
ernment, ,1  refer  to  the  sutolime  poet.  Kings  to  the  right  of  us, 
kings  to  the  left  of  us,  and  'your  majesties  toehold  your  queens 
(laugihter),  and  the  only  thing,  your  majesties,  that  places  me 
in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  is  tlie  idea  tihat  somewhere  1 
obtained  that  in  withdrawing  from  royalty  I  have  to  go  out 
backwards.  I  am  not  Samson,  because  my  locks  are  shorn, 
and  I  can't  take  the  pillars  of  this  place  with  me. 
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Vancouver's  Welcome. 

The  Vancouver  Branch  has  felt  honor  indeed  in  having  t'he 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  and  we  trust  what  you 
have  seen  of  Vancouver  and  its  surrounddngs  lias  produced 
in  some  of  you  some  heart  searchings  that  perhaps  you  were 
not  doing  all  of  your  duty,  either  to  Canada  or  to  your  Associa- 
tion, by  'being  manufacturers  only  in  Eastern  Canada.  Here 
in  Vancouver  we  have  manufacturing  sites  in  plenty,  and 
we  have  a  people  beihind  t'he  isites  tihat  are  ready  to  welcome 
you  with  both  hands  if  you  can  find  from  Vancouver  a 
market  in  British  iColumbia  and  in  the  great  Nortliwest.  Since 
some  of  you  were  'here  in  1906,  Vancouver  then  with  a  popula- 
tion of  onlly  some  75,000,  now  has  reached  a  population  of 
125,000;  Westminster  has  doubled  itself  in  the  same  time, 
and  the  district  between  the  two  cities  is  rapidly  filling  up 
with  population  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  toeliief.  North 
Vancouver,  across  the  Inlet,  with  5,000  souls,  and  with  a  water- 
front miles  in  extent,  and  heaped  to  its  very  doors,  is  crying 
out  that  iher  sylvan  stillness  should  be  'broken  by  tihe  roar  of 
trade  and  commerce.  (Applause.)  The  largest  need  that  we 
have,  -and  the  thing  that  you  can  supply  at  least  in  part, 


Glacier 


is  for  an  increased  pay  roll.  Your  stay  with  us  has  been  al- 
together too  short,  -but  we  trust  that  in  the  time  In  whicn 
the  East  has  met  the  West  there  has,  at  least,  been  this  accom- 
plis'hed,  there  has  been  a  reciprocity  treaty  framed  up  between 
the  East  and  the  West  that  no  legislative  enactment  will  be 
needed  to  enforce  and  make  effective.  (Hear!  'hear! )  As 
to  the  amount  of  progress  and  prosperity  this  Canada  of  ours 
in  its  manufacturing  has  seen  in  the  last  few  years,  all  over 
Canada,  the  same  story  lis  told  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Montreal,  'with  its  dO'Cks  and  large  railway  facilities;  -Ottawa, 
with  its  spilendid  lumtoer  yards  and  its  power  plants;  Toronto, 
that  great  educational  centre;  Hamilton,  with  its  factories  and 
its  foundries;  Brantford,  with  its  agricultural  Implements; 
Paris,  with  its  woollen  factories;  Gailt,  with  its  iron  products; 
Peterboro,  with  its  electrical  devices;  Owen  Sound,  with  its 
ship  building;  Berllin,  witb  its  buttons;  Guelp-h,  'tbe  m-usical 
centre  of  Canada,  if  not  of  the  world,  ibooms  out  with  every 
organ  she  manufactures  the  praises  of  Canada.  And  yet  has 
there  not  just  recently  arisen  over  the  horizon  of  this  pros- 
perous sky  the  lit'tle  doud,  no  larger  than  a  man's  'hand, 
mutterings  of  'free  trade  thunder  lhave  been  lieard  from  tlie 
Provinces,  and  certain  of  the  influential  newspapers  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  told  by  their  correspondents  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  that  'Western  Canada  is  heartifly  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  corres- 
pondents' statements — and  t'he  etory  lost  nothing  in  t'he  telling 
by  being  transported  to  the  'Otber  side  via  the  Associated 


Press — the  inference  was  plain  that  Canada  was  seriously 
divided  on  this  question,  and  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
was  seriously  considering  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

No  Division  ol  Opinion. 

Now,  let  it  be  said  frankly  and  at  once  that  Canada  is  not 
seriouslly  divided  on  this  question  (:hear!  'hear!),  and  that 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  Canada  to-day,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Canada  to-day  would  say,  if  a  vote 
were  taken  as  to  a  reduction  in  tlie  tariff,  "  No."  As  to  the 
other  question  of  reciprocity  'with  the  United  States  the  same  ! 
answer  would  "be  returned.  (Applause.)  Cana'da  is  virtually 
cO'mmitted  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  and  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  tariff  policy  as  l)etween  the  two  great  parties 
composing  t'he  politics  of  'Canada.  It  is  quite  true  that  on 
otber  questions  of  policy  and  of  'politics  there  are  great,  and 
wide,  and  'divergent  Views,  so  that  the  party  or  the  people  not 
now  in  power,  when  you  talk  to  them  of  the  other  party  that  is 
in  power,  steadily  shake  their  heads  and  tell  you  that  judgment 
is  delayed  and  the  day  of  divine  retribution  tarries.  But 
to  the  ordinary  business  'man,  t'he  man  of  ordinary  affairs, 
I  'think  it  can  be  S'tated  as  a  truism  that  as  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  the  tariff  question  is  one  that  bo'th  of 
them  are  committed  to. 

There  are  two  great  factors  in  tbe  making  of  any  nation, 
one  is  agriculture,  the  other  is  manufactures.  The  one  is 
the  complement  of  the  other,  and  both  of  them  depend  upon  . 
t'hat  other  great  factor  in  tIhe  making  of  a  nation,  namely, 
the  consumer.  What  is  the  position  of  Canada  tonday?  This 
country  that  is  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  for 
w'hom  t'he  20th  century  has  reserved  its  chiefest  favor? 
We  are  a  nation,  TDut  we  ar'e  a  natiO'U  in  the  making,  large  in' 
our  resources,  large  in  the  extent  of  our  territory,  'tremMi- 
dous  in  our  assets,  but  weak  in  our  population,  and  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  weakness  of  population  we  are  proclaiming 
to  the  nations  of  every  world,  we  are  proclaiming  to  every 
clime  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Canada;  -we  are  invit- 
ing from  every  nation  all  wlio  care  to  come  to  participate  in 
all  the  good  things,  and  'they  are  C'oming,  coming  toy  the 
thousands  and  by  t'he  tens  of  thousands.  All  t'he  kingdoms 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  flock  to  this  side.  The  glory 
of  other  lands  flows  into  her,  unbounded  is  her  wealth,  and 
endless  her  increase.  (A'pplause.) 

Causes  of  Prosperity. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  prosperity?  Two  'things,  the 
one  agriculture  and  the  other  manufactures.  Surely  the  one 
will  not  become  je'alous  of  the  other;  and  if  there  is  any 
jealousy  it  ought  all  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer, 
because  'the  product  of  the  farmer  has  increased  in  price 
by  leaps  and  hounds,  wihereas  most  of  tihe  manufacturing 
products  have  not  increase'd  with  all  other  things.  It  is  only 
natural  that  tlhe  American  farmer,  wiiom  we  have  welcomed 
in  the  past  year  or  two  in  his  thousands,  and  wliom  we  will 
continue,  I  trust,  to  welcome  into  Canada,  I  say  it  is  only 
natural  that  'he  s'hould  wish  'to  buy  bis  implements  from  those 
from  whom  'he  bas  been  buying,  but  it  would  be  a  sad  mis- 
take both  for  bim  as  Wiell  as  for  t'he  nation  if  be  were 
aJllowed  to  do  tbis.  Jf  Canada  lis  ever  to  be  a  great  manufac- 
turing country,  then  .Canada  needs  protection  for  her  indus- 
tries. (Applause.)  Even  now  we  have  to  co'mpete  with  t'he 
great  manufacturing  interests  and  tbe  powerful  trusts  of 
tbe  middle  West,  as  well  as  with  a  population  of  one  hundred 
mUlion  as  against  tbe  poor  few,  paltry  'millions  that  are  now 
within  the  confines  of  Canada.  Give  us  what  Roosevelt  would 
call  the  square  deal;   give  us  the  square  deal  and  ■we  will^ 
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show  the  Canadian  farmer  that  it  is  better  to  buy  in  Canada 
than  out  of  it.  We  will  make  the  phrase  "  Made-in-<Canada" 
the  proudest  boast  of  this  Bmipire.  (Applause.) 

Canada's  Destiny. 

There  are  t'hree  ways  in  which  the  destiny  of  Canajda 
from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  might  be  worked  out,  and 
there  are  three  ways  in  w.hloh  the  problem  of  her  future 
might  be  solved.  There  are  some  wbo  say  that  if  a  recipro- 
city treaty  were  made  with  the  United  States  it  would  lead 
also  to  political  union.  It  might  not  come  soon,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  that  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  such  an 
alliance.  Surely  the  destiny  of  Canada  lies  not  that  way; 
There  is  the  other  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  national 
independence,  and  there  are  signs  which  would  go  to  show 
tbat  Canada  might  be  drifting  towards  that  end  and  goal. 

j  Because  if  there  is  one  thing  to-day  w'hich  is  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  Canada,  it  is  this,  to  be  left  alone.  We  have 
no  desire  for  entaniglements  of  any  kind.  iBut,  there  is  the 
third  way,  the  way  that  lies  in  a  closer  reilationis'hip  to  the 
Empire  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  in  that  Empire  surely  we 
can  find  our  highest  destiny  and  our  greatest  aim.    I  trust 

•  progress  will  continue,  for  Progress  is  a  King,  and  long  live 
the  King.    ( Aippilause. ) 

Mr.  R.  J.  Younge  (Montreal). — Mr.  President,  your  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  the  Prime  Minister  of  British 
Columbia,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  the  very  eloquent 
speeches  wihich  have  been  heard  to-night,  I  am  sure  that 
there  lacks  little  or  nothing  to  tihe  feast  which  we  have  en- 
Joyed.  But,  before  responding,  in  conjunction  with  my  col- 
league, to  the  toast,  I  wish  to  say  again  how  much  we  have 
enjoyed  our  meeting  in  Vancouver.  (Applause.)  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  considered  a  long  trip  to  come  to  British 
Columbia.  I  feel  that  we  have  never  been  so  close  to  you  as 
we  are  to-night  (applause),  and  you  have  never  been  so  close 
to  us;  in  the  words  of  your  eloquent  Premier,  wihen  ihe  said 
that  you  are  ours  and  we  are  yours,  I  can  hear  the  echo 
resounding  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  response  to  those  elo- 
quent words,  and  saying,  "We  are  yours  and  you  are  ours." 
(Applause). 

I  like  to  think,  Mr.  ^President,  of  the  Provinces  of  this 
Dominion  as  one  great  family;  I  like  to  think  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  as  tihe  older  brothers — ^Ontario  resembling  his  ifather, 
Joihn  Bull,  and  Quebec  resembling  his  mother  with  her  dark 
eyes  and  her  patient  industry — these  two  older  provinces  hand 
in  hand;  and  then  the  two  older  sister  Provinces  of  Nova 
'Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  robed  in  green  and  with  the 
mist  of  the  Atlantic  upon  their  faces,  holding  by  tihe  hanid 
between  them  the  baby  Province,  Prince  Edward  Island;  and 
tlhen  further  west  the  three  stalwart  young  giants  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  whose  names  are  already 
ringing  around  the  world  as  the  three  great  wheat-makers 
of  the  globe;  and  further  west,  to  where  our  younger  sister 
lives,  British  Columbia.  What  a  beautiful  woman  she  has 
grown  to  be,  and  how  she  ihas  stepped  from  Iher  queenly  throne 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  her  warm  sunshine  and  her  beautiful 
spirit  to  welcome  us  in  her  midst!  (Applause.)  We  recip- 
rocate that  welcome;  I  say  to  you,  British  Clolumbians,  we 
reciprocate  that  welcome  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and 
if  you  will  organize  an  exoursion  and  come  to  the  east  100, 
:  200,  300  strong,  we  will  be  there  to  welcome  you  with  the 
same  hearty  Canadian  spirit,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  same  good  time  that  you  have  given  us  here.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

A  Nation  of  Manufacturers. 

And  now  I  must  not  keep  you  long,  for  the  hour  is  late. 
1  (Voices:   Go  on.)     I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 


response  to  this  imiportant  toast.  It  has  been  said  again 
and  again  that  Canada  is  not  a  manufacturing  nation,  but  in 
reply  to  that  I  have  simply  to  make  one  statement,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  popu- 
lation which  makes  half  as  many  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  as  the  Canadian  people.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Canada,  what  do  they  mean?  20,000  smoking  chim- 
neys, 500,000  busy  work  people,  and  more  than  500  million 
dollars  of  invested  capital.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  and 
I  am  mot  going  to  worry  you  with  figures,  that  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  pro-diucts  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  last 
census  amounted  to  $613,000,000,  greater  in  value  than  the 
combined  products  of  our  farms,  our  forests,  our  mines,  our 
fisheries  and  our  furs.  (Applause.)  And  then  it  is  worthy 
of  note  also  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  of 
the  same  population  which  produces  so  high  a  standard  of 
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manufactured!  goods.  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association,  let  us  never  get  away  from  the  word 
"quality."  (Applause.)  If  we  are  to  hold  this  market,  if 
we  are  to  reach  out  after  other  markets,  the  word  "quality" 
will  be  the  key  note  to  our  success.  (Applause.) 

We  somefimes  forget,  and  even  our  ladies  sometimes  for- 
get, that  there  is  an  important  national  principle  involved 
in  the  smallest  purchase  that  we  make.  There  is  more, 
gentlemen,  than  material  and  process  in  the  manufactured 
article;  there  is  the  finer  human  element,  there  is  the  indes- 
cribable something  which  belongs  to  the  maker  of  that 
article,  there  is  the  brain,  the  sinew,  the  conscience,  the 
moral  fibre,  the  iheart,  if  I  miight  so  iput  it,  of  the  man  who 
has  stamped  his  very  being  upon  it;  and  we  Canadians  in  our 
purchases  should  not  forget  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  work- 
men in  our  employ  (hear!  hear!),  and  that  we  owe  a  duty 
to  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  our  fellow  manufacturers, 
for  we  are  all  interested  in  the  development  of  the  same  great 
country. 

iPauline  Johnston,  an  Indian  girl,  of  one  of  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  of  our  'Dominion,  with  'the  mar'ks  of  the  Indian  upon 
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her,  the  curlmg  smoke  of  the  wigTvam  still  fresh  in  her  imind, 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  s'pirit  of'  the  new  Canada  when 
she  wrote: 

"We  idon't  need  the  Marts  of  Europe, 

Or  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Isles, 
We  don't  need  the  Yankees'  corn  and  wine, 

Or  the  Asiatics'  smiles; 
For  Tvihat  so  good  as  out  home-made  cloth? 

And  under  bhe  wide  hlue  dome, 
Will  you  tell  me  where  you  have  tasted  hread 

Like  the  bread  that  is  baked  at  home? 

"We'll  defend  our  own;  no  need  to  feel 

A  fear  for  the  days  to  be; 
With  our  arms  of  steel,  and  our  iron  heel. 

And  our  hearts  like  the  oaken  tree; 
For  we  are  tlie  home-made,  home-fed  men, 

The  pride  of  a  princely  land, 
And  the  goods  that  are  made  in  Canada 

Are  the  goods  that  her  sons  demand." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  close  by  saying  just  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  what  I  believe  to  toe  the  greatest  dangei; 
to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Even  to-night  the  wires  between  Washington  and 
Ottawa  may  be  tousy  with  messages  which  may  mean  recip- 
rocity between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
'  sulbject,  gentlemen,  for  statesmen  and  for  business  men  (hear! 
hear!),  a  subject  for  statesmen,  because  our  whole  future 
may  be  wrapped  up  within  it,  a  subject  for  business  men  be- 
cause the  commercial  'age  in  which  we  live  calls  for  business 
In  statesmanship.  The  address  which  you  have  heard  to- 
night from  the  Premier  of  this  Province  was  a  business  ad- 
dress, and  when  Tie  spoke  to  us  of  the  development  that  is 
waiting  ihere  for  labor  and  capital,  he  delivered  one  of  the 
finest  advertisements  for  British  Columbia  'wihich  Ihas  ever 
been  given  to  the  puWic.    (  Apiplause.) 

Reciprocity  With  the  United  States  Not  Needed. 

Let  me  say,  first,   with  regard  to  reciprocity   with  the 
United  States,  that  we  don't  need  it.    Our  present  tariff  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  national  industries  of  our  own;  it 
has  given  us  busy  factories,  well  paid  workmem,  and  it  has 
given  us  an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital.    Do  you  know  that  168  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
firms  in  the  United  States  ihave  come  to  Canada  and  erected 
branch  factories  here?   That  they  have  invested  in  our  coun- 
try more  than  $225,000,000?    Oo  you  know  that  in  the  last 
five  years  the  British  people  ihave  invested  in  this  country 
more  than  $600,000,0.00?    Gentlemen,  if  we  had  no  tariff  in 
Canada,  if  we  did  not  give  protection  to  the  dollars  that  are 
invested  in  our  plants,  and  to  the  workmen  employed'  in 
those  plants,  we  would  not  have  the  industrial  respect  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  which  we  enjoy  to-day. 
(Applause.)    In  the  second  place,  the  channels  of  our  develop- 
ment 'have  'been  laid  in.  another  direction.    For  thirty  years 
we  sought  for  reciprocity  at  Washington,  and  we  sought  in 
vain;  refused  and  repulsed  we  looked  to  ourselves,  to  the 
great  natural  resources   w'hidh   we   have   within   our  own 
borders;    instead  of  building  our  railways  from  north  to 
south  we  built  them  east  and  west;  we  have  stretched  across 
our  continent  three  great  transcontinental  systems;  we  have 
deepened  our  canals  and  waterways;    we    ihave  subsidized 
steams'hips  to  carry  our  products  across  the  seas;  we  have 
opened  up  our  Great  West;  we  have  erected  our  own  tariff 
wall  land  have  give'n  a  preference  to  the  Mother  Country. 
(Applause.)     In  short,  we  'have  bent  all  our  energies  to 


develop  ourselves  as  an  important  part  of  the  great  Empire, 
to  which  we  belong.    It  is  too  late,  gentlemen,  at  this  hour, 
and  with  the  great  future  now  before  us — too  late  to  listen 
to  the  siren  song  which  comes  to  us  from  our  great  neig'hbor 
to  the  south.    (Applause.)    In  the  third  place,  the  conditions 
existi'Ug  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  are  too  unequal 
to  perm-it  of  a  treaty,  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  if  put  in 
force  on  all  the  lines  and  prod'ucts  manufactured  and  grown 
in  both  countries  wo'uld  be  effective  for  the  be'nefit  of  Canada. 
The  Canadian  farmer  can  easily  compete  with  the  United 
States  farmer  because  ihis  land  yields  50  per  cent,  more 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  a  better  quality  of  wheat.  But, 
when  we  come  to  compare  the  manufacturing  industries  we 
find  that  those  in  the  United  States  are  im'uch  larger,  that  they 
are  highly  specialized,  and  that  many  of  the  Canadian  indus- 
tries are  still  in    their  infancy.    It  might  'be  true  that  a  few 
of   our  larger  'firms   could  compete   in  the  United  States 
market,  but  there  are  hundreds,  there  are  thousands,  gentle- 
men, of  struggling  factories  in  this  country  which  would  be 
closed  up  if  we  had  reciprocity  in  'manufactured  goods  with 
the  United  States  to-day.    (Hear!  'hear!)    Again,  our  tariffs 
are  unequal.    The  average  rate  on  dutiable  and  free  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  24'  per  cent.,  imported  into 
Canada  Ifi  per  cent.;     the  average  rate   on   dutiable  goods 
only  imported  into  the  United  (States   is  4'2  per  cent.,  im- 
ported into  Canada  27  per  cent.;    the  duty  on  agricultural 
products   imported    into   the   United  States  is  from  33  1-3 
to  lO'O  per  cent.  iMgher  than  the  duties  on  the  same  products 
imiported  into  Canada,  a.'nd  on  mau'ufactured  goods  fully  40 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  same  lines  brought  into  this  coun- 
try.  Let  the  United  .States  reduce  their  tariff  to  a  poi'Ut  where 
the  protection  afforded  their  industries  is  actually,  not  theor- 
etically, equal  to  the  protection  which  we  have,  and  we  will 
ait  down  at  the  table  together  and  discuss  the  question  of 
reciprocity  with  them.  (Applause.) 

An  Unequal  Trade. 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purchases  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  unequal.  Though  O'ur  population  is  less  than  eight 
millions,  our  ipurchases  from  the  United'  States  in  the  last 
ten  years  amounted  to  $l,6O0,'000,000;  though  t'heir  popula- 
tion is  nearly  90  millions,  their  purchases  from  us  in  the 
last  ten  years  amounted  to  only  about  one  half  of  that 
amount,  or,  to  illustrate  this  fact  in  another  way,  the  people 
of  Canada  bought  last  year  per  capita  $30  worth  of  goods 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States;  the  people  of  the 
United  States  bougiht  per  capita  from  the  people  of  Canada 
$1.1'0  worth  of  goods.  Again,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
United  iS'tates  is  si'ucere,  if  tihey  wish  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada, let  them  give  evidence  to  us  of  their  goodrwill  to  pur- 
chase from  us,  and  let  them  know  at  once,  that  remembering 
the  past,  we  are  like  the  people  who  comie  from  Missouri — 
they  must  show  'US  before  we  are  ready  to  accept  their  word. 
(Applause.) 

All  these  points  considered,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  not 
touched  upon  the  question  of  iBritis'h  connection,  because  my 
colleague  has  referred  to  that  in  very  a'ble  terms,  but  all 
these  points  consid'ered,  shall  we  to-night  agree  to  surrender 
our  position  of  self-reliance?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves  for 
sale  to  a  foreign  power?  'Shall  we  lose  or  jeopardize  for  one 
moment  'the  control  which  we  have  of  the  magnificent  resources 
w'hich  are  ours,  or  shall  we  take  the  first  single  step,  I  care 
not  how  short  it  may  be,  towards  the  dismemberment  or  even 
the  disturbing  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong? 
(Voices:  Never.)  I  believe  the  Canadian  people  will  say. 
"No." 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  Canada  to-day;  the  Mother 
Country  watches  'Us,  and  if  I  might  plead  in  parting  for  one 
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great  safeguard  from  every  danger  wiliicili  we  ihave  to  meet,  it 
^would  be  ttiat  Cajnadians  from  Ooast  to  Coast,  should  stand 
together.  There  is  no  greater  national  crime  oommitted  in 
this  country  than  that  whicii  is  committed  toy  the  man  or  by 
the  newspaper  who  would  put  the  East  against  the  West,  who 
would  put  the  English  speaking  people  against  the  French, 
who  would  put  latoor  against  capital,  wiho  would  put  the 
working  man  against  his  employer.  Let  us  he  one;  let  there 
be  no  East,  and  let  there  be  no  West,  but  let  it  be  said  that 
Canada,  once  described  as  a  frigid  clime,  developed  from 
coast  to  coast  a  race  of  people  with  warm  'hearts  and 
noble  ideals  who  stood  together  in  moments  when  the  crisis 
had  come,  who  stood  together  not  only  for  the  Mother  Land, 
but  for  the  development  of  their  own  resources  and  the  touilo- 
ing  up  of  a  great  British  nation  in  this  North  American 
Continent.  (Applause.) 

^    In  the  words  of  our  own  Dr.  Drummond  let  me  say: 

"Our  fathers  came  to  win  us 

This  land  beyond  recall; 
And  the  same  blood  flows  within  us 

As  Briton,  Celt  and  Gaul. 
Keep  alive  eac'h  glowing  ember 

Of  our  SiTeland,  (but  rememiber 
That  our  country  is  Canadian 

Whatever  may  befall. 

"W'ho  can  hlame  them,  who  can  blame  us 

If  we  tell  ourselves  with  pride. 
How  a  thousand  years  to  tame  us 

The  foe  has  often  tried? 
And  should  e'er  the  Empire  need  us 

S'he'll  require  no  chains  to  lead  us 
For  we  are  Bmipire's  children, 

And  Canadian  over  all. 

"Then  line  up  and  try  us, 

Whoever  would  deny  us 
The  freedom  of  our  birthright. 

And  ttiey'll  find  us  like  a  wall ; 
FoT  we  are  Canadian,  Canadian  forever, 

Canadian  forever — Canadian  over  all." 

At  12  o'clock  p.m.  the  banquet  closed,  with  the  singinK  o: 
"Auld  Lang  Syne." 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


947  Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  Furniture,  Desks,  etc. 

— One  of  the  best  known  fli-ms  of  export  forwarding  agents, 
with  world-wide  connections,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  argricultural  implements,  hard- 
ware, furniture,  desks,  etc.,  who  are  interested  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian, South  African  and  South  American  markets.  Is 
also  interested  in  paper,  wood  pulp,  woodenware,  etc.  The 
firm  has  a  representative  in  Montreal,  who  will  visit  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  interested. 

948  Agencies. — An  Australian  is  seeking  absolute  sole  agencies; 
travelling  regularly  through  all  capital  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

949  Birch  Chair  Seats  and  Squares  A  firm  of  wholesale  im- 
porters in  London,  Eng.,  desires  quotations  on  the  above 
commodities.    Large  orders  in  sight. 


960  Bacon  and  Hams — A  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Antigua 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hams 
and  bacon. 

951  Boots  and  Shoes — A  merchant  in  Montserrat,  British  West 
Indies,  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  boots  and  shoes;  also  exporters  of  sole  leather. 

952  Beans  and  Peas. — ^A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  gen- 
eral merchants  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  beans  and  peas. 

953  Bacon  and  Hams. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  mer- 
chants and  commission  agents  desires  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
bacon  and  hams. 

954  Business  Connections.— An  English  gentleman  now  in 
Canada,  and  seeking  to  establish  business  connections  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  the  South  American  Republics, 
desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  requiring  such  informa- 
tion as  he  has  at  his  disposal  concerning  those  markets  and 
the  conditions  prevailing  there,  with  which  he  is  stated  to 
be  well  acquainted. 

955  Birch  Logs — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  birch  logs. 

956  Butter  Boxes. — A  South  African  butter  manufacturer  de- 
sires to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  butter  boxes,  to  hold  57  lbs.  of 
butter  in  bulk,  or  50  1-lb.  pats,  and  must  be  free  from 
smell. 

957  Chairs  and  Desks. — Commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  is 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  cheap  lines 
of  the  above  goods.    Can  place  large  orders. 

958  Canned  Goods,  Rolled  Oats — An  Antigua  firm  asks  for  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  gre^n  peas  and  other  canned  goods 
and  rolled  oats  for  export  by  Canadian  firms. 

959  Cornice  Ends,  Rings  and  Brackets  A  Lancashire  firm  asks 

for  prices  of  cornice  ends,  rings  and  brackets  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

960  Canned  Apples  A  Manchester  firm    asks    for    prices  of 

canned  apples  from  Canadian  exporters. 

961  Chair  Seats. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of  chair 
seats  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

962  Centrifugal  Pump. — A  firm  of  South  African  machinery 
merchants  desii'es  to  obtain  the  exclusive  selling  rights  for 
a  first-class  centrifugal  pump. 

963  Dried  Green  Peas  ^A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and 

samples  of  dried  green  peas  from  Canadian  exporters. 

964  Egg  Transit  Cases. — A  firm  in  South  Africa  desires  to  enter 
into  communication  Avith  Canadian  firms,  with  a  view  to 
importing  egg  transit  cases  for  use  on  inland  railways  only, 
sizes  ranging  from  three  to  thirty  dozen,  with  hasps  an(J( 
staples,  and  hinge  lids.  Prices  to  be  quoted  f.o.b.  steamer, 
Montreal  and  St.  John,  inclusive  of  all  charges.  Samples 
necessary  where  possible. 

965  Flour,  Condensed  Milk,  Sugar,  Fish,  Cheese,  Butter,  and 
Chocolates,  etc. — A  prominent  manufacturers'  agent,  with 
extensive  showrooms  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  desires 
to  obtain  sole  agencies  of  firms  in  the  above  lines.  Refer- 
ences on  application. 

966  Flour. — A  firm  in  Montserrat,  British  West  Indies,  wishes 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  milling  concerns,  with  a  view 
to  representation  in  that  island. 

967  Flour. — A  general  merchant  in  Montserrat,  British  West 
Indies,  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  flour 
mills. 

968  Feldspar  A   Liverpool  firm   desires    to    correspond  with 

Canadian  exporters  of  feldspar. 

969  Grain,   Lard,   Codfish  Selling   representative    in  Palermo, 

Italy,  has  extensive  connections  for  the  sale  of  thei  above 
commodities,  and  is  anxious  to  make  arrangements  with 
Canadian  exporters  to  handle  their  goods. 
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970  Hard  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour. — South  African  firm  of 
wholesale  general  merchants  desires  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
hard  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

971  Hubs,  Spokes,  Wheel    Rims    and    Carriage  Trimmings. — A 

South  African  firm  of  wholesale  general  merchants  desires 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  of  hubs,  spokes,  wheel  rims  and  carriage 
trimmings. 

972  Lumber  A  South  African  firm  of  timber  merchants  and 

manufacturers  of  joinery  desires  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  red 
Canadian  pine,  or  fir,  and  white  spruce,  of  the  following 
dimensions:  3  x  11,  3  x  9,  3  x  6,  3  x  5  and  4  x  4%,  in  17 
feet  to  18  feet  'average  legenths,  6  feet  and  up.  Also  spruce 
deal  ends  3  feet  and  up  in  above  sizes.  Quotations  f.o.b. 
Montreal  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  or  c.i.f.  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Durban.  Definitions  of  grading  and  terms  of  payment 
requested. 

973  Manufacturers'    Agent  Prominent    importers'    agent  in 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  South  African  trade. 

974  Maple  Logs,  Hardwood,  etc. — A  firm  of  wholesale  timber 
dealers  in  Germany  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  hardwood 
lumber  shippers  in  Canada  from  whom  they  can  buy. 

■975  Mineral  Products. — -Wholesale  dealer  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of 
feldspar  and  other  minerals. 

976  Mica.. — A  German  firm  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  actual 
miners  of  mica  in  Canada. 

977  Mica  ^A  Glasgow  firm  which  is  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  selling  mica  to  electrical  manufacturers,  invites 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

978  Mica. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  shippers  of  mica. 

979  Oak  Hubs  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of  oak  hubs 

from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

980  Produce,  Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc. — Well-known  firm 
of  wholesale  importers  in  London,  England,  is  anxioiis  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  and 
other  produce  lines. 

981  Produce,  Flour,  etc  Importers'  agent  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, with  extensive  connections  and  excellent  Canajdian 
references,  is  open  to  represent  a  few  first-class  Canadian 
firms. 

982  Paper,  News-print,  Writing,  Coated,  etc. — Paper  merchant 
and  wholesale  stationer  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  with  Cana- 
dian bank  references,  is  anxious  to  get  quotations  on  a 
variety  of  papers,  samples  of  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  this  office.    Good  orders  in  sight. 

983  Pressed  Steel  Plough  Seats. — A  London  company  wishes  to 
get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
pressed  steel  plough  seats,  for  which  they  have  enquiries. 

984  Phosphate  of  Lime — A  Scottish  firm  invites  samples  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  producers  and  shippers  of  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

985  Pine  Doors. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and  dimen- 
sions of  pine  doors  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

986  Paste  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of  paste 
boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


987  Safety  Fuse  Pai'ticulars  of  a  new  device,  to  be  used  as  a 

safety  fuse,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Inventor  wishes  to  make  arrangements  for  the  manu- 
facture of  this  fuse  in  Canada. 

988  Vehicles,  Ploughs,  etc  A   British    commercial    bureau  in 

Turkey  reports  a  good  market  in  that  country  for  Canadian 
vehicles,  ploughs,  etc.,  and  requests  catalogues  and  quota- 
tions. 

989  Western  Canada  Representative  A   manufacturers'  agent 

in  Vancouver  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  additional 
eastern  manufacturers  whom  he  can  represent  in  the  West. 
Excellent  connections. 

990  Western  Canada  Representative. — Commercial  traveller  in 
Vancouver  desires  to  secure  the  representation  of  eastern 
firms  in  British  Columbia.    Will  handle  any  lines. 

991  Commercial  traveller  in  Vancouver  desires  to  secure  the 
representation  of  eastern  firms  in  British  Columbia.  Will 
handle  any  lines. 

992  Wire  Nails,  Builders'  Hardware,  Tools,  Shovels,  Rubber 
Shoes,  Carriages — Dealer  in  Cook  Islands,  South  Pacific, 
wishes  quotations  on  one  and  three-quarter  inch  wire  nails, 
in  fifty-keg  lots.    Further  particulars  on  application. 

993  Wood  Screws  A  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in  Dudley,  Eng- 
land, desires  quotations  on  wood  screws  of  various  dimen- 
sions. 

994  Woollen  Yarns. — A  firm  of  wholesale  wool  merchants  in 
Belgium  is  prepared  to  sell  foreign  wools  in  Canada  and 
buy  Canadian  wools  for  shipment  to  Belgium. 

995  Wood  Pulp. — ^A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  wood  pulp  from  Canadian  exporters  of  same. 

LABOR  ENQUIRIES. 

1  Business    Opportunity. — English    university    graduate,  with 

many  years'  commercial  experience  with  a  prominent 
British  firm  in  the  woollen  business,  is  coming  to  Canada. 
Has  several  thousand  dollars  capital  to  invest  in  some 
business  in  which  he  can  obtain  a  position.  Further  par- 
ticulars on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

2  Silver  Plate  Worker  Englishman  who  has  had  fourteen  years' 

experience  in  a  firm  manufacturing  bar  utensils  and  pewter 
ware  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  position  with  a  firm  in  Canada. 

3  Foreign  Correspondent  Englishman  with  several  years'  ex- 

perience in  the  foreign  department  of  a  large  British  firm 
is  anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  secure  a  similar  position. 
Is  well  posted  in  Russian  and  other  foreign  languages. 

4  Fire  Brick  Worker. — Englishman  with  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  the  sanitary  drain  pipe  and  fire  brick  trade  is  anxious  to 
come  to  Canada  and  secure  a  position  with  manufacturers 
of  the  above  goods. 


Position  Wanted. 

An  exiperienced  catalogue  and  advertising  man  desires  to 
engage  with  a  few  manufacturers  who  liave  not  sufficient  work 
individually  to  keep  a  good  m,au.  Would  write  advertisements, 
prepare  catalogues,  obtain  cuts,  buy  stationery  and  printing 
for  each  firm.  An  interview  would  show  advantages  and 
economy  of  this  plan.  Address  "Catalogues,"  care  of  In- 
dustrial Canada. 
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COMMENT   OF  THE  MONTH. 
Sir  George  Ross  on  Reciprocity. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  appears  the  address  on 
Reciprocity  recently  delivered  by  Sir  Greo.  W.  Ross 
before  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade.  Attention  is  specially 
called  to  it  because  it  contains  the  most  complete  and  effec- 
I  tive  argument  against  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  has  yet 
\  appeared  in  this  country.  Sir  George  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  the  utmost  comprehensiveness.  He  examines 
it  with  the  keen  analytical  skill  of  a  surgeon,  dis'secting 
out;  the  various  threads  which  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  our  national  life.  Under  his  treatment  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  treaty  of  reciptrocity  will  have  an  eflfedt  far 
beyond  the  injury  it  might  cause  to  individual  industries. 
The  continued  prosperity  of  our  transportation  systems, 
representing  the  investment  of  immense  sums  and  the  em- 


ployment of  many  men,  our  position  within  the  British 
Empire,  the  preference  to  (xreat  Britain  and  other  British 
states,  the  development  of  our  national  life,  the  very  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live,  all  these  Sir  George  shows 
would  be  influenced  by  a  measure  which  would  tie  us  up 
to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  years,  during  which  time 
the  whole  course  of  our  commerce  would  be  turned  from  its 
present  channels  running  East  and  West  to  those  running 
North  and  South.  The  lucid,  illuminating  and  brilliant 
argument  will  stand  as  a  statement  of  Canada's  reasons 
for  declining  reciprocity.  We  recommend  a  close  study 
of  it. 


Who  Gets  the  Profit? 

LAST  year  we  shipped  to  the  United  States  pulpwood 
to  the  value  of  $6,076,628.  It  was  delivered  to  the 
mills  of  United  States  paper  manufacturers  and  turned  into 
paper,  some  of  which  later  found  its  way  back  to  this 
country  at  many  times  its  original  value.  As  a  result  of 
the  transaction  Canada  was  denuded  of  about  a  million 
cords  of  timber,  in  return  for  which  we  got  the  price  of 
the  timber  and  the  wages  of  the  lumbermen,  with  the  local 
portion  of  the  transportation  charges.  The  big  profit,  as 
it  was  represented  in  national  wealth,  the  cost  of  the  skilled 
labor,  in  turning  rough  timber  into  finished  paper,  went 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  the  big  mills 
were  established,  there  the  thousands  of  workmen  resided, 
there  the  wages  were  earned  and  spent.  Of  what  value  was 
that  timber  to  us?  Did  the  farmers  of  Canada  get  any 
benefit  from  the  thousands  of  workmen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  United  States  in  turning  it  into  paper?  Did  the 
trade  which  such  a  number  of  men  develop  help  us  to  build 
our  railways  and  support  our  schools?  Wherein  did  we 
profit  except  for  the  menial  wages  of  hewers  of  wood  for 
oiUT  enterprising  neighbors?  Piaper-making  is  an  indus- 
try which  more  than  almost  any  other  is  native  to  this 
country.  Here  are  the  forests,  here  are  the  water-powers. 
The  United  States,  whose  newspapers  eat  up  acres  of  tim- 
ber areas  a  day,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  short 
supplies.  They  must  go  beyond  their  own  borders  for 
the  raw  materials  to  feed  their  mills.  The  question  for 
Canada  to  decide  is  whether  she  will  continue  to  supply 
foreign  mills  with  pulpwood  at  six  dollars  a  cord  or  paper 
at  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  ton.    Newspapers  must  be  sup- 
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plied.  If  the  United  States  paper-makers  cannot  get  the 
raw  material  for  their  home  mills  they  will  have  to  move 
them  across  the  line  where  the  timber  is  available.  So 
long  as  we  allow  them  to  carry  our  timber  ont  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  the  United  States  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
investment  and  production.  It  rests  with  us  to  say  how 
long  this  shall  last.  To  secure  the  utmost  profit  from  the 
resources  with  which  we  have  been  blessed,  the  processes  of 
manufacture  should  be  advanced  to  the  highest  possible 
degree.. 


A  New  Act  Respecting  Factory  Working  Hours  in  Quebec. 

THE  attention  of  manufacturers  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  drawn  to  the  new  Act  respecting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  women  and  children  in  certain  factories,  which 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  which 
will  be  effective  on  January  1st,  1911. 

The  first  clause  of  this  Act  reads  as  follows : 
"  ISTo  eniployer  shall  employ  in  an  industrial  establish- 
ment any  boy  or  girl,  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
is  unable  to  read  or  write  easily  and  fluently.  An  inspector, 
when  he  thinks  proper,  may  require  children  less  than  six- 
teen years  of  age  to  undergo  an  examination  upon  their 
education,  and  may  dismiss  them  if  they  cannot  read  and 
write  fluently  and  he  may  also  require  a  birth  certificate 
from  the  children  to  prove  their  age." 

Special  regulations  are  also  contained  in  the  same  Act 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  working  hours  in  cotton  or 
woollen  factories,  the  essential  clause  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  In  cottoTi  or  woollen  factories  no  boy  less  than  eighteen 
years  old,  and  no  child,  girl  or  woman,  shall  be  employed 
more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  or  for  more  than  fifty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 

"  Any  employer  may,  however,  apportion  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  shorter  day's  work 
on  Saturday. 

"  One  hour  shall  be  allowed  at  noon  each  day  for  meals, 
but  such  hour  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  hours  of 
labor  hereinabove  mentioned. 

"  The  day  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  not  begin  before 
half-piast  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  end  after  half- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  shall  not  exceed  ten 
hours  and  a  half." 


Western  Freight  Rates. 

RAILWAY  rates  in  Western  Canada  must  be  reduced. 
For  a  good  many  years  after  the  C.P.E.  was  con- 
structed, admiration  for  the  courage  and  foresight  of  the 
promoters  prevented  the  public  from  becoming  too  critical 
of  the  returns  which  that  courage  and  foresight,  reinforced 
by  ample  subsidies  fTom  the  G-overnment,  were  earning  for 
the  shareholders.  Some  of  that  admiration  has  of  late 
been  transferred  to  the  superb  indifference  exhibited  by  the 
company  to  demands  for  a  reconstruction  of  rates  based 


\\  on  the  greatly  altered  conditions  which  have  developed. 
Western  Canada  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  C.P.E.  was 
built.  It  is  not  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  A  large  urban 
population  dots  the  line  of  the  railway;  what  was  formerly 
sparsely  settled  country  is  now  comparatively  densely  set- 
tled ;  what  was,  only  three  or  four  years  ago,  open  prairie 
is  now  rich  farm  lands.  These  changes  have  affected  the 
revenues  of  the  railway  in  a  double  manner.  First  of  all 
they  have  added  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
were  presented  to  the  company,  twenty-five  million  acres 
in  all,  and  secondly,  they  have  developed  a  huge  freight 
traffic  of  a  highly  lucrative  character.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion here  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  finances 
of  that  company  to  show  that  they  have  reached  a  position 
which  calls  for  Government  interference,  although  such  an 
examination  may  be  necessary  later ;  we  do  say  that  public 
opinion  has  been  aroused  to  the  excessive  charges  as  com- 
pared both  with  the  cost  of  like  service  in  the  United  States 
and  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  service.    For  3^ears  share- 

[  holders  have  been  the  recipients  of  gratuities  in  the  way  of 
cheap  stock  and  bonuses  from  the  sale  of  lands.    In  spite 

J  of  these  devious  schemes  for  concealing  the  distribution  of 
profits,  the  company  is  finding  it  hard  to  keep  the  actual 

^payments  below  the  statutory  limit.  A  huge  surplus  has 
been  piled  up  which  is  even  now  calling  for  distribution. 

I  The  people  of  Western  Canada,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers 
from  the  excessive  freight  rates,  are  showing  signs  of  irri- 

^tation.   The  company  will  be  serving  its  own  best  interests 

/  if  it  gives  heed  to  the  very  evident  rumblings  of  discontent. 


Improved  News  Service.  , 

WITH  the  object  of  improving  telegraphic  news  service 
in  Canada,  the  daily  newspaper  publishers  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have 
organized  the  Canadian  Press,  Limited,  a  co-operative  com- 
pany, which  will  do  the  news  collecting  work  formerly 
done  by  the  telegraph  companies,  only,  it  is  hoped,  more 
satisfactorily.  It  is  a  truism  that  a  united  Canada  depends 
upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  country  by 
every  citizen,  wherever  he  may  live.  Unless  the  people  of 
Ontario  understand  the  conditions  and  the  motives  which 
dictate  particular  lines  of  conduct  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, they  must  fail  utterly  in  their  appreciation  of  or 
s^^pathy  for  the  attitude  of  those  provinces  in  critical 
moments.  So,  too,  if  British  Columbia  does  not  know 
Quebec  there  must  be  a  distinct  cleavage  in  sentiment 
between  them.  As  the  greatest  hope  of  the  Empire  has 
been  held  to  consist  in  a  rapid  mail  service,  cheap  postage, 
lower  cable  rates,  and  ever3rthing  which  will  bring  the 
various  parts  into  closer  relationship  with  one  another,  so 
to  a  much  greater  degree  does  the  hope  of  Canada  as  a 
nation  within  that  Empire  lie  in  the  ability  of  every  citizen 
to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with  his  fellow  citizen 
in  whatever  province  he  may  be.  Ontario  and  Quebec  must 
know  what  the  West  is  thinking  and  discussing  and  doing 
from  day  to  day,  and  vice  versa.    An  improved  news  ser- 
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vice,  continent  wide  in  its  activities,  will  make  for  national 
union.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  larger  schemes 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Limited,  have 
already  in  mind  will  be  successfully  consummated. 


Give  it  a  Chance. 

THERE  is  much  virtue  in  the  old  proverb  that  what 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Canada  is  about 
to  embark  on  the  construction  of  a  new  railway.  Some 
there  are  who,  in  the 
past,  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  building 
a  railway  from  Western 
Canada  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  WTiatever  m  a  y 
have  been  the  strength 
of  their  criticisms,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  the  sup- 
port of  the  Grovernment 
to  their  view,  and,  un- 
less an  unexpected  volte 
face  is  executed  within 
a  few  years  Fort 
Churcliill  or  Fort  Nel- 
son will  rejoice  in  the 
shriek  of  locomotive 
whistles.  The  manner 
of  construction  is  now 
open  for  discussion. 
Western  Canada  ha'S  suf- 
fered grievously  from 
t  h  e  oppressive  freight 
rates  with  which  it  lias 
been  burdened  since  first 
the  C.  P.  R.  began  to 
carry  its  grain  to  the 
Eastern  markets  and 
bring  back  in  return  the 
products  of  the  East. 
The  insistent  demand  of 
the  West  for  an  outlet 
through  Hudson's  Bay 
is  a  result  of  tliose  excessive  rates.  That  demand 
is  now  about  to  be  satisfied  by  the  building  of  a  railway. 
But  what  kind  of  a  railway?  That  is  the  question  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  asks,  and  we  believe  the  journal  ex- 
presses adequately  Western  feeling,  and  for  that  matter 
Eastern  feeling  as  well,  when  it  insists  that  the  railway  be 
given  a  chance ;  that  it  be  well  built,  with  a  su.bstantial 
roadbed,  and  equipped  with  up-to-date  rolling  stock.  In 
a  vigorous  editorial  that  paper  expresses  dissatisfaction  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  C.  N.  E.  be  granted  a  bonus  for 
building  the  line.  It  points  to  the  many  lines  which  have 
already  been  biiilt  by  that  company,  in  which  work  has  been 
skimped,  and  poorly  laid  tracks  have  been  equipped  witli 
discarded  rolling  sitock.    Such  a  road  and  such  equipment 


will  not  do.  At  best  the  season  for  transportation  by  the 
northern  route  will  be  but  short.  During  not  more  than 
four  months  will  navigation  be  possible  tJirough  the  Straits. 
The  salvation  of  the  road  will  lie  in  its  ability  to  move 
heavy  freight  trains  with  speed  and  surety.  Every  car  yi 
grain  that  goes  over  its  tracks  will  be  engaged  r\  i  race 
against  the  frost  king,  and  the  ice  of  the  north  must  not 
be  aided  by  the  delays  inherent  in  a  badly  built  railway. 
There  may  be  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
how  the  line  should  be  administered  after  it  is  built,  but 

assuming  that  the  road 
is  to  be  built,  and  at  a 
considerable  cost  to  the 
Government,  either  i  n 
direct  cost  of  construc- 
tion or  in  bonuses  and 
guarantees,  then  it  de- 
volves on  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  it  is 
built  well. 


Also  Opposes  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 


A 


At  His  Door. 


XOTHER  contri- 
bution to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  suggested 
reciprocity  treaty  was 
made  by  Hon.  Wallace 
Nesbitt,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Club 
of  Toronto,  on  Novem- 
ber 8  th.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
examined  r  e  c  i  p  rocity 
from  every  possible  view- 
point, turning  on  it  the 
searchlight  of  history, 
and  subjecting  it  to  a 
keen  analysis  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  opinion 
at  Avhich  he  finally  ar- 
rived— an  opinion  which 
was  the  result  of  months 
had  better  leave  the 
use  his  own  simile,  it 
side    with    the  United 


of  study — was  that  Canada 
reciprocity  treaty  alone.  To 
was  better  to  live  side  by 
States  as  good  neighbors  than  to  stir  up  family 
troubles  by  an  intermarriage.  A  number  of  points  in  Mr. 
Nesbitt's  address  are  specially  worthy  of  notice,  although 
the  entire  speech  was  so  excellent  that  we  hope  to  repro- 
duce it  in  full  in  the  next  issue  of  Industrial  Canada. 
The  speaker  forecasted  an  early  rearrangement  of  Imperial 
trade,  -^vhereby  the  colonies  would  receive  a  preference  in 
the  markets  of  'Great  Britain.  With  such  a  preference  every 
interest  of  the  Canadian  farmer  would  point  to  a  develop- 
ment of  trade  with  tlie  Mother  Country  rather  than  with 
the  United  States.    The  farmers  of  Canada  had  little  cause 
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for  complaint.  In  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been 
practically  no  increase  in  the  price  of  the  articles  which  he 
bought,  whereas  in  the  products  which  he  had  to  sell  the 
increase  had  ranged  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Mr.  Nesbitt  refused  to  admit  that  the 
expansion  of  trade  which  synchronized  with  the  duration 
of  the  last  reciprocity  treaty  was  the  result  of  that  treaty 
or  could  be  expected  to  be  repeated  in  the  event  of  a  like 
treaty  being  negotiated  now.  The  progress  of  the  Civil 
War,  with  the  consequent  suspension  of  production,  was 
the  greatest  and  chief  factor  in  promoting  that  burst  of 
prosperity  for  which  reciprocity  has  been  so  frequently 
given  the  credit.  Again  the  speaker  referred  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  which  the  country  had  in- 
vested in  railways  and  waterways  running  East  and  West. 
Was  the  country  ready  to  scrap  those  railways,  to  lose  that 
investment,  for  the  at  best  problematical  advantages  of 
freer  inltercourse  ?  With  great  sacrifices  land  cost  to  Canada 
transcontinental  lines  are  being  constructed.  Of  what 
value  would  they  be  if  J.  J.  Hill's  roads  carried  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  United  States  markets  and  supplied  the 
West  with  the  ou^tput  of  Chicago's  factories?  Last  year 
the  railways  of  Canada,  to  look  at  only  one  aspect  of  the 
ease,  paid  in  wages  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
employment  of  so  much  labor  was  not  to  be  lightly  shaken. 
Mr.  Nesbiitt  ma'de  a  telling  plea  fox  a  larger  policy,  a 
policy  that  would  embrace  the  whole  empire  mthin  its 
scope,,  a  policy  that  would  turn  the  thin  crimson  line  of 
sentiment  into  great  red  arteries  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Therein  lies  "Our  greatest  responsibility. 


W 


A  Policy  of  Development. 

CONSERVATION  of  natural  resources  does  not  mean 
the  withdrawal  of  these  resources  from  common  use. 
That  would  be  a  standstill  policy  that  would  make  little 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  public.  The  true  policy  of 
conservation,  that  for  which  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion stands,  is  the  sane  and  eoonomic  development  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  keeping  in  view  always  the 
^perpetuation,  if  possible,  of  the  supply.  Forest  and  field 
and  fishery  should  be  developed,  protected  and  worked, 
not  as  a  short-sighted  miner  works  his  mine,  with  little 
thought  for  the  future  supply,  but  as  the  intelligent  farmer 
■  works  his  fields,  so  that  they  will  increase  in  productive- 
ness from  year  to  year.  Canada  has  great  advantages  over 
the  older  countries  of  the  world.  Besides  the  virgin  soil, 
the  immense,  though  not  unlimited,  forests,  the  rich  fisher- 
ies and  the  untouched  minerals,  she  has  the  precious  ad- 
vantage of  the  world's  experience  in  entering  upon  their 
development.  In  parts  of  Europe  what  was  formerly  rich 
agricultural  land  has  become  a  barren,  fever-breeding 
swamp,  such  as  is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy. 
In  other  parts,  an  acre  produces  wealth  beyond  that  of  a 
dozen  acres  elsewhere.  In  Germany  a  vanishing  timber 
supply  has  been  nursed  into  a  dividend-paying  resource. 
Canada  has  these  examples  before  her  as  she  enters  upon . 


the  development  of  the  vast  territory  to  which  she  has 
fallen  heir.  If  she  falls  into  the  errors  which  other  nations 
committed  through  lack  of  experience  or  knowledge,  if 
she  does  not  excel  the  progress  of  those  other  nations  which 
have  carried  the  torch  of  progress  far  ahead  of  their  ances- 
tors, if  the  past  is  not  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  then  Cana- 
dian education  and  intelligence  are  a  mockery.  Canada 
and  its  resources  are  not  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  men  of 
to-day.  Canada  of  to-day  is  a  trust  which  generations  to 
come  must  receive  in  nowise  diminished  excellence.  We 
who  are  the  trustees  of  to-day  must  recognize  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  trusteeship,  the  responsibility  to  hand  on  to 
those  who  come  after  us  a  country  as  strong,  as  fruitful, 
as  rich  as  that  which  we  received.  Therein  is  the  true 
|ideal  of  conservation. 


British  Investors. 

ME.  H.  V.  P.  JONES,  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  London,  England,  has  just  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  trip  through  Canada,  and  his 
impressions  have  been  published  in  an  English  paper.  He 
points  to  a  gratifying  condition,  which  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  year  after  year,  that  of  the  presence  of  British 
investors  personally  in  Canada.  This  habii: — that  of  pros- 
pective investors  making  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
projects  which  they  are  invited  to  participate  in — has  a 
two-fold  advantage.  Eirst  of  all  it  ensures  satisfactory 
returns  on  the  money  invested,  satisfied  investors,  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  invest  still  further  in  Canadian 
securities.  Then  it  brings  our  great  undeveloped  native 
resources  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  develop  them.  We  need  capital  to  build  railways, 
to  commercialize  our  mines,  our  forests  and  our  fisheries, 
to  manufacture  the  goods  that  Canada  consumes.  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  slow  in  the  past  to  supply  funds. 
They  have  not  appeared  to  any  great  extent  in  the  pro- 
motion of  manufacturing  industries,  but  they  have  been 
present,  where  their  presence  was  absolutely  essential  if 
the  counta-y  was  to  progress,  in  loans  to  railways,  to  Govern- 
ments, and  to  municipalities.  Industrials  are  now  gaining 
the  attention  of  British  capitalists.  Coal  companies,  steel 
companies,  cotton  companies,  power  development  com- 
panies and  many  others  are  financed  in  no  small  measure'' 
by  English  funds.  An  extension  of  this  movement  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  in  Canada. 


Quebec  Bulk  Sales  Act.  . 

ON  the  representations  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  its  last  session  passed 
an  Act  to  amend  the  Civil  Code  respecting  the  bulk  sales 
of  merchandise.  Briefly,  this  legislation  requires  that  any 
person  who  purchases  any  part  of  the  dealer's  stock  in  trade 
beyond  that  usual  in  an  ordinary  business  transaction  shall 
require  to  obtain  from  the  seller  a  list  of  the  persons  who 
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sold  him  that  stock  and  who  have  not  been  paid.  The  pur- 
chase shall  not  be  valid  until  such  creditors  have  been 
settled  with.  This  Act  is  largely  based  on  that  which 
recently  became  effective  in  Manitoba  and  is  aimed  to  pre- 
vent fraud  on  the  part  of  insolvent  dealers.  It  will  be 
effective  on  January  1st,  1911. 

The  essential  clauses  of  the  Act  are  as  follows : 
"  1569a.  The  words  'bulk  sale'  within  the  meaning  of 
this  chapter,  include  and  mean  any  sale  'or  transfer  of  a 
stock  in  trade  or  of  merchandise,  made,  directly  or  in- 
directly, outside  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seller's  business, 
whether  the  sale  or  transfer  comprises  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  such  stock 


having  paid  his  seller,  pays  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
price  to  the  bona  fide  creditors  of  his  seller;  and,  in  such 
case,  he  may  recover  from  the  latter  the  amount  so  paid. 

"  1569d.  The  buyer,  after  having  received  the  affidavit 
hereinabove  mentioned,  shall  pay  to  the  creditors  therein 
mentioned,  out  of  the  purchase  price,  rateably  and  in 
accordance  witih  the  contractfcs  between  them  and  the  seller, 
the  sums  which  are  due  them  for  siich  effects  or  mer- 
chandise. 

"  If  'one  or  more  of  such  creditors  is  or  are  absent  from 
the  Province,  or  in  case  of  contestation  between  them  with 
respect  to  their  claims,  the  buyer  may,  after  having,  in 

"  The    P  r  0  V  i  n  c  ial 


in  trade  or  merchandise 
or  whether  it  relates 
only  to  an  interest  in 
in  the  affairs  or  business 
of  the  seller. 

"  1569&.  Any  person 
who,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, buys  in  bulk  a  stock 
in  trade  or  merchandise, 
shall,  before  paying  the 
purchase  price,  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  whether 
in  cash  or  on  time,  ob- 
tain from  the  seller  or 
his  agent,  or  if  the  seller 
is  a  company  or  a  part- 
nership, from  the  presi- 
dent, secretary  or  man- 
ager of  such  company  or 
partnership,  an  affidavit 
containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  sold  him 
the  said  stock  in  trade 
or  merchandise  and  who 
have  not  been  paid,  and 
the  amounts  due  or  to 
become  due  to  each  of 
such  persons,  as  the 
price  or  part  of  the 
price  thereof. 

"  The  affidavit  men- 
tioned in  this  article 
shall,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  in  the  form  of  the 

schedule  annexed  to  this  chapter,  and  the  seller,  or,  if  the 
seller  is  a  company  or  a  partnership,  the  president,  the 
secretary  or  the  manager  thereof,  shall  be  bound  to  make 
the  same. 

"  1569c.  Every  sale  made  in  contravention  of  article 
1569&,  if  the  buyer  has  not  paid  the  price  of  the  effects  or 
merchandise  to  the  bona  fide  creditors  of  the  seller,  men- 
tioned in  the  affidavit  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  shall, 
as  regards  every  such  creditor,  be  null  and  of  no  effect,  iTutil 
such  creditor  is  paid  or  settled  with. 

"  The  sale  shall  nevertheless  be  valid  if  the  buyer,  after 


Can  Paddle  His  Own  Canoe. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Can  I  help  you  Johnnie  ?" 
Jack  Canuck  (who  has  safely  run  the  rapids) 
uncle." 


Treasurer  shall  in  such 
case  pay  the  amount  de- 
posited, or  part  thereof, 
to  any  creditor  or  credi- 
tors who  deposit  with 
him  an  authentic  copy 
or  copies  of  a  final 
judgment  or  judgments 
from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  authorizing  him 
or  them  to  receive  such 
money. 

"  When  he  returns  the 
deposit,  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  shall  retain 
and  remit  to  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund 
of  the  Province  a  com- 
mission of  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  moneys  so  de- 
posited and  returned. 

"  1569e.  The  chapter 
does  not  apply: 

"  (a)  To  sellers  whose 
creditors  have  renounced 
the  right  to  take  advan- 
tage thereof ; 

"(b)    To   the  execu- 
tors,  administrators,  li- 
quidators,   curators,  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors, 
or  other  public  officers 
acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  courts. 
"  But  the  same  shall  apply  to  persons  who  are  commonly 
known  to  buy  and  sell  effects  or  merchandise  which  are 
usually  dealt  with  in  commercial  transactions,  to  commis- 
sion merchants  and  in  manufacturers." 


Not  with  that  weapon, 


Three  Hundred  Millions  of  Foreign  Capital. 

MB.  EUGENE  FOSS,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  said  that  unless  the  tariff  is  reduced  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  Canada  in  the 
erection  of  branches  of  United  States  factories. 
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OUR  YEAR'S  TRADE. 

AN  inspection  of  Canada's  trade  figures  for  the  past  year 
is  instructive.  In  view  of  the  trade  tendencies  of 
recent  years  the  suggestion  to  make  the  sale  of  United 
States  goods  more  easy  in  this  country  seems  quite  unneces- 
sary. Our  purchases  from  the  United  States  have  advanced 
with  a  rush  that  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  our  friends 
across  the  line  with  joy  and  their  pockets  with  money. 

The  following  table  will  sTiow  where  we  did  our  shopping. 
The  figures  include  dutiable  and  free  goods,  but  refer  only  to 
goods  entered  for  home  consumption. 

United  States    $223,501,809 

United  Kingdom    95,300,944 

France    10,109,544 

Germany    7,935,230 

British  West  Indies    5,777,698 

British  East  Indies    3,526,184 

Belgium    3,239,888 

British  Guiana    2,980,238 

Other  countries    23,412,125 


Canada's  Exports  to — 

Great  Britain   $149,634,107 

United  States    113,145,727 

Australia    3,583,397 

West  Indies    3,109,820 

Belgium    2,895,002 

Argentina   2,869,913 

France    2,640,648 

Germany    2,501,191 

All  other  countries    20,978,724 

Once  more  reducing  these  figures  to  percentages,  for  the 
sake  of  ready  comparisons,  we  get  the  following  table: 

Great  Britain    49.65  per  cent. 

United  States    37.54  " 


Australia  . . . 
West  Indies 
Belgium  . .  . 
Argentina   . . 
France  .... 
Germany  . . . 


1.18 
1.03 
.96 
.95 
.87 


$375,783,660 

We  are  no  mean  customers  of  the  United  States.  The  ratio 
of  our  purchases  from  the  various  countries  is  as  follows: 

United  States    59.47  per  cent. 

United  Kingdom    25.47  "  " 

France    2.69  " 

Germany    2.11  "  " 

British  West  Indies    1.53  " 

Britiisli  East  Indies    .93  "  " 

Belgium   86  " 

British  Guiana    .79  " 

Other  countries   6.15  "  " 

We  buy  more  than  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States 
as  we  do  from  Great  Britain.  Of  our  $223,501,809  of  imports 
from  the  United  States,  $133,026,137  were  dutiable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  articles  we  purchased  from  the 
United  States: 


Books    $2,864,000 

Breadstuffs    18,472,000 

Carriages    3,455,000 

Coal  and  coke   30,435,000 

Cotton  goods    9,884,000 

Drugs  and  dyes    6,661,000 

Electric  apparatus    3,161,000 

Fruits,  green  and  dried    6,391,000 

Rubber  goods    5,149,000 

Leather  goods    3,188,000 

Copper  and  manufactures    3,347,000 

Agricultural  implements    2,596,000 

-Iron  and  steel  goods    46,614,000 

Oils,  various    4,941,000 

Paper  goods    3,224,000 

-Wood  and  manufactures   10,916,000 


For  the  last  fiscal  year  our  exports  of  domestic  products 
are  represented  in  the  following  general  groups: 


The  Mine    $40,087,017 

The  Fisheries   15,627,148 

The  Forest    47,517,033 

J^nimals  and  their  produce    53,926,515 

Agriculture   90,433,747 

Manufactures    31,494,916 

Miscellaneous    125,161 


$279,211,537 

To  this  must  be  added  exports  of  foreign  products  to  a 
value  of  $19,552,456,  and  of  bullion  amounting  to  $2,594,536. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE  REVIVAL. 

The  statistical  blue  book  for  the  month  of  July,  issued  by 
the  South  African  Department  of  Commerce,  shows  that  the 
trade  revival  continues.  The  imports  of  the  Union  amounted 
to  $19,727,940,  which  is  exactly  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
total  for  the  four  component  colonies  in  July,  1909.  The 
imports  of  merchandise  went  up  to  a  great  extent,  the  July 
consignment  being  valued  at  over  three  millions  sterling,  or 
$4,000,000  more  than  in  July  last  year.  Articles  of  food  and 
drink  were  responsible  for  only  some  $300,000  of  the  increase, 
wihich  is  due  rather  to  clothing,  machinery  (mining  and 
agricultural),  and  material  for  building  and  construction. 
The  July  exports  of  the  Union  were,  perhaps,  a  trifle  dis- 
appointing, in  view  of  the  irate  of  expansion  maintained  in 
recent  months.  The  total  for  the  month  was  $21,510,190,  that 
is  $1,885,000  more  than  in  July,  1909.— T?ie  African  World. 


Our  Exports. 

When  we  look  at  our  sales  sheets  a  somewhat  different 
story  is  told.  Here  Great  Britain  plays  the  leading  part,  and 
supplies  us  with  no  small  part  of  the  funds  wherewith  to  pay 
the  United  States  for  our  purchases  from  them.  Here  are  the 
figures;  they  include  exports  of  Canadian  and  foreign  goods 
from  Canada: 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  WATSON. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  President  of  the  firm  of 
John  Watson  &  Son,  Montreal,  occurred  in  that  city  on  Nov- 
ember 7th.  Mr.  Watson  was  well  known  in  the  manufactur- 
ing circles  of  Montreal,  and  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


Montreal  to  Liverpool — 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  10,  18,  24. 

Allan  Liners,  Nov.  11,  18. 

White  Star -Dominion  Liners,  Nov.  12,  19. 

Montreal  to  Bristol — 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  5,  19. 
Dominion  Liners,  Nov.  5,  19. 
C.  N.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  10,  19. 

Montreal  to  Loudon — 

Allan  Lineis,  Nov.  12,  19. 
Thomson  Liners,  Nov.  12,  19. 
C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  6,  13,  20. 

Montreal  to  Antwerp— 

C.  P.  R.  Liners,  Nov.  6,  13,  20. 

Montreal  to  Glasgow — 

Donaldson  Liners,  Nov.  3,  10,  17,  22. 
Allan  Liners,  Nov.  5,  12,  19. 

Montreal  to  Havre — 

Allan  Liners,  Nov.  5,  19. 

Montreal  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liners,  Nov.  5,  12,  19,  23. 

Montreal  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg- 
Canada  Liners,  Nov.  5,  17. 

Montreal  to  Dublin — 

Head  Liners,  about  Nov.  13  and  22. 

Montreal  to  Belfast — 

Head  Liners,  about  Nov.  10  and  20. 

Montreal  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Nov.  15. 

Montreal  to  South  Africa — 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Nov.  20. 

Montreal  to  Cuba  and  Mexico — 

Elder-Dempster  Co.,  about  Nov.  20. 


NEW  PATENTS  ISSUED 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Canadian  patents,  granted  by 
the  Canadian  Patent  Office,  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by 
Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Russel 
S.  Smart,  President,  from  whom  all  information  regarding 
same  may  be  obtained. 

128,787,  Wm.  W.  Bower,  Harmattan,  Alta.— Pneumatic  Stack- 
ers.   The  Indiana  Mfg.  Co. 

128,803,  Wm.  C.  Gurney,  Toronto,  Ont.— Gas-heated  Water 
Attachments  for  Range  Boilers.  The  Gurney  Foundry 
Co.,  Ltd. 

128,813,  F.  Moore  and  Jno.  A.  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.— Acid  Con- 
densers. 

128,811,  Jos.  A.  Jackson  and  C.  A.  Ryerson,  Toronto,  Ont. — 
Furnaces. 

128,832,  Jos.  Bradshaw,  Saskatoon,  Sask. — Methods  of  Retting 
Flax  Straw. 


128.835,  R.  H.  Clark,  Winnipeg,  Man.— Mold  Boxes. 

128.836,  R.  D.  Cody,  London,  Ont. — Incandescent  Lamps. 
128,842,  Barrington  Ferguson,  Fernie,  B.C. — Compressed  Air 

Signals. 

128,840,  Geo.  Dynes,  Verschoyle,  Ont.— Molds  for  Building 
Concrete  Walls. 

128,849,  F.  E.  Hewitt,  Toronto,  Ont.— Electric  Irons. 

128,856,  Jas.  M.  Jones,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Safety  Guards  for 
Stamping  Presses. 

128,869,  Jas.  Morrison,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. — Horseshoe  Calks. 

128,873,  D.  A.  McCloy,  Stratford,  Ont.— Baby  Carriages. 

128,875,  Jno.  McLaughlin,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Lumber  Kilns. 

128,877,  Campbell  Quinn,  Newington,  Que. — Starters  for  In- 
ternment Combustion  Engines  having  Sparking  Dynamos 
•  Geared  Thereto. 

128.890,  A.  Selling,  Walkerton,  Ont.— Clamps  for  Wood- 
workers. 

128.891,  Geo.  F.  Douth,  London,  Ont. — Compound  Systems  of 
Levers  for  increasing  the  Braking  Power  of  Loaded  Cars 
and  Locomotive  Fenders. 

128,901,  Jas.  H.  Vineberg,  Halifax,  N.S.— Shirts  and  the  like. 
128,653,  I.  Pascal,  Montreal,  Que. — Car  Fenders.     I.  Pascal, 

S.  Rosenveesen,  Meyer  Dobrofsky,  H.    Astroff    and  H. 

Schleifer. 

128,658,  Jas.  Boydell,  Sudbury,  Ont.— Fenders  and  Brakes. 
Jas.  Boydell  and  Wm.  J.  Montgomery. 

128  659,  Thos.  F.  Miller,  St.  John,  N.B.— Electric  Lamp  Fix- 
tures.   Thos.  F.  Miller,  Wm.  S.  Miller. 

128,691,  R.  T.  Galloway  and  Thos.  Kaiser,  Toronto,  Ont.— 
Dough  Dividers. 

128,708,  0.  Jno.  Pitts,  Crick,  Toronto,  Ont.— Forming  Tools. 

128,720,  A.  Germain,  Granby,  Que. — Wood  Planes. 

128,724,  O.  Higel,  Toronto,  Ont.— Combination  Trackers  for 
Pneumatic  Piano  Player  Actions. 

128,749,  F.  Parry,  Brightwater,  B.C.— Hat  Pin  Guards. 

128,753,  Geo.  W.  Rutherford,  London,  Ont. — Cold  Air  Exhaust 
Pipes. 

128,762,  Wilton  Telfer,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Automatic  Steam 
Traps. 

128,764,  Geo.  R.  Thurber,  Kenora,  Ont. — Amalgamators. 


CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION 


CANADIAN  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICATION  15. 

THIS  CLASSIFICATION,  superseding  14  and  supple- 
ments, takes  effect  on  November  15th.  It  contains 
103  additions  and  88  changes.  Many  of  the  additions  repre- 
sent reductions,  from  the  fact  that  specific  ratings  are  now 
provided  on  articles  which  were  previously  classified  under 
the  heading  "  N.  O.  S."  As  regards  changes,  none  of  them 
represent  advances;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  reductions, 
due  to  modified  shipping  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  straight 
reductions  secured  for  members  through  the  Association.  A 
decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  Rule  6,  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  October  report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Council. 

Old.  New. 

Globes,  electric  light,  N.O.S.,  l.c.l   1  D-1 

Gilsonite,  c.l   10  7 

Motors  and  dynamos  weighing  1,000  lbs. 
per  piece,  or  over,  l.c.l   3  1 

There  are  four  advances,  as  follows: 

A  new  rating  of  fourth  class  has  been  provided  on  mixed 
carloads  of  electrical  parts;  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  general 
revision  of  the  electrical  list,  with  55  additions,  14  changes 
and  other  improvements,  without  any  advanced  ratings.  The 
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carload  rating  on  electrical  power-pr-odiicing  machinery  has 
been  reduced  from  fifth  to  sixth  class;  so  that  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  ratings  on 
electrical  appliances. 

The  other  advance,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  on  shoddy  and 
wool  stock,  although  there  is 'some  doubt  as  to  this,  depend- 
ing upon  the  method  of  packing.  A  new  rating  of  second 
class,  however,  has  been  added,  which  means  a  reduction. 
The  advance,  if  any,  is  in  requiring  that  shipments  must  be 
machine  pressed  in  order  to  get  the  fourth  class  l.c.l  rating. 

As  already  reported  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  ad- 
vances were  proposed  during  the  life  of  Classification  14,  but 
were  on  representations  of  the  Association  through  the 
Department  disallcved  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 


UNIFORM   LEGISLATION   FOR  PATENTS  AND 
TRADE  MARKS. 

In  no  respect  does  a  more  typical  opportunity  of  this  kind 
occur  than  in  regard  to  patents  and  trade  marks,  as  we  have 
so  frequently  demonstrated.  If  an  Imperial  Act,  enabling 
one  registration  to  cover  the  empire,  must  still  be  postponed, 
local  uniformity  is  not  merely  possible,  but  essential,  and  the 
South  African  merchant  houses  are  already  demanding  it. 
The  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example,  is  now 
in  communication  with  the  Minister  of  Justice,  urging  the 
earliest  possible  introduction  of  a  Bill  rendering  legislation 
uniform  throughout  the  Union.  At  present  it  costs  bo  regis- 
ter a  mark  £14  in  the  Cape  province,  £12  in  Natal,  £15  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  province  respectively,  and  £18 
in  Rhodesia,  the  protection  thus  purchased  being  perpetual  in 
the  former  Boer  republics,  but  for  14  years  only  in  the  other 
colonies.  For  complete  protection  throughout  South  Africa, 
therefore,  a  sum  of  £74  must  be  disbursed,  as  compared  with 
£29  10s.  in  Australia,  £18  in  Hong  Kong,  £14  in  Jamaica, 
£10  in  Ceylon.  £9  10s.  ($45)  in  Canada,  £8  in  Egypt,  £5  in 
New  Zealand,  £5  10s.  in  Tasmania,  and  £5  in  India.  Clearly 
there  is  much  room  for  reform  here,  and  many  anomalies  to 
be  cleared  away,  such  as  the  absurd  differences  between 
Canada  and  Jamaica  and  India  and  Ceylon.  South  Africa, 
however,  remains  the  most  costly  market  in  the  empire  in 
this  respect,  in  addition  to  which  the  regulations,  such  as 
those  referring  to  publication,  etc.,  especially  during  the 
present  stage  of  transition,  are  also  the  cause  of  much  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty,  and  in  this  matter,  as  in  regard  to 
customs,  trading  and  travellers'  licenses,  etc.,  early  finality  is 
essential  to  allow  free  scope  for  business  enterprise.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  alive  to  these 
facts,  and  may  be  trusted  to  act  accordingly. — British  Export 
Gazette. 


OPPOSE  RECIPROCITY. 

The  attitude  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  resolution,  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  that  body: 

'■  whereas  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  and  industrial  resources  were  never  so 
great  as  at  the  present  time;  and  whereas  the  change  in  the 
tariff  on  imports  from  the  United  States  would  injure  our 
established  industries  and  adversely  affect  the  inflow  of 
United  States  capital  now  largely  finding  its  way  into  Canada 
through  the  transfer  of  American  industries  established  here 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  portion  of  the  trade  in  this  country; 


and  whereas  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto  believes  it  un- 
desirable that  Canada  should  become  entangled  in  tariff 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  which  might  create  new 
and  uncertain  conditions  and  embarrass  or  destroy  our  estab- 
lished industries;  and  whereas  Canada  has  already  expended 
enormous  sums  on  railways  and  canals,  and  is  now  expending 
large  sums  in  the  building  of  transcontinental  railways  for  the 
purpose  of  more  closely  uniting  distant  portions  of  our  vast 
Dominion,  and  developing  a  great  and  self-reliant  nation; 
and  whereas  this  Board  of  Trade  believes  that  reciprocity 
would  adveasely  influence  our  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion by  directing  trade  southward  to  the  United  States,  and 
believes  that  reciprocity  would  not  only  disturb  the  channels 
of  trade  by  transferring  to  the  United  States  merchants  the 
exportation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  natural  and 
manufactured  products,  but  would  also  withdraw  ocean  ship- 
ping from  our  Canadian  ports,  and,  to  a  degree,  destroy 
direct  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire; 
and,  further,  this  Board  hails  with  unqualified  approval  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  pledge  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  injure 
or  prevent  a  policy  of  mutual  preferential  tariffs  with  Great 
Britain;  be  it  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Toronto  reciprocity  -with  the  United  States  under 
present  conditions  would  be  inopportune  and  undesirable." 


APPLICATION  FOR  SUBSIDY. 

C.  C.  Walton,  of  Grand  Mere,  P.Q.,  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  establishment  of 
a  direct  steamship  line  between  Montreal  and  St.  John  and 
Hong  Kong,  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  Walton  asks  for  a 
thirty-year  agreement,  whereby  the  Government  will  subsi- 
dize his  vessels  to  the  extent  of  $20  a  ton  of  freight  carried, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  $15  a  ton  for  the  next  ten  years,  and 
$10  a  ton  for  the  last  ten.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  i 
Government  will  favor  his  suit. 


A  Big  Slice  This  Time 

— From  the  Witness. 
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OPPOSES  RECIPROCITY  TREATY 

Sir  Geo.  W.  Ross  in  Speech  Before  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  Urges  Many  Reasons 
Why  Canada  Should  Not  Sign  a  Trade  Treaty  with  the  Uni  ed  States. 


IN  a  speech  replete  with  historical  examples  and  strong 
with  the  Logic  of  experience,  Sir  Geo.  W.  Rc;s  presented 
the  case  against  reciprocity  before  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  in  that  city  recently.  His  arguments  were  strong  and 
his  rea;on_n^-  clear.  He  examined  reciprocity  from  many 
standpoints,  considering  its  effect  on  Canadian  national  life, 
industrial  developm.ent,  and  imperial  sentiment,  and  in  every 
case  found  it  wanting.  His  address  voiced  a  strong  plea  for 
a  uniform  national  progress.    He  spoke  as  follows: 

"  The  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  has  been  a  somewhat  familiar  subject  to  Canadians  for 
two  generations.  Ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  of  1854, 
over  forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  frequently  discussed  on  both 
sides  of  the  line. 

"  More  than  once  representatives  from  Canada  have  visited 
Washington  in  the  hope  that  all  trade  barriers  between  the  two 
countries  could  be  removed  and  more  profitable  commercial 
relations  estaihliahed.  These  pilgrimages,  as  they  were  called, 
were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  Canada,  at  last,  declared  there 
should  be  no  more  of  them.  iNow,  conditions  have  changed, 
and  Washington  aip'proac'hes  Canada  with  tihe  object  of  accom- 
plighing  that  for  which  we  so  long  liabored  in  vain.  And  here 
I  wish  you  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  t'he  present  movement 
for  reciprocity.  By  the  adoption  oif  t'he  Payne-Mdrich  tariff 
bill  the  President  of  the  United  States  'was  anthorized  to 
impose  a  d-uty  of  twenty-five  iper  cent,  on  imports  from  any 
country  that  discriminated  in  its  tariff  against  tihe  United 
States.  FrO'm  reports  made  to  ■bim  by  officers  of  ithe  Customs 
Department  'he  evidently  concluded  t'hat  tihe  Canad'ian  tariff 
was  at  fault,  and  so  comm'uni'cations  were  o'pened  with 
Ottawa  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  alleged  complaint. 
The  Canadian  Govern'ment  very  proiperly  agreed,  and  the 
required  amendments  of  the  tariff  were  duly  approved.  Having 
settled  the  minoir  question  of  discrimination,  the  next  step 
was  to  .propose  t'h.e  Qarger  quest'ion  'of  reciiprodi'ty.  The  Repub- 
lioans  as  a  party  were  ifar  from  .pleased  with  the  new  tariff 
bill.  T'hey  had  'promised  in  the  Presidential  campaign  that 
the  tariff  would  be  lowered.  Tihis  was  no't  done,  and  could  not 
be  done  -now  that  the  Congress  ihad  adjo'urned.  But  if  the 
President  could  negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  both  aides  of  the  Mne,  then  wihat  the  iparty  failed  to  do 
in  Congress  wou3d  be  done  to  a  certain  exte'ut  toy  tre'aty.  We 
'have,  therefore,  to  consideT  re'ci'procity  not  as  originating  in 
a  desire  for  better  commercial  relations  with  Canada,  but  as 
the  outcome  of  the  political  exige-noies  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  we  are  met  'with  this  contingency  at  the  outset; 
t'h'at  any  proiposal  t'hat  may  be  made  to  Canada  may  ihave 
regard  to  iparty  exiigenoies  quite  as  m'uch  as  to  t'he  settlement 
of  co-mimercial  difficulties. 

Questien  of  Annexation. 

"  We  'have  also  to  bear  in  mand  another  consideration  : 
there  still  slumbers  in  the  minds  of  leading  Ajmericans  the 
ide'a  that  Canada  will  soone'r  or  later,  either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  become  annexed  to  the  United  States.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  of  1854  was  intended 
to  so  embarrass  Canada  commercia.lly  as  to  force  us  into 
annexation.  This  view  was  openly  expressed  by  more  than  one 
American  at  the  time.    The  Hon.  G.  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of 


t.he  Treasury  'in  President  Grant's  second  Administration, 
and  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  reipeal  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  sa'id  :  '  The  fact  of  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  'wihether  the  event  shall  occur 
in  a  'time  near  or  remote,  depends  probably  upon  O'ur  action  on 
reoip'rocity.  Canada  needs  our  markets  and  our  facilities  for 
ocean  trans-p'OTtation,  and  as  long  as  these  advantages  are 
denied  to  'her  stoe  can  never  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. The  body  of  farmers,  laborers  and  trading  people  will 
favor  annexation  ulibimately  should  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
course be  adihered  to  on.  our  part,  and  they  will  outnumber 
t'he  office-'holding  cLass,  and  th-us  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries 'Willi  be  secured.' 

"  Non-intercourse  was  the  policy  of  1866.  Canada  needs  our 
markets  and  our  ocean  ports,  -and  without  these  she  cannot 
prosper,  said  Secretary  B'outwell.  The  farmer  and  laborers 
w'ill  favor  annexation,  and  so  on.    Never  did  Secretary  make 


SIR  GEO.  W.  ROSS 

Who  Spoke  in  Opposition  to  Reciprocity  Before  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade 

a  greater  mistake.  Canada  did  need  markets  and  ocean  ports 
and  transportation  in  those  days,  but  she  has  fotrnd  'all  anci 
more  than  she  lost,  notwithstandinig  the  deliberate  policy 
of  'non-inteircourse,  wihic'h  'was  intended  to  make  her  a  sup- 
piliant  'for  annexation. 

"Coercion  having  failed,  annexation  through  commercial 
privileges  is  then  announced.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst,  proprietor 
of  The  New  York  American,  s'aid  a  fe'W  weeks  ago:  'Let  us 
have  commercial  union  first,  and  political  union  afterwards.' 

Henry  M.  Whitney's  Views. 

"In  the  October  muimlber  of  The  Atlaniic  Monthly  there 
apipears  an  able  article  on  Teciiprocity  with  Canada  by  Harry 
M.  Whitney,  a  rich  Boston  financier,  in  which  he  says:  'What 
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miight  ultimately  be  tilie  political  effect  of  the  establis'tument 
of  friendly  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  a  proiblem  t'hat  ;had  best  be  left  to  work  itseLf  omt  in  years 
to  come.  It  is  quite  possiible,  I  think  indeed  quite  likely,' 
considering  the  number  oif  q^uestdons  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  which  might  arise  under  such  a  condition,  that  the 
two  nations  would  in  the  end  become  practically  one,  but 
that  would  be  a  long  way  in  the  future,  if  it  ever  came  to 
pass  at  aH.' 

"Non-interco'urse  failed;  now  the  ipolitical  effect  of  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  should  be  considered — the  two 
nations  would  in  the  end  become  one;  reciprocity  would  be 
the  means  to  that  end,  though  perhaps  a  long  way  in  the 
future,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  Canadians  resent  it  is  any  imputation  of  their 
loyalty;  and  they  would  resent  with  equal  force  any  advances 
for  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  that  oipemly  or  by  impli- 
cation suggested  annexation.  We  want  friendly  (relations 
with  the  United  States  as  with  a  neighbor  of  great  distinction 
and  power,  but  I  'hope  that  this  desire  will  not  degenerate 
into  subserviency  on  our  part,  nor  into  unwarrantable  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 


A  Poor  Bargain. 

ttrxUT,  assuming  that  bona  fide  proposals  for  reciprocity 
are  to  be  submitted,  let  me  mention  a  few  considera- 
tions that  require  the  most  careful  attention. 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  the  mere  exchange  of  certain 
articles  may  involve  a  great  deal  more  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  For  example — to  abolish  the  duty  on  wheat  on  both 
sides  ot  the  line  looks  fair,  but  to  accept  an  offer  of  tihat 
kind  pure  and  simple  would,  in  my  opinion,  'be  a  poor  bar- 
gain for  Canada.  I  beiMeve  that  the  longer  the  A;merican 
tariff  of  25  cents  a  busihel  on  Canadian  wheat  is  maintained 
the  better  for  us.  Canadian  wheat  has  now  a  distinct  place 
in  the  Britisih  market.  If  the  m'arket  of  the  United  States 
were  freely  opened  it  would  be  impossible  to  anaintain  its 
identity  in  passin'g  througih  Aimerican  elevators,  and  Canada 
wo'uld  be  the  loser  to  the  extent  of  any  reduction  in  price. 

"  A 'Similar  observation  will  apply  to  flour.  Manitoba  flour 
usiuaHly  br'ings  -a  higher  price  on  Ma'rk  Lane  than  any  Ameri- 
can brand.  Who  could  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
brand  if  Aimerican  wiheat  moved  freely  across  the  'border?  The 
poorer  qualities  on  the  south  side  of  the  line  would  be  for- 
tified by  tihe  prod'Ucts  of  Canadian  'mills,  and  the  toeitter  qual- 
ities O'U  the  north  side  would  be  deteriorated  by  mixture  from 
the  south.  S'U'Oh  an  interdhange  'would  be  t.hrowing  away 
all  the  advantages  we  possess  from  the  great  wheat  belt  of 
Manitoba  and  the  vr&st. 

Canadian  Cheese  Pre-eminent. 

"In  the  same  way  Canadian  cheese,  after  years  of  experi- 
ment and  large  expenditure  of  money,  ;has  'driven  American 
cheese  O'Ut  oif  the  Britisih  m'arket.  How  could  this  pre-emin- 
ence be  preserved  if  Canadian  cheese  passed  through  the 
hands  of  American  sihippers  over  the  border?  We  'have, 
therefore,  to  consider  not  the  first  profit,  if  profit  there  be, 
but  the  ultimate  effect  upon  an  industry  which  yields  us 
annually  abO'Ut  $30,000,0'00.  The  advance  of  a  few  cents 
in  price  in  exceptional  condition's  of  the  market  should  not 
dO'minate  the  ge'neral  effect  on  the  large  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  business  interests  of  all  the  cheese  factories 
of  Canada. 

"The  question  of  our  lumbering  indiustry  has  also  its  future 
aspect.  No  doubt  the  admission  of  lum'ber  into  the  AmeTican 
market  free  of  duty  would  emhance  the  value  of  lumber  and 
probably  the  value  of  all  standing  marketable  timber  in  Can- 
ada.   But  the  personal  interests  of  the  lumbermen  are  not 


to  be  alone  considered.  'One  of  the  greatest  questions  now 
be.fore  the  people  of  Canada  is  how  to  conseirve  their  for- 
ests. Mr.  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman  of  the  CommissiO'n  of 
Natural  Reso'urces,  speaking  before  the  Empire  Club  on  the 
20t'h  of  October,  said:  'At  the  'end  of  twenity  years  the  United 
States  would  have  no  timber  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  'way. 
In  Canada  the  supply  was  large,  but  if  the  sup'ply  in  the 
United  S'tates  ran  out,  the  sup'ply  in  Canada  would  last  the 
United  States  for  only  seven  years.  The  time  must  come, 
however,  when  'the  people  of  Canada  would  demand  leigisla- 
tion  prohibi'ting  the  export  of  m'arketatole  timber.'  This  is 
the  national  view,  and  the  only  vie'w  which  will  do  justice 
to  Canadian  interests.  Can  this  view  'be  maintained  under 
a  treaty? 


Question  of  Transportation. 

HytrrE  must  also  consider  whether  the  general  advantage 
"  of  reciprocity  in  natural  products  might  not  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  to  Canada  in  tran'sporta- 
tion.  We  Hhould  not  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact,  that 
if  our  natural  products  are  freely  admitted  to  the  American 
market  the  United  States  railways  will  do  a  large  part  of 
their  transportation  to  the  imarkets  of  the  world.  On  this 
P'oint  'hear  H.  M.  Whitney  in  the  article  fro'm  which  I  have 
already  quoted:  'If  we  were  to  ad'mit  Canadian  grain  free 
from  tariff  charges  much  of  it  would  stay  with  us  for  home 
consumption;  a  portion  of  it  would  go  thrO'Ugh  our  ports  to 
foreign  lands — New  York,  Portland  and  Boston  are  the 
natural  O'utlets  for  the  foreign  trade  of  eastern  Canada.  The 
elevators  for  storing  and  handling  Canadian  grain  should 
be  O'U  this  side  of  the  line,  and  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  should  In  the  'winter  time 
at  least  find  their  home  port  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Port-  i 
land.' 

"This  clearly  means  that  the  transportation  of  Canadian 
grain  would  be  diverted  from  the  great  systems  of  trans-  j 
continental  railways  east  and  'west,  which  Canada  has  built  j 
or  is  'building  at  enorm'O'us  expense,  to  American  railways,  and  .j 
that  the  elevators  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston  | 
would  be  substituted  for  the  elevators  at  Winnipeg,  Fort  Wil-  ! 
liam,  Midland,  Port  Colborne  and  Montreial.     So  says  an 
astute  American  financier.    Do  we  want  this?    Mr.  Whitney 
says  It  would  be  one  of  the  advantages  to  the  United  States  i 
of  reciprocity.    But^the  loss  to  our  railways  would  only  be 
P part  of  the  loss  to  Canada.    What  about  the  'loss  to  the  great  , 
shipping  companies  on  our  lakes  and  canals — ^the  loss  from  I 
the  handling  of  grain  at  our  elevators  and  railway  terminals; 
the  loss  to  ocean  freighters  at  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Halifax;  ; 
the  loss  in  harbor  dues;  the  loss  to  the  hundreds  employed  in  | 
handling  freight;  the  loss  to  all  importers  of  merchandise 
from  the  abandonment  of  Canadian  ports  by  'Ocean  steamers;  | 
the  loss  of  national  prestige  by  our  becoming  dependent  upon  j 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  an  outlet  to  the  markets 
of  the  world?  '  What  would  British  capitalists  who  invested 
their  millions  in  these  enterprises  think  of  Canadians  who 
for  the  petty  advantage  of  an  interchange  of  natural  pro- 
ducts would  prejudice  Investments  which  have  proved  to  be 
,  of  untold  advantage  to  Canada?/  These  are  not  speculative 
'gangers.    We  are  told  by  a  financier  of  Boston  what  will 
happC'H.     Is  this  the  face  which  a  sensible  people  should 
desire?    Are  Canadians  prepared  to  accept  all  these  conse- 
quences as  a  matter  of  course? 

What  Would  Be  Gained? 

"Then,  is  there  any  object  in  Canada  entering  Into 
a  treaty  just  now?  I  am  not  here  considering  the  entangle- 
ments or  misunderstandings  to  which  it  might  give  rise.  I 
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am  not  considering  tlie  possible  clianges  in  business  which 
it  might  produce  or  the  losses  arising  out  of  its  possible  re- 
peal: What  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  the  unquestionably- 
prosperous  condition  of  Canada  without  a  treaty,  and  the 
freedom  which  we  enjoy  of  adapting  our  own  tariff  from 
year  to  year  as  our  circumstances  may  warrant.  Now  we  are 
free  as  to  the  whole  tariff  from  A  to  Z.  If  a  treaty  is  made 
our  power  as  well  as  our  liberty  to  amend  any  article  in  the 
treaty  will  be  lost  till  it  expires,  and  no  matter  how  irksome 
we  must  bear  it.  No  statesmanship,  however  wise,  can  always 
forecast  the  future. 

"  In  1866,  when  the  old  treaty  was  repealed,  we  were  poor 
in  banking  capital,  in  skilled  labor,  in  agriculture  and  in 
manufactures.  A  treaty  then  would  have  afforded  some  re- 
lief. To-day  conditions  are  ddfferent — different  because  the 
repeal  of  the  treaty  removed  every  prop  on  which  we  had 
formerly  leaned,  and  the  true  temper  of  aur  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit  was  roused  to  action.  I  think  no  country  in  the  world 
affords  a  better  illustration  of  public  spirit  than  Canada  when 
the  United  States,  in  1866,  flung  our  poverty  in  our  faces  and 
told  us  our  only  choice  was  starvation  or  annexation.  It  is 
said  that  the  fabled  wrestler  Anteaus,  whom  Hercules  sought 
to  crush,  sprang  to  his  feet  whenever  his  shoulders  touched 
the  earth.  We  touched  the  earth  in  1866,  but,  like  Anteaus, 
we  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  by  our  unaided  strength  we  have 
made  the  name  of  Canada  great  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  so  Hercules  now  wonders  if  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  pour  a  libation  at  our  feet  than  wrestle  with 
us  in  the  commercial  amphitheatre  of  this  continent. 


Progress  of  Canada. 


"A' 


treaty,  I  subjoin  a  few  facts,  all  from  official  sources  :- 


GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  CANADIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 


1868. 

Population    (1881)    3,371,594 

Bank  capital  paid  up    $30,289,018 

Total   bank    deposits    37,678,571 

Savings    banks    4,361,684 

Fire  insurance  in  force  .  .  .  188.359,809 

Life  insurance  in  force    .  .  35,680,082 

Mineral   production    (1886).  No  return 

Copper    (1886)    No  return 

Gold    (1S86)    No  return 

Lead   (1887)    No  return 

Nickel    (1888)    No  return 

Pig-  iron  (1900)    No  return 

Silver    (1886)    No  return 

Letters  sent  P.  0   18,100,000 

Coal    (1886)    No  return 

Canal    tonnage    (1885)    ....  No  return 


1879. 
4, 324, Sir 
.$i;4,159,000 
79,105,000 
14,705,000 
407,357,000  : 
86,273,000 
10,221,000 
385,000 
1,365,000 
9,216 
498,286 
583,158 
209,000 
43,900,000 
3,739,000 
3,225,000 


1909. 
7,181,000 
$97,436'  000 
771,043,000 
89,382,000 
,883,459,000 
780,370,000 
90,415,000 
7,018,000 
9,790,000 
1,959,000 
9,461.000 
2,223,000 
14.358,000 
414,301,000 
24,431,000 
24,270,000 


Railway  mileage    2,270 

Railway   earnings    12,116,716 

Tons   freight  carried    No  return 

Passengers    No  return 

Total    imports    73,459,644 

Total  exports    57,567,888 

Forest  exports    18,742,625 

Animal   produce  exports    .  6,893,167 
Agricultural    products  ex- 
ports   12,871,055 

Manufacturers'    exports    .  .  2,100,411 

Cheese,  pounds    4,503,370 

Apples    barrels,    exports    .  .  No  return 

Wheat,  bushels,  exports   .  .  2,284,702 

Flour,  barrels,  exports      .  .  375,219 

Wood,  pulp,  exports  (1890)  .  No  return 
Liabilities  —  Business  fail 

ures    (1879)    No  return 


6,858 
19,925,000 
8,348,000 
6,523,000 
81,964,000 
71,491,000 
13,261,000 
14,100,000 

19,628,000 
2,700,000 
46,414,000 
238.936 
6,610,724 
574,927 
1,168,100 


24,104 
145,046,000 
66,824,000 
32,683,000 
309,756,000 
301,358,000 
47,517,000 
51,349,000 

71,997,000 
28,957,000 
164,907,000 
1,002,066 
49,137,449 
1,738,038 
4,306,929 


29.347,000  13,982,000 


Growth  of  Manufactures. 

"  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  that  we  should 
worry  ourselves  much  over  reciprocity  in  manufactures.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  said  that  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Canada 
consisted  of  manufactured  goods.  If  the  Americans  want 
more  of  the  excellent  products  of  our  factories  let  them  reduce 
their  tariff,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  be  glad 
to  wear  our  cotton  and  our  woollen  goods.  But  even  in  spite 
of  our  exclusion  from  the  United  States  our  factories  have 
prospered,  as  the  following  table  shows:  — 


1871.               1881.  1905. 

Food    production    $56,689,227  $75,137,755  $173,359,431 

Textiles    24,768,976  41,090,551  85,982,979 

Iron  and  steel  products  13,928,855  16,943,321  53,125  265 

Timber  and  lumber  ....  41,065,971  55,407,540  112,494'072 

Leather  and  products  of  27,913,809  36,455.776  42,123  007 

Paper  and  printing  ....  5,199,964          9,560,497  33,738,772 

Liquors   and  beveragies  6,459,443          7,054,050  14,394  319 

Chemicals,  etc    5,815,504          8,189,559  15,703,360 

Clay,  stone  and  glass  .  .  .  3,482,428          5,729,556  13,986  000 

Metals  and  products  .  .  .  4,3-12,720  8,954,032  50,828,968 
Tobacco  and  manufacture 

of   2,435,343          3,060,306  15,274.923 

Vehicles  for  land    5.361.234  10.535.443  37,306,302 

Vessels  for  water   5,410,109          4,317,670  l,y43,195 

Miscellaneous    9,483,637  15,866,759  66,294  869 

Hand  trades    9,250,534  11,379,250  1,698  195 

Capital  employed    77,964,020  165,302,623  833,916,155 

Employees,  number  ....  187,942            254,935  383,920 

Salaries  and  wages  ....  40,851,009  59,400,700  162  175  578 

Value  of  products    221,617,773  309,676,068  706,446  518 


Canada   

United  States   

Great  Britain   

Increase    of    Canadian  trade 

years,  1898-1909   

United  States   

Great  Britain   


$92.42 
35.59 
105.25 

88.14% 
55.19% 
37.81% 


"  The  otily  country  in  the  world  whose  trade  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  Canada  was  Argentina,  with  a 
percentage  of  164.88  per  cent. 
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United  States  as  a  Market. 

44rxUT  suppose  the  markets  of  the  United  States  v,  eie  thrown 
open  to  us,  would  that  not  greatly  enhance  our  pros- 
perity? The  United  States  lie  along  our  border  for  4,000  miles, 
with  a  population  of  ninety  millions.  If  we  have  anything  to 
sell,  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for  us — why  not  let  us  enjoy 
it?  This  is  a  fascinating  picture,  but  there  is  another  side  to 
it.  The  boundary  is  just  as  long  for  the  Americans  as  for  the 
Canadians,  and  a  reciprocity  treaty  that  opened  one  side  of 
the  line  would  also  open  the  other.  While  our  seven  millions 
were  getting  into  the  American  markets  with  their  merchan- 
dise the  American  ninety  millions  were  getting  into  Canada, 
and  the  home  market,  always  the  best,  where  not  glutted  with 
goods,  would  be  rendered  practically  valueless.  The  fruit- 
grower would  find  American  fruit  in  the  market  before  him, 
and  everywhere  so  abtmdant  that  his  trade  would  be  ruined. 
The  flour  merchant,  the  seed  merchant,  the  dealer  in  pro- 
visions, such  as  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  would  be  similarly 
situated,  and  any  occasional  sale  that  he  could  make  in  the 
United  States  would  be  poor  compensation  for  the  losses  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  stirfeit  of  the  home  market  by 
American  goods. 

"  But  in  a  still  larger  sense  Canadians  would  stand  to  lose 
from  the  opening  of  the  American  markets,  and  that  is  very 
clearly  put  by  Senator  Beveridge  in  a  speech  recently  delivered 
on  reciprocity.  He  says:  'There  must  be  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  Our  tariff  with  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  apply 
to  our  northern  neighbor.  That  policy  already  has  driven 
American  manufacturers  across  the  Canadian  borders,  built 
vast  plants  with  American  capital  on  Canadian  soil,  employ- 
ing Canadian  workingmen  to  supply  trade.  That  capital 
should  be  kept  at  home  to  employ  American  workingmen  to 
supply  Canadian  demand.' 

"  Here  we  have  another  statement,  this  time  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  as  to  the  effect  of  our  present  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  United  States,  which  President  Taft  is 
so  anxious  to  change.  Senator  Beveridge  says:  '  The  Ameri- 
can tariff  has  driven  American  manufacturers  across  the 
Canadian  border,  built  vast  plants  with  American  capital  on 
Canadian  soil,'  and  so  on.  Well,  suppose  it  has  (and  we  are 
told  that  American  capital  to  the  extent  of  $225,000,000  has 
been  invested  in  Canada),  is  that  a  condition  that  we  should 
seek  to  change?  If  the  Americans  change  it  of  their  own 
motion  we  cannot  help  it,  but  surely  we  should  not  encourage 
negotiations  which  would  prevent  the  investment  of  capital 
from  any  quarter  in  Canada.  If  there  is  anything  we  need 
it  is  capital  for  our  industries  and  farms  and  mines  and  fac- 
tories. But  notice  another  observation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator.  He  says:  'That  capital  should  be  kept  at  home  to 
employ  American  workmen  to  supply  Canadian  demand.'  Well, 
let  me  tell  Senator  Beveridge  that  some  time  ago  we  allowed 
American  workmen  to  supply  Canadian  demand,  but  if  he 
ever  hopes  that  this  will  happen  again,  then  I  very  much 
mistake  the  Canadian  sentiment  of  to-day.  Americans  now 
supply  us  with  about  $80>,00fli,00iO  of  manufactured  goods.  Even 
that  is  too  much,  but  to  increase  it  as  Senator  Beveridge  pro- 
poses would  be  treason  to  Canadian  industries,  the  very 
thought  of  which  makes  one  shrink  from  the  consequences. 

Relations  With  Mother  Country. 

"  Next  let  us  consider  the  effect  which  reciprocity  might 
have  upon  our  business  relations  with  the  Mother  Country. 
I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  presumption  of  many  Ameri- 
cans that  better  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  might 
lead  to  political  union.  If  the  United  States  supplied  the 
only  market  available  for  Canadians  a  treaty  might  have 
some  political  effect.  But  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  in  any  sense  for  our  markets,  and  if  we  make- 


a  treaty  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  we  will  give  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  any  favors  we  receive.  Canadians  surely  would  not  be 
bribed  by  privileges  for  which  they  paid.  But  if  trade  and 
loyalty  are  to  be  considered  together  it  is  the  Mother  Country 
that  has  the  first  claims  upon  us.  In  the  face  of  a  duty  of 
25.7  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  her  she  allows  free 
access  to  her  market,  while  the  Americans  exact  a  duty  of 
forty-two  per  cent,  for  a  similar  privilege.  The  British 
market  is  also  a  steady  market  and  not  subjected  to  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  Chicago  Corn  Exchange  or  to  the  manipulation  of 
speculators.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  closed  against  us  by  the 
expiration  of  any  treaty  or  by  the  manipulation  of  any  trust. 
So  long  as  the  British  Empire  endures  we  may  expect  the 
British  market  to  be  accessible  to  us.  If  we  have  any  favors 
to  bestow  that  is  the  market  with  the  strongest  claim,  or  if 
we  anticipate  any  favors,  such  as  a  preference  over  foreign 
traders,  it  is  in  the  British  market  that  these  favors  are  most 
likely  to  be  obtained;  we  certainly  would  not  look  for  them 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  One  thing  is  certain, 
we  cannot  have  reciprocity  in  wheat  and  British  preference 
at  the  same  time. 


What  British  Capital  is  Doing. 

ttfT^HEN,  again,  the  British  market  has  always  been  our  base 
of  supplies  for  every  large  national  and  industrial  un- 
dertaking. It  was  with  British  capital  that  we  built  our  rail- 
ways and  dug  our  canals.  Nearly  every  large  municipal  work 
ill  Canada  was  carried  out  by  loans  in  London.  British  capital 
is  now  building  two  tr.anscontinental  railways.  It  lights  our 
streets,  lays  down  our  sewers,  builds  our  waterworks  and  car- 
ries us  from  continent  to  continent.  In  the  last  five  year.=;. 
aocordiing  to  TTie  Monetary  Times,  the  sum  of  $605,453,856  has 
been  invested  in  Canada,  of  which  $97,500,000  has  been  in- 
vested in  enterprises  for  the  development  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Paish,  an  eminent  London  authority  on  finance,  says  that 
Canada  has  absorbed  £300,000,000  of  British  capital. 

'  In  considering  further  investments  would  the  capitalists 
be  more  likely  to  decide  for  Canada  if  our  trade  were  directed 
to  the  United  States?  for  that  is  what  reciprocity  means. 
Just  now  the  current  is  with  us.  If  we  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  not  to 
say  a  variety  of  smaller  enterprises,  we  will  need  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  in  the  next  few  years.  Where  are  they  to 
come  from?  Certainly  not  from  the  United  States.  Capital 
is  sensitive.  Let  us  not  give  to  it  a  jolt  in  this  important 
stage  of  national  development. 

Effects  on  National  Autonomy. 

"  Reciprocity  would  not  help  our  national  autonomy.  A 
treaty  means  an  obligation,  and  an  obligation  is  subject  to 
interpretations.  The  Washington  Treaty  contained  several 
obligations.  One  was  the  free  admission  of  fish  into  the  United 
States.  Interpreted,  it  still  meant  free  fish,  but  not  the  pack- 
ages in  which  they  were  put  up.  The  Washington  Treaty 
allowed  the  use  of  certain  American  canals  in  exchange  for 
the  free  use  of  Canadian  canals.  Interpreted  it  meant  that 
the  vessels  or  barges  could  pass  only  if  they  were  unloaded 
when  they  entered  American  territory.  Under  a  reciprocity 
treaty  the  two  countries  will  no  doubt  undertake  certain 
obligations  which,  possibly,  when  they  come  to  be  interpreted 
may  not  mean  what  either  party  understood  them  to  mean. 
But  the  obligation  will  continue  during  the  life  of  the  treaty, 
to  the  annoyance  of  one  or  both  parties. 

"  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  act  of  the  Canadian  , 
people  Subject  to  interpretation  at  Washington.    Only  once  in  V 
one  hundred  years  did  ve  get  full  justice  in  the  interpretation 
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of  treaties  affecting  Canada,  and  that  was  before  The  Hague 
Tribunal  a  month  ago.  Our  tariff  act  is  now  interpreted  at 
Ottawa,  and  any  complaint  from  the  United  States  or  any- 
where else  is  settled  by  Canadian  officers.  Right  or  wrong, 
we  are  our  own  masters.  This  would  not  be  the  case  under  a 
treaty.  If  we  differed  from  the  United  States  authorities 
what  redress  had  we?  We  might  withdraw  from  the  treaty, 
but  that  would  mean  irritation  and  possibly  international  ill- 
will. 

"  And  now  where  does  my  argument  lead?  Evidently 
to  this  conclusion:  that  Canada  does  not  stand  in  any 
great  need  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Let  us  remember  the  epitaph  of  the  man  who,  having 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  thought  medicine  might  be  of  some 
use,  and  so  consulted  a  physician.  He  wrote  his  epitaph  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men:  'I  was  well,  I  wanted  to  be 
better,  and  here  I  lie.'  We  are  prosperous.  Reciprocity  might 
furnish  a  better  market  for  the  minor  products  of  the  farm 
here  and  there,  but  that  is  a  small  matter. 

Leave  Well  Alone. 

"  Let  us  not  want  to  be  better  unless  we  are  sure  of  the 
effects  of  the  medicine.  We  are  free  from  entanglements  with 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  be  embarrassed  by  any  amend- 
ments we  make  in  our  tariff,  or  if  we  are  we  can  alter  it 
ourselves.  A  treaty  we  cannot  alter.  We  have  taken  the 
duty  off  binder  twine  and  barbed  wire  and  corn,  and  we  have 
given  the  Americans  a  free  list  of  goods  under  which  they 
sold  us  last  year  $79,471,000  worth  of  merchandise  on  which 
there  was  no  duty.  If  they  are  anxious  for  better  trade  rela 
tions  with  Canada,  let  them  negotiate  through  their  own  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  and  reduce  their  tariff  as  it  may  suit 
them,  and  let  us  reciprocate,  if  we  deem  it  expedient,  through 
the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

"  Theirs  is  the  first  move  on  the  commercial  chessboard. 
We  gave  Great  Britain  a  preference  without  a'  "reaty  or 
even  negotiations:  why  should  we  treat  the  Amt.  as  with 
greater  formality.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  receive  rneir  rep- 
resentatives with  the  utmost  courtesy.  They  have  proposals  to 
make,  we  want  to  know  what  they  are.  They  should  be  made 
as  openly  as  if  they  were  submitted  to  Parliament.  Public 
opinion  should  be  heard  upon  them,  and  there  the  matter 
should  rest  until  the  United  States  Congress  had  given  its 
sanction  and  approval  to  the  action  of  its  representatives.  It 
would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Parliament  to  take  similar 
action  if  in  the  public  interest  so  to  do.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  preserve  perfect  freedom  from  the  possible  entanglements 
of  a  treaty  which,  no  matter  how  carefully  drafted,  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 


"An  adjustment  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  the  independent  legislation  of  both  rather  than  by 
treaty  is  the  only  safe  course,  as  it  affords  publicity  in  the 
first  instance  and  admits  of  perfect  freedom  of  action  there- 
after. In  the  meantime  let  Canada  continue  to  sell  her  mer- 
chandise wherever  she  finds  a  market,  and,  trusting  in  that 
Providence  which  has  always  filled  her  barns  with  plenty  and 
made  her  merchants  princes  in  the  land,  let  her  not  hazard 
her  trade  or  her  independence  for  expectations  that  may  never 
be  realized,  nor  place  herself  under  obligations  that  might  in- 
terfere with  the  fullest  development  of  her  industrial  pros- 
perity in  the  years  to  come." 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  the  case  of  exports  to  Australia,  subject  to  the  col- 
lector's right  to  challenge  at  any  time  the  accuracy  of  the 
values  on  which  duty  is  paid,  declarations  in  the  following 
form  on  invoices  from  manufacturers  may  be  accepted  when 
so  tendered  as  evidence  of  the  p.roper  basis  of  value  for  duty:  — 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

(1)  That  I  am  the  (insert  the  word  partner,  manager, 
chief  clerk,  or  principal  official,  giving  rank  as  the  case  may 
be),  exporter  of  the  goods  in  the  within  invoice  mentioned 
or  described; 

(2)  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and 
true  ; 

(3)  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  state- 
ment, showing  the  price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the 
said  goods,  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  all  charges 
thereon; 

(4)  That  the  said  invoice  also  exhibits  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  said  goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  their  direct 
exportation  to  Australia,  and  as  when  sold  at  the  same  time 
and  place  in  like  quantity  and  condition  for  home  consump- 
tion, in  the  principal  mai'kets  of  the  country  whence  exported 
directly  to  Australia,  without  any  discount  or  deduction  on 
account  of  any  drawback  or  bounty,  or  on  account  of  any 
royalty  actually  payable  thereon  or  payable  thereon  when  sold 
for  home  consumption  but  not  payable  when  exported,  or  on 
account  of  the  exportation  thereof  or  for  any  special  consid- 
eration whatever; 

(5)  That  no  different  invoice  of  the  goods  mentioned  in 
said  invoice  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  anyone,  and 

(6)  That  no  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the 
purchase  price  of  the  said  goods  has  been  or  will  be  made  or 
entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  purchaser  or  by 
anyone  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount, 
rebate,  salary,  compensation,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
other  than  as  shown  in  the  said  invoice. 


WILFRID'S  TREAT 


BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION  f  ^  _ 


BEGINNING  TO  DOUBT 


Mr.  Tafi :  I  can't  let  you  touch  Master  Trusts'  melon, 
Sammy,  but  you  may  cut  into  this  one  of  Canada's. 

— From  the  Wcrld. 


Mr.  Taft:  Teddy  bears  are  no  good.  You  stick  to  your 
Uncle  Bill,  my  dear,  and  get  a  live  Johnny  Beaver. 

— Prom  the  'vVorld. 


da( 


Wilf:  De  closer  I  gits  to  dat  watermillion,  de 
■atermillion  looks  like  t  r  pmikin. 

— From  the  AVorld 
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THE  WRONG  AND  THE  RIGHT  WAY  OF  MAKING  OUT  A  BILL  OF  LADING 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

STRAIGHT  BILLOF  LADING-ORIGINAL-NOT  NEGOTIABLE: 


Shipper'!  No.  ^ 
Aeenl's  No.- 


The  Rate  of  Freight  from 


I  Cents  per  100  Lbs. 


IF     ,           lilEM  III 

■  1  !  Li  

Consigned  to-  //'^^'''^{''^^^^^ 

D.sHn.lion   ^^^C(y^yC^^~^*-^4-\ 

Route  C 

::±/£. 

ar  Initial    C 

w'eicht        cmss  ori  chEci 

^7^-^ /L.,^ 


If  chafgos  are  to  he  pre 
p,iici,  writf  or  stamp  In;re 
"To  be  Prepaid," 


Received  S   .  . 

to  apply  in  prepayment  of 
file  charfies  on  the  property 
described  liereori. 




How  a  Bill  of  Lading  Should  Not  be  Made  Out. 


GRAND  TRUWK  railway  SYSTEM 
STRAIGHT  BtLLOF  LADING-ORIGINAL-NOT  NEGOTIABLE 


Shipper's  Ho.- 
igent-B  Ho. 


RECEIVED.  r.ubjL.a       the  dasdficalioni 


nal    BiU  dl  Lading. 


l^,/'l>'^..  


.lereed  to  by  the 


The  Rate  of  Freight  fro 


■  {   is  in  Cents  i 


IF    ..  .Tlni«1(l 

IF    :  Clui|iF  Claft 

F... 

.CliujiF.  .  ..  Clu 

F  CUu 

f     .  .ClaVjIF  Chu 

F,   cH|F  t^.'A 

1 

1 

1 

Consigned  to.. 

:tUM(^  (/  ,P„v.„„„.;^, ^. ..„,fc„„„,^„,,. 


State  of 
....Car  initial... 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BRTICLES  tNO  SPECUL  HAnKS. 

WEIGHT 

cuts  OB 

■rite 

CHECK 

If  eliarges  are  to  be  pre- 
p.nid.  write-  or  stamp  here, 
"To  be  Prepaid." 

•i\X/?  y<SXiU^  

 / 

Mjm^   

 ^ 

Qkcmp^  „  

-y 

.  &dt  ^  k  J^i^cn^   

Received  S  



ia  apply  in  prepayment  ol 
the  cbiiriies  on  the  properly 
dcseriltcd  hereon. 

 / 

 / 

 f 

'      ^    "  i^-U^^ 

fitail  ar  Quhicr.  • 



Charges  Advanced: 

 - 

...Shipper.  . 

(aAtj  '/M'O'orJ  


How  a  Bill  of  Lading  Should  be  Made  Out. 


FREIGHT  CLAIMS— HOW  TO  PREVENT  THEM, 
HOW  TO  PRESENT  THEM,  AND  HOW  TO 

COLLECT  THEM. 


THE  Bill  of  Lading  prepared  by  shipper  should  be  on 
standard  form;   and  since  freight  is  forwarded  under 
way  bill,  wihlch  is  a  copy  of  bill  of  lading,  shipper 
should  use  every  degree  of  care  in  preparing  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, making  same  legible,  and  observing  the  following  rules: 
Name  of  shipper,  consignee  and  destination  must  be  shown 
in  full. 

Whenever  there  are  two  stations  of  the  same  name,  shipper 
must  designate  the  county  and  province  in  which  station  is 
located. 

Bill  of  lading  must  be  dated  when  shipment  is  delivered 
to  carrier. 

Articles  must  be  carefully  specified  according  to  published 
classification  of  freight. 

Care  must  be  observed  in  comparing  marks  on  packages 
with  marks  shown  on  bill  of  lading. 

To  insure  the  prompt  and  safe  delivery  of  goods,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  shippers  to  mark  plainly  each  and  every 
package,  bundle  or  piece  of  a  less  than  carload  shipment, 
showing  this  information: 

Consignee's  name  and  bill  of  lading  destination  in  full. 

Province  in  which  destination  is  located. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  station  of  the  same  name  in  the 
province,  full  name  of  county  should  be  shown. 

All  previous  shipping  marks  mus.t  be  obliterated. 

If  shipment  is  consigned  to  order  of  shipper's,  notify  con- 


signee. The  words  "  Order  Notify "  must  also  be  shown  on 
the  package. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  hoth  shippers  and  carriers  when 
shipper's  name  and  location  are  also  shown,  with  the  word 
"  From  "  preceding  them 

Durable  tags  must  be  used  when  tags  are  necessary. 

These  requirements  cannot  be  given  too  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  shipping  public. 

Packing  Freight. 

The  proper  packing  of  freight  is  a  form  of  insurance  to 
which  the  consignee  is  entitled  and  which  he  should  require 
at  the  hand  of  his  shipper. 

The  proper  preparation  of  shipments  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  transportation  is  a  duty 
which  the  shipper  owes  alike  to  himself,  to  the  customer 
whom  he  is  serving,  and  whose  patronage  may  be  assumed 
to  be  valuable  to  him,  and  to  the  carrier  who  is  trying  to 
serve  both. 

The  failure  to  properly  prepare  shipments  for  transporta-  \ 
tion  furnishes  a  large  contribution  to  claim  expense  accounts 
of  carriers,  as  -well  as  delay,  expense  and  dissatisfaction  to 
the  shipper  and  consignee.  This  would  be  greatly  minimized, 
if  not  entirely  eradicated,  by  the  exercise  of  care  to  see  that 
material  of  sufficient  quality  and  strength  is  used  in  the  con-^' 
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struction  of  bagg,  boxes,  bales  and  other  containers,  and  in 
the  case  of  goods  shipped  in  straps  that  the  individual  pack- 
ages be  aecurely  held  in  place,  having  in  view  the  weight  of 
the  contents  which  it  is  desired  to  protect. 

Shippers  should  inspect  cars  to  be  loaded  by  them  and 
see  that  they  are  placed  in  proper  condition  to  safely  trans- 
port the  freight  with  which  they  are  intended  to  be  loaded. 

How  to  Present  Claims. 

When  claims  do  arise  shippers  should,  in  filing  them, 
enumerate  on  the  face  of  claim  statement  just  what  docu- 
ments are  transmitted  to  carriers  in  support  thereof. 

For  Overcharge  Claims — The  following  papers  are  neces- 
sary: 

(1)  Original  or  copy  of  original  bill  of  lading. 

(2)  Original  expense  bill. 

(3)  Reference  to  railway  company's  tariff,  giving  number 
of  the  particular  tariff  under  which  refund  is  claimed. 

(4)  Claims  for  overcharges  in  weight  should  also  be  sup- 
ported by  certified  invoices  of  articles  shipped  and  statements 
of  weights  claimed  on  each  different  item  and  total  weight 
claimed. 

For  Loss  and  Damage  Claims — The  following  papers  are 
necessary : 

(1)  Original  or  copy  of  original  bill  of  lading. 

(2)  Original  expense  bill. 

(3)  Certified  copy  of  original  invoice. 

(4)  Bill  of  particulars  showing  in  detail  how  the  loss  or 
damage  is  arrived  at. 

(5)  Any  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  matter  that 
would  assist  the  carrier  in  promptly  determining  liability. 

Absence  of  any  of  the  papers  mentioned  should  be  ex- 
plained. 

Claims  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  condition  of  the 
bill  of  lading  classification  and  tariff,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  freight  claim  agents  to  observe  such  conditions  in  con- 
sidering questions  of  carriers'  liability. 

How  to  Collect  Claims. 

Prank  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  claimant  in 
presenting  claim  with  proper  evidence  does  much  to  expedite 
settlement.  The  policy  of  carriers  to-day  is  to  establish  the 
validity  of  a  claim  and  not  to  avoid  liability. 

Any  loss  or  damage,  immediately  on  discovery,  should  be 
reported  to  the  agent  of  the  delivering  line  and  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  him  to  inspect  and  verify  the  same 
and  in  no  case  should  report  of  this  loss  or  damage  be  delayed 
beyond  forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  goods. 

Delay  in  making  complete  investigation  is  sometimes  un- 
avoidable on  account  of  the  numerous  agencies  involved.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  claim  must  undergo  some 
investigation,  since  reports  of  loss  or  damage  are  not  always 
at  the  finger  tips  of  the  Claim  Department. 

Delay  in  adjusting  claims  for  damages  often  arises  through 
the  refusal  of  consignee  to  accept  property  which  has  been 
delayed  or  damaged  in  transit.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  delayed  or  damaged  property  does  not 
in  any  way  jeopardize  any  proper  claim  which  the  owner  may 
have  against  the  carrier;  in  fact,  the  law  expressly  provides 
that  a  consignee  must  accept  his  own  property  and  use  all 
diligence  in  disposing  of  it,  with  a  view  of  minimizing  loss. 

If  a  carrier  fails  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  claim,  it  is 
an  oversight.  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  claims  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  Claim  Department  furnishes  a  claim 
number  under  which  all  correspondence  pertaining  to  that 
claim  is  handled,  and  it  would  very  much  expedite  the  work 
in  the  freight  claim  office  if  reference  was  made  to  this  claim 
number  in  any  correspondence  from  claimant  or  on  state 
ments  of  account  periodically  sent 


INCREASE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Customs  Statistical  Bureau 
shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the. 
oversea  imports  into  British  South  Africa  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909.  The  figures,  which  indicate  an  appreciable  advance  in 
the  import  trade  of  the  country  for  the  period  under  review, 
are  as  follows:  — 

The  imports  of  merchandise  (including  the  imports  for  the 
several  colonial  governments,  and  specie)  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1909,  were  valued  at  £29,842,056,  as  com- 
pared with  £26,202,855  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908, 
or  an  increase  of  £3,6<39,201.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  large  increase  of  £5,274,- 
749  in  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  last  year  which 
expanded  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  An  analysis  of 
the  trade  returns  discloses  the  fact  that  the  importations  of 
various  manufactures,  especially  the  classes  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  largely  increased  during  the  year 
1909.  The  imports  of  apparel  and  slops  were  larger  by 
£226,165;  agricultural  implements,  £154,0.31;  bags:  coal,  flour, 
grain  and  wool,  £67,396;  bicycles  and  tricycles,  £57,728;  cotton 
manufactures,  £352,517;  cyanide  of  sodium,  £91,902;  electrical 
cable,  wire  and  fittings,  £166,594;  glycerine  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  £103,996;  haberdashery  and  millinery,  £160,273; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  £124,459;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
£417.388;  mining  machinery,  £267,943;  machinery  (N.O.D.), 
£81,663;  motor  cars  and  parts,  £88,929;  railway  rails,  £169,- 
596;  railway  sleepers,  £80,921;  and  wood  and  timber,  £103,054. 

An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  year  shows  a 
gratifying  advance  in  the  importations  of  Canadian  products, 
especially  of  the  staple  commodities  o\  the  country  in  which 
Canadian  exporters  and  manufacturers  are  principally  con- 
cerned. The  imports  of  merchandise  from  Canada,  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  31st,  1909,  were  valued  at 
$2,397,165,  as  compared  with  $2,129,245  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1908,  or  an  increase  of  $267,920. 

A  marked  increase  is  shown  in  several  items  of  Canada's 
staple  productions.  The  imports  of  living  animals  were  larger 
by  $24,430;  binding  twine  and  harvest  yarn,  $6,90*;  bacon  and 
hams,  $9,175;  condensed  milk,  $71,740;  carts  and  carriages, 
$8,900;  calcium  carbide,  $7,705;  flour,  wheaten,  $164,385;  pre- 
served fish,  $14,230;  hardware  and  cutlery,  $5,115;  agricultural 
implements,  $84,625;  musical  instruments,  $8,185;  agricultural 
machinery,  $9,935;  motor  cars  and  parts  thereof,  $16,790;  oat- 
meal, $57,010;  stationery  and  books,  $5,160;  sausage  casings, 
$5,550;  wood  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  $47,090.  The 
imports  of  butter  were  smaller  by  $27,020;  cheese,  $9,010;  fenc- 
ing wire,  $28,480;  and  wheat,  $182,635.— Trade  and  Commerce 
Reports. 


ON  TO  OTTAWA 


"Harl(,  hark,!  the  dogi  to  barl^. 
The  beggars  are  commg  lo  town." 
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BOOKS  ON  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRY 


TRANSPORTATION   IN  EUROPE. 

GREATER  satisfaction  is  secured  by  shippers  where  the 
railways  are  managed  hy  private  corporations  than 
where  they  are  owned  by  the  Government,  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Logan  D.  MePherson  in  his  new  book  "  Transpor- 
tation in  Europe,"  published  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
investigation  into  the  railway  systems  of  all  the  European 
countries.  The  problems  which  Europe  has  had  to  meet  are  in 
many  cases  present  on  this  continent  to-day.  Some  have  been 
settled  here  more  satisfactorily,  Mr.  MePherson  thinks,  than 
in  the  older  continent.  A  good  many  pitfalls,  however,  may 
be  escaped  if  we  use  the  experience  which  European  countries 
have  paid  heavily  to  acquire. 

Conditions  are  not  such  as  to  admit  of  a  general  comparison 
between  the  railways  of  Europe  and  of  Canada.  Systems  are  of 
course  national  in  extent,  and  as  none  of  the  western  nations 
of  the  continent  occupies  a  territory  which  exceeds  the 
Province  of  Quebec  in  area,  there  are  no  long  hauls  such  as 
constitute  no  small  part  of  the  traffic  in  this  country.  Popula- 
tion is,  too,  much  denser  in  Europe,  the  waterways  are  more 
extensively  developed,  and  some  of  the  countries  have  much 
greater  water  competition  than  we  have  here.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  who  i?  interested  in  transportation  questions  in 
Canada,  will  read  with  the  utmost  interest  and  profit  the  book 
which  we  have  before  us. 

Rate-making  has  constituted  the  rock  upon  which  many  a 
Government  railway  policy  has  split.  Mr.  MePherson  is  very 
positive  in  his  statement  that  many  trials  have  proven  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  cost  of  the  service  is  an 
impossible  basis  for  freight  rates.  In  Germany,  when  the 
Government  assumed  control  of  all  roads,  an  effort  was  made 
to  fix  rates  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  service.  The  inelasticity  of 
the  system  was  at  once  apparent.  Commodity  rates  were 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  certain  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  foreign  rivals.  To  secure  a  share  of  export  trade 
it  became  necessary  to  grant  special  export  rates.  To  draw 
business  to  German  ports,  special  rates  were  granted  on  ship- 
ments across  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  basis  of  cost  gave 
way  to  that  of  commercial  necessity.  Austria-Hungary 
has  had  a  like  experience,  and  not  only  commodity  rates,  but 
rebates  are  tolerated. 

In  the  past  artificial  waterways  have  had  a  considerable 
influence,  not  only  on  freight  rates,  but  on  Government 
policies  towards  railways.  In  Prance,  Germany  and  England, 
immense  sums  have  been  spent  in  canalizing  rivers,  and  in 
some  countries  the  railways  are  prevented  from  reducing  their 
rates  to  such  a  point  as  to  take  all  the  business  from  the 
waterways.  Yet  there  has  been  no  noticeable  extension  of 
these  'during  the  past  generation,  and  according  to  Mr. 
MePherson,  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  the  Govern- 
ment encouraging  them  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  total  cost  of 
improvements.  Prussia  and  France,  both  have  passed  Acts 
providing  that  the  central  Government  shall  not  pay  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  canals.  It  remains  for  municipalities  and 
counties  directly  benefited  to  proviide  the  rest. 

The  recent  uproar  in  France,  instigated  by  the  Socialist 
Deputies,  against  the  Government  for  compelling  the  striking 
employees  on  the  Government  lines  to  return  to  work,  points 
a  criticism  made  by  Mr.  MePherson.  He  points  out  that  with 
the  exception  of  Germany,  in  every  country  in  which  the  rail- 
ways are  administered  by  the  Government,  the  cost  has  gone 
up  and  the  efficiency  down.  Wages  are  raised  under  political 
compulsion,  a  particular  section  is  favored  by  a  lowering  of 


the  rates,  and  the  number  of  eanployees  is.  increased.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  France. 

A  surprisimg  defect  in  the  ■continental  railways — the  criti- 
cism does  not  hold  in  the  ease  of  England,  'because  of  peculiar 
local  conditions — ^is  the  smallness  of  the  cars.  Even  in 
Germany,  where  the  Government  is  progressive  in  its  trans- 
portation policy,  the  cars  are  far  below  the  capacity  of  those 
employed  on  our  roads. 

In  this  brief  review,  we  cannot  pretend  to  touch  on  more 
than  a  few  of  the  more  important  questions  raised.  The 
book  will,  however,  repay  a  careful  perusal.  ( 'Transporta- 
tion in  Europe,"  by  Logan  D.  MePherson.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.) 


THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

An  interesting  volume  on  textiles,  edited  by  A.  F.  Barker, 
M.Sc,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Copp,  Clark  Co.  Only  a 
short  introduction  is  given  to  the  early  or  historical  phases 
of  the  subject.  The  main  discussion  is  on  the  present  practice 
in  factories  devoted  to  the  various  kinds  of  textile  weaving. 
The  book,  while  it  goes  in  detail  into  the  woollen  and  cotton 
industries,  is  not  so  technical  as  to  be  uninteresting  even  to 
the  man  outside  the  trade.  To  those  directly  engaged  in  the 
industry  it  should  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
("Textiles,"  by  A.  F.  Barker,  M.Sc.  Published  by  the  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Toronto.    Price,  $1.80.) 


BOOK  ON  FOUNDRY  PRACTICE. 

A  book  for  foundrymen,  which  will  meet  with  a  ready  wel- 
come, has  just  been  issued  by  the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
"  General  Foundry  Practice,"  by  William  Roxburgh,  is  a  prac- 
tical work  including  a  number  of  special  articles  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Ironmonger,  revised  and 
amplified  in  the  present  volume.  To  these  have  been  added 
chapters  on  new  subjects,  making  the  book  a  satisfactory 
treatise  on  the  general  subjects  of  iron  founding,  pattern  mak- 
ing and  casting.  ("General  Foundry  Practice,"  by  William 
Roxburgh.  Published  by  the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto.  Price, 
$3.15.) 


PRICE  LISTS  WANTED. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  New 
Zealand,  has  written  stating  that  it  would  assist  his  work 
materially  if  manufacturers  would  supply  him  with  price 
lists.  Mr.  Beddoe's  address  is  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


■'Them  Gol-Darned  Canadians  have  been  working  too  much 
on  their  'Imperial  Preference'  Road,  Taft." 

— From  the  News. 
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BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 

One  Twentieth  of  Sugar  Consumed  in  Canada  is  Produced  from  Home  Grown 
Beets.  Enormous  Development  Possible.  A  Market  for  500,000,000  Pounds  Annually. 
Profitable  for  Farmers.    A  Sketch  of  Industry  in  Canada. 


THE  iannual  consum'ption  of  sugar  in  Canada  amounts  to 
the  enormous  total  of  500,0€0,0'00  pounds,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  $20, 000,00-0. , 
A'bO'ut  five  per  cent,  of  this  amount  is  supijlied  by  O'ur  own 
beet  sugar  indusitry.      The  remaining  ninety-five  per  cent, 
repre-sents  the  possible  development  of  that  industry  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  mianufaoture  of  sugar  from  ibeets  'hias  during  the  past 
hundred  years  marked  an  industrial!  revolution  such  as  is 
seldom  experienced.  Before  t'hait  time  cane  sugar  was  the 
staple,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  were  deipendent  upon  the 


to  1891,  were  worked  on  such  an  inadequate  scale  that  noth- 
ing hut  failure  was  possible  for  them.  During  that  earlier 
periiO'd  'factories  were  estaiblished  at  Coaticook,  Berthier  and 
Farnbam;  exipents  -were  brought  from  France  to  superintend 
the  work,  and  farmers  were  induced  to  grow  the  roo-ts.  Lack 
of  capital,  ignorance  of  ithe  local  conditions  of  root-growing, 
and  generail  inexperience  brought  upion  them  an  inevitable 
failure. 

In  an  ind-ustry,  the  conditions  of  the  'Operations  of  which 
are  so  peouiiar,  w'here  the  margin  of  profit  is  low,  where  the 
season  is  short,  and  'Where  the  p-lant  is  expensive,  large  capLtai 


Growing  Sugar  Beets 


supply  of  tropical  co-untries  for  their  raw  suppiy.  With 
the  introduction  of  t'he  bet't  sugar  induEitry,  it  became  possible 
for  the  countries  of  E'uroipe  to  supply  their  O'vvn  demands. 
That  is,  the  gro'wth  was  enlarged,  from  the  tropical  belt  to 
include  t'he  tempenate  zone,  and  Europe  became  self-sufficient 
in  this  respect. 

At  present,  through  their  development  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  following  countries  of  Bu,r0iPe  are  'producing  enough 
sugar  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements:  Germany,  Austri'a, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Hol'land,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway, 
Siweden,  Denmark,  Roumania,  Bulgaria  'and  Servia.  These 
countries  produce  annually  mearlly  six  miillion  tons  of  sai'gar, 
of  which  they  consume  o'ne-'haLf  and  export  the  remainder. 

Ten  Years'  Experience. 

The  beeit  sugar  ind'US'try  tos  no'W  reached  its  t-enth  year  in 
Canada  as  a  going  business.    Earlier  experiments,  from  1881 


has  to  be  invested,  and  a  complete  plant  operated  from  the 
start.  Experience  has  its  value.  In  the  revival  of  the  industry 
ten  years  ago,  the  weiaknesses  of  the  earlier  efforrs  wei'e  to 
some  extent  avoided,  and  althougth  in  some  oases  like  con- 
ditions prod'uced  like  results,  sugar-making  from  beets  is  'now 
an  estaiblis'hed  Canadi'a'n  ind'US'try.  Factories  are  in  operation 
at  Wallacehurg  and  Bierlln,  owned  and  operated  'by  the  Domin- 
ion Sug'ar  Co.,  and  at  Raymon.d,  Allberta. 

Difficulties  of  Industry. 

S'Ugar  manufacturing  in  Canada  requires  extraordinary 
skill  on  account  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  climate.  It 
is  difRcuHt,  exiceipt  at  large  cost,  to  'protect  'stores  of  beets 
against  winter  .frosts;  and  if  after  they  are  frozen,  the  ro'ots 
are  tih.awed  b.£'fo.re  .the  su.gar  co.ntent  is  rem.oved  the  value 
is  lost.  This  confines  the  regular  operation  of  the  factory 
to  the  few  months  after  t'he  beets  are  delivered;  a  .period  noi 
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exceeding  one  hundred  days.  The  difficulty  of  organizing  am 
expert  staff  of  workmen  each  year,  and  of  paying  dividends 
on  the  inves'tmeint  by  ithe  opeTiatLon  of  the  factory  for  three 
months  out  of  twelve,  bid  fair  to  wreck  the  i,ndustry  agaim; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  factories  were  compelled  to 
cease  operations,  in  view  of  the  diifflculties  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

A  Remedy  Proposed. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon,  President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Wallaceburg  Sugar  Co.,  now  the 
Dominiom  Sugar  Co.,  suggested  a  remedy,  which  has  since  been 
used  with  excellent  results.  The  suggested  remedy  comsdsted 
of  an  arrangement  whereby  beet  sugar  manufacturers  should 
be  allowed  to  imiport  a  certain  percentage  of  raw  sugar  at  a 
special  tariff  rate,  ip  order  that  their  factories  might  be  run 
steadily  for  the  entire  twelve  mo-nths. 

The  regular  rates  provide  for  a  duty  of  31%  cents  per  100 
lbs.  on  sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  imported  under 
the  British  preference,  45  cents  if  under  the  intermeddate  tariff 


Size  of  Sugar  Market. 

"Putting  our  present  co'nsumption  of  sugar  at  500,000,000 
pownd'S,  with  a  value  of  $20,000,000,"  says  a  Government  com- 
missioner after  an  investigation  of  the  industry,  "the  share 
going  to  the  growers  of  sugar  came  and  sugar  beet  and  to  Che 
manufacibureirs  of  raw  sugar  in  foreign  countries,  together  with 
freight,  insurance,  commissioins,  duties,  etc.,  is  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  w'hole  value,  and  the  share  to  Canadian  re- 
finers about  ten  per  cent.,  of  whioh  about  six  per  cent,  is  paid 
for  labor  and  the  cosit  of  management.  This  year  we  grew  in 
Canada  366,000  acres  of  Imdian  corn,  wbic'h  had  a  market 
value  of  nearly  $12,000,000.  On  less  than  one-half  of  that 
area,  or  say  160,000  acres,  we  can  grow  all  the  beet  roots  re- 
quired to  produce  500,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  at  the 
iprice  paid  for  beets  in  the  Indian  corn  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex  this  year  farmers  would  realize  ou  a  wihoie  crop  $10,- 
OOO.O'OO — nearly  all  of  it  for  the  com.pensation  of  labor  on  the 
land,  and  leaving  $10,000,000  more  to  be  divided  among  manu- 
facturers, refiners  and  the  trade." 


Dominion  Sugar  Company's  Plant  in  Wallaceburg.    View  of  Third  Floor. 


and  52  cents  if  under  the  geueral  tariff,  and  one  cent  per 
100  lbs.  for  each  additional  degree  above  75.  But  for  a  period 
ending  Decenrber  3l3t,  1909  (and  this  original  provision  has 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  two  years,  arid  after  that  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years,  during  which  latter  period  ouly 
one-half  the  amount,  or  pound  for  pound,  can  be  imiported), 
raw  sugar  as  here  described  may  be  imponted  to  be  refined  in 
Canada  to  the  extemt  of  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar  refined 
during  the  current  three  years  from  sugar  produced  in  Canada 
from  Canadian  beet-root,  under  regulations  and  with  the 
special  'permission  of  the  De^partment  of  Customs  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  31%  cents  per  100  lbs.  testing  not  more  than  75 
degrees  by  the  polariscope,  and  one  cent  for  each  additional 
degree.  A-nd  to  sugar  so  imported  the  special  or  dum.ping 
duty  does  not  aipply.  The  plan  is  working  out  very  satisfac- 
torily to  the  Canadian  refiner.  It  keeps  his  capital  and  plamt 
at  steauy  earnings,  and  enables  'him  to  retain  the  service  of 
his  accounting  staff,  his  exiperts  and  laborers  without  the  loss 
or  distraction  inherent  in  a  short  campaign  and  a  long  vaca- 
tion in  any  kind  of  human  industry,  and  it  maintains  for  him 
the  conditions  which  establish  a  continuity  of  trade  from 
yer.r^to  yean. 


Few  industries  in  Canada  are  able  to  show  an  annual 
market  of  such  dimensions.  What  'has  been  done  througho'ut 
Europe  in  satisfying  tbe  needs  of  the  ipeople  by  local  cultiva- 
tion and  manufa'Citure  can  'be  done  here. 

Co-operation  between  farmer  and  reifi'ner  is  necessary.  The 
manufac'tureir  must  be  assureid  in  advance  of  getting  a  certain 
supply  of  ibeets.  He  accordingly  enters  into  'a  contract  with 
the  fanmors  who  are  willing  'to  engage  in  the  work,  to  d'evote 
a  specified  number  of  acres  to  this  crop.  These  contracts  are 
closed  no't  later  than  the  first  of  the  year.  Having  th'us  a 
fairly  accurate  ideia  of  the  crop  to  'be  toandled  the  refiner  can 
make  his  necessary  preparations.  In  all  cases  he  supplies  the 
seed,,  at  a  low  ccst,  to  the  farmers.  Then  he  sends  c-ut  experts 
to  instruct  them  in  the  'best  methods  of  cultivation.  This 
educational  work  is  carried  on  thiro'Ughout  the  growimg  sea- 
son, with  good  results  for  both  the  grower  and  the  refine'r. 

Increasing  Values. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  difference  in 
the  yi'eld  of  various  beets.  'O'ne  'farm'or  in  Alberta,  'during  the 
firist  year  of  his  »  p^rience,  grew  6  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre. 
The  next  year  this  'was  raised  to  7  tons,  and  the  third  to  9 
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tons.  In  Oiiitario  the  average  is  12  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the 
peTcentage  of  sugar  is  over  13.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  whiich  is 
far  advanced  in  this  class  of  agrieuliture,  the  craps  run  as 
high  as  25  tons  to  the  acre.  In  Europe,  as  a  result  O'f  Longer 
and  better  cultivation,  the  sugar  content  bas  risen  to  21  per 
cenit.  As  an  inducemeint  to  greater  oajre  in  cultivation  the 
rate  of  payment  is  made  on  a  basis  of  roots  containing  not 
more  than  12  :per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  a  bonus  is  paid  for  every 
temth  of  one  per  cent,  increase  in  the  sugar  content.  On  the 
basis  of  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets  containing  12  per  cent.,  the  rate 
is  $4.83  1-3  for  13  per  cent.,  $5.16  2-3  for  14  per  cent.,  $5.50 
for  15  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  In  the  year  of  1909  the  average 
price  paid  by  the  Dominion  Sugar  Co.  was  $5.90,  ■wihich  s'hows 
a  straight  boons  of  $1.40  a  ton  over  ithe  conitract  price. 

As  an  illustration  of  tbe  value  of  tbe  Industry  to  the 
farmter,  we  take  three  or  four  examples  from  Hast  year's  grow- 
ers, taken  at  random.  One  sowed  6  acres  in  beets,  grew  100 
tons,  an'd  received  for  them  $581.31.  Another  sowed  30  acres, 
grew  302  tons,  and  received  $1,747.30.  A  third  sowed  18 
acres,  grew  220  tons,  and  received  $1,250.96.    These  are  just 


juice  goes  to  'the  measuring  tank  and  is  tested  for  specific 
gravity. 

The  residue  in  the  battery  is  called  exhaust  feed  pulp, 
or  puip  wbioh  is  raised  by  a  screw  conveyor  and  the  water 
squeezed  out.  Thence  by  means  of  a  conveyor  it  is  loaded  on 
oars  for  sibipment,  or  sent  lo  the  pulp  pile  to  be  taken  away 
by  farmers  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

The  juice  from  the  measuring  tank  is  pumped  through 
rebeaters  to  the  first  carbonatation  station,  wbere  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  lime  in  tbe  form  of  milk  of  lime  is  added 
for  clarifying.  Tben  tibe  excess  of  lime  is  precipitated  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid  gias.  Tbe  lime  is  burnt  in  tbe  com- 
pany's own  kilns,  and  tbe  escaping  gas  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  pumps,  washed,  and  forced  back  to  the  mixture  of  juice  and 
lime.  This  mixture  is  treated  with  carbonic  acid  until  a 
filtered  sample  shows  0.1  per  cent,  of  lime  still  in  solution. 
Tbe  juice  is  heated  to  90  degrees  C.  and  forced  by  a  pressure 
pump  through  filter  presses,  where  it  is  fully  separated  from 
all  precipitated  matter,  and  then  runs  by  its  own  gravity  to 
the  second  carbonatation  station. 


Interior  View  of  Sugar  Factory,  showing  Diffusion  Battery. 


an  example  of  wbat  many  are  doing.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Gordon  that  for  tbe  present  year  of  1910  the 
farmers  around  Wallaceburg  will  receive  $400,000  for  their 
beet  crop;  those  around  Berlin  will  receive  $150,000,  and  those 
in  Alberta  about  $125,000.  'Figured  out  by  the  acre  the  revenue 
avera'ges  from  $50  to  $75.  .Oons'ldering  tbe  cost  of  seed  au'd 
cultivation  it  has  been  held  that  an  acre  of  sugar  beets  has  the 
net  value  of  an  acre  of  fall  wbeiat  at  40  busbels  to  the  acre, 
wben  wheat  sells  for  a  dollar  a  -busbel. 

Method  of  Manufacture. 

The  general  method  of  manufacturing,  after  the  roots  are 
delivered'  to  tbe  storage  sheds,  is  given  briefly  as  follows: 

From  the  sheds  tbe  beets  are  fl'Umed  by  water  into  the 
factory,  'and  on  the  way  are  separated  as  well  as  'po'ssible 
from  weeds,  gravel  or  stone  and  adbering  soil.  The  roots  are 
raised  by  a  large  wheel  to  the  'wasber,  where  they  are  thor- 
oughly clea'ned,  and  are  thence  raised  to  automatic  scales  for 
weigihing  and  dropped  into  tbe  'Slicing  machine.  The  richer 
the  beets  are  in  sugar  the  finer  they  are  sliced.  The  sliced 
pro'diucts,  called  cos'Settes,  are  carried  through  a  mova'ble 
chute  to  the  diffusion  battery,  where  'the  sugar  jiuice  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  action  of  warm  water.    From  the  battery  tbe 


In  tbe  second  carbonatation  a  small  amount  of  lime  is 
adlded  again,  and  carboinic  acid  gas  is  forced  into  the  juice 
until  a  filtered  sample  of  it  shows  0.03  per  cent,  of  lime.  After 
this  'the  juices  are  beated  to  the  boiling  point  and  pumped 
through  another  filter  press  station,  wben  they  'are  separated 
from  all  sediime'nts,  tbe  clear  juice  collected  in  a  special  tank, 
and  pumped  from  tbere  to  tbe  s'ulpibur  station.  In  tbe  latter 
the  j'Uice  is  treated  w;itb  sulpbnrous  acid  obtained  by  burning 
rolle'd  sul'P'bur  until  a  sample  shows  only  a  trace  of  free  lime 
in  solution.  After  beating  up  to  'the  boiling  point  the  juice  is 
filtered  for  the  third  time  thrO'Ugh  gravity  filters.  The  clear 
juice  collected  goes  into  tbe  evaporating  station,  where  it  is 
concentrated  fro'm  a  ten  per  cent,  solutioin  to  a  50  per  cent, 
one.  It  is  now  called  "thick  jnice,"  and  is  filtered  agai'n  'a'nd 
treateid  with  sulpburous  acid  if  found  to  contain  too  m'UC'h 
free  lime. 

The  thick  juice  is  stored  in  special  tan'ks  and  drawn  into 
the  vacuum  p-an.  Tbere  it  is  concentrate-d  until  sugar  crys'tals 
begi-n  to  ap'pear.  These  crystals,  smiall  at  first,  'grow  'by  addi- 
tion of  fresh  quantities  of  tbick  juice  until  tbe  contents  of  the 
vacuum  'pan  do  not  allow  any  fresh  addition  of  j'uice. 

From  the  pan  tbe  mass,  consisti'ng  now  of  sugar  crystals 
and  syrup,  is  discbarged  into  a  mixer,  where  it  is  kept  in 
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motion  by  a  revolving  shaft  wlith  arms.  Tiiis  is  done  to  pie- 
vent  .hardening-  of  t'be  m.ass.  From  *he  mixer  the  ciharge  goes 
into  centrifugal  machines  and  the  crystals  are  separated  from 
the  surrounding  isyrup  by  centrifugal  force.  To  remove,  how- 
ever, all  the  syrup  from  the  crystals  it  is  necessary  to  -wash 
them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wat&r.  After  this  O'peratiooi 
the  sugar  is  ohtained  in  white  crystals  which  contain  yet 
about  2%  per  cent,  of  water.  ThiS'  is  removed  in  the  granula- 
tion stage  through  which  the  sugar  has  'to  pass  by  means  of 
steam  heating  and  a  hig  exhausit  fan  to  draw  off  the  moist 
air.  After  leaving  the  graniulator  the  sugar  is  ready  to  be 
packed  in  barrels  or  bags  and  sent  to  the  market. 

The  syrup  separated  in  the  centrifugal  machines  is  concen- 
trated in  a  special  vacuum  'Pan  and  iput  intiO  crystallizers, 
which  are  large  iron  cylinders  with  a  revoHving  shaft  and  arms 


Delivering  Beets  to  the  Factory 

to  keep  the  mass  always  in  motion.  After  two  or  three  days 
in  the  crystallizers  the  contents  are  discharged  into  a  mixer 
for  the  second  mass,  and  thence  into  special  centrifugal 
machines  where  ithe  second  or  brown  sugar  is  separated  from 
the  surrounding  syrup,  now  called  molasses.  This  browm 
sugar  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  in  hot  sulp'iiiur  juice  to 
liquors  of  about  50  ,per  cent,  sugar,  then  ntterett  ana  united 
with  the  thick  juice  ohtaim&d  in  the  former  oiperation  and  sent 
to  the  first  vacuum  pan  to  be  there  boiled  to  sugar. 

The  molasses  ohtained  in  the  second  cenitrifugal  machines 
is  mostly  so  low  that  another  concentration  would  not  yield 
enough  sugar  in  paying  quantities,  and  it  is  shipped  to  dis- 
tillers for  manufacture  into  alcohol. 


PROPOSAL  TO  HOLD  EXHIBITION. 

MR.  THOS.  BAGNALL,  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  is 
endeavoring  to  organize  an  exhibition  of  manufactures 
and  natural  products  of  Canada  in  South  Africa,  to 
commence  in  .January,  1911.  Mr.  Bagnall  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  organizing  similar  exhibitions  of  South 
African  products  and  manufactures,  and  feels  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  kind  he  now  proposes  would  go  far  in  building 
up  Canadian  export  trade  with  South  Africa.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  open  an  exhibition  in  Cape  Town,  afterwards  moving 
It  to  .Johannesburg,  Durban  and  other  important  trade  cen- 
tres in  that  country.  He  is  endeavoring  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Elder  Dempster  Co.  for  special  rates  on  ex- 
hibits to  South  Africa  from  Canadian  ports,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  latter  company  will  arrange  to  carry  such  ship- 
ments free. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisional  prospectus 
as  forwarded  by  Mr.  Bagnall: 

1.  I  propose  that  the  Exhibition  should  visit  the  following 
principal  centres,  viz..  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Ea^t  Lon- 
don, King  Williams  Town,  or  Queenstown,  Kimberley,  Bloem- 
fontein,  Durban,  Pietermaritzburg,  Pretoria,  .Johannesburg. 


2.  Every  effort  w^iilcl  be  made  to  secure  the  peisonal  in- 
terest of  merchants  and  buyers  in  each  centre. 

3.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  vould  be  £100 
for  each  firm  exhibiting,  this  to  cover  all  charges,  such  as 
100  square  feet  of  space,  rent,  lighting,  carriage  from  town 
to  town.  Exhibits  to  be  delivered  free  of  all  charges  at  Cape 
Town. 

4.  Commission  to  be  allowed  me  on  all  goods  exported  to 
South,  Africa  by  firms  exhibiting.  Amount  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  according  to  character  of  goods. 

5.  One  hundred  square  feet  of  exhibit  means  that  the 
manufacturers  are  only  paying  two  shillings  per  square  foot 
for  an  exhibition  in  ten  principal  centres  in  South  Africa, 
personal  effort  to  be  exerted  to  induce  merchants  and  buyers 
to  inspect  and  order. 

6.  Exhibits  to  be  packed  in  strong  wooden  cases,  lids 
fitted  with  bolts  and  screws  for  purpose  of  repacking.  Ex- 
hibits should  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height  when  set  out. 

7.  Every  line  to  bear  a  tag  with  prime  cost  of  article 
f.o.b.  Canada  and  c.i.f.  Durban,  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth 
and  Cape  Town. 

8.  Exhibits  would  be  sold  for  account  of  manufacturers, 
or  returned,  as  may  be  desired. 

9.  Manufacturers  would  be  supplied  with  a  detailed 
account  from  each  centre,  with  notes  and  suggestions,  as 
found  necessary  from  interviews  with  merchants  and  buyers. 

10.  To  ensure  success  at  least  fifty  to  eighty  firms  must 
exhibit. 

11.  The  Exhibition  would  be  opened  in  each  centre  by 
some  prominent  gentleman,  and  every  means  adopted  to 
boom  Canadian  articles. 

12.  The  Exhibition  would  be  open  to  the  public  in  the 
evenings,  and  to  be  opened  first  in  Cape  Town  early  in 
January,  1911. 

Mr.  Bagnall  writes:  "  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  cus- 
toms preference  Canada  has  with  South  Africa,  there  should 
be  great  opportunities  as  against  United  States  of  America 
for  their  manufactus'ers.  I  should  like  to  see  at  least  one 
hundred  firms  in  this  Exhibition,  as  this  would  then  enable 
me  to  well  advertise  and  invite  merchants  to  dinners,  and 
have  a  public  luncheon  at  each  place  on  the  opening.  In  the 
event  of  any  firm  requiring  more  than  100  square  feet  of 
space  the  charge  would  be  in  proportion,  say,  150  square 
feet,  £150,  and  so  on. 

"  The  following  is  somewhere  about  what  I  estimated  the 
cost  of  running  same  would  be: 


Rent  of  Halls    £4,000 

Advertising   1,000 

Assistants    1,000 

Carriage,  Rail  and  Ship                   ...  1,000 

Opening  Luncheons    1,000 

Personal  Expenses    1,500 

Insurance  and  Sundries    500 


£10,000 

"  This  would  be  proportionately  reduced  if  less  than  one 
hundred  firms  came  in;  if  more  than  one  hundred,  then  it 
would  be  my  profit." 


The  Office  Specialty  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited, 
have  let  the  contract  for  new  factory  buildings  at  Newmarket, 
the  work  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Jt  is  estimated  that 
the  new  buildings  will  cost  over  $75,000.  The  successful  con- 
tractor for  the  work  is  Mr.  John  L.  Youngs,  Stratford,  Ontario. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  0.  E.  Tench,  of  Newmarket,  Ontario. 
This  will  give  an  additional  fioor  space  of  63,000  feet  to  the 
present  plant. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Statement  by  Technical  Education  Committee  of  Canadian  Manufacturers  Assoc= 
iation  before  Commission  at  its  Toronto  Meeting.  Urge  the  Necessity  of  Schools 
to  Replace  Training,  Formerly  given  by  Apprenticeship. 


THE  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  approaching  the 
problem  of  Technical  Education  with  open  minds. 
In  a  country  v,  hose  physical  conditions  are  so  varied 
there  must  be  coniiderable  diversity  of  interest.  It  is 
therefore  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation regarding  technical  education  which  is  appli- 
cable all  over  Canada.  In  this  respect  Canada  differs 
greatly  from  Germany,  France  and  England,  where  the 
best  systems  of  technical  education  are  to  be  found  to-day.  In 
these  countries  there  are  no  vast  areas  similar  to  our 
prairie  provinces,  in  which  practically  no  manufacturing  is 
carried  on.  It  is  possible  in  these  countries  to  develop  uni- 
formity in  the  technical  education  systems.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  will  ever  be  possible  in  Canada.  The  situation 
is  further  complicated  in  Canada  by  the  constitutional  enact- 
ments placing  the  administration  of  the  educational  systems 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces.  No  doubt  your  honor- 
able body  is  fully  seized  with  these  basic  considerations. 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  therefore,  the  com- 
[  mittee  before  you  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  a  general 
finding  on  the  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada,  your 
report  should  include  separate,  detailed  accounts  of  the  con- 
ditions in  each  province,  together  with  your  recommendations 
based  on  these  conditions,  so  that  each  province  can  proceed 
to  carry  out  your  suggestions  without  reference  to  the  other 
provinces  or  to  the  Federal  Government.  By  treating  each 
^province  as  a  unit  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Commission  will 
expedite  the  development  of  technical  education  very  materi- 
ally. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  in  studying  this 
question,  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  has  been  handicapped 

I  by  the  dearth  of  authoritative  information  of  any  kind  on  the 

II  subject  in  Canada.  Technical  education  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Canada.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  lack  of  information  re- 
garding it,  but  those  of  our  educationists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  it  are  not  agreed  as  to  how  far  it  should  be  incor- 
porated in  our  present  school  systems.  In  fact  it  mav  be 
truthfully  said  that  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  technical  education,  indus- 
trial training  and  the  other  terms  used  in  this  connection. 
It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  'Commission  should  clear  the 
air  by  authoritatively  defining  some  of  these  terms  for  the 
information  of  the  Canadian  people.  We  would  respectfully 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  following  con- 
siderations:— 

I.  Decline  of  Apprentice  System. 

The  widespread  desire  of  manufacturers  the  world  over  for 
technical  education  during  the  past  generation  is  due  almost 
altogether  to  the  decline — indeed  one  might  say  to  the  break- 
down of  the  old  apprentice  system.    Without  fully  tracing  the 
causes,  with  which   your  body  is  already  familiar,  of  the 
failure  of  the  time-honored  method  of  educating  journeymen 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  industrialism,  it  may  be 
^  accepted  as  a  fact.    Even  in  those  trades  in  which  it  still 
^exists  nominally,  it  is  rendered  useless  by  severe  limitations 
J  placed  on  it.    In  the  molding  trade,  for  example,  the  regu- 
ji  lations  in  this  city  demand  that  there  shall  be  only  one  appren- 
H  tice  for  every  eight  journeymen.    As  the  period  of  apprentice- 


ship is  fixed  at  four  years,  this  means  that  a  full  generation 
must  elapse  before  there  is  a  new  journeyman  to  take  the  place 
of  an  old  one.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  death 
was  the  only  source  of  removal  of  a  working  journeyman  in 
that  period,  the  ratio  is  still  out  of  all  proportion.  Actuarial 
tables  show  that  a  journeyman  molder  lasts  much  less  than 
thirty-two  years.  But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  many  molders  desert  their  trade  for  other  occupa- 
tions, develop  into  foremen  or  commence  business  for  them- 
selves, the  result  of  the  restrictions  is  apparent.  Owing  to 
the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  to  all  classes  of  Canadian 
citizens  through  the  rapid  development  of  Canada,  particularly 
in  the  West  during  the  past  ten  years,  your  Committee  believe 
that  the  number  of  journeymen  who  desert  their  trades  is 
higher  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country.  This  condition 
will  in  all  probability  prevail  for  another  generation.  Every 
year  when  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  are  announced  large 
numbers  of  employees  in  the  factories  of  Eastern  Canada  desert 
their  occupations  to  go  West  and  become  farmers  or  make 
their  living  in  some  other  way.  This  makes  the  restrictions 
on  the  apprentice  system  even  more  onerous  than  they  other- 
wise would  be. 

2.  Need  of  Competently  Trained  Foremen,  Superin- 
tendents, Etc. 

K  Even  were  the  apprentice  system  in  good  working  order 
\  to-day,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  the  highly  specialized  industries  of  this  century.  The 
greatest  difficulty  manufacturers  have  to  face  is  the  securing 
I  of  competent  well-trained  mechanical  experts  to  act  as  fore- 
Imen,  superintendents,  managers,  etc.  Such  men  must  not  only 
be  well  up  in  actual  trade  practices,  but  must  also  l^now  the 
\^theory  of  their  work.  The  old  apprentice  system  could  meet 
the  first  requirement,  but  it  would  have  to  undergo  important 
modifications  to  fulfil  the  second  condition.  It  is  probable 
that  it  could  be  developed  so  as  to  provide  theoretical  training 
if  it  were  free  from  restrictions.  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  splendid  systems  developed  by  several  firms  in 
the  United  States,  notably  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Machine  Co. 
of  Providence,  The  General  Electric  Co.  of  Schenectady.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia,  The  Hoe  Press 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  and  several  others.  We  would  request 
that  the  Commission  devote  special  attention  to  those  systems 
when  visiting  the  United  States.  They  show  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  how  theoretical  training  can  be  co-related  with 
shop  practice. 

It  is  the  dearth  of  competent  executive  men  for  the  shops 
[  that  impairs  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Canadian  factories 
I  more  than  anything  else.    Very  few  of  these  men  can  be 
recruited  from  the  mechanics  of  this  country  because  of  the 
lack  of  technical  education  facilities.    It  is  true  these  facilities 
are  supplied  on  a  limited  scale  by  a  few  Canadian  firms,  but 
the  movement  has  not  'developed  far  enough  to  improve  condi- 
tions to  any  extent.    The  result  is  that  many  of  the  factory 
>1  executives,  as  well  as  many  of  the  highest  paid  artisans,  are 
recruited  from  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  where  technical  education  has  been  established  for 
many  years.    The  systems  to  be  adopted  in  Canada  should 
jjaim  primarily  at  remedying  this  evil. 
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3. — Provide  Technical  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Your  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that 
our  educational  systems  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  pre- 
paring pupils  for  commercial  or  professional  careers.  Very 
little  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  pupil,  who,  when  a  certain 
state  in  his  education  is  reached,  fails  to  respond  to  the  effort 
of  the  teacher.  This  pupil  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  an  idler 
at  once.  Very  probably  his  awakening  mind  is  attracted  by 
mental  food  other  than  that  offered  him  in  the  rigid  curricu- 
lum of  our  present  system.  He  may  desire  to  work  with  his 
hands  and  through  a  different  system  could  easily  be  interested 
in  studies  which  would  tend  to  guide  those  hands  in  their 
work.  This  pupil  should  not  be  turned  out  of  the  schools  in 
a  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind.  He  should'  be  retained  until 
definite  convictions  have  been  reached  as  to  what  purpose  he 
shall  devote  his  life. 

Under  our  present  educational  system  many  pupils  are 
driven  by  the  system  itself,  or  by  their  parents,  into  com- 
i  mercial  and  professional  life,  who  would  be  much  better  suited 
J I  for  executive  positions  in  our  work  shops.  Too  often  parents 
do  not  realize  the  prizes  that  are  available  in  industrial  life 
and  only  in  recent  years  have  our  educational  authorities 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  system  as  at  present 
devised  tends  to  take  the  youth  of  the  country  away  from 
industrial  life. 

The  question  presents  itself:  How  can  he  be  retained  under 
the  beneficent  influence  of  discipline  and  study  longer  ?  We 
would  suggest  that  some  plan  be  adopted  along  the  lines 
recommended  recently  by  the  Senior  Principal  of  Toronto 
High  Schools,  to  whose  report  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  Commission's  attention.    Preliminary  courses  in  technical 

\  education  to  fit  in  with  the  practical  work  of  the  manual 
training  schools,  perhaps,  might  be  provided  in  the  higher 
I  classes  of  the  Public  Schools  and  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 

^High  Schools.  These  courses  should  be  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  to  reach  the  pupils  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
ordinary  book-learning  courses,  and  whose  wish  it  is  to  learn 
a  trade. 

4.  — Shop  Practice. 

^       In  connection  with  these  preliminary  courses,  advanced 
,  courses  in  technical  training  should  be  established  in  separate 
^\  buildings.    These  schools  should  have  the  same  standing  as 
the  present  high  school,  and  should  contain  shops  where  actual 
trade  practices  could  be  taught. 

5.  — Night  Classes. 

Night  classes  should  be  given  in  the  advanced  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  remain  in 
schools  in  the  day  time  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  take 
the  preliminary  courses.  These  night  classes  should  be  con- 
tinued over  the  entire  year  as  far  as  possible. 

6.— Provide  for  Individuality  of  Pupils  if  Possible. 

In  drawing  up  the  curriculum  for  the  preliminary  and 
advanced  courses,  provision  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to 
give  greater  scope  for  the  individuality  of  the  pupils.  This 
would  tend  to  produce  the  type  of  men  required  to  fill  execu- 
tive positions  in  our  industries,  probably  more  quickly  than 
any  other  means  that  could  be  adopted.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  too  much  freedom  in  this  direction  might  defeat 
the  object  in  view.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  development 
of  the  system  along  these  lines  would  prove  expensive,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  something  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 


7. — Question  of  Cost. 

The  question  of  cost  naturally  looms  up  in  considering  the 
problem  of  technical  education.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  development  of  technical  education  is  going  to  cost  a 
considerable  amount,  but  we  feel  that  it  will  be  money  well 
spent  and  hope  that  when  the  report  of  your  honorable  body 
is  published,  it  will  educate  the  citizens  of  Canada  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  larger 
cities  and  municipalities  should  not  be  expected  to  provide 
facilities  for  technical  education  for  all  the  territory  in  their 
vicinity,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present,  unless  provision 
is  made  for  outside  financial  aid.  It  is  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  biggest  schools  will  be  situated  in  the  big  cities  and 
that  many  of  the  pupils  will  come  from  outside  the  cities.  "We 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  Federal  and  Provincial  aid 
should  be  provided.  This  method  has  been  followed  with 
great  success  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  should  be  adopted  here.  Otherwise  the  bigger 
municipalities  will  shrink  from  providing  the  funds  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  proper  schools. 

8. — Native  Canadian  Industries. 

There  are  few  things  which  cannot  be  made  in  Canada  to 
advantage,  therefore  every  industry  should  be  considered. 
Those  now  established  will  naturally  have  the  first  claim  upon 
your  attention,  but  you  will  doubtless  take  into  special  con- 
sideration the  development  or  establishment  of  those  indus- 
tries whose  raw  material  is  a  natural  product  of  Canada. 

J  g. — Alternating  Classes — Shop  and  School. 

In  connection  with  the  advanced  schools  provision  should 
be  made  wherever  feasible  for  the  establishment  of  courses  of 
study  in  which  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  alternate  in  shop 
and  school  work.  In  some  industries  local  manufacturers  can 
be  found  who  will  co-operate  in  arranging  these  courses,  which 
have  proven  most  beneficial  and  successful  in  certain  United 
States  cities.  The  pupils  spend,  say,  two  weeks  in  certain 
school  and  laboratory  work,  and  then  go  to  a  factory  for  two 
weeks,  where  they  see  an  exemplification  of  the  processes  they 
have  just  studied.  Their  place  in  the  class-room  is  taken  by 
another  division  who  follow  them  again  in  the  factory,  and  so 
on.  This  method  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  development  of 
thoroughly  trained  mechanics,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  who  have  a  special  aptitude  along 
mechanical  lines. 

10. — Local  Conditions  to  be  Considered. 

As  far  as  possible  the  technical  education  facilities  in  any 
section  of  the  country  should  be  developed  along  special  lines 
to  meet  local  requirements.    There  should  be  a  certain  amount 
,  of  latitude  allowed  the  educational  boards  of  the  different 
municipalities,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  suit  the  courses  they 
goffer  to  the  industrial  requirements  of  their  vicinity.  The 
^desire  for  uniformity  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes. 

In  submitting  the  above  summary  of  its  views  on  the  im- 
portant subject  into  which  it  is  the  duty  of  your  honorable 
body  to  enquire,  the  Committee  represented  before  you  desire 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  recommendations  herein  are  not  its 
last  word  on  the  subject.  As  your  investigations  proceed  and 
new  evidence  is  brought  out  at  different  centres  in  which  sit- 
tings are  held,  the  Committee  may  see  some  of  the  problems 
the  country  has  to  face  in  connection  with  technical  education 
in  a  new  light.  In  that  event  it  may  take  the  liberty  of  amend- 
ing or  adding  to  its  suggestions. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  APPRENTICES. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  evidence  at  Gait  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Education  educed  the  fact  that  the  crux  of  the 
whole  movement  is  the  supply  of  apprentices.  It  suggests 
that  a  most  abnormal  understanding  of  requirements  is  held 
by  organized  labor,  as  their  declared  policy  is  a  firm  and 
determined  limitation  of  apprentices. 

These  two  sentences  may  be  worth  dwelling  on  for  a  little, 
and  to  facilitate,  the  term  "  employer  "  will  cover  every  and 
ail  kinds  who  employ  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  artisans  and  all 
skilled  help,  in  any  line  of  occupation.  "  Shops  "  will  mean 
factories,  yards,  offices,  workrooms  and  all  places  wihere 
skilled  help  is  found  in  any  occupation. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  any  line  of  industry 
is  efficient  help,  and  workmen  wibo  have  grown  up  in  the 
shop  make  the  most  steady  and  ireliable  workmen.  A  shop 
becomes  to  such  a  one  his  alma  mater,  and  it's  a  poor  student 
who  does  not  regard  his  alma  mater  with  deep  regard  and 
loyalty.  To  meet  this  requirement  every  shop  should  have  a 
full  quota  lOf  apprentices,  and  as  lads  rarely  know  their  own 
ability,  adaptation  to  a  vocation  should  govern,  and  they  need 
proper  guiaance. 

Then  completeness  in  shop  education  is  essential.  This 
will  be  very  greatly  aided  by  the  technical  school,  and  very 
largely  assisted  by  visits  to  other  shops.  Very  good  results 
will  follow  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  other  processes. 

Apprentices  should  not  be  kept  too  long  at  a  time  at  one 
class  of  work.  They  lose  heart  and  do  not  think  they  are 
making  progress.  A  change,  for  a  while,  excites  an  ambi- 
tion, and  if  necessary  to  return  to  foirmer  work  it  will  be 
better  understood.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  have 
advanced  apprentices  used  as  instructors  for  beginners.  It 
renews  their  association  with  their  earlier  work. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that,  unless  bound  by  articles, 
apprentices  frequently  leave  employment  in  one  shop  to  take 
work  in  another,  for  a  small  advance  in  pay,  and  the  work 
may  be  of  an  entirely  different  class. 

Therefore,  apprentices  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  solely 
to  get  an  increase  in  pay.  Employers  should  not  take 
apprentices  from  another  shop  without  conferring  with  their 
superintendent  or  employer.  Respect  for  a  competitor  or 
another  employer  regarding  apprentices  should  be  inviolate. 
The  future  value  of  an  apprentice  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  should  be  of  more  importance  than  the  temporary 
needs  of  a  foreman  or  shop,  no  matter  how  great  its  size  or 
its  product.  During  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  no  organ- 
ized labor  regulations  should  be  allowed  to  govern.  There 
should  be  a  system,  a  policy  for  the  government,  treatment 
and  advancement  of  apprentices.  This  policy  should  be  gen- 
eral, and  not  confined  to  a  locality.  Before  long  it  would  be 
the  custom  to  have  greater  care  in  choosing  an  occupation, 
there  would  be  greater  stability  of  effort,  shop  regulations 
would  be  better  respected  and  better  workmen  would  be  a 
result. 

Nor  should  apprentices  only  be  valued  by  what  they  earn. 
■Judgment  in  pay  is  important.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  a  permanency  in  employment,  and  so  equalized  that 
there  will  be  a  proper  distribution  of  apprentices.  The  value 
and  class  of  work  done  should  govern.  This  would  ensure 
an  earnest  effort. 

Earnings  in  excess  of  apprenticeship  pay  would  be  cired- 
ited  to  the  account  of  the  earner  and  a  percentage  would  be 
debited  against  the  losses  in  time  and  material  of  the  earlier 
days  of  his  apprenticeship;  the  balance  to  be  paid  to  him  on 


completion  of  his  term  or,  by  the  consent  of  his  employer,  to 
meet  technical  education  requirements. 

Discipline  and  courtesy  should  be  enforced  between  work- 
men and  apprentices,  and  between  apprentices  and  workmen. 
Foremen  should  be  patient  with  apprentices.  An  interest  In 
their  progress  in  the  technical  school,  and  an  endeavor  to 
develop  their  faculties,  will  go  a  long  way  to  develop  their 
faculties  and  bring  out  their  best  efforts. 

Good  apprentices  make  good  workmen,  good  workmen 
make  good  foremen,  good  foremen  make  good  superintendents, 
and  good  superintendents  make  good  employers  and  citizens. 

Employers  should  know  about  their  apprentices,  they 
should  keep  in  touch  with  them  in  work,  school  and  play. 
They  should  take  an  interest  in  the  classes  at  which  their 
apprentices  attend. 

If  these  ideas  can  find  supporters  and  some  united  effort 
be  made,  many  of  the  present  objections  will  disappear.  It 
is  not  expected  that  everyone  will  accept  the  propositions. 
Probably  many  shops  cannot  make  them  apply,  but  some 
movement  foirward  will  develop  better  ideas. 

The  object  is  to  benefit  the  apprentice.  The  result  will 
be  a  self-conscious  appreciation  of  his  own  capability  engen- 
dered, and  a  plentiful  supply  of  skilled  help  from  among  our 
own  people.  They  will  earn  better  wages,  and  increase  the 
output  at  reduced  cost.  This  will  call  for  more  plant,  more 
people  employed,  and  a  more  prosperous  and  contented  people. 

Jas.  p.  Murray. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  TURKEY. 

The  undermentioned  agricultural  implements  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  Turkey  free  of  duty  until  August  14th,  1911: 

All  kinds  of  hand  ploughs;  steam  ploughs;  reapers  and 
binders;  mowers;  rakes  and  hay  tedders,  drawn  by  animals; 
hay  presses;  manure  spreaders;  harrows  and  cultivators, 
drawn  by  animals;  threshing  machines  driven  by  steam  or 
water  power,  or  by  horse  gear,  also  portable  engines  and 
horse  gear  for  the  threshing  machines;  rollers,  plain  and 
toothed;  disc  harrows;  spiked  tooth  harrows;  seed  sowers; 
winnowing  machines,  seed  dressing  machines,  Indian  corn 
shellers,  rice  threshers,  chaff  cutters,  corn  crushers,  root  cut- 
ters, centrifugal  cream  separators,  churns — all  worked  either 
by  hand,  horse  gear,  steam  or  water  power;  potato  and  beet 
diggers,  drawn  by  animals;  scythes  with  wooden  handles;  and 
sprayers. 

Duty-free  admission  will  also  be  accorded  to  the  following 
articles  during  the  same  period,  provided  that  special  appli- 
cation for  duty-free  adynission  be  mnde  when  the  articles  are 
imported: — ■ 

Cotton  gins;  water  wheels;  apparatus  for  well  boring; 
small  threshing  machines  worked  by  hand;  fruit  drying 
machines;  bee  hives;  oil  presses;  and  small  machines  used 
in  agriculture. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  admitting  agricul- 
tural machines  and  implements  duty-free  after  August  14th, 
1911,  will  be  considered  by  the  Turkish  authorities  at  a 
future  date. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  J.  M.  H.  ROBERTSON. 

After  a  brief  illness  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Robertson,  President  of 
the  James  Robertson  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  died  in  that  city 
on  November  8th.  The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  company,  upon  the  death  of  whom  he  assumed  the 
management.  Under  his  direction  the  company  made  great 
advances,  opening  branches  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
and  St.  John,  N.B.  Mr.  Robertson  represented  his  company 
in  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  OCTOBER 

List  01  Frei'^ht  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  October,  1910. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  colunn  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


E.  2160 
Cancels 
E.  2111 


E.  2162 
Cancels 
E.  2048 


E.  2163 


Sup.  6 
E.  2029 


Sup.  15 
B.  1314 


Sup.  5 
\V.  222 


B.  2174 


Sup.  5 

E.  1880 


Sup.  40 
B.  499 


Sup.  36 
B.  225 


Sup.  1 
E.  1817 


E.  2179 
Cancels 
E.  1917 

E.  2177 
Cancels 
2156 


CD.  60 
Cancels 
CD.  58 


C.A.  90 
Cancels 
C.A.  88 


C.I.  115 


Sup.  6 
I.  97 


Sup.  15 
CP.  27 


Sup.  5 
W.  303 


CU.  56 


Sup.  5 
CP.  53 


Sup.  40 
CD.  60 


Sup.  36 
G.A.A.  3 


Sup.  1 
CB.  10 


CO.  79 
Cancels 
CO.  59 

C.I.  118 
Cancels 
C.I.  114 


Effective.  Description. 

Nov.  7,  '10  Building  material, 
c.l.,  between  G.  T. 
stations  and  to 
points  on  connect- 
ing lines. 

Oct.  7,  '10  Acetate  of  lime,  wood 
alcohol  and  char- 
coal, c.l.,  between 
G.  T.  stations  and 
to  points  on  con- 
necting lines. 


Oct.    8,  '10 


Oct.  20,  '10 


Nov.  18,  '10 


Nov.  10,  '10 


Nov.  24,  '10 


Nov.  21,  '10 


Nov.  21,  '10 


Oct.  28,  '10 


Dec.    1,  '10 


Nov.  26,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Canada  plate,  tin 
plate  and  steel 
(sheet,  plain,  gal- 
vanized or  corru- 
gated),  Morris- 
burg,  Ont.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Import.  European 
ports  to  points  in 
Canadian  North- 
west  via  New  York, 
Boston  and  Port- 
land. 

Wood  pulp  atid  sul- 
phite pulp,  C.L, 
from  Hawkesbury 
and  Ottawa  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 

Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
c.l.,  from  G.  T. 
western  lines  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Acetate  of  lime,  c.l.. 
Parry  Sound  to 
New  York.  Local 
and  export. 

Paper,  c.l.,  Ottawa 
and  Windsor  Mills 
to  points  in  the 
U.  S. 

Class  and  commodity, 
Montreal  and  west 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more for  export. 

Pig  iron,  c.l..  Mid- 
land to  Cobalt  and 
New  Liskeard, 
$2.70  per  gross  ton. 

Cancellation  of  excep- 
tion to  O  fH  c  i  a  1 
C  1  a  s  s  i  fication  on 
petroleum  and  pro- 
ducts. 

Iron  ore,  iron  py- 
rites, etc.,  stations 
in  Canada  to 
points  in  the  U.  s. 

Iron  commodities, 
fropi  stations  in 
Eastern  Canada  to 
V  a  n  c  0  u  ver,  Vic- 
toria, Nanaimo  and 
Westminster,  B.C.  - 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Sup.  8  Sup.  8 


!•:.  1800 


Sup.  13 
E.  I 101 


Sup.  31 
E.  150 

Sup.  3 
E.  1907 


Sup.  7 
K.  1800 


CM.  12 


Sup.  13 
CR.  25 


Sup.  31 
G.B.Y.  5 

Sup.  3 
B.  14 


Sup.  7 
CM.  12 


Effective. 
Oct.    3,  '10 

Oct.    4,  '10 

Oct.  4,  '10 
Oct.  20,  '10 

Sept.  27,  '10 

Sept.  26,  'in 


E.  2130  N.  21 

Cancels  Cancels 

!•:.  1181,  1236,  N.  7,  8,  9,  11 
1237,  1589 

K.  2132  CU.  55  Oct.  17,  '10 

Cancels  Cancels 

K.  1570,  1006,  CF.  145,  C.I.  63, 

1700,  1703  CV.  40,  CU.  36, 

1965,  2015  CU.  38,  CU.  40, 
CU.  41,  CU.  50 

Sup.  5  Sup.  5         Sept.    6,  '10 

l'"    1 034  A.  8 


2101 
Cuii'cls 

1089 
F.  2121 
Cancels 

2056 

]•:.  2122 
Cancels 
V.  1241 
S.'p.  0 
Iv  542 


Sup.  3 
421 

K.  2103 
Cancels 
E.  1744 
R.  1941 
Sup.  3 
K.  10.33 


Sup.  7 
Iv  1380 

F..  2108 


CG.  58 
Cancels 
CG.  35 
CU.  54 
Cancels 
CU.  52 

CR.  00 
Cancels 
CR.  30 
Sup.  9 
J.  1 


Sup.  3 
G.B..J.  20 


Sept.  13,  '10 
Oct.  17,  '10 

Oct.  10,  '10 
Sept.  12  '10 

Aug.  29,  '10 


CV.  43  Sept.  30,  '10 
Cancels 

CV.  35,  CV.  39 


Sup.  3 
A.  7 


Sup.  7 
S.  04 

CF.  187 


Sept.    0,  '10 

Sept.  30,  '10 
Oct.  17,  '10 


Description. 

Castings,  c.l.,  Wel- 
land,  Ont.,  to  Monc- 
ton,  Halifax  and 
New  Glasgow. 

R  e  s  h  i  pping,  stop-off 
and  special  arrange- 
ments at  G.  T.  sta- 
tions. 

Iron  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Classes  between  sta- 
tions in  Canada  and 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Susp.  Bridge. 

Commodities  from  G. 
T.  stations  to  points 
in  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  points  in  East- 
ern Canada  to  points 
in  the  Northwest. 

Commodities  between 
G.  T.  stations,  also 
to  and  from  connect- 
ing lines. 


Class  and  commodity, 
arbibnaries  f  r  o  m 
Maritime  P  r  o  v  inee 
junctions  to  points 
on  connecting  lines. 

Grain,  c.l.,  for  milling, 
clipping,  malting  and 

.  reshipment. 

Tank  ings,  fleshings, 
glue  stock,  etc.,  G. 
T.  stations  to  points 
in  the  U.  S. 

Ware  b  oiise  storage 
charges  at  G.  T.  sta- 
tio'is  in  Canada. 

Classes  from  stations 
east  and  south  of 
Montreal  to  points 
on  I.  C  Ry.,  C.  P. 
and  T  e  m  i  s  couata 
Railways. 

Sufrar  beets,  c.l.,  sta- 
tions in  Ontario  to 
Chatham. 

Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  from 
stations  in  Ontario 
to  points  in  the  U.S. 

Arbitraries,  class  ani 
commodity  from 
Lower  Province 
ports  to  ports  of 
call. 

Inter-switching  service 
at  G.  T.  R.  stations 
in  Canada. 

Lumber,  c.l.,  between 
stations  in  Quebec 
and  to  points  in  the 
U.  S. 
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C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

K.  2140  C.Y.  14 

Cancels  Cancels 


>'iip.  4 
i;.  421 

Sup.  3 
K.  1432 


Sup.  23 
!•:.  1799 
>!up.  14 
K.  1314 


Slip.  39 
K.  499 


Sup.  12 

]•:.  1691 


Sup.  4 
G.B.J.  20 

Sup.  3 
C.A.  66 


Sup.  23 
C.Y.  10 
Sup.  14 
CP.  27 


Sup.  39 
G.D.  60 


Sup.  12 
C.U.  39 


Effective. 

Oct.    3,  '10 

Sept.  26,  '10 
Oct.    3,  '10 

Oct.  4,  '10 
Oct.  27,  '10 

Oct.  20,  '10 
Oct.  17,  '10 


Description. 

Oils,  paints  and  iron 
commodities,  Mont- 
real and  Montreal 
points  to  G.  T.  sta- 
tions in  Canada. 

Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  Gait 
to  Berlin,  2  cents  per 
100  lbs. 

Chemicals,  etc.,  Mont- 
real and  Montreal 
points  to  stations  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Woodpulp  and  sulphite 
of  pulp,  c.l.,  Ottawa 
and  Hawkesbury  to 
points  in  U.  S. 

Class  and  commodity, 
Montreal  and  west 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more for  export. 

Commodities  between 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Susp.  Bridge 
and  points  in  Can- 
ada. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  3 

Sup.  3 

Nov.  28,  '10 

Commodities,    C.  P. 

E.  1128 

E.  1445 

stations    to  points 

in  the  U.  S. 

Sup  11 

Sup.  11 

Nov.  7, 

'10 

E.  1537 

B.  1122 

Sup.  5 

Sup.  5 

Oct.  28, 

'10 

Commodities,  from 

E.  1692 

B.  1279 

C.  P.  stations  to  St. 

John,  W.  St.  John 

and  Halifax,  for  ex- 

port. 

Sup.  10 

Sup.  10 

Oct.  28, 

'10 

Commodities,  C.  P.  R. 

E.  1589 

E.  1176 

stations    to  points 

in    Maritime  Pro- 

vinces. 

Sup.  36 

Sup.  36 

Oct.  28, 

'10 

Commodities,    C.  P. 

E.  1132 

E.  714 

stations    to  Mont- 

real and  Quebec  for 

export. 

B.  1941 

E.  1533 

Nov.  1, 

'10 

Commodities  from 

Cancels 

Cancels 

stations  in  Eastern 

E.  1920 

E.  1511 

Canada     to  Van- 

c  o  u  V  e  r,  "Victoria, 

Nanaimo  and  West- 

minster, B.C. 

Sup.  36 

Sup.  36 

Oct.  28,  '10 

Commodities  between 

E.  1588 

E.  1175 

points  in  Canada. 

Sup.  9 

Sup.  9 

Oct.  27,  '10 

Local  switching 

E.  1538 

E.  1123 

charges    at  Mont- 

real terminals. 

Sup.  2 

Sup.  2 

Oct.  17,  '10 

Commodities,  stations 

r:.  is.5ii 

E.  1443 

in  Canada  to  points 

in  the  U.  S. 

K.  1890 

E.  1480 

Oct.  5, 

'10 

Icinsr  charges  on  per- 

Cancels 

Cancels 

ishable  freight  load- 

K. 1738 

E.  1326 

ed     in  refrigerator 

cars. 

Sup.  10 

Sup.  10 

Oct.  3, 

'10 

Absorption  of  switch- 

R. 15.37 

E.  1132 

ing  charges. 

E.  1900 

E.  1400 

Oct.  3, 

'10 

Paper  commodities  be- 

Cancels 

Cancels 

tween  stations  on  C. 

l^  1810 

E.  1400 

P.  R.,  also  to  points 

on  connecting  lines. 

1^.  18fl7 

E.  1487 

Oct.  17, 

'10 

Commodities  from  sta- 

Cancels 

Cancels 

tions   in  Quebec  to 

E.  1694 

E.  1281 

Eastern  U.  S.  points. 

E  1860 

E.  14.50 

Oct.  8, 

'10 

Class  and  commodity. 

stations  in  Eastern 

Canada  to  points  in 

the    Northwest  on 

Canadian  Northern 

1896 

Ry. 

E.  1486 

Oct.  17, 

'10 

Commodities  from  sta- 

•"■ancels 

Cancels 

tions   in   Quebec  to 

E.  1619 

E.  1206 

Eastern  U.  S.  points. 

C.R.C.             R.R.  No. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Effective. 

bl.  1916 
I.  ancels 
E.  1056 
Sup.  S 
HJ.  1593 

E.  1507 
Cancels 
B.  644 
Sup.  8 
E.  1180 

Nov.    1,  '10 
Nov.    8,  '10 

Sup.  12 
E.  1083 

Sup.  12 
E.  650 

Oct.  15,  '10 

■  '  fr-  1 
E.  1915 
Cancels 
E.  1657 

E.  1506 
Cancels 
E.  1506 

Nov.  10,  '10 

riup.  35 
10  1499 

Sup.  35 
E.  1084 

Sup.  7 

J.  iUO^ 

Sup.  7 

1  071 
Hi.         I  1 

Nov.  15,  '10 

E.  1929 
Cancels 
E.  1302 
E.  1534 

E.  1520 
Cancels 
E.  884 
E.  1119 

Oct.  29,  '10 

Sup.  12 
E.  1537 
Sup.  3 
E.  1692 

Sup.  12 
B.  1122 
Sup.  3 
E.  1279 

Oct.  24,  '10 
Oct.  22,  '10 

Sup.  5 

Sup.  5 

Oct.  27,  '10 

E.  1761 


Sup.  5 
E.  1748 


Sup.  16 
E.  1216 


Sup.  4 
E.  1692 


Sup.  19 
E.  18 


«up.  58 
E.  162 


Sup.  1 
E.  1688 


Sup.  2 
E.  1666 


Sup.  34 
E.  1132 


1861 


Sup.  30 
R.  17 


E.  1349 


Sup.  5 
E.  1336 


Sup.  16 
E.  797 


Sup.  4 
B.  1279 


Sup.  19 
C.  7 


Sup.  58 
E.  145 


Sup.  1 
E.  1275 


Sup.  2 
E.  1253 


Sup.  34 
E.  714 


E.  1451 


Sup.  33 
C.  5 


Oct.  24,  '10 
Oct.  23,  '10 

Oct.  24,  '10 

Nov.  20,  '10 
Nov.  22,  '10 
Oct.  20,  '10 

Oct.  20,  '10 
Sept.  20,  '10 
Oct.    8,  '10 
Oct.  19,  '10 


Description. 

Ware  house  storage 
charges  at  points 
on  C.  P.  Ry. 

Paper,  c.l.,  shipping 
points  in  Canada  to 
stations  in  the 
United  States. 

Special  commodities 
from  points  in 
Eastern  Canada  to 
points  in  the  North- 
west. 

Lumber  and  forest 
products,  c.l.;  C.  P. 
stations  to  points 
in  the  U.  S. 

Building  material 
between  C.  P.  sta- 
tions. 

Commodities  between 
various  points. 

Grain  and  grain  pro- 
ducts between 
eastern  Lake  .Supe- 
rior and  Ontario 
divisions  to  and 
from  connecting 
lines  and  to  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Absorption  of  switch- 
ing charges. 

Commodities,  from 
Ontario  points  to 
St.  John,  W.  St. 
John  and  Halifax, 
for  export. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  European 
ports  to  Winnipeg, 
Brandon,  etc. 

Classes  between 
Montreal  _  and  sta- 
tions east  and 
south  thereof. 
C  o  m  m  odities,  Euro- 
pean ports  to  Van- 
c  lO  u  v  e  r,  Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  New 
Westminster. 

Commodities,  C.  P.  R. 
stations  to  St. 
John,  W.  St.  John 
and  Halifax,  for  ex- 
port. 

Classes,  from  C.  P.  R. 
stations  to  points 
on  Wabash  R.R.  in 
the  IT.  S. 

Classes,  C.  P.  R.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
the  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.R. 

Commodities,  CP.  sta. 
tions  to  New  York, 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  Iphia  and 
Baltimore  for  ex- 
port. 

Commodities,  CP.  sta- 
tions to  Boston  and 
IMystic  Wharf  for 
export. 

Commodities.  CP.  sta- 
tions to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  for  ex- 
port. 

Commodities.  Eastern 
Canada  to  points  on 
G.  T.  P.  and  C.  N. 
Railways. 

Class  and  commoditv, 
stations  in  Canada 
to  Detroit,  Mich. 
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C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Sup.  1 
E.  1613 


Sup.  2 
E.  1786 


Sup.  2 
E.  1841 
Sup.  35 
E.  1132 

E.  1894 


Sup.  4 
E.  1655 


Sup.  2 
E.  1616 

Sup.  1 
E.  1593 

Sup.  3 
E.  1286 

E.  1901 
Cancels 
E.  1373 

E.  1904 


i:.  1905 


Sup.  1 
E.  1200 


Sup.  2 
E.  1374 


Sup.  2 
E.  1431 
Sup.  35 
E.  714 

E.  1484 


Sup.  4 
E.  1242 


Sup.  2 
E.  1203 

Sup.  1 
E.  1180 

Sup.  3 
E.  868 

E.  1491 
Cancels 
E.  905 

E.  1494 


E.  1495 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Sup.  2 


Sup.  2 
1573 


Sup.  3 

1573 


1713 

Cancels 

530 

Suip.  13 
1531 

Sup.  8 
1511 


Sup.  6 
1549 

Sup.  1 
1573 


1701 

Cancels 

1690 

Sup.  6 
1511 


8318 


Sup.  3 

8318 


8640 

Cancels 

5773 

Sup.  13 
7766 

Sup.  8 
8148 


Sup.  6 
8264 

Sup.  1 
8318 


8595 

Cancels 

8549 

Sup.  6 
8148 


Oct.    3,  '10 

Oct.  8,  '10 
Oct.    3,  '10 

Oct.  10,  '10 

Oct.  17,  '10 

Oct.  12,  '10 

Oct.  2,  '10 

Oct.  3,  '10 

Oct.  19,  '10 

Oct.  19,  '10 
Oct.  19,  '10 


Description. 


Withdrawal  of  excep- 
tion to  Official  Class- 
ification prohibiting 
the  application  of 
classification  on  pe- 
troleum and  pro- 
ducts. 

Reshipping,  stop-over 
and  special  arrange- 
ments at  C.  P.  R. 
stations. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Export  tratRc  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec. 

Demurrage  rules  and 
regulations  at  C.  P. 
stations  in  Vermont 
and  Maine. 

Commodities  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  Buff- 
alo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bri  Ige. 

Classes,  C.  P.  R.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
New  England. 

Paper,  c.l.,  C.P.R.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
the  U.  S. 

Chemicals,  oils,  etc., 
Montreal  to  C.  P.  R. 
stations. 

Binder  twine,  c.l.,  from 
Montreal,  Peterboro' 
and  Toronto  to  U.  S. 
points. 

Lumber  and  forest 
products,  c.l.,  C.  P. 
stations  to  B.  M. 
railroads. 

Woodpulp,  c.l.,  Ottawa 
and  Hull  to  U.  S. 
points. 


Oct.  25,  '10  Classes  and  commodi- 
ties, paints  in  Can- 
ada to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia, 
BaltTmiore  anid  Port- 
land, for  export. 

Oct.  29,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
M.  C.  stations  in 
Canada  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Port- 
land, for  export. 

Oct.  22,  '10    Classes,  from   M.  C. 

stations  to  points 
on  Manistee  & 
Northeastern  R.R. 

Oct.  31,  '10  Iron  and  steel  be- 
tween stations  in 
Canada. 

Nov.  25,  '10    Class  and  commodity, 
stations  in  Canada 
to     Boston,  New 
York,  etc. 
Oct.  25,  '10  Inter-switching. 

Sept.  7,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
from  stations  in 
Canada  to  New 
York,  Boston,  etc., 
for  expwrt. 

Sept.  26,  '10  Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the 
U.  S. 

Oct.  6,  '10  Class  and  commodity 
from  stations  in 
Canada  to  points  in 
Eastern  States. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective, 

rcronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway. 
733  ISO  Oct.  10,  '10 


Description. 


C  o  m  m  o  d  i  ties  from 
Hamilton  and  Brant- 
ford  to  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Nan  aimo 
and  Westminster,  B. 
C. 

iNew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


1765 

Cancels 

1136 

1774 

Cancels 

1499 


A.-18217 
Cancels 
A.-10361 
A.  18204 
Cancels 
A.  14802 


A-18494 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Nov.    7,  '10 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 


253 

Cancels 
232 

Sup.  7 
226 


1753-H 

Cancels 

1753-P. 

Sup.  7 
1403-G. 


Nov.    1,  '10 


Oct.    1,  '10 


Matches  from  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  to  Montreal, 
c.l.,  18c.  per  100  lbs. 

Classes  between  sta- 
tions on  the  Adiron- 
dack Div.  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  &  Ad- 
irondack Ry. 

Cast  iron  pipe,  c.l., 
from  Medina,  N.Y., 
to  Quebec,  Mont- 
real and  St.  John. 

Class  and  commodity, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  stations 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Cotton  seed  oil,  corn 
oil,  etc.,  from  C,  B. 
&  Q.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

438  Iron   and    steel,  from 

Cancels  Oct.  31,  '10       C.  R.R.  of  N.  J.  sta- 

240  tions   to   G.   T.  R. 

points  in  Canada. 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
Sup.  13  Sept.  26,  '10    Class  and  commoditv, 

P.  21  P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  L. 

stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. 

Sup.    5  Sup.      5       Sept.  29,  '10    Commodities    from  D. 

838  5022  &    H.    stations  to 

points  on  the  C.P.R. 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

Sup.    13  Oct.    1,  '10    Iron    and    steel,  fi'om 

181  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  sta- 

tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Sup.    11  Oct.    1,  '10 

483 


Sup.  1 
701 


Illinois  Central  R.R. 


Sup.  9 
A.-99 


Sup.  9 
1769-C. 


Nov.  15,  '10 


Sept.  26,  '10 


Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
Sup.  26  Sup.  26        Nov.  20,  '10 

102  B-1050 


Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 


122  2319  B. 

Cancels  Cancels 

112  2319  A. 

Western  Trunk  Lines. 

Sup.  10  Sup.  10 

A-57  58 


Pere  Marquette  R.R. 

1281  3209 


Sup.  16 
1027 


Sup.  in 

2643 


Oct.    1,  '10 


Nov.  10,  '10 


Sept.    4,  '10 


Oct.    3,  '10 


Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
B.  &  0.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Paving  brick  and 
blocks,  c.l.,  B.  &  0. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Commodities  from  111. 

Cent,  stations  to 
(>  points  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity, 
P.  &  L.  E.  stations 
to  points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Lumber,  c.l.,  N.  &  W. 
stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Commodities,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
■aiid  Missouri  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Wrought  iron  pipe,  c.l.. 
Port  Stanley  to  lo- 
cal stations. 

Glass  bottles,  c.l.,  Wal- 
laceburg  to  Simeoe, 
Ont. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


996.  Asbestos-Cement  Sheets. — A  firm  of  wliolesale  hardware 
merchants  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  are  in  the  market 
for  sheets  of  tlie  above  nature  in  large  quantities.  Wish 
samples  and  price  lists.  Dimensions  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

997.  Agricultural    Implements  An    English-speaking   firm  of 

dealers  in  agricultural  implements  suitable  for  animal  and 
hand  power,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  oi 
the  above  and  other  products,  to  India. 

998.  Automobile  Proposition  A  designing  engineer  in  Detroit 

is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
gentlemen  who  have  a  small  capital  to  invest  with  whom 
he  could  arrange  for  the  manufacture  of  an  automol^ile  in 
this  country.  Owns  all  designs  and  plans,  and  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  show  a  good  investment  to  parties  interested. 
Further  particulars  on  application  to  tlie  Secretary. 

M9.  Agency  Abroad. — A  Wellington  firm,  acting  as  agents  for 
trading,  shipping  and  commission  merchants,  would  like  to 
act  as  agents  for  manufacturers  of  Canadian  machinery. 

1000.  Acetic  Acid,  Formaldehyde  and  Acetate  of  Soda. — A  York 
shire  firm  who  are  large  buyers  of  acetic  acid,  formaldehyde 
and  acetate  of  soda  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  these  chemicals. 

1001.  Asbestos-Cement  Sheets. — A  firm  in  Cape  Town,  Soutli 
Africa,  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
asbestos-cement  sheets. 

1002.  Agricultural  Machineiy  and  Implements.  —  A  Mexican 
wholesale  importing  firm  wishes  to  communicate  with  ex-  , 

J    porters  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

J003.  Axes,  Edge  Tools,  etc  A  Newfoundland  firm  wishes  to 

purchase  axes,  edge  tools,  circular  and  other  saws. 

1004.  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery  and  Hardware. — A  firm 
of  Auckland,  N.Z.,  importers,  doing  a  large  business  direct 
with  farmers,  enquires  for  catalogues  of  above;  would  like 
to  act  as  agents. 

1005.  British  Columbia  Representative. — Well-known  commercial 
man,  with  many  years'  experience  in  the  West,  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  Eastern  firms  seeking  representatives  in 
British  Columbia. 

1  DOG.  British  Representative.  —  Former  Canadian,  with  several 
years'  experience  in  Great  Britain,  wishes  to  get  in  toucli 
with  a  few  exclusive  lines  of  Canadian  goods  which  he  can 
handle  in  the  British  market.  Excellent  references,  Canadian 
and  British.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Canadian 
house  to  get  a  capable  representative.  - 


1007.  British  Representative  A  member  of  a  prominent  firm  of 

importers  and  exporters  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  will  be  in  Canada 
shortly,  with  a  view  to  establishing  connections  with  a  few 
first-class  Canadian  houses.  Is  interested  chiefly  in  produce 
lines,  but  will  handle  others  also.  Canadian  address  on 
application. 

1008.  British  Representative — Well-known  English  business  man, 
with  many  years'  experience  as  traveling  representative  in 
tliis  country,  desires  to  act  as  agent  for  a  few  first-das'^ 
Canadian  lirms. 

1009.  Birch  for  Chair  and  Cabinet  Work.  —  A  Bristol  furniture 
manufacturer  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian firms  able  to  furnish  birch  cut  to  sizes  suitable  for 
chair  and  cabinet  work.    Patterns  can  be  supplied. 

1010.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  iSTew  Zealand  firm  doing  business  in 
all  the  cities  of  New  Zealand  desires  to  have  samples  of 
men's  and  women's  boots  and  shoes. 

1011.  Boots  and  Shoes  (all  grades)  A  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  im- 

])orter  would  like  quotations  from  a  reliable  firm  of  manu- 
facturers. 

1012.  Chairs  and  Desks. — A  prominent  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  has  excellent  opportunities  of  selling  Cana- 
dian desks  and  chairs.  Will  welcome  catalogues  and  pric^ 
lists. 

1013.  Canadian  Representative  in  Mexico. — A  Canadian,  now 
established  in  Mexico  as  a  representative  of  Canadian  firma, 
is  anxious  to  arrange  for  a  syndicate  of  Canadian  exporters 
to  that  country  for  whom  he  could  open  showrooms,  and  in 
this  way  push  their  business  on  a  broader  scale.  Furtlier 
])articulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

1014.  Canadian  Goods  A  Duuedin  firm  of  exporters  desires  to 

open  up  an  import  trad'e  with  Canadian  firms  doing  business 
with  New  Zealand. 

1015.  Canned  Peaches  and  Apricots  A  Wellington  firm  enquires 

as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  these  articles  in  competi- 
tion with  California,  in  two-pound  cans. 

1016.  Cereal  Food. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  toucli 
with  parties  in  Canada  open  to  represent  them  for  the  sale  of 
new  cereal  food. 

1017.  Canned  Tongues. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
canned  tongues  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1018.  Cardboards  A   Manchester   firm   asks   for   samples  and 

prices  of  cardboards  from  Canadian  exporters  of  same. 

lOlD.  Canned  Salmon  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspond 

with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1020.  Chemicals. — A  Mexican  wholesale  importing  firm  wishes  to 
get  into  communication  with  exporters  of  chemicals. 

1021.  Cotton  Duck. — An  Auckland,  N.Z.,  indentor  wants  names  of 
manufactiaers  of  this  article;  references  given. 
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1022.  Doors,  Sashes,  Frames  and  Builders'  Supplies.  —  An  Auck- 
land, N.Z.,  fii'm  of  contractors  and  builders  would  like  to 
negotiate  with  Canadian  firms  supplying  doors,  sashes, 
frames  and  builders'  supplies. 

1023.  Denim,  g-oz  A  firm  of  Auckland,  N.Z.,  importers  would 

like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  reliable  Canadian  firm  manufac- 
turing this  article.  Orders  would  never  be  less  than  10,000 
yards  at  a  time. 

1024.  Essences  and  Confectionery  A  firm  in  Newfoundland  de- 
sires to  be  put  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
essences  and  confectionery. 

1025.  Felspar  and  Fluorspar,  Oxide  of  Tin  A  prominent  firm  of 

wholesale  dealers  in  chemical  products,  minerals,  etc.,  are  in 
the  market  to  purchase  considerable  quantities  of  gronud 
felspar,  fluorspar,  and  other  minerals. 

1026.  Furniture. — A  Mexican  wholesale  importing  firm  wishes  to 
communicate  with  exporters  of  furniture,  principally  chairs 
and  roll-top  desks. 

1027.  Flour. — A  large  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  receive  quo- 
tations on  flour. 

1028.  Felt  and  Tins. — Exporters  of  felt  and  tins  are  sought  by  a 
Newfoundland  firm  wlio  are  prepared  to  import. 

1029.  Furs  and  Caps. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  would  like  to  get 
into  communication  with  manufacturers  of  furs  and  caps. 

1030.  Hog  Hair. — Importers'  agent  here  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  hog  hair. 

\  I 

1031.  Hay  Rakes  and  Farmers'  Utensils  Exporters  of  hay  rake?. 

and  farmers'  utensils  are  enquired  for  by  a  large  Newfound- 
land importing  firm. 

1032.  Hickory  Axe   Handles,   Axe   Heads,  Buggy   Wheels  An 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  firm  would  like  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  these  articles  from  Canadian  firms.    References  'given. 

1033.  Jamaica  Representative.  —  A  well-known  manufacturers' 
agent  and  commission  merchant  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is 
open  to  represent  Canadian  firms.  Has  large  showrooms,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  pusli  tlie  sale  of  Canadian 
goods. 

1034.  Kaolin  Proposition. — A  firm  of  real  estate  dealers  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  have  a  large  kaolin  proposition  which 
they  wish  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of.  They  think  this  high- 
grade  clay  could  be  shipped  to  advantage  to  Canada  for  \iso 
in  potteries  here.  Firms  interested  can  obtain  full  particu- 
lars on  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

1035.  Knitted  Goods. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  receive 
quotations  on  knitted  goods. 

1036.  Ladies'  Dress  Goods,  Collars  and  Cuffs,  etc.— A  Newfound- 
land firm  is  in  the  market  for  ladies'  dress  goods,  cufl's  and 
collars,  ribbons,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy  wares. 


1037.  Mexican  and  West  Indies  Agent  A  firm  of  exporters  in 

New  York  City  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
niamifacturers  wlio  seek  to  develop  trade  in  the  above  mar- 
kets.   Excellent  connections  and  references. 

LABOR  ENQUIRIES. 

1.  Laborer. — Native  of  London,  England,  is  anxious  to  come  to 

Canada  to  secure  work.  Will  repay  his  passage  money  from 
wages  to  anyone  advancing  same. 

2.  Engraver  and  Enamelcr. — Experienced  worker  in  the  jewelry 

trade  who  has  worked  for  the  best  houses  in  the  west  end 
of  London,  is  anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  secure  position. 
Claims  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  can 
do  designing. 

3.  Chocolate  Worker  Englishman  who  has  had  many  years' 

experience  in  the  chocolate  business  in  Great  Britain  is 
anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  secure  position  with  a  good 
firm  of  chocolate  manufacturers.  Claims  to  be  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  the  trade  and  is  prepared  to  pay  his  own 
way  to  this  country. 

4.  Foreign  Correspondent  Englishman  thoroughly  versed  in  the 

principal  languages  of  the  world,  desires  position  with  Can- 
adian firm  as  foreign  correspondent.  Is  also  capable  oflice 
man,  and  will  be  prepared  to  take  work  in  that  rapacity  in 
this  country. 

5.  Engineer  and  Draughtsman. — Englishman  with  many  years' 

experience  with  first-class  English  machinery  manufacturers 
aesn-es  position  as  draughtsman  or  in  shop.  Has  been  earn- 
ing $1,000  per  year.  Has  a  little  capital  and  is  prepared 
to  invest  in  the  concern  he  secures  employment  with,  if 
desired.  References. 


Desirable  Factory  Site 

  FOR  SALE   —  


Factory  site  of  about  132,003  feet  on  Canal  Bank,  Mon- 
treal, just  west  of  Caaada  Car  Works,  with  brick  fac- 
tory building  thereoa  132  feet  by  123  feet,  stone  foun- 
ation,  with  machinery  contained  therein,  consi.«ting 
of  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  150  horse  power  each, 
Laurie  engines  35  hirse  power,  feed  and  pres-ure 
pumps  and  two  steel  cylinders,  one,  100  feet  and  one  104 
feet  long  by  6  feet  4  inches  in  diameter.  Connection 
with  Grand  Trunk  and  C.  P.  Railways  by  private  sid- 
ing.  Can  be  purchased  with  or  without  machinery. 


For  further  particulars,  price,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  WILSON-SMITH  (Q.  CO. 

160  St.  James  Street  -  -  MONTREAL 


November,  1910 
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AMONG  TH£  INDUSTRIES 


The  Ironclad  Company,  the  Canadian  branch  of  a  New 
York  company  of  that  name,  will  build  a  factory  in  Port 
Arthur. 

A  company,  of  which  Jas.  Munro  is  President,  will  build  a 
box  factory  in  Pembroke.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000. 

The  warehouse  owned  by  A.  Macdonald  Company  Limited, 
Winnipeg,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
recently. 

The  new  factory  which  the  Geo.  White  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, is  building,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  few 
days.  _ 

The  National  Iron  Works,  of  Toronto,  have  doubled  the 
size  of  their  plant. 

Ganong  Bros.,  of  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  will  build  a  four-storey 
addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  build  a  $55,000  building  on  St. 
Viateur  St.,  Montreal. 

The  Ottawa  Furnace  Manufacturing  Co.  are  considering 
the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in  Calgary. 

A  flour  mill  company  will  erect  a  plant  in  Midland,  Ont., 
if  it  can  get  a  fixed  assessment.  . 


The  Ontario  Wheel  Works,  of  Gananoque,  suffered  a  loss 
of  $1jO,GOO  by  fire,  recently. 

The  Moose  Jaw  Pressed  Brick  Company  are  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  $100,000  plant  in  Moose  Jaw. 

A  sugar  refining  plant  will  be  built  in  St.  John,  N.B. 
F.  C.  Durant  is  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  Canada  New  Shoe  Co.  will  establish  a  plant  in  Harris- 
ton,  Ont.    The  town  is  granting  a  free  site  and  building. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  will  build  a  $40,000  ware- 
house in  North  Battleford,  Ont. 

Merckley  Bros.,  of  Casselmain,  have  purcihased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Peerless  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Billings  Bridge, 
Ont. 

The  Moose  Mountain  Mining  Company  will  build  a  new 
refining  plant  at  Sellwood,  Ont.  A  new  system  is  being  in- 
stalled, which  it  is  expected  will  add  greatly  to  the  daily 
output. 


MANAGER  WANTED. 

General  Manager  for  Biscuit  Works  wanted  in  progressive 
Western  city.  One  who  could  put  some  capital  into  the  busi- 
ness preferred.  Apply  B.  R.  W.,  personal,  care  of  Industrial 
Canada. 


^^^^HE  Board  of  Experts  appointed  by  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  several 
propositions  which  were  put  before  them  in  the  way  of  Fuel 
Oil  Furnaces  for  the  shops  in  Winnipeg  unanimously  decided  in  favor 
of  the  KING  Fuel  Oil  Furnaces. 

This  is  the  largest  individual  order  that  has  ever  been  placed  in 
Canada,  and  all  the  material  and  labor  required  for  the  construction  of 
same  will  be  Canadian,  which  means  that  all  of  this  money  will  go  to 
the  benefit  of  Canada.  This  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  some 
who  still  are  under  the  impression  that  they  must  go  to  the  United 
States  for  equipment  of  this  kind. 

Francis  Hyde  (Si  Company 

31  Wellington  Street 
Montreal,  Que. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  King  Fuel  Oil  Furnaces. 
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An  automobile  lactory  will  be  established  in  Guelph. 

Wagstaffe,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  erect  a  $30,000 
addition  to  their  plant  this  winter. 

The  Canada  Forge  Co.,  of  Welland,  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  tool  steel  in  addition  to  their  regular  line  of 
forgings. 

F.  C.  Baker,  of  Prince  Albert,  is  erecting  a  large  ware- 
house in  that  city,  to  be  occupied  by  Cameron  and  Heap,  when 
completed. 

The  Maximilian  Machine  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  manufacturers  of 
pneumatic  hammers  and  drills,  will  establish  a  branch  in 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

Edmonton  is  to  have  a  soap  factory.  E.  F.  Wayman,  of 
Regina,  is  organizing  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to 
undertake  the  industry. 

The  McKinnon  Chain  Co.  are  erecting  a  new  plant  at 
St..  Catharines,  300  by  80  feet.  The  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  December  1; 

The  McKinmon  Dash  Co.  are  building  a  large  addition  to 
their  malleable  iron  plant,  at  St.  Catharines.  When  com- 
pleted, the  plant  will  have  double  its  former  capacity. 

Price  Brothers,  of  Quebec,  will  erect  a  large  paper  mill  at 
Lac  au  Sable,  in  the  Saguenay  country,  where  they  already 
own  extensive  timber  limits.    They  are  offering  an  issue  of 


bonds  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000.  The  new  mill  will  have  a 
capacity  of  150  tons  a  day. 

The  Booth-Coulter  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
will  build  a  new,  up-to-date  brass  foundry  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  their  present  plant.  The  copper  shop  will  alsio 
be  increased  to  double  its  present  capacity.  The  stock  room 
will  also  be  enlarged,  to  provide  for  the  greater  stock  which 
will  be  carried  in  the  future.  The  Booth-Coulter  Copper  and 
Brass  Co.,  which  is  capitalized  at  $250,000,  will  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Booth  Copper  Co.  in  Montreal. 


Prevention  of  Idleness  Among  Laborers. 

Denmark  belongs  to  the  most  advanced  countries  in  re- 
gard to  means  for  the  prevention  of  idleness  among  laborers. 
A  law  exists  regarding  state  controlled  associations  for  this 
purpose.  In  March  of  this  year  there  existed,  in  all,  48  such 
associations,  with  89,000  members.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
male  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  female  industrial  workers  of 
Denmark  are  insured  against  idleness  in  these  associations, 
to  which  the  Danish  state  during  1909  contributed  576,000 
kroner,  or  about  $153,000. 

These  ajssociations  are  controlled  by  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  government.  Representatives  from  each  of 
the  associations  form  a  council.  In  1909  a  special  law  was 
passed,  according  to  which  persons  out  of  employment  might 
receive  assistance  in .  money  from  the  community  in  which 
they  lived,  without  it  being  considered  as  a  pauper  assist- 
ance. 


CONDIT 


CIRCUIT. . . 
BREAKERS 


meet  the  demand  for  a  safe  device  to  control  potentials  up  to  any 
voltage  required.  They  are  made  in  both  the  automatic  and  non- 
automatic  types,  the  former  being  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  be  held 
closed  when  an  overload  or  a  short  circuit  exists  on  the  line. 

On  request^  we  send  Free  Booklet  No.  lOGl  containing  the  full 
particulars. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of  Type  D,  Auto- 
matic A.  C.  Oil  Circuit  Breaker,  to  control 
potentials  not  exceeding  15,000  volts,  shows  our 
well-known  laminated  brush  contacts,  which  allow 
ample  contact  surface  and  permit  a  wider  opening, 
thereby  ensuring  a  more  reliable  rupture. 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


CALGARY 


REGINA 


TH 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.LiniTtD 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  ail  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Electric  Railway,  Telephone  and  Power  Plants. 
Address  your  nearest  house. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
An  Unwise  Movement. 

SELDOM  has  a  more  selfish  or  narrow  appeal  been 
made  to  any  class  of  Canadians  than  that  which 
is  being  made  from  week  to  week  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
\  Canada  by  the  Grain  Growers  Guide.    Ignoring  the  basic 
conditions  of  our  national  life,  the  immense  expanse  of 
country,  the  varied  resources,  the  different  callings  and 
aptitudes  of  the  people,  and  especially  our  propinquity  to 
a  great  and  wealthy  nation  on  the  south,  this  paper  is 
I  carrying  on  a  propaganda  the  results  of  which  can  be  only 
1  disintegrating   and   denationalizing.     An  appeal  to  the 
pocket  always  gains  some  attention.    People  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  others  are  gaining  more  or  less  illegitimate 
advantage  from  their  labor.    Playing  on  this  human  weak- 


ness The  Grain  Groivers  Guide  serves  up  to  its  readers 
a  grossly  unfair  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
their  economic  condition.  It  would  have  its  readers  be- 
lieve that  the  $61,000,000  which  was  collected  as  tariff 
revenue  last  year  was  so  much  money  filched  from  the 
farmers.  Why  the  farmers?  Does  not  everyone  who  buys 
goods  contribute  through  the  tariff  to  the  public  revenue? 
Do  not  the  miners  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  textile  workers  and 
lumbermen  of  Quebec,  the  machinists  of  Ontario  pay 
their  share  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  Government  service  ? 
Why  pick  out  the  farmer  and  cry  into  his  ears  that  he  is 
being  abused,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  greed,  that  he  is 
paying  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country?  Canada  is  a 
country  of  diverse  opportunities.  The  West  is  made  up  of 
land  unequalled  in  all  the  world  for  fertility  and  produc- 
tiveness. Northern  Ontario  and  Northern  Quebec  contain 
areas  worthless  for  agriculture  but  heavily  wooded  and  with 
immense  water  powers — the  right  combination  for  a  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  In  the  barren  and  rocky  district  of 
Sudbury  is  found  copper  and  nickle,  the  latter  being  the 
only  source  of  this  mineral  in  America.  British  Columbia 
boasts  of  timber  without  end  on  land  which  is  valueless 
for  farming.  Canada  can  never  be  satisfied  to  develop 
.  one  side  only  of  her  national  life.  She  cannot  work  her 
\  farm  lands  and  leave  the  rest  of  her  area,  an  immense  area 
\in  practically  every  Province,  untouched.  Agriculture  em- 
ploys many  men  and  adds  unboundedly  to  the  national 
wealth  and  prosperity.  But  so  do  lumbering  and  mining 
and  fishing,  and  so  will  the  more  advanced  stages  of  manu- 
facture— paper  making,  machinery  making,  textile  making, 
if  they  are  encouraged.  Are  we  to  leave  our  forests  lying 
1  idle,  our  water  powers  undeveloped  ?  Are  we  to  lose  the 
benefits  of  our  natural  resources  and  raw  products  ?  That 
i/is  not  the  policy  which  will  build  up  a  strong  nation. 
Exception  is  taken  to  the  collection  of  $61,000,000  in  tariff 
revenue.  It  cost  Canada  over  a  hundred  millions  last 
year  to  keep  house.  Has  anyone  suggested  an  alternative 
to  the  tariff  for  the  collection  of  this  sum?  That  much 
money  must  be  collected.  If  in  collecting  it  Canada 
attracts  capital  to  the  country  and  increaises  the  population 
by  so  many  workmen,  so  many  consumers  of  farmers'  pro- 
duce, is  not  something  accomplished  ?  When  the  C.  P.  E. 
was  built  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  cash  was  turned 
over  to  the  company,  besides  a  huge  land  grant;  during 
the  past  five  years  many  millions  have  been  invested  in 
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the  NatiorLal  Transcontinental;  every  session  of  Parlia- 
ment means  a  million  or  more  in  iSiibsidies  to  railways; 
a  hundred  millions  have  been  spent  on  canals;  at  the 
present  time  Canada  has  on  her  hands^  besides  the  immense- 
ly costly  transcontinental  line,  the  Hudson's  Bay  road,  the 
new  Welland  canal  and  the  proposed  Georgian  Bay  canal; 
every  one,  it  might  be  pointed  out,  of  great  and  intimate 
importance  to  western  farmers.  These  pablic  works  have 
to  be  paid  for  and  a  tariff  has  been  adopted  by  all  parties 
and  all  classes  as  the  correct  system  for  raising  the  revenue. 
The  clianges  have  been  rung  on  the  special  privileges  cry 
long  enough.  The  policy  of  Canada  at  the  present  time 
is  to  give  to  each  activity  the  encouragement  and  support 
that  it  needs  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
labor  and  foreign  conditions. 

WHAT  has  been  the  result?  It  appears  in  our  trade 
returns,  in  our  immigration  figures  and  in  our 
uniform  progress.  In  the  past  two  decades  G-overnment 
reports  show  that  the  price  received  for  farm  produce  has 
increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  price  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  goods  vsnhich  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  has  increased  not 
more  than  four  per  cent.  That  farming  in  Canada  pays 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  influx  of  farmers  from  the 
United  States,  who  are  leaving  the  country  of  their  birth 
to  take  up  land  in  Canada's  fertile  West.  Meanwhile 
Canadian  faraiers  are  becoming  less  dependent  upon  out- 
side markets  for  the  sale  of  their  produce.  Manufactur- 
ing centres  and  the  consequent  development  of  urban  popu- 
lation have  made  a  demand  for  food  products  which  in 
many  lines  has  taxed  the  powers  of  the  farmers  to  supply. 
Soaring  prices  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
tariff  is  objected  to  because,  it  is  said,  it  increases  the  cost 
of  manufactured  goods.  But  what  is  an  increase  of  four 
per  cent,  in  twenty  years  compared  with  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  things  the  farmer  sells? 

*    *  * 

THE  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inevitable.  The 
tariff  policy  of  Canada  has  enabled  Canadian  fac- 
tories to  expand  and  has  compelled  over  two  hundred  for- 
eign companies  to  establish  Canadian  branches.  The  in- 
crease in  the  consuming  population  has  developed  a  new 
and  great  demand  for  farm  produce.  The  increased  de- 
mand has  caused  an  increase  in  the  price.  The  tariff  is 
incontrovertably  responsible  for  the  greater  measure  of 
prosperity  which  the  farmers  are  now  enjoying.  Is  that 
prosperity  to  be  imperilled  by  the  ill-advised  efforts  of 
unwise  friends  of  the  farmers  to  change  our  tariff  policy? 
We  believe  that  the  farmers  will  think  twice  before  they 
urge  a  change  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
winning  such  a  large  measure  of  prosperity. 


Excessive  Freight  Rates. 

'^'TpHERE   can  be  no   question  that  a  considerable 
A     measure  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  tariff 

here  in  the  West  is  really  due  to  the  excessive  freight  rates, 
\  which  are  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  and  form  a  con- 
'  siderable  factor  in  determining  commodity  prices." — The 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Montreal  Exposition. 

AFTEE  several  years'  work  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of 
the  annual  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition  in 
Montreal  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  successful.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  business  men,  but  the  City 
of  Montreal  'hesitated  to  give  any  support  to  it  until 
recently,  when  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  was  voted  on  the- 
understanding  that  the  Provincial  Government  would  put 
a  similar  amount.  This  had  already  been  arranged  with 
Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  his  Cabinet ;  and  the  $20,000  which 
the  Government  made  the  condition  of  guaranteeing  bonds 
of  the  Exposition  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Provisional 
Committee.  Tenders  for  a  site  were  recently  called  and 
the  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  picking  out 
from  those  offered  the  most  'suitable  location  for  the 
Exposition.  The  City  of  Maisonneuve  have  made  a  strong 
bid  to  have  it  in  their  midst,  and  have  offered  a  site  at, 
a  remarkably  low  figure.  The  Montreal  Chambre  de  Com- 
merce here  also  declared  their  approval  of  an  east  end  site. 
The  matter  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  price- 
of  the  amount  of  land  necessary  will  likely  run  into  a 
very  large  figure  if  chosen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the- 
city,  either  west,  north  or  east. 


Restrictive  Building  Operations. 

ONCE  'again  an  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  Toronto- 
with  a  rational  building  by-law.  Although  past 
experiences  in  similar  efforts  have  met  with  small  enconr- 
agement,  it  is  still  firmly  believed  that  even  an  alderman, 
in  time  will  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  the  city's  interest, 
to  increase  the  cost  of  building  25  per  cent,  by  unneces- 
sary restrictions  and  requirements.  The  City  Architect 
who  drew  the  present  by-law  is  entirely  right  in  demanding- 
that  specifications  shall  provide  for  complete  safety  with 
an  ample  margin  of  protection  beyond  that.  But  to  insist 
that  floors  which  will  at  the  most  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port a  load  of  150  pounds  should  be  so  built  that  they  will 
support  850  pounds  is  to  increase  ,the  cost  of  that  floor 
beyond  all  reason  and  without  attaining  any  compensating-  ^ 
advantages.  The  whole  problem  of  building  is  hedged 
around  with  requirements  of  a  preposterous  nature.  A 
factory  building  must  meet  certain  requirements  whether 
it  is  to  be  used  for  heavy  or  light  manufacturing ;  the  walls 
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must  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  the  floors  mnsit  be  of  a 
certain  strength,  the  foundations  must  be  of  certain  pro- 
portions. It  is  stated  that  a  building  which  is  constructed 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Toronto  by-law  could  be  turned 
upside  down  and  it  would  be  ais  strong  in  that  position  as 
before.  But  who  is  going  to  turn  a  building  upside  down? 
More  than  once  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  business  men 
and  architects  that  the  regulations  are  too  stringent.  Wby 
should  the  manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  be  compelled  to 
build  as  though  he  intended  to  operate  a  foundry?  The 
waste  in  material,  the  greater  cost  of  construction,  the 
consequently  increased  burden  on  production,  discourage 
manufacturers   and  busi- 


ness men  from  establish- 
ing plants  there.  After 
complete  safety  is  provided 
for,  any  additional  charges 
placed  to  the  account  of 
construction  are  waste.  A 
committee  composed  of 
business  men  and  archi- 
tects are  now  engaged  on 
a  draft  by-law,  comprising 
such  regulations  as  a  care- 
ful investigation  shows  are 
necessary  for  the  proper 

1^ control  of  building.  This 
they  will  present  to  the 

'  City  Council,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  for 
its  adoption  in  place  of  the 
by-law  which  now  restricts 
and  discourages  building 
operations. 


When  West 


to  advance  causes  or  legislation  in  the  United  States,  while 
there  was  need  for  funds  for  strictly  Canadian  purposes. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  dissatisfaction  several  unions  have 
withdrawn  from  the  international  body  and  have  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  the  National  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was 
to  meet  what  was  apparently  a  growing  defection  in  the 
;  ranks  of  organized  labor  thajt  the  international  body  con- 
ceded the  measure  of  self-government  which  is  contained 
in  the  resolution  to  which  we  refer.  By  it  the  Trades  and 
1  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  will  have  practically  complete 
control  over  Canadian  unions  within  its  ranks,  whether 
local  or  provincial  organizations.    It  will  have  power  to 

carry  on  such  propaganda 
Meets  East  as  it  sees  fit,  and  can  col- 

lect funds  from  its  own 
members  for  financing 
such  work. 


A  Measure  of  Freedom. 

PAETIAL  freedom 
from  foreign  dom- 
ination has  been  secured 
by  Canadian  trades  union- 
ists in  a  recent  decision  of 
the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  granting  to  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress 
of  Canada  the  right  to 
grant  charters.  To  what  extent  this  will  result  in  inde- 
pendence of  action  remains  to  be  seen.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  an  agitation  in  this  country  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  foreign  leaders,  who  by  retaining  the  right 
of  chartering  new  unions,  also  controlled  their  actions  and 
policies  so  long  as  they  retained  the  charters.  In  some  cases 
it  was  felt  that  Canadian  branches  were  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  those  across  the  line.  The  number  of  strikes 
which  had  to  be  supported  in  the  United  States  was  rela- 
tively higher  than  in  Canada,  .and  so  Canadian  workmen 
were  being  milked  to  support  those  from  whom  they 
required  little  or  no  assistance.   Heavy  dues  were  paid  also 


Welcome. 


Harbor  Scheme  Held  Up.  - 

ANAEEOW  desire  to 
retain  all  power  in 
their  own  hands  induced 
the  Toronto  Board  of 
Control  and  City  Council 
to  veto  a  proposal  to  turn 
the  harbor,  including  Ash- 
bridge's  Marsh,  over  to  a 
commission,  as  has  been 
done  so  sucoeissfully  in 
Montreal.  "The  devil  can 
quote  Scripture  to  his  pur- 
pose," nor  were  the  alder- 
men who  formed  the  ma- 
jority lacking  in  good" 
democratic  principles  to 
holster  up  their  position. 
They  feared  to  entrust  the 
expenditure  of  so  much 
money  to  a  commission. 
The  work  should  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  people's 
representatives  and  under 
their  direct  responsibility. 
Did  it  occur  to  them  that, 
under  the  management  of 
the  people's  representatives,  the  harbor  has  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  from  year  to  year,  that  after  years 
of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  business  public  the 
harbor  still  does  not  enjoy  the  most  primitive  facili- 
ties for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  that  during 
the  present  summer  it  took  five  days  to  unload  the 
cargo  of  iron  from  a  vessel  that  in  a  decently  equipped 
port  would  have  been  unloaded  in  one  day,  that  a  vessel 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water  has  to  give  Toronto  a  wide 
berth  ?  Did  it  occur  to  them  that  as  a  consequence  of  all 
this  Toronto  is  practically  cut  off  from  all  advantages  of 
water  competition  for  which  her  natural  position  has  so 
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favorably  placed  her?  That  this  has  cost  her  citizens 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  excess 
freight  rates?  The  grave  sense  of  responsibility  of  some 
members  of  the  Toronto  City  Council  in  harbor  matters 
growis  ludicrous  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  work  which 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  past.  Four  years  ago  it 
was  thought  that  the  question  was  brought  to  a  head.  A 
definite  plan  for  harbor  improvement,  comprehensive  and 
adequate,  was  placed  before  the  Mayor  land  Council  by  the 
manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  city.  The  necessity 
for  instant  action  waiS  urged  by  prominent  citizens 
and  admitted  by  city  authorities.  What  has  been  done  to 
remedy  what  was  even  then  acknowledged  to  he  a  disgrace- 
ful and  ruinous  condition?  Yet  that  condition  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  since  then.  The  deepening  of  the 
Welland  Oanal,  to  which  the  Government  is  pledged,  will 
open  Lake  Ontario  to  the  big  upper  lake  freighters.  From 
this  improivement  to  navigation  Toronto  will  get  no  bene- 
fit, because  her  harbor  has  not  been  deepened  to  admit 
the  deep-draught  vessels.  In  refusing  to  turn  the  har- 
bor problem  over  to  a  competent  harbor  board  the  City 
Council  has  prolonged  the  time  during  which  the  citizens 
will  be  shut  off  from  a  full  use  of  their  natural  water 
facilities. 


A  Budget  Exhibit. 

AN  interesting  effort  to  educate  the  public  was  recently 
tried  with  the  greatest  success  in  New  York,  whei'e 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  conducted  what  was 
known  as  a  Budget  Exhibit.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  is  a  keen  critic  of  civic  expenditures.  More  than 
one  colossal  extravaganoe  it  has  unearthed  and  eliminated. 
Its  efforts,  however,  are  not  devoted  exclusively  to  the  elim- 
ination of  waste.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  that  the 
good  government  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  York  de- 
mands enormous  expenditures,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  O'rdinary  citizen  to  grasp.  Accordingly  the  Budget 
Exhibit  was  organized.  At  it  was  shown  graphically  just 
where  the  year's  revenues  went.  A  viaduct  in  miniature 
represented  a  certain  expenditure ;  a  park  another  sum ;  the 
water  supply  was  shown  from  the  time  it  left  its  source ; 
the  street  cleaning  department,  schools,  libraries,  every- 
thing which  required  a  public  expenditure  was  shown.  By 
this  means  it  was  felt  that  the  citizens  would  appreciate 
the  need  of  funds  and  would  in  consequence  show  a  greater 
willingness  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  tax  fund.  The 
presence  of  over  a  million  visitors  during  the  course  of  the 
exhibit  would  indicate  that  the  public  was  genuinely  in- 
terested. 


New  Steamship  Lines. 

AT  least  two  new  steamship  lines  will  be  added  to 
Canada's  shipping  facilities  next  spring.  The 
r.P.R.  will  continue  its  Australian  service  from  Montreal, 


as  business  turned  out  to  be  better  even  than  was  antici- 
pated. In  addition  to  this  the  Elder-Dempster  Company, 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring, 
will  accept  freight  from  Montreal  for  transportation  to 
Australia.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
German-Australian  steamship  Company,  whereby  boats  will 
be  added  to  the  present  Canada-South  African  line,  so 
that  it  may  be  extended  to  Australia.  Sailings  will  be 
monthly.  A  new  service  will  be  inaugurated,  also,  by  the 
C.P.R.,  who  will  put  on  a  line  of  vessels  between  Canada 
and  South  America,  sailing  from  Montreal  in  the  summer 
and  St.  John  in  the  winter.  This  will  be  a  monthly 
service. 


Wooing  South  America. 

THE  United  States  are  making  friends  with  the  South 
and  Central  American  Republics  with  all  the  per- 
sistency that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  their  great  buying 
powers.    Plans  are  being  made  by  John  Barrett,  director 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  for  a  convention  in  Washing- 
ton next  February  to  promote  better  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South.    "  The  project 
involves,"  says  Mr. ,  Barrett,  "  a  gathering  of  representa- 
tives of  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  general 
commercial  organizations,  and  interested  manufacturing,  , 
exporting  and  importing  firms  to  hear  and  discuss  the  con-  . 
ditions  of  trade  exchange  among  the  American  countries."  ' 
Canada  is  not  interested  in  Uncle  Sam's  courtship  except  t 
to  note  the  attractiveness  of  the  recipient  of  his  attentions,  j 
More  than  once  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  1 
Industrial  Canada  that  no  countries  in  the  world  are 
showing  greater  development  than  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
the  other  States  in  the  Southern  continent.    Their  de- 
velopment, too,  has  been  for  the  most  part  along  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raising  lines.    They  have  been,  and  are 
increasingly  so  from  year  to  year,  great  buyers  of  manu- 
factured goods.    The  foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for 
the  present  year  will  run  over  $750,000,000.    This  is  bul| 
typical  of  the  other  States.    That  Canada  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  markets  which  lie  open  for  her  manufacturers 
is  shown  by  the  recent  announcement  that  the  C.P.R.  willl 
inaugurate  a  direct  steamship  service  between  Montreal  and 
South  America  next  year.      In  the  meantime  Canada 
should  have  a  trade  commissioner  on  the  spot  to  investi- 
gate the  husiness  conditions,  tihe  demand  for  various 
classes  of  goods,  the  competition,  the  quality  demanded  by 
the  market,  and  the  many  things  without  a  knowledge  of  i 
which  an  exporter  is  at  least  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage.   The  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  ] 
States  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  imports  of  Soutl  | 
America.      So  far,  without  direct  steamship  connection  i 
and  with  no  trade  representative  in  the  field,  Canada  ha|;  I 
not  secured  any  appreciable  share  in  the  business.      Im  I 
view  of  the  aggressive  tactics  of  the  United  States,  there^  f, 
should  be  no  delay  in  making  a  start.  ^  ai 
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The  Basis  of  Admission. 


o 


Improved  Machinery  Exhibit  Needed. 

EXCELLENT  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Toronto 
Exhibition  in  most  directions,  it  has  entirely  failed 
to  develop  an  exliibit  of  heavy  machinery  vporthy  of  the 
name.  The  reason  is  apparent.  While  substantial  and 
adequate  buildings  have  been  erected  to  house  various  other 
Canadian  products,  machinery  hall  has  remained  as  it 
was,  one  of  the  poorest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
on  the  grounds.  No  equipment  is  provided  for  handling 
exhibits,  there  is  no  crane  for  moving  heavy  machinery, 
there  is  no  available  track ;  in  every  respect  the  building  is 
primitive  and  out-of-date. 

As  a  consequence,  those  A  Powerful  Mag(net 

firms  which,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Exhibition, 
were  ready  to  undergo 
the  inconveniences  inevi- 
table in  a  new  enterprise 
have  withdrawn  altogeth- 
er, as  they  have  found 
that  conditions,  instead  of 
improving,  were  steadily 
fretting  worse.  There  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for 
delay  in  giving  to  the 
manufacturers  of  heavy 
machinery  the  facilities 
for  showing  their  manu- 
factures which  are  allot- 
ted to  carriage  makers, 
vegetable  and  flower 
g  r  0  vp-  e  r  s,  and  other 
branches  of  industry. 
Some  years  ago  the  peo- 
ple approved  of  a  by-law 
for  raising  the  necessary 
funds.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  delay  caused 
by  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Grand  Trunk 
right-of-way  vs^hich  it  was 
thought  might  entail  the 
cutting  of?  of  part  of  the 
ExMbition  grounds.  The 
change  in  the  grade  also 
created  trouble,  as  it 
the  grounds  connecting 
difficulties  have  now 
and  the  directors 
building  which 


Sir  Wilfrid:  "Why  should  I  lower  it  when  I  am  getting  such  results  as  this?' 


would  affect  the  sidings  into 
•;  with  the  building.  All  these 
been  settled,  it  is  understood, 
are  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
is  so  urgently  needed.  Canada  is 
using  an  immense  amount  of  heavy  machinery  in  the 
present  period  'Of  development.  In  the  equipment  of  new 
plants,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  development  of 
water  powers,  machines  of  the  greatest  interest  are  being 
built.  In  this  work  Canada  is  doing  creditable  work. 
It  would  be  regrettable  if  a  lack  of  facilities  should  pre- 
vent Canadian  makers  from  showing  what  they  are  cap- 
able of  in  these  lines. 


NCE  more  the  almighty  dollar  has  been  set  up  as  the 
test  of  suitability  for  Canadian  citizenship.  An 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  may  have  skill 
to  mold,  to  weave  or  to  fashion  the  timber  of  the  country 
into  necessary  furniture,  he  may  have  all  the  qualities  of 
industry  and  honesty  which  characterize  the  good  citizen, 
but  if  he  has  not  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  his  possession 
he  will  be  refused  -admission  at  our  doors.  He  may  Lick 
any  number  of  good  qualities  but  have  the  "  open  uesame  " 
in  the  shape  of  fifty  dollars  and  his  entrance  is  unques- 
tioned. Canada  has  need 
of  population.  No  one 
will  question  the  import- 
ance of  developing  the 
boundless  resources  with 
which  we  are  blessed. 
But  it  is  equally  evident 
that  quality  in  citizen- 
ship is  as  essential  as 
quantity,  and  that  quali- 
ty is  not  attained  by  fix- 
ing a  money  standard  for 
admission.  Men  are  not 
coming  to  this  conutry 
unless  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  home  con- 
ditions. The  ordinary 
artisan  in  Europe  is  sel- 
dom in  a  position  to  put 
much  money  aside,  and, 
if  he  does,  it  is  soon  eat- 
en up  in  preparations 
for  emigration  and  in 
provision  for  his  family 
while  he  is  making  the 
change.  But  if  he  has 
skill  of  hand  and  intelli- 
gence, and  if  he  is  clean 
and  earnest,  he  has  those 
things  which  are  of  in- 
finitely greater  value 
than  the  money  which  is 
now  the  basis  of  admis- 
sion. Other  standards 
should  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  present  monetary 
requirement.  If  a  man  has  skill,  enterprise  and  hon- 
esty, Canada  should  welcome  him  with  open  arms.  He 
is  the  kind  out  of  which  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant  nation 
is  made.  How  many  of  those  who  have  wrested  success 
from  fortune  against  mighty  odds,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States,  arrived  on  our  shores  without 
a  dollar?  As  a  matter  of  fact  several  manufacturers  at 
the  present  time  have  an  urgent  need  for  help.  Textile 
companies  have  to  get  new  labor  in  the  winter  to  train  up 
for  the  vacancies  which  always  occur  in  the  summer. 
One  manufacturer  who  has  doubled  his  plant  will  be 
unable  to  operate  it  unless  he  can  get  workmen  from 
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England.  There  are  men  out  of  work  in  England  and 
there  are  positions  waiting  for  them  in  Canada.  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  man  who  has  been  out  of  employment 
possibly  for  weeks  will  have  fifty  dollars  in  his  possession  ? 
So  long  as  a  workman  is  coming  to  an  assured  position  in 
Canada  there  ishould  be  no  barrier  placed  to  his  coming. 
We  need  population  of  the  industrious  sort. 


Parcels  Post  in  Canada. 

IN  view  of  the  interest  which  is  being  shown  in  the 
subject  of  parcels  post  in  Canada  the  following  state- 
ment is  reproduced  from  a  former  number  of  Industeial 
Canada : 

The  domestic  service  in  Canada  for  fourth  class  matter, 
which  includes  merchandise,  such  as  confectionery,  dry 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  stationery  (including  blank 
books,  etc.),  not  included  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes  and  not  excluded  from  the  mails  by  the  general 
pro'hibitory  regulations  with  respect  to  objectionable  matter, 
is  limited  to  five  pounds  in  weight  and  30  inches  in  length 
by  one  foot  in  width  or  depth,  but  the  combined  length 
and  girth  of  any  packet  must  in  no  case  exceed  six  feet. 
The  rate  of  postage  is  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  prepaid,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  double  postage  for  any  deficiency  in  prepa^Tnent.  The 
rate  applicable  to  general  merchandise  when  posted  in 
Canada  addressed  to  the  United  States  is  one  cent  per 
ounce,  16  cents  per  pound,  and  the  limit  of  weight  is  four 
pounds  six  ounces. 

Closed  parcels  weighing  up  to  11  pounds  are  exchanged 
by  direct  mail  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mexico,  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Barbardoes,  Trinidad  and 
Tonago,  Leeward  Islands,  St.  Lucia  and  British  Guiana  at 
13  cents  per  pound;  with  Bermuda  at  16  cents  for  the 
first  pound,  28  cents  for  two  pounds,  64  cents  for  five 
pounds,  and  $1.36  for  11  pounds,  or  12^  cents  per  pound; 
with  Hong  Kong  and  British  Post  Offices  in  China  at 
16  cents  for  the  first  pound,  28  cents  for  two  pounds,  64 
cents  for  five  pounds,  and  $1.36  for  11  pounds,  or  12^ 
cents  per  pound,  there  being  pound  rates  from  1  to  11 
pounds;  with  New  South  Wales  and  Kew  Zealand  at 
24  cents  per  pound;  British  Solomon  Islands  at  30  cents 
per  pound.  Parcels  are  limited  to  iseven  pounds  between 
Canada  and  the  following  countries :  Newfoundland,  Japan, 
Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  at  the  following  respective  rates, 
15  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents  and  25  cents.  The  general 
regulation  as  to  size  is  2  x  1  ft.  in  width  or  depth 
(2x1x1),  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  must  not  ordinarily  exceed  30  inches  in  length  or 
one  foot  in  width  or  depth,  but  in  the  case  of  parcels 
containing  golf  clubs,  umbrellas  or  articles  of  a  similar 
form  a  length  of  three  feet  six  inches  is  permitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  costs  16  cents  to  send  a  pound 
parcel  or  fraction  thereof,  or  80  cents  for  a  parcel  of  five 
pounds  by  post  between  any  two  places  in  Canada.  Com- 
pared with  this  a  one  pound  parcel  may  be  sent  from  any 
point  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  countries  mentioned 


for  12  cents,  or  a  five  pound  parcel  for  60  cents  to  any 
point  in  Canada.  It  costs  no  more  to  send  a  pound  par- 
cel to  Hong  Kong  than  it  does  to  send  it  from  Montreal 
to  Ottawa,  and  considerably  less  for  a  five  pound  parcel, 
the  rate  from  Montreal  to  Hong  Kong  being  64  cents  as 
against  80  cents  to  Ottawa. 

With  regard  to  the  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  par- 
cel post  conveys  anything  that  is  not  more  than  11  pounds 
in  weight  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  the  rate 
being  six  cents  for  one  pound  or  less,  eight  cents  for  over 
one  pound  and  under  two,  with  two  cents  additional  for 
each  pound  thereafter.  Eggs,  fish,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
glass,  crockery,  liquids,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  carried  by 
parcel  post  to  the  great  convenience  of  a  very  large  number 
of  people.  The  Post  Office  Department  maintains  in  ad- 
dition to  the  parcel  post  an  express  delivery  service,  either 
by  special  messenger  all  the  way  or  by  special  messenger 
after  trasmission  by  post.  Special  delivery  in  advance  of 
the  ordinaary  mails  is  also  provided. 


A  Land  Showr. 

CHICAGO  is  now  conducting  its  second  'annual  Land 
Show,  an  exhibition  organized  over  a  year  ago  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  movement  of  population  towards 
Canada,  and  of  directing  it,  instead,  to  various  regions  of 
the  United  States  which  are  still  hungering  for  settlers. 
The  idea,  which  originated  with  a  daily  newspaper,  was 
enormously  successful,  not  in  diverting  emigration  from 
Canada,  but  in  revealing  the  special  wealth  of  various 
States,  which  had  of  late  been  somewhat  shunned.  The 
show  contained  exhibits  of  the  products  of  the  West  and 
South,  and  stirred  up  an  interest  in  the  dry  farming  areas 
of  the  old  plantation  States  and  their  Western  neighbors 
which  could  not  but  be  of  value.  There  is  ia  genuine  need 
for  something  of  this  kind  in  Canada.  The  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  wealth  and  opportunities  which,  were  they  better 
known,  would  give  their  population  a  lively  impetus.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  they  have  been  passed  over  for 
the  broad,  spreading  wheatlands  of  the  Middle  West.  But 
they  have  advantages  all  their  own,  and  there  are  many 
settlers  who  would  appreciate  them  if  they  were  made 
known.  The  Government  railway  into  Northern  Ontario 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  have  revealed  other  areas  of 
great  fertility.  For  these  we  need  settlers.  Canada  has 
need  of  breadth.  An  extension  of  the  northern  limits  of 
settlement  is,  for  national  reasons,  of  the  most  urgent  im- 
portance. The  Middle  West  has  become  known  wherever 
agriculturalists  are  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  but  much 
might  still  be  accomplished  in  revealing  to  the  world  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  North  and  of  British  Columbia. 
The  success  of  the  Land  Show  in  Chicago  rested  vsdth  its 
comprehensiveness  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits.  , 
It  vii-tually  brought  the  land  to  the  people.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  while  doing  something  similar  to  revive  interest 
in  the  older  sections  or  to  arouse  it  in  newer,  but  little 
known,  areas? 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


St.  John  to  Liverpool — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  10,  16,  24. 
Allan  Line,  Dec.  9,  15,  21. 

St.  John  to  London — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  21. 
St.  John  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liners,  Dec.  10,  24. 
Halifax  to  Bristol — 

Canadian  Northern,  Dec.  14,  21. 
St.  John  to  London  and  Havre — 

Allan  Liner,  Dec.  28. 
St.  John  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Dec.  15. 
St.  John  to  South  Africa — 

Elder-Dempster,  about  Dec.  20. 
St.  John  to  Dublin — 

Head  Line,  about  Jan.  15. 
St.  John  to  Belfast — 

Head  Line,  about  Jan.  20. 
St.  John  to  Havana — 

Munson  Line,  about  Dec.  15. 
St.  John  to  West  Indies  (various  ports)  — 

Pickford  and  Black  Line,  Dec.  23,  Jan.  4. 
Halifax  to  Turk's  Island,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — 

Pickford  and  Black  Line,  about  Dec.  15. 


NEW  PATENTS  ISSUED 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents,  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Featherston- 
haugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Russel  S.  Smart, 
resident,  from  whom  all  information  regarding  same  may  be 
obtained. 

128,900,  D.  Smith  Baird,  Toronto,  Ont. — Loose  Leaf  Binders. 

Business  Systems,  Ltd. 
128,922,  Jas.  Hilege   Arthur   Normandeau,  Montreal,   Que. — 

Electric  Switches.    Normand  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

128.925,  E.  Lundberg,  Toronto,  Ont. — Motor  Regulators  for 
Piano  Player  Actions.    The  Otto  Higel  Co.,  Ltd. 

128.926,  B.  Lundberg,  Toronto,  Ont. — Motor  Regulators  for 
Piano  Player  Actions.    The  Otto  Higel  Co.,  Ltd. 

128,932,  Rowland  Chas.  Jordan,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Processes 
for  preparing  Fire  Lighters.    Geo.  Jno.  Lovell. 

128,934,  Thomas  L.  Willson,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Automatic  Acety- 
lene Gas  Buoys.  The  International  Marine  Signal  Co., 
Ltd. 

128,941,  Wm.  H.  Hall,  Oshawa,  Ont— Sheet  Metal  Flumes. 
The  Pedlar  Metal  Roofing  Co. 

12i8,943,  B.  H.  Montgomery,  Toronto,  Ont. — Hose  Reels. 

128,947,  R.  J.  Edmond,  Winnipeg,  Man. — F.  O.  Norell,  Duluth, 
Minn. — Elevators. 

128,959,  R.  Charles  Burger,  Toronto,  Ont. — Processes  of  Mak- 
ing Bon  Bons. 

128,969,  Jas.  M.  Coleman,  Montreal,  Que. — Convertible  cars. 
I    128,970,  Jas.  McCutcheon,  Coleman,  St.  Lambert,  Que. — Freight 
,  Cars. 


128,974,  Wm.  Denison,  Mitchell,  Ont. — Window  Fasteners  and 
Supports. 

128,981,  A.  Fisher,  Montreal,  Que. — Waste  Pipe  Connections. 
128,986,  Chas.  A.  Hart,    Montreal,    Que. — Rail    Guards  for 
Mattresses. 

128,994,  Theodore  Huth,  Windsor,  Ont.— Gate  Hinges. 
129,001,  Geo.  Jas.  Manson,  TJiorold,  Ont. — Rotary  Distributing 

Members  for  Centrifugal  Machines. 
129,00©,  Jas.    A.     McClellan,    Winnipeg,    Man. — Pneumatic 

Vehicle  Tyres. 

129,010,  Nels  Olof  Norell,  Vancouver,  B.C.— Loop  Ends  for 
Wire  Ropes. 

129,021,  H.  Pocock,  London,  Ont. — Concrete  Mixers. 


CUSTOMS  RULINGS 


Board  of  Customs  Decisions. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  Board  of  Customs  declared 
that  white  or  cream-colored  ornaments  of  lace  or  of  embroid- 
ery work  of  cotton  or  linen,  not  including  lace  collars,  should 
be  rated  for  duty  under  tariff  item  526,  British  Preferential 
rate,  12%%;  Intermediate  Tariff  rate,  17%%;  General  Tariff 
rate,  20%. 

Departmental  Decisions. 

The  Department  of  Customs  has  decided  that  until  other- 
wise determined,  the  following  articles  shall  be  rated  under 
tariff  item  453,  British  Preferential  rate,  15%;  General  Tariff 
rate,  27ya%: 

All  ordinary  circular  latch  needle  knitting  machines  up  to 
8  inches  in  diameter  as  used  in  the  production  of  plain-ribbed, 
honey-combed,  tucked  or  half-cardigan  and  full  cardigan  work, 
loopers  of  all  kinds  up  to  16  point,  point  loopers  and  other 
knitting  machines  as  used  by  glove  manufacturers,  cylinders 
and  dials  of  all  classes  and  sizes  suitable  for  use  on  all  kinds 
of  circular  latch  needle  knitting  machines. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  ruling  which  appeared  in  the 
Annual  Report  to  the  Convention.  Under  this  ruling  all  latch 
needle  knitting  machines  over  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  loop- 
ers over  16  point,  will  be  entitled  to  entry  under  item  468,  at  the 
rate  of  10%. 

Fuel  Oil. 

"Tariff  item  267  provides  for  free  entry  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Gas 
Oil,  while  lubricating  oils  are  subject  to  duty  under  tariff 
item  209. 

"It  is  ordered,  for  the  protection  of  the  Revenue,  pending 
further  instructions,  that: 

"Invoices  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Gas  Oil,  not  crude,  shipped  lor 
free  entry  into  Canada,  shall  bear  the  following  certificate 
signed  by  the  exporter  on  the  face  of  the  invoice,  viz: 

"  'The  oil  on  this  invoice  is  a  fuel  oil  or  gas  oil  and  none  of 
it  is  fit  for  use  as  a  lubricating  oil.  The  flash  test  thereof  is 
under  200  F.' 

"Unclarified  Petroleum  (not  crude)  .8235  specific  gravity  or 
heavier,  may  be  admitted  free  under  tariff  item  267  upon  in 
voice  bearing  certificate  as  above,  when  the  oil  will  flash  below 
20O  F. 

"(Samples  of  each  importation  of  'fuel  and  gas  oil'  must  be 
drawn  by  a  Customs  Officer  at  the  port  of  entry  for  flash  test 
and  gravity." 

Tanolin. 

Tanolin,  a  chemical  compound  composed  of  two  or  more 
salts  soluble  in  water,  used  in  tanning  chromo  leather,  will 
hereafter  be  rated  for  Customs  purposes  free  of  duty  under 
tariff  item  203. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  PATENTS 


Conditions  Under  Which  Patents  are  Protected  and 
the  Requirements  for  Manufacturing  or  Li- 
censing Within  a  Given  Time. 


As  some  doubt  exists  relative  to  the  requirements  for 
holding  a  patent,  the  time  allowed  for  its  actual  work- 
ing, and  the  prolongation  of  the  time  under  certain 
conditions,  the  following  clauses  of  the  Act  are  published, 
covering  these  points: 

38.  Every  patent  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Commissioner  as  hereinafter  provided,  be  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed to  be  subject,  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Such  patent  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  patent 
shall  be  null  and  void  at  the  end  of  two  years  from 
the  date  thereof,  unless  the  patentee  or  his  legal 
representatives,  within  that  period  or  an  authorized 
extension  thereof,  commence,  and  after  such  com- 
mencement, continuously  carry  on  in  Canada  the 
construction  or  manufacture  of  the  invention  patent- 
ed, in  such  a  manner  that  any  person  desiring  to 
use  it  may  obtain  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  for  him 
at  a  reasonable  price,  at  some  manufactory  or  es- 
tablishment for  making  or  constructing  it  in  Canada; 

(6)  If,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the 
granting  of  a  patent,  or  an  authorized  extension  of 
such  period,  the  patentee  or  patentees,  or  any  of 
them,  or  his  or  their  or  any  of  their  legal  represen- 
tatives, for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  or  their  or 
any  of  their  interest  in  the  patent,  import  or  cause 
to  be  imported  into  Canada,  the  invention  for  which 
the  patent  is  granted,  such  patent  shall  be  void  as 
to  the  interest  of  the  person  or  persons  so  import- 
ing or  causing  to  be  imported.    3  Edw.  VII.,  C.  46,  S.  4. 

39.  Whenever  a  patentee  is  unable  to  commence  or  carry 
on  the  construction  or  manufacture  of  his  invention  within 
the  two  years  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Commissioner  may, 
at  any  time  not  more  than  three  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  grant  to  the  patentee  or  his  legal  represen- 
tatives an  extension  of  the  term  of  two  years,  on  his  proving 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that  his  failure  to 
commence  or  carry  on  such  construction  or  manufacture  is 
due  to  reasons  beyond  his  control.    3  Edw.  VII.,  C.  46,  S.  5. 

40.  The  Commissioner  may  grant  to  the  patentee  or  his 
legal  representatives,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  patent, 
an  extension  for  a  further  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  dur- 
ing which  he  may  import  or  cause  to  be  imported  into  Can- 
ada the  invention  for  which  the  patent  is  granted,  if  he  or 
they  show  cause,  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner,  to  warrant 
the  granting  of  such  extension;  but  no  extension  shall  be 
granted  unless  application  is  made  to  the  Commissioner  at 
some  time  within  three  months  before  the  expiry  of  the 
twelve  months  aforesaid.   3  Edw.  VII.,  C.  46,  S.  6.. 

44.  On  the  application  of  the  applicant  for  a  patent,  pre- 
vious to  the  issue  thereof,  or  on  the  application  within  six 
months  after  the  issue  of  a  patent  of  the  patentee  or  his 
legal  representatives,  the  Commissioner,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  invention,  may  order  that  such  patent,  instead 
of  being  subject  to  the  condition  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction and  manufacture  of  the  patented  invention  herein- 
before provided,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
that  is  to  say: 

(a)  Any  person,  at  any  time  while  the  patent  continues  in 
force,  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  by  petition 
for  a  license  to  make,  construct,  use  and  sell  the 
patented  invention,  and  the  Commissioner  shall,  sub- 


ject to  general  rules  which  may  be  made  for  carrying 
out  this  section,  hear  the  person  applying  and  the 
owner  of  the  patent,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  in  reference 
to  the  invention  have  not  been  satisfied  by  reason 
of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  patentee  or  his  legal 
representatives  to  make,  construct,  use  or  sell  the 
invention,  or  to  grant  licenses  to  others  on  reasonable 
terms  to  make,  construct,  use  or  sell  the  same,  may 
make  an  order  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Patent  Office  requiring  the  owner  of  the  patent  to 
grant  a  license  to  the  person  applying  therefor,  in 
such  form,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  license,  the  amount  of  the  royalties,  security  for 
payment,  and  otherwise,  as  the  Commissioner,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  deems  just: 
(6)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  shall  on 
the  request  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  proceed- 
ings, call  in  the  aid  of  an  assessor,  specially  quali- 
fied, and  hear  the  case  wholly  or  partially  with  his 
assistance; 

(c)  The  existence  of  one  or  more  licenses  shall  not  be  a 

bar  to  an  order  by  the  Commissioner  for,  or  to  the 
granting  of  a  license  on  any  application,  under  this 
section;  and, 

(d)  The  patent  and  all  rights  and  privileges  thereby 
granted  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  the  patent 
shall  be  null  and  void,  if  the  Commissioner  makes 
an  order  requiring  the  owner  of  the  patent  to  grant 
any  license,  and  the  owner  of  the  patent  refuses  or 
neglects  to  comply  with  such  order  within  three 
calendar  months  next  after  a  copy  of  it  is  addressed 
to  him  or  to  his  duly  authorized  agent.  3  Edw.  VII., 
C.  46,  S.  7. 


APPLICATIONS  TO  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


A  Note  of  Warning  to  Those  who  Sign  AppHcations 
upon  which  Fire  Insurance  Policies 
are  Based. 


By  E.  p.  Heaton,  Manager,  Insurance  Department. 

IN  many  parts  of  Canada  the  old  custom  under  which,  before 
a  fire  insurance  policy  is  issued,  every  applicant  f  or  insur- 
ance must  sign  an  application  is  still  in  vogue.  In  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  modern  ideas  prevail,  and  the  practice 
has  been  discontinued;  many  of  the  leading  companies,  indeed, 
have  completely  abandoned  the  practice  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, except  perhaps  for  farm  risks.  In  this  respect  they  are 
keeping  step  with  advanced  and  modern  methods. 

On  a  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  as  a  striking  co- 
incidence that  the  companies  still  demanding  signed  applica- 
tions are  mainly  those  whose  policies  have  a  long  "  red  tail " 
in  the  shape  of  variations  to  the  statutory  conditions.  The 
application  is,  of  course,  primarily  designed  to  convey  to  the 
insurance  company  facts  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  accepting  the  particular  risk,  but,  incidentally,  a  number  1 
of  questions  are  asked,  the  answers  to  which,  by  reason  of  the  1 
"  red  tail,"  become  warranties  on  the  part  of  .the  applicant  or 
assured,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  questions  are  fully  and 
accurately  answered,  which  comparatively  few  men  are  able 
to  do  or  care  to  do,  there  is  little  or  no  danger,  but  if  im-  ^ 
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perfectly  or  incorrectly  answered,  as  will  frequently  be  the 
case,  trouble  is  invited  and  inevitably  comes. 

Frequently  the  agent,  perhaps  the  postmaster,  the  clerk'  of 
the  court,  a  tradesman,  or  even  one  whose  occupation  is  chiefly 
insurance,  will  make  up  the  application,  put  it  before  the  appli- 
cant pro  forma,  and  it  is  signed  without  being  read — the  appli- 
cant is  too  busy,  too  indifferent  or  too  confident  to  do  so; 
sometimes  even  the  agent  signs  it  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  and  he  in  turn  consoles  himself  with  the  thought 
that,  if  trouble  happens,  it  was  the  company's  agent  who  signed 
the  application.  No  insurer  should  allow  another,  particularly 
an  agent  of  a  company,  to  sign  for  him,  but  if  he  does,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  thereby  loses  his  identity  as 
agent  for  the  company  and  becomes  the  agent  of  the  insured 
or  applicant.  If  any  one  doubts  this  let  him  read  carefully  the 
printed  matter,  generally  in  small  type,  that  precedes  the 
space  left  for  his  signature. 

Growing  competition  and,  perhaps,  a  better  educated  class 
of  insurance  agent,  have  both  contributed  to  simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  insurance  practices,  and  if,  perchance,  there  still 
remain  agents  in  whom  the  companies  have  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  permit  them  to  cover  risks  without  the  necessity  of 
compelling  the  insured  to  answer  a  thousand  and  one,  mostly 
immaterial,  questions,  then  the  agent  is  not  competent  enough 
to  trust  with  one's  business.  Generally  speaking,  an  agent  is 
one  authorized  by  his  principal  to  represent  him  and,  with 
certain  limitations,  he  is  delegated  with  powers  equal  to  his 
principal.  In  insurance,  the  day  when  the  agent  is  used 
merely  as  a  transmitter  of  applications  has  passed;  he  must 
now  to  a  certain  extent  be  an  underwriter  also,  subject,  of 
course,  to  his  company  reserving  the  right  to  decline  any 
business  offered,  and  similarly  the  day  has  passed  when  one 
seeking  insurance  should  be  compelled  to  fill  in  and  sign  an 
application.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  and  it  should  not  he 
done. 

The  most  efficacious  way  to  remove  the  evil  I  am  writing 
about,  in  so  far  as  it  may  now  exist,  is  for  one  and  all  to  refuse, 
absolutely  and  persistently,  to  sign  applications  of  any  kind, 
and  if  any  difficulty  arises  communicate  with  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  Association,  from  which  you  will  receive 
advice  or  assistance  to  meet  the  particular  case  or  circum- 
stances. 


RECIPROCITY  WOULD  DRAW  MUCH 
U.  S.   CAPITAL  FROM  OUR 
INDUSTRIES 


/  At  Present  it  is  Estimated  That  $233,000,000  of 
U.S.  Money  is  Employed  in  Canada, 
Giving  Work  to  Many  Thousands 
of  Industrial  Operations. 


IN  a  recent  speech  on  Reciprocity,  Senator  Beveridge,  of 
Indiana,  said:  "There  must  be  Reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada. Our  tariff  with  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  apply 
to  our  northern  neighbor.  That  policy  has  already  driven 
American  manufacturers  across  the  Canadian  borders,  built 
up  vast  plants  with  American  capital  on  Canadian 
soil,  employing  Canadian  workingmen  to  supply  trade. 
That  capital  should  be  kept  at  home  to  employ  American 
working  men  to  supply  Canadian  demand." 

This  is  an  American  tribute  to  the  long-settled  policy  of 
\i  Canada  to  develop  its  own  resources  and  build  up  its  own 
industries.      And  it  is  not  merely  a  hyperbole  designed  to 
influence  American  votes;  it  is  a  reflection  of  actual  facts. 


U.  S.  Capital  in  Canada. 

There  are  no  government  statistics  of  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can factories  which  have  established  branches  in  Canada,  but 
inquiry  made  by  the  Star  in  trade  circles  elicited  a  list  of  no 
\  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  instances  of  this  move- 
,  ment  of  capital  to  Canada,  with  a  combined  estimated  capital 
\of  $233,000,000. 

It  is  impracticable  to  reproduce  this  list  here,  but  an 
analysis  of  it  will  give  some  idea  of  how  wide  a  field  of  indus- 
tries it  covers.  The  products  of  these  American  branch  fac- 
tories include,  among  other  .things: 

Agricultural  implements;  electrical  machinery;  malleable 
and  grey  iron  castings;  gas  engines;  saws  and  tools;  convey- 
ing and  mining  machinery;  railway  iron  and  steel  work; 
chains;  automobiles;  horseshoes  and  nails;  transmission 
machinery;  stoves;  lumber;  barrels;  boxes;  office  furniture; 
couches;  folding  beds;  silverware;  paints,  oils  and  varnishes; 
printing  inks;  fountain  pens;  cereals;  confectionery;  self- 
sealers;  silk  thread;  paper;  roofing  paper;  gum;  gas;  fly 
paper;  chemicals. 

Well-known  Industries. 

Some  of  the  concerns  are  well-known  and  their  coming  has 

j  been  widely  announced.  Such  are  the  International  Harvester 
Company;  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company;  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company;  and  Algoma  Steel  Company.    It  is 

^  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  there  are  at  least  five  fac- 
tories turning  out  agricultural  implements  in  Canada  backed 

,  by  American  capital.  The  city  of  Hamilton  alone  has  fifteen 
branches  of  American  concerns  in  its  bounds.  In  Montreal 
there  are  nineteen,  and  in  Toronto  sixty-three. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  hands  which  these 
American  companies  employ  with  the  consequent  market  they 
furnish  for  Canadian  farm  and  other  products.  But  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  very  great.  Two  agricultural  implement  works 
at  Hamilton  give  employment  to  more  than  five  thousand  men 
between  them,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  which 
must  run  well  up  into  the  hundreds.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
considerable  number  also  in  which  the  staff  will  be  com- 
paratively small,  but  it  is  probable  that  an  average  pay  roll  of 

\  one  hundred  would  not  be  excessive. 

Taking  that  as  a  basis,  it  means  that  the  migration  of 
American  factories  to  Canada  has  given  employment  to  over 
\  eighteen  thousand  people. 

Many  Additional  Consumers, 

It  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  each  of  these 
workers  supported  the  normal  census  family  of  five,  but  it 
would  surely  be  safe  to  estimate  the  total  consequent  popula- 
tion at  half  that  proportion.  Which  would  mean  that  the 
influx  of  American  capital  has  added  48,500  to  the  consumers 
of  Canadian  food  products. 

Again  no  estimate  has  been  made  officially  of  the  total 
consumption  of  food  per  head  in  Canada  for  each  person;  but 
an  index  is  furnished  by  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
wheat,  which  is  in  round  figures  six  bushels.  Multiply  the  in- 
creased market  by  this  figure,  and  you  have  the  result  that 
the  migration  of  American  concerns  in  Canada  has  enlarged 
the  Canadian  consumption  of  wheat,  by  no  less  than  291,000 
bushels  annually.  At  one  dollar  a  bushel  this  means  $291,000 
for  the  Canadian  farmers  on  this  one  item  of  produce  alone. 

British  Capital,  Too. 

Besides  attracting  American  capital,  the  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada under  our  present  independent  fiscal  and  industrial  de- 
velopment has  also  attracted  and  is  increasingly  attracting 
British  capital.  In  this  case,  however,  the  capital  goes  not  into 
manufacturing  so  much — though  some  of  it  does  go  in  that 
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direction — as  into  the  building  of  railways  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  are  now  being  financed  in  London,  whence  also 
came  the  capital  for  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  to  London 
that  the  Dominion  Government  is  going  for  money  to  build 
its  section  of  the  National  Transcontinental,  and  it  will  go 
there  for  the  capital  to  build  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  and  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal,  and  to  enlarge  the  Welland  Canal. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30  last  there  came  to  Canada 
no  less  than  $138^512,000  of  British  capital.  This  is  the  calcu- 
lation made  by  Mr.  George  Paish,  of  the  London  Statist,  an 
eminently  conservative  statistician.  He  estimates  the  total 
investments  of  British  capital  in  Canada  at  $1,500,000,000; 
while  the  Monetary  Times  puts  the  figures  for  the  last  five 
years  only  at  $605,000,000. 

Canada's  External  Trade. 

Closely  related  to  the  influx  of  American  and  British  capi- 
tal as  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  Dominion  is  our  ex- 
ternal trade.  Canada's  external  trade  per  head  is  $92.42,  as 
compared  with  $35.59  for  the  United  States,  and  $105.25  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  increase  of  Canada's  trade  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  88.14  per  cent  as  against  55.19  for  the 
United  States  and  37.81  for  Great  Britain.  Only  one  country 
has  exceeded  Canada  in  her  rate  of  trade  growth;  that  is 
Argentina,  which  has  a  record  of  164.88  per  cent. 

For  the  last  forty  years  the  growth  in  the  trade  of  the 
Dominion  figures  out  in  this  way:  — 


Aggregrate 

Year.                     .  Exports  Imports.  Trade. 

1871    $74,173,000  $96,092,000  $170,266,000 

1881    98,290,000  105,380,000  203,621,000 

1891    98,417,000  119,967,000  218,384,000 

1901    196,487,000  190,415,000  386,903,000 

1909    216,512,000  309,756,000  571,268,000 


Thus,  from  1871  to  190'9  the  exports  of  the  Dominion  have 
increased  by  240  per  cent;  the  imports  by  220  per  cent.;  and 
the  aggregate  trade  by  235  per  cent. 

Two  Best  Customers. 

This  survey  of  progress  and  prosperity  may  well  conclude 
with  a  comparative  analysis  of  our  trade  with  our  two  best 
customers — the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  First 
take  our  imports: 


United  Great 

Year.                                                   States.  Britain. 

1871                                                     $27,185,000  $48,498,000 

1881                                                       36,338,000  42,885,000 

1891                                                      50,0-33,000  42,018,000 

1901                                                     107,149,000  42,819,000 

1909                                                     170,056,000  70,682,000 

For  exports  of  home  produce  the  comparison  stands:  — 

United  Great 

Year.                                                  States.  Britain. 

1871                                                     $26,715,000  $21,733,000 

1881                                                       31,015,000  42,637,000 

1891                                                       34,829,000  43,243,000 

1901                                                       67,983,000  92,857,000 

1909                                                       85,334,000  ■  126,384,000 


Our  purchases  from  the  United  States  have  increased,  dur- 
ing the  forty  years,  530  per  cent.,  while  our  sales  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  only  225  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  purchases  from  Great  Britain  have  increased  less  than 
50  per  cent.,  while  our  sales  to  Great  Britain  have  increased 
by  500  per  cent. — The  Montreal  Star. 


SERIOUS  BLOW  TO  WINNIPEG 


New  Immigration  Regulations  Requiring  Possession 
of  Fifty  Dollars  by  Each  Immigrant  Serious- 
ly Affect  Growing  Industry. 


MR.  E.  F.  HUTCHINGS,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
manufacturers  in  Canada,  has  just  completed  and 
equipped  in  Winnipeg,  at  the  expense  of  over  5100,000, 
one  of  the  finest  harness  factories  in  the  world.  The  demand 
for  this  class  of  goods  throughout  the  West  has  been  such 
that  Mr.  Hutchings  has  found  considerable  difficulty  keeping 
pace  with  it,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  new  factory  which 
has  just  been  completed  on  Market  Street  East.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  has  been  such  that  there  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Canada  sufficient  mechanics  in  this  line  to  man  the 
new  factory. 

As  the  Alien  Labor  Law  practically  precludes  the  impor- 
tation of  labor  from  the  United  States  Mr.  Hutchings  was 
obliged  to  look  to  the  old  land  for  the  necessary  skilled  labor, 
and  he  has  had  agents  there  for  some  weeks  engaging  not  less 
than  100  of  the  best  men  to  be  found,  his  instructions  being  if 
possible  to  secure  men  with  families.  This  would  mean  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  of  400  to 
500  people.  It  would  mean  the  expenditure  of  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  dollars  per  month  in  wages,  and  this  dis- 
tributed among  the  mercantile  classes  of  Winnipeg  would 
prove  a  great  benefit.  On  an  estimate  recently  published  in 
the  United  States  the  value  of  such  an  addition  to  a  city  would 
be  something  like  $750  per  day. 

Imagine  Mr.  Hutchings'  disgust  to  discover  that  under  a 
regulation  just  passed  by  the  Privy  Council  at  Ottawa,  mechan- 
ics from  England  cannot  be  admitted  to  Canada  unless  they 
have  not  less  than  $50  in  their  pockets.  This  amount  Mr. 
Hutchings  would  be  very  glad  to  supply,  but  finds  that  he  is 
"up"  against  it  there,  as  he  would  render  himself  liable  to 
prosecution  for  supplying  money  in  this  way. 

Owing  to  the  immense  development  of  the  automobile  trade 
in  the  old  country  there  has  been  a  great  slump  in  the 
manufacture  of  harness  material,  so  that  there  are  thousands 
of  skilled  mechanics  in  this  line  out  of  work  and  anxious  to 
emigrate. 

When  one  remembers  the  immense  expenditure  of  money 
and  energy  that  Winnipeg  has  gone  to  during  the  last  few 
years  in  order  to  build  up  and  develop  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  city,  the  magnitude  of  the  blow  described 
herein,  which  is  deliberately  dealt  at  the  darling  object  of  our 
citizens,  may  be  in  some  measure  realized.  If  such  a  policy 
is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  the  city  may  just  as  well  close 
up  its  industry  bureau  and  cease  all  efforts  to  attract  manu- 
facturers here.  It  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to  state  that 
in  Mr.  Hutchings  the  city  has  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
energetic  manufacturers  that  any  portion  of  the  Dominion  can 
boast.  From  the  smallest  beginnings  he  has  built  up  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  harness  manufactory  in  the  world. 
He  employs  an  immense  number  of  hands  and  is  anxious  to 
double  his  capacity.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  other  public 
bodies  should  be  called  together  to  take  such  action  upon 
this  question  as  will  be  productive  of  radical  and  satisfactory 
results.  No  time  should  be  lost,  for,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
if  an  enterprise  of  this  character  is  to  be  crippled  and  des- 
troyed, Winnipeg  might  just  as  well  cease  its  efforts  and  ex- 
penditures to  develop  manufacturing  industries. — The  Winni- 
peg Tribune. 
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CANADA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  RECIPROCITY* 

By  Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt 

Prosperity  of  Canada  During  Previous  Reciprocity  Treaty  witti  United  States  was 
Result  of  Immense  Demand  for  Farm  Products  During  Civil  War.  Canada  should 
Protect  her  Investments  in  East  and  West  Transportation  Systems.  The  position 
of  the  Farmers. 


1 SHALL  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  reciprocity,  perhaps,  in 
the  way  most  speakers  have  done  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I 
had  the  honor,  I  think,  to  make  the  first  address  made 
on  the  subject  in  New  York  last  May,  shortly  after  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  President  Taft  for  a  conference,  which  is  now 
taking  place.  I  shall  not  repeat  anything  I  said  upon  that 
occasion,  because  what  I  had  in  mind  then  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  people  in  New  York  in  a  non-poli- 
tical address,  at  least  one  given  by  some  one  not  in  politics, 
to  the  condition,  so  far  as  one  could  give  it,  of  the  Canadian 
view  of  what  President  Taft  had  suggested.  It  was  an  in- 
vidious task  to  address  such  an  audience  as  that,  composed 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  including  bankers  and  others 
of  much  influence,  and  say  to  them,  "  We  do  not  welcome  any 
suggestion  that  may  come  in  a  way  looking  towards  Recipro- 
city with  your  country."  I  felt  that  for  nearly  three  months 
there  had  been  a  feeling  almost  of  hostility  towards  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  Reciprocity  negotiations,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  point  out  to  them  that  that  feeling  existed. 
I  thought  it  better  to  refer  to  the  treaty  negotiations  of  1783, 
and  subsequent  treaties  and  trace  the  events  up  to  last  spring, 
and  to  point  out  that  a  deep-seated  feeling  now  existed  in 
Canada  that  we  always  got  the  worst  of  it,  we  were  unable 
to  deal  with  them  on  fair  terms,  that  when  we  made  a  treaty 
with  them,  for  instance,  that  of  Washington  in  1871,  while 
they  agreed  that  fish  should  come  in  free,  they  promptly  put 
a  tax  upon  the  tins  in  which  the  fish  was  brought  in;  that 
while  they  said  there  should  be  a  canal  system,  they  shut 
out  Lake  Champlain  from  that  system  and  barred  our  ship- 
ping from  the  Hudson;  that  we  were  afraid  always  that  there 
was  something  kept  back,  and  that  we  were  in  the  state  of 
the  man  from  Missouri! 

I  also  pointed  out  to  them  this  difference,  that  while  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  had  not  sovereign  powers  in 
making  treaties,  that  though  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  agreed  what  bargain  should  be  arranged,  whatever 
bargain  was  agreed  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bond-Hay 
treaty,  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
when  some  bargain  was  arrived  at  after  months  of  negotia- 
tion we  found  this  situation,  that  we  had  either  to  accept  the 
treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate  or  reject  it  altogether.  In 
the  United  States  you  have  a  Federal  Government  where  there 
is  a  treaty-making  power,  which  may  be  successful  in  its 
bargains,  or  where  they  may  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory 
by  the  action  of  individual  states  for  whose  action  the  treaty- 
making  power  disclaimed  responsibility.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  negotiate  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  So 
much  for  what  was  laid  before  that  audience  with  reference 
to  Canadian  feeling. 

Trade  Under  Former  Treaty. 

I WANT  now  to  put  before  you  certain  things  from  the 
Canadian  standpoint.    Again  let  me  become  historical 
for  a  moment.    Under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  our  ex- 

♦Address  delivered  before  the  Canadian  Club,  Toronto. 


ports  amounted  to  some  $2,00'0,0i0l0.  In  1866,  after  that  treaty 
had  been  abrogated,  they  had  increased  to  forty  million  odd 
dollars,  or  over  twenty  times  more  than  twelve  years  before. 
In  1887,  or  twenty-one  years  later,  they  had  fallen  to  $37,- 
000,000,  or  a  decrease  of  about  12%  in  twenty-one  years,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  that  twenty-one  years  we  had 
become  a  Confederation,  we  had  expanded  our  railway  sys- 
tem very  much,  we  had  enjoyed  more  or  less  prosperity.  Thes'" 
figures  are  very  significant  in  this,  that  it  gives  occasion  for  a 
great  number  of  people  amongst  us — because  the  sentiment  of 
Toronto,  gentlemen,  remember,  is  not  the  sentiment  of  all 
Canada — to  point  to  these  figures  and  to  say  that  if  we  en 
joyed  now  in  our  natural  products  the  same  free  intercourse 
with  the  ninety  millions  of  people  who  form  the  market  tc 
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<he  south  of  us,  we  would  have  the  same  growth  of  trade,  for 
"  history  repeats  itself,"  they  say,  and  our  development  would 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  great  number  of  small  peasant  proprietors,  as  they 
are  called  in  Europe,  or  as  we  call  them,  small  farmers,  form 
the  great  backbone  of  the  nation.    They  point  to  the  fact  that 
if  that  market  to  the  south  were  open  to  us  as  in  the  past,  the 
same  results  would  follow.    It  is  important  to  see  whether 
that  is  true  in  whole  or  in  part.    My  own  thought  is,  that 
those  who  make  that  observation  entirely  overlook  this  criti- 
cism, that  during  that  period  the  great  Civil  War  was  being 
j  waged,  and  that  the  extraordinary  development  of  our  exports 
}  to  the  United  States  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the 
I  fact  that  the  production  of  natural  products  there  had  largely 
[  ceased;  and  that  this  great  demand  was  due  to  the  great  waste 
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going  on  between  the  contending  armies  and  probably  ac- 
counted for  the  enormous  increase,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
same  results  would  follow  from  Reciprocity,  whether  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  at  the  present  time. 

New  Channels  Necessary. 

■ivT  OW,  speaking  from  the  Canadian  standpoint,  I  want  to 
IN  point  out  to  you  what  Sir  Francis  Hincks'  view  was 
at  that  time.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1851,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  he  wrote: 

"I  am,  moreover,  firmly  persuaded  that  should  the  Cana- 
dian trade  be  forced  into  other  channels,  as  seems  not  im- 
probable, it  will  then  be  estimated  at  its  true  value  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

It  did  get  forced  into  other  channels,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  ought  not  to  leave  it  where  it  has  flowed,  rather 
than  imperil  it  by  such  relations  as  existed  with  our  neigh- 
bors from  1854  to  1866. 

For  the  same  view  from  an  American  standpoint,  let  me 
quote  the  works  of  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Seward,  in  1857: 

"  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  propitiate  and  secure 
the  alliance  of  Canada  while  it  is  yet  young  and  incurious  of 
its  future.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  which  the 
United  States  actually  pursues  is  the  infatuated  one  of  spurn- 
ing and  rejecting  vigorous,  perennial  and  ever-growing  Can- 
ada. I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  man  is  already  born 
who  will  see  the  United  States  mourn  over  its  stupendous 
folly." 

Let  us  hope,  as  Canadians,  that  what  Mr.  Seward  said  will 
turn  out  only  too  true. 

The  Political  Problem. 

ANOTHER  thing  that  has  been  said  is  that  if  we  have 
freer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  result 
will  be  inevitably  that  we  will  be  brought  into  political  en- 
tanglements, into  a  political  alliance,  into  annexation,  in  other 
words.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  being  apparently  of  the  view 
that  loyalty  depended  not  upon  business  relations,  but  upon 
deeper-seated  sentiment,  says,  in  part,  in  his  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Executive  Council  on  the  19th  February, 
1864: 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  figures  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of 
commercial  intercourse  created  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
have  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  Pro- 
vince; and  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
which  the  people  of  Canada  attach  to  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  these  facilities. 

"Nor  is  the  subject  entirely  devoid  of  political  significance. 
Under  the  beneficent  operation  of  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment which  the  later  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  has  ac- 
corded to  Canada  in  common  with  the  other  Colonies  pos- 
sessing representative  institutions,  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages secured  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  an  unrestricted 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  countries,  all  agitation  for  organic  changes 
has  ceased — all  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  political  re- 
lations of  the  Province  has  wholly  disappeared. 

"  I  cannot  err  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen  who  wield  the  destiny  of  the  great  Empire,  of  which 
it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  Canadians  that  their  country  forms 
a  part,  to  the  connection  which  is  usually  found  to  exist  be- 
tween material  prosperity  and  the  political  contentment  of  a 
people,  for  in  doing  so,  they  feel  they  are  appealing  to  the 
'highest  motive  that  can  actuate  a  patriotic  statesman,  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  a  dominion  founded  on  the  affectionate 
allegiance  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  people." 
n  Now  the  point  of  that  is  this:  Sir  John's  view  apparently 
' j  was,  that  if  under  Reciprocity  the  country  was  making  money, 


if  it  was  prosperous  and  contented,  the  people  were  much  more 
likely  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  country  under  which 
they  attained  that  prosperity  than  if  hard  times  prevailed. 
If  he  was  right  then,  if  Reciprocity  would  increase  our  pros- 
perity, it  would  tend  to  increase  our  desire  to  keep  our  pre- 
sent form.  My  own  view  is  that  with  the  enormous  influx  of 
foreign  population  being  poured  into  this  country,  without 
ties  of  kinship  and  memory,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
complete  tying  up  of  our  arteries  of  commerce  wi.n  the  com- 
merce to  the  south  of  us  would  inevitably  end  in  political 
union. 

I  pass  over  the  negotiations  that  proceeded  from  this  side 
of  the  line  from  time  to  time  after  1866,  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  better  trade  relations,  to  those  that  opened  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1910. 

Proposals  for  Negotiations. 

■pvRESIDEiNT  TAFT,  immediately  after  he  had  declared  that 
r  the  maximum  tariff  was  not  in  force  as  against  Canada, 
which  declaration  he  made  after  certain  small  concessions  had 
been  wisely  made  at  Ottawa,  stated  his  continental  doctrine, 
which  we  have  to  consider  with  very  great  care.  It  would  be  a 
very  foolish  and  idle  policy  upon  our  part  to  simply  prejudge 
any  offers  made,  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  reject  them 
without  knowing  what  those  offers  are.  And  remember,  gentle- 
men, you  are  dealing  with  a  very  sensitive  and  hysterical  peo- 
ple to  the  south,  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  Em- 
pire is  involved,  and  we  must  not  quarrel  with  our  neighbors. 
We  have  to  listen  to  whatever  offers  they  may  make,  and  we 
may  either  accept  or  reject  them.  We  should  not  approach  the 
whole  subject  with  the  newspapers  announcing,  "they  are 
tricky,"  and  "we  can't  deal  with  them  at  all,"  and  "we  won't 
deal  with  them  no  matter  what  they  have  to  offer." 
President  Taft  said: 

"It  is  my  deliberate  purpose  to  promote  in  such  ways  as 
are  open  to  me  better  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  these  two  coun- 
tries, touching  each  other  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles, 
have  common  interests  in  trade,  and  require  special  arrange- 
ments in  legislation  and  administration  which  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  countries 
beyond  the  seas." 

A  Continental  Policy. 

OvVING  to  our  geographical  propinquity,  the  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada,  says  the  President,  are  to  be  dealt 
with  upon  a  different  basis  than  in  the  case  of  other  foreign 
countries,  except,  perhaps,  Mexico.  If  that  is  so,  it  makes 
the  situation  very  distinctly  diflBcult  to  deal  with,  because  he 
evidently  intends  to  point  to  the  fact  of  a  special  tariff  bargain 
with  us.  That  makes  our  position  difficult,  because  my  own 
notion  is  that  our  trade  relations  with  them  should  take  this 
form,  that  there  should  be  a  round-the-table  conference  to 
the  fullest  extent,  giving  a  most  polite  hearing  to  everything 
they  have  to  offer;  and  then  we  could  say  to  them,  upon  any 
article,  "  Make  your  tariff  so-and-so,  and  we  will  make  ours 
so-and-so,"  that  is,  an  equal  tariff,  no  Reciprocity  Treaty  in 
any  sense,  but  preserving  absolute  freedom  of  action  in  our 
dealing  with  our  tariff,  that  is,  common  action  but  freedom 
of  action  left  untouched.  If  you  do  not,  you  involve  yourself, 
first,  in  liability  to  quarrel  with  the  United  States  over  the 
construction  of  any  treaty;  second,  you  probably  imperil  your 
ability  to  deal  with  other  nations;  and  third,  you  leave  your 
hands  tied,  not  free,  to  deal  with  that  great  problem  of  Em- 
pire which  I  am  quite  certain  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  in 
the  next  few  years.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  there  will  be  the  widest  possible  discussion  of 
the  federation  of  what  is  now  Great  Britain  that  is,  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  when  that  time  comes  Can- 
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ada,  as  the  chief  unit  in  those  overseas  dominions  which  we  all 
hope,  at  least,  I  hope,  to  see  linked  up  together,  should  be  free 
and  not  see  herself  unable  to  deal  with  her  own  trade  matters, 
because  trade  is  an  essential  part  of  the  bargain  to  be  made  at 
that  time. 

Reduction  in  U.  S.  Tariff  Inevitable. 

LET  me  offer  this  further  observation.  While  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  enormous  advantages  which 
that  great  market  to  the  south  would  open  in  many  channels 
of  trade,  the  other  side  have  it  in  their  hands,  if  they  wish,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  our  natural  products.  Now,  whether  the 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  triumph,  you  will  see  an  enor- 
mous reduction  in  their  tariff,  which  we  are  bound  to  get  the 
benefit  of  because  they  are  bound  to  appease  the  clamor  about 
the  high  cost  of  living  amongst  their  own  people.  You  will 
get  the  benefit  without  having  to  bargain  for  it,  simply  by 
pursuing  that  policy  known  as  "standing  pat." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  special  matters  which 
Commissioners  from  the  United  States  may  point  out  which 
may  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  and  justly  on  both  sides,  both 
agreeing  what  the  tariff  shall  be,  by  having  common  legislative 
action  and  common  freedom  of  action. 

I  think  there  will  come  in  the  near  future  a  certain  reduc- 
tion in  our  tariff  if  they  offer  us  the  same  reduction.  Our 
people  will  get  the  benefit  it  is  true,  but  I  would  in  the  mean- 
time, negotiate  at  length,  to  see  exactly  where  we  are,  and 
debate  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
it  should  not  be  cast  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  but  a  common 
^legislative  action  on  either  side.  I  think  there  should  be  the 
fullest  expert  enquiry  before  any  conclusion  is  reached  on 
any  item  as  to  its  direct  and  consequential  effects. 

It  is  said  in  the  newspapers,  "We  will  be  over-reached."  I 
for  one  resent  the  idea  that  Canada  is  at  a  disadvantage  m 
dealing  with  the  United  States.  I  take  it  as  a  very  sorry 
compliment.  Take  the  Halifax  Award,  for  example;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gait  certainly  maintained  our  position  there.  Take  the 
Hague  Tribunal.  Canada  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
judgment  rendered  when  the  Brazilian  representative  dis- 
sented upon  one  very  important  point  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  representative  agreed  with  our  repre- 
sentative against  the  United  States!  We  are  quite  able  to 
negotiate  our  business,  even  to  the  sale  of  a  Cobalt  mine.  It 
is  a  very  poor  policy  to  say  "we  are  afraid  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  fear  of  being  over-reached."  If  we  were  to  say, 
"We  can't  depend  upon  what  interpretation  may  be  put  upon 
our  negotiations  afterwards,"  or  "We  are  afraid  that  our  action 
may  soon  be  rendered  nugatory,"  that  would  be  a  different 
thing,  but  to  say,  "We  are  afraid  to  enter  into  a  bargain,"  I 
for  one  resent  any  such  imputation  upon  our  want  of  intellect. 

You  have  to  keep  friendly  with  them,  because  of  our  geo- 
graphical propinquity.  Treaties  are  necessary  regarding  water- 
ways, freight  rates,  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  aerial  navi- 
gation, customs,  etc.  Consider  the  vast  number  of  subjects 
you  have  to  be  friendly  about.  Now,  suppose  there  were  some 
negotiations  to  be  entered  into  about  railway  rates,  it  is  not 
likely  that  our  friend  Judge  Mabee  is  going  to  get  the  worst 
of  the  bargain!  Or,  suppose  it  were  agricultural  implements — 
do  you  think  that  Senator  Jones  is  not  quite  able  to  hold  his 
own  with  anyone  representing  an  American  Company? 

Wide  Interests  Involved. 

»  S  I  see  the  question  of  our  treatment  of  this  matter,  we 
want  not  only  more  trade,  but  a  wider  conception  of 
what  is  involved.  All  I  ask  of  you  gentlemen  is  that  each 
individual  try  to  influence  a  section  of  public  opinion  to  meet 
any  proffers  that  may  be  made,  with  that  courtesy  which  be- 
comes a  nation  such  as  we  have  grown  to  be.  The  last  thing 
Great  Britain  would  want  would  be  for  anyone  professing 


loyalty  to  her  to  do  anything  to  create  friction  with  anyone 
friendly  to  her. 

The  time  is  coming  that  it  will  be  of  very  vital  importance 
to  the  Empire  to  have  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  friend- 
ship that  can  be  had  with  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
are  difficulties  confronting  the  Mother  Country  that  will  pro- 
bably come  to  a  head,  in  which  that  friendship  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  her.  Gentlemen,  let  us,  young,  vigorous, 
prosperous  as  we  are,  greet  any  offering  on  their  side  in  a 
sensible  manner,  in  a  friendly  way.  We  can  say  "No"  with 
quiet  courtesy,  imitating  the  manner  in  which  the  young  lady 
treated  the  old  man  who  wanted  to  make  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. He  said  to  her,  "Miss  Mary,  there  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  on  which  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  May  I  call  you 
Mary?"  She  saw  it  was  time  to  act,  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,  all 
Dad's  old  friends  call  me  Mary,  and  you  may."  He  then  pur- 
sued the  subject  no  farther.  I  adjure  you  to  treat  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States  with  becoming  courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness.  If  they  have  anything  to  offer  that  we  can 
accept,  by  all  means  let  us  accept;  if  we  cannot,  then  let  us 
reject,  but  with  good  feeling. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  Reciprocity.  What  are  the  advantages?  I  think  there  are 
bound  to  be  from  that  enormous  market  to  the  south  of  us,  if 
we  could  get  into  it  upon  equal  terms,  great  extensions  of 
trade,  in  our  agricultural,  mining  and  forest  products,  a  very 
great  extension  in  production.  We  would  have  to  consider  in 
that  connection  proper  conservation,  but  about  that  you  have 
heard  a  good  deal  lately. 

Farmers  Over  Hopeful. 

IT  is  not  at  all  certain  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off 
entirely,  the  farmers,  who  are  chiefly  clamoring  for 
this,  would  get  the  benefits  they  think.  For  instance,  barbed 
\  wire  and  galvanized  wire,  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  United 
i  ^  States  Trust,  quite  irrespective  of  the  tariff.  Then,  is  the 
'  farmer  in  a  position  to  complain  to  the  extent  he  is  complain- 
ing? I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  more  than  two  articles 
upon  which  the  farmer  is  paying  more  to-day  than  twenty 
years  ago.  That  may  startle  you,  but  take  the  last  returns 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  see  how  much  he  is  pay- 
ing for  cottons,  sugars,  and  all  articles  he  buys  for  his  house. 
But  the  same  returns  make  this  evident,  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  from  40  to  125  per  cent,  more  for  what  he  has  to  sell 
than  he  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  His  position,  therefore,  is 
not  as  bad  as  he  has  pictured.  Would  he  be  benefitted  much 
by  a  market  in  the  United  States?  Is  it  worth  while  for  what 
he  would  get  to  give  up  the  chances  he  has  for  an  Imperial 
preference?  Think  what  five  cents  a  bushel  would  be,  at,  say 
fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  North- West  of  Canada! 
Just  let  your  imagination  roam  a  moment  on  that  subject. 
Think  of  the  millions  of  acres  it  would  at  once  affect.  I 
think  we  are  likely  to  get  that  preference  within  the  next  few 
years.  I  cannot  believe  conditions  will  remain  as  they  are 
in  England  for  many  years  longer,  and  all  of  us  having  the 
object  at  heart  of  linking  up  the  Empire  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  things  to  effect  that  would  be  to  get  closer  trade 
affinities,  closer  trade  relations.  If  we  once  got  Imperial  pre- 
ference for  the  farmer,  I  think  it  far  overshadows  all  other 
things.  His  best  customer  is  Britain,  and  when  he  got  the 
benefit  of  five  cents  he  would  not  give  up  that  for  any 
doubtful  advantage  he  might  get  on  the  other  side.  If  a  treaty 
existed  for  free  wheat  the  United  States  farmer  would  reap 
the  same  benefit  as  the  Canadian. 

Protection  of  National  Investments. 

BUT,  as  business  men,  think  of  the  money  invested;  you 
have  taxed  yourselves  for  hundreds  of  millions  to  create 
those  channels  of  trade  Sir  Francis  Hincks  said  would  have 
;i  to  be  created.    If  you  had  had  Reciprocity  it  would  have  done 
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away  with  that,  and  much  of  it  would  be  now  rendered  com- 
paratively useless.  Your  east  and  west  canals,  and  the  route 
to  the  far  north,  by  Hudson's  Bay,  you  have  spent  all  that  to 
carry  your  grain  and  other  produce;  but  this  tremendous  asset 
you  are  throwing  away  if  you  are  going  to  send  it  over  the 
Jim  Hill  rails.  Then  think  of  the  wages.  Fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  total  income  of  the  railways  is  paid  out  in  wages  alone. 
Think  of  the  difference  it  makes  whether  that  traffic  goes  by 
way  of  Boston,  Portland  and  New  York,  and  not  by  Mont- 
real, Halifax  and  St.  John.  I  only  refer  you  to  the  utterances 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  and  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
to  show  you  the  American  view. 

Then  another  question  to  the  farmers.  The  farmer  says, 
"We  want  part  of  the  tariff  taken  off  agricultural  implements." 
Will  any  gentleman  tell  me  whether  any  farmer  is  paying 
more  in  the  North-West  than  farmers  in  Minnesota-  and  Da- 
kota? If  he  is  not,  then  it  isn't  the  tariff.  My  information  is 
they  are  not.  But  if  they  are,  then  it  is  a  case  for  sitting 
down  and  negotiating  tariff  against  tariff,  not  for  tying  us  up 
by  any  treaty.  In  other  words,  I  can  put  it  in  a  sentence: 
The  study  of  this  subject  has  convinced  me  that  as  we  are 
good  neighbors  we  had  better  remain  so  than  have  any  inter- 
marriage and  family  quarrels.  In  thirty  minutes  it  is  hard 
to  condense  so  vast  a  subject,  and  I  feel  I  have  been  dis- 
cursive. On  the  whole,  however,  you  will  see  my  inclination. 
In  a  political  sense,  not  of  party  politics,  but  from  the  great 
future  I  believe  lies  before  the  British  Empire,  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  me  by  many  years  of  travel  and  thought  upon 
the  subject,  that  where  we  are  now  scattered  units  simply 
bound  by  the  slender  crimson  tie  of  kinship,  we  should  trans- 
form that  crimson  tie  into  the  great  red  arteries  of  com- 
merce, which  shall  bind  the  Empire  together  where  she  can 
stand  for  peace,  justice  and  progress,  and  stand  for  them 
against  the  world. 


CURTAIL  SHIPPERS'  RIGHTS. 

THE  following  circular  letter  has  been  issued  jointly  by 
all  Canadian  railways.     It  is  addressed  to  railway 
agents  and  shippers,  under  the  heading  of  "Loading 
Less  than  Carload  Freight  on  Industrial  Sidings": 

"It  having  come  to  our  notice  that  some  agents  have 
permitted  shippers  to  load  on  private  sidings  cars  with 
less  than  carload  consignments  of  freight,  instead  of  re- 
quiring it  to  be  brought  to  the  regular  freight  houses  for 
loading  by  the  railway  company  into  cars,  and  such  prac- 
tice having  given  rise  to  requests  for  extensions  of  the 
privilege,  and,  in  some  cases,  complaints  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination, it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  complaints. 

"After  giving  the  matter  careful  investigation  and  con- 
sideration, the  only  course  which  seems  open  to  the  car- 
riers is  to  forbid  the  practice. 

"The  carriers  provide  at  their  freight  stations  sidings 
and  team  tracks  on  which  shippers  are  permitted  to  load 
their  carload  freight  brought  there  by  them  at  their  own 
expense  for  cartage,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  industries, 
special  sidings  have,  in  some  cases,  been  constructed  for 
their  convenience  on  which  such  carload  freight  may  be 
loaded  or  unloaded,  but  these  sidings  were  never  intended 
to  be  used  for  less  than  carload  consignments  of  freight 
which  ought  properly  to  be  teamed  to  the  freight  houses 
by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper.  Complaints  have 
been  made  by  shippers  who  are  without  such  sidings  that 
they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  are  put  to 
the  expense  of  teaming  their  goods  to  the  station,  whereas 
others  are  saved  the  cost  of  teaming  Dy  being  permitted 
the  use  of  special  sidings  for  less  than  carload  freight.  It 
is  of  no  advantage  to  the  railway  company  to  have  such 
cars  loaded  with  less  than  carload  freight  on  sidings —  ' 


on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  means  additional  expense 
for  switching  cars  from  the  sidings  to  the  freight  houses 
where  they  have  to  be  unloaded  and  the  contents  sorted 
and  reloaded  into  different  cars,  for  forwarding  in  various 
directions. 

"This  circular  is  to  give  notice  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1911,  the  discriminating  practice  of  loading  less 
than  carload  freight  on  industrial  sidings  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  agents  will  at  once  notify  all  shippers  and 
others  concerned  in  order  that  they  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  delivery  of  such  freight  direct  to  the  rail- 
way stations  of  the  carriers. 

"Agents  are  requested  to  carefully  read  this  circular 
to  the  interested  shippers  so  that  they  may  understand  the 
reason  for  this  action. 

"Agents  will  also  note  that  this  applies  only  to  cars 
loaded  with  sundry  less  than  carload  shipments  for  various 
consignees  to  one  or  more  destinations.  It  will  not  apply 
to  straight  carloads  from  one  shipper  to  one  consignee 
which  are  subject  to  the  carload  tariff  rate  and  carload 
minimum  weight." 

Protests  from  Shippers. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  enquiries  and  protests  which 
reached  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association  from  interested  shippers,  the  following 
letter  was  sent  out  to  all  members: 

Some  members  have  just  been  served  with  notice  by 
the  railways,  although  dated  October  15th,  1910,  that  on 
and  after  January  1st,  1911,  the  practice  of  permitting 
the  loading  of  less  than  carload  shipments  on  private  sid- 
ings under  any  circumstances  will  be  discontinued. 

If  the  circular  has  reached  you  I  will  be  obliged  if  you 
will  let  me  have  your  views  thereon  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  dealt  with  by  your 
Railway  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Heney  Bertram,  Chairman,  J.  E.  Walsh, 

Railway  and  Transportation  Com.        Mgr.  Transporta- 
tion Dept. 

Many  Objections  to  Change. 

A  flood  of  protests  followed.  Dozens  of  letters  signify  to 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  the  enforcement  of  such 
a  regulation  will  cause.  Shippers  have  been  allowed  to  put 
in  switches  and  sidings  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves. 
To  what  purpose,  if  they  are  prevented  from  using  them  for 
most  of  their  work?  It  is  urged,  with  reason,  that  when  the 
railways  agreed  to  the  construction  of  sidings  they  agreed  that 
the  conditions  then  prevailing,  which  would  make  such  an 
expenditure  worth  while,  should  continue.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  right  previously  enjoyed,  of  loading  less  than  carload  lots 
on  these  sidings  is  held  to  be  a  virtual  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  railways. 

In  many  instances  the  railways  are  not  in  a  position  to- 
give  the  necessary  service  if  their  present  intention  is  carried 
into  effect.  Manufacturers  of  heavy  machinery  have  installed 
cranes  and  tackles  on  their  own  sidings  to  handle  their  ship- 
ments. Under  the  new  regulations  these  machines,  if  they  did 
not  constitute  a  carload,  would  have  to  be  delivered  to  the 
freight  sheds,  where  in  most  cases  they  have  not  facilities- 
of  any  kind  for  loading  them  on  cars. 

So,  too,  if  shipments  are  of  over  a  certain  weight  the  ship- 
per, in  addition  to  having  his  machine  carted  a  mile  or  more 
to  the  freight  shed,  would  have  to  send  a  gang  of  men  to  place 
it  on  the  car.  It  was  to  overcome  just  such  difficulties  and 
expenses  as  these  that  manufacturers  have  had  sidings  built 
and  the  railways  knew  it  when  they  allowed  the  expenditure 
to  be  made. 

The  advantage  has  not  all  been  with  the  shipper,  who  was- 
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allowed  to  load  less  than  car  lots  on  his  own  sidings.  If  in 
future  these  shipments  must  be  made  through  freight  sheds, 
railway  companies  will  be  compelled  to  increase  greatly  the 
size  of  their  freight  sheds  and  the  staff  of  men  in  charge.  In 
the  past  manufacturers  have  at  their  own  expense  provided 
all  the  facilities  for  storing  freight  and  loading  it. 

In  particular  industries  it  is  claimed  that  the  new  regula- 
tions would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

To  prevent  unreasonable  advantage  being  taken  of  the  pre- 
vailing custom  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  minimum  weight 
be  fixed  for  less  than  carload  shipments  when  loaded  on  pri- 
vate sidings.  Any  curtailment  of  present  rights  beyond  this 
will  be  actively  opposed  by  shippers. 


CONTRIBUTORY  SCHEME  OF  PENSIONS. 

A NOVEL  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  is  being  supported  by 
a  number  of  public  men  in  England,  who  feel  that  the 
non-contributory  system  is  a  mistake.  Its  special  object 
is  to  enable  young  people  to  make  provision  for  their  old  age. 
State  help  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  proposal.  A  feature 
which  has  been  lacking  in  all  previous  suggestions,  however, 
aims  at  a  social  and  economic  good.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
promoters,  the  plan  has  been  drawn  up  "  with  the  object  of 
inducing  the  poorer  members  of  the  community  to  improve 
themselves  in  their  education,  in  their  technical  knowledge, 
and  in  their  business  activities." 

A  special  State  Annuity  Department  of  the  Post  Office 
would  be  created,  and  young  people  allowed  to  insure  them- 
selves to  the  maximum  of  $110-  per  annum  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  55,  and  $220  per  annum  from  the  age  of  65.  Every  boy 
and  girl  on  attaining  the  age  of  15  would  receive  from  the 
State  a  pension  book,  called  a  Government  Bond,  of  the  value 
of  $150i,  available  at  the  age  of  55.  If  he  or  she  is  able  to 
earn  wages,  and  devote  some  part  of  them  to  the  object  of 
a  pension,  this  could  be  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  account. 
On  this  contribution  compound  interest  would  be  credited 
up  to  the  age  of  55.  By  way  of  encouragement  to  better  them- 
selves, the  assured  would  be  asked,  before  attaining  the  age  of 
17  years,  to  pass  an  educational  examination  of  a  low  standard, 
comprising  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  elementary 
history,  and  elementary  geography.  For  this  they  would  get 
a  certificate  of  the  value  of  $25,  which  would  be  credited  to 
their  account.  Before  reaching  the  age  of  20  they  would  be 
asked  to  pass  a  technical  examination  in  some  handicraft,  the 
object  being  to  induce  them  to  introduce  some  skill  into  their 
labor,  the  list  of  subjects  being  so  complete  as  to  include  every 
occupation  a  man  or  woman  can  engage  in.  Prizes  would  be 
awarded,  and  their  value  credited  in  the  account. 

They  would  also  be  asked  to  earn  an  assiduity  certificate  of 
the  value  of  $50  as  at  age  55.  This  they  could  do  by  pro- 
ducing evidence  to  show  that  from  ages  15  to  20  they  had, 
unless  prevented  by  sickness  been  in  regular  employment  for 
ten  months  in  each  year.  It  is  believed  that  this  certificate, 
together  with  the  educational  and  handicraft  certificates,  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  better  work  and  earn  higher  wages.  A 
military  pension  stamp  of  the  value  of  $25  is  also  included  in 
the  scheme,  as  a  recognition  of  service  rendered  to  the  country 
during  two  or  three  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  the  idea  being  that  a  man  is  as 
much  entitled  to  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State  for  a 
short  military  service  as  an  ordinary  soldier  does  who  devotes 
his  life  to  it.  It  is  further  suggested  that  employers  of  labor 
should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 


each  employee,  and  that  women  should  have  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  having  their  birthright  grant  made  $200  instead  of 
$150,  and  that  a  married  woman  should  have  grants  of,  say, 
$z5  (as  at  age  55)  for  each  of  her  children  who  attains  the 
age  of  five  years. 


THE  FIRE  LOSS. 

A LOSS  of  $47,000,000  during  the  last  two  years  represents 
Canada's  contribution  to  the  fire  waste.    For  this 
huge  sum,  going  on  year  after  year,  with  no  real  cur- 
tailment, there  is  no  return.    The  national  loss  is  that  great 
whether  it  is  covered  by  insurance  or  not.    It  is  not  the  in- 
surance companies  who  pay  fire  losses.    It  is  the  public. 

Canadians  are  slow  to  recognize  what  this  means  to  them. 
Placing  the  population  of  Canada  during  the  years  1908  and 
1909  at  7,000,000,  the  average  loss  per  capita  per  year  was 
$3.35.  In  Austria  the  per  capita  loss  during  the  same  years 
was  29c.;  Denmark,  26c.;  France,  30c.;  Germany,  49c.;  Italy, 
12c.;  and  Switzerland,  30c.  Eevery  man,  woman  and  child  is 
assessed  $3.35  per  year  as  a  direct  charge  for  fire  losses — more 
than  ten  times  what  is  paid  in  Europe.  It  is  a  serious  com- 
mentary on  our  progressiveness  that  we  are  satisfied  to  stand 
for  this  preventible  loss  year  after  year. 

Canada  is  the  heaviest  loser  through  fires  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  United  States,  whose  citizens  have  been  criti- 
cized for  their  recklessness  in  the  same  line,  are  yet  consid- 
erably out-distanced  by  us  in  the  race  for  the  goal  of  waste- 
fulness. 

That  the  losses  come  back  to  the  public  is  a  self-evident 
fact.  The  property  destroyed  is  gone  beyond  recall.  The  re- 
turn from  insurance  companies  is  merely  the  paying  back  of 
a  tax  which  has  been  already  collected.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  per  capita  loss  annually  is  $3.35,  it  means  exactly  that,  that 
every  citizen  pays  directly  or  indirectly  $3.36  to  replace  what 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  If  we  take  the  census  ratio  of  one 
adult  man  for  every  five  of  a  population,  it  represents  a  tax 
of  $16.75  a  year  on  every  Canadian  family. 

Are  we  satisfied  to  go  on  paying  this  toll  of  $16.75,  while 
Europeans  are  only  assessed  $1.50?  Are  we  satisfied  to  throw 
away  the  difference  through  sheer  carelessness?  What  could 
we  not  do  with  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  that  are  swept  into  the  flames  without  return? 

Canada  in  this  respect  is  utterly  thoughtless  and  careless. 
Lacking  the  experience  of  Europeans  in  advanced  methods  of 
fire  prevention,  Canadians  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  great 
majority  of  fires  are  preventible.  They  take  them  for  granted 
— costly,  but  necessary  evils.  That  they  are  costly  is  not  open 
to  dispute.  That  they  are  necessary  is  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  other  countries. 

The  loss  is  visited  on  the  public  in  no  uncertain  way.  A 
heavy  fire  waste  means  a  high  premium  rate.  If  present  care- 
lessness results  in  increased  losses,  insurance  rates  will  be  ad- 
vanced promptly.  This  is  sure,  that  however  great  fire  losses 
become,  the  public  will  always  pay  the  amount,  plus  the  cost 
of  insurance  companies,  administration  and  profits. 

Prevention  may  be  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Greater  attention  to  fireproofing  in  con- 
gested districts,  well  equipped  fire  fighting  departments,  ade- 
quate water  supplies,  sprinkler  systems,  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  more  obvious  means  of  fire  prevention. 

A  public  conscience  is  necessary.  Such  a  waste  as  has 
been  going  on  for  years  in  Canada  is  a  crime.  It  is  supreme 
folly  for  a  nation  which  is  in  such  urgent  need  of  capital  to 
construct  railways  and  canals  and  to  develop  its  resources,  to 
squander  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  a  national  bon- 
fire. A  united  and  intelligent  effort  should  be  made  to  elimin- 
ate this  extravagance. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  TO    MONTREAL'S  HARBOR 

Big  Scheme  of  Improvements  Now  Under  Way  in  Harbor.  Plan  Covering  Three 
Years'  Work  and  the  Expenditure  of  Fifteen  Million  Dollars  has  been  Undertaken 
by  Commissioners.    Huge  Grain  Elevator  Under  Construction. 


THE  first  season's  work  on  a  new  and  extensive  plan, 
drafted  for  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  port  of  Montreal, 
has  just  come  to  a  close.  Truly  marvelous  results  have 
been  accomplished,  and  if  no  untoward  event  should  occur 
the  Harbor  Commissioners  will  easily  accomplish  their  under-- 
taking  of  bringing  Montreal  into  the  front  rank  of  the  harbors 
of  the  world  within  a  space  of  three  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pr  sent  Commission,  wholly 
appointive,  came  into  being  a  little  over  four  years  ago  with 
Major  G.  W.  Stephens  as  President  and  L.  E.  Geoffrion  and 
C.  C.  Ballantyne  as  his  colleagues.  All  three  were  business 
men  of  recognized  ability,  and  they  have  brought  their  busi- 
ness energy  to  bear  on  the  work  of  the  harbor  with  splendid 
results.  The  staff  was  reorganized  and  strengthened;  the 
construction  of  fourteen  steel  sheds,  which  had  been  dallied 
with  for  years,  was  rapidly  carried  to  completion;  the  harbor 
yards  were  paved;  a  modern  grain  conveyor  system  was  in- 
stalled, connecting  the  big  grain  elevator  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  harbor  with  all  steamship  berths  in  the  vicinity;  a  floating 
crane  capable  of  lifting  75  tons  was  procured;  the  fire  fighting 
appliances  were  improved  and  many  other  ameliorations  were 
brought  about. 

All  this,  however,  was  merely  the  completion  of  works 
already  commenced  and  the  preparation  for  greater  improve- 
ments in  the  future.  Two  years  ago  President  Stephens  and 
Chief  Engineer  Cowie  visited  all  the  important  harbors  of 
Europe  to  learn  what  they  had  which  might  be  of  benefit  at 
Montreal.  Following  this,  a  Commission  of  seven  of  the  lead- 
ing engineers  of  the  Dominion  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
conditions  in  the  port  from  a  technical  point  of  view  and  sub- 
mitted a  vast  scheme  of  improvements.    This  was  approved 


by  the  Government  and  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  in  three  annual 
instalments  was  authorized  to  finance  the  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. 

A  Tour  of  Inspection. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  navigation,  the  new  work 
actually  started.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  the  Commissioners 
invited  representatives  of  the  commercial  organizations  and 
the  Senators  and  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  District  of 
Montreal  to  see  what  had  taken  place  during  the  summer. 
What  the  visitors  saw  astonished  them.  They  were  carried 
through  the  harbor  on  a  special  train  which  took  them  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Lachine  Canal  at  the  West  to  Longue  Pointe, 
three  miles  to  the  East.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a  trip  had 
been  made  by  train  through  the  harbor.  To  make  it  possible, 
a  great  embankment  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  the 
harbor  yards  furthest  from  the  piers  and  this  elevated  rail- 
way is  accessible  to  all  the  great  railway  systems  both  from 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  Montreal.  Subways  are  provided 
for  entrance  to  the  harbor  from  the  city  streets  wherever  nec- 
essary. The  facilities  for  the  quick  handling  of  freight  to  and 
from  the  sheds  are  thus  vastly  improved. 

The  old  complaint  of  the  shipping  companies  that  the  upper 
storeys  of  the  steel  sheds  were  difficult  to  reach  has  been  done 
away  with  by  the  installation  of  an  electric  hoist  which  will 
serve  three  sheds  and  which  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
loads  of  30,000  lbs.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  100  team- 


The  old  Victoria  pier,  which  has  provided  berths  for  Tne 
large  river  steamers,  has  been  completely  transformed.  It 
has  been  built  to  high  level  on  the  outer  side  and  is  designed 
to  accommodate,  on  the  outer  side,  five  steamships,  the  berths 
having  a  depth  at  low  water  of  35  feet.  On  the  inner  side  of 
the  pier  there  will  be  a  market  basin  suitable  for  all  classes  of 
river  vessels.  For  this  the  wharves  require  to  be  low  level. 
To  the  eastward  of  this,  new  ramps  are  being  built.  600  feet 
of  new  quay  wall  has  been  practically  completed.  A  feature 
of  the  construction  of  this  wall  is  a  series  of  buttresses  form- 
ing part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  new  sheds  will  be  placed. 
In  the  market  basin,  one  hundred  lineal  feet  low  level  new 
quay  wall  has  been  fully  completed. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  harbor  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  construction  is  the  dry  dock  protection  works  and  the  ap- 


A  View  of  Montreal's  Harbor  Showing  System  Whereby  Six  Ocean  Vessels  can  be  Loaded  with  Grain  at  one  Time. 


loads  a  day  were  carried  up  or  down,  to  or  from,  the  second 
storeys  of  the  sheds. 

Work  is  being  rushed  on  the  construction  of  a  huge  grain 
elevator  which  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  1,772,000 
bushels.  The  receiving  capacity  by  railway  car  from  seven 
cars  on  each  of  the  four  tracks  running  through  the  elevator 
will  be  240,000  bushels  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  receiving 
capacity  by  the  two  marine  legs  working  day  and  night  will  be 
300,000  bushels.  A  conveyor  system  gives  connection  with  all 
the  principal  berths  in  the  central  part  of  the  harbor.  The 
elevator  is  being  strongly  constructed  and  will  be  fire-proof 
throughout.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  connection  with 
this  elevator  construction  this  summer  averaged  350. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  old  grain  elevator,  which  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  over  a  million  bushels  of  grain,  has  also 
been  improved  this  year  by  the  erection  of  a  new  marine  leg 
to  facilitate  the  quick  unloading  of  vessels. 


proach  from  the  main  ship  channel.  In  preparation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  dry  dock,  a  tremendous  amount  of  dredging 
work  has  been  done.  800,000  cubic  yards  of  material  has  been 
dredged  and  thrown  up  in  an  embankment  which  will  pro- 
tect the  entrance  of  the  dry  dock  from  the  current  above. 

The  extent  of  the  variety  of  works  carried  on  may  be  noted 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  men  employed  on  the 
Harbor  Commissioners'  force  during  this  season  was  about 
1,200 — the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  was 
5,034. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that,  despite  this  vast  work  of  im- 
provements which  has  been  going  on,  the  inconveniences  in  the 
carrying  on  of  public  business  has  not  been  unduly  great,  ths 
Commissioners  minimizing  this  as  much  as  possible.  The  pro- 
gramme laid  out  for  this  summer  has  been  successfully  con- 
summated and,  the  Commissioner's  state,  in  every  case  the 
cost  has  been  either  equal  to  or  below  that  estimated. 
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RIGHTS    UNDER    CONDITIONAL  SALES 

Conditions  Relative  to  Conditional  Sales  Differ  Greatly  in  the  Various  Provinces, 
What  Requirements  are  Called  for  in  the  Registration  of  Sales.  Rights  of  Subse- 
quent Buyers  and  How  They  are  Protected. 


THE  seller  of  goods  in  Canada  under  a  conditional  sale 
agreement,  is  met  with  a  maze  of  conditions  in  the 
various  Provinces.  The  observance  of  Ontario  forms 
and  requirements  will  not  protect  the  vendor  in  Quebec  or 
Manitoba  and  vice  versa.  No  attempt  so  far  has  been  made 
to  make  the  laws  in  the  various  Provinces  uniform,  although 
the  desirability  of  such  uniformity  is  readily  appatent. 

In  order  that  manufacturers  may  become  conversant  with 
the  various  rights  and  obligations  in  the  different  Provinces, 
we  append  a  statement  showing  what  is  required  in  the  way  of 
registration,  and  what  security  is  given  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  protection  for  a  second 
purchaser  extends  from  almost  complete  security  in  Quebec  to 
the  condition  in  Manitoba,  where  the  painting  of  the  name  of 
the  original  seller  on  an  article  ensures  his  claim  against 
all  subsequent  buyers.   The  buyer  must  look  out  for  himself. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Wegenast,  Legal  Secretary, 
C.M.A.,  will,  in  the  near  future,  issue  a  brochure  discussing 
the  subject  in  greater  detail.  In  the  meantime  this  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  those  doing  business  throughout  Canada. 

Manufacturers  and  sellers  of  certain  classes  of  articles, 
such  as,  pianos,  sewing  machines,  farm  implements  and  other 
machinery,  have  adopted  very  largely,  in  selling  these  articles 
on  credit,  a  form  of  security  which  enables  the  seller,  upon 
default  in  payment  by  the  buyer,  to  resume  possession  of, 
or  to  re-sell,  the  article.  The  different  forms  in  which  secur- 
ities of  this  kind  are  drawn  are  variously  known  as  lien  notes, 
hire  receipts,  hire  and  purchase  agreements,  receipt  notes  and 
conditional  sales.  These  different  terms  are  not  at  all  synony- 
mous, but  the  term  conditional  sale  is  perhaps  general  enough 
to  cover  them  all. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  all  the  forms  of  contract  is  that 
the  seller  retains  a  lien  or  claim  upon  the  article,  similar  to 
that  involved  in  a  chattel  mortgage.  The  difference  between 
a  chattel  mortgage  and  a  conditional  sale  is  that  in  the  former 
the  mortgagor  keeps  possession  and  gives  a  lien  or  hypothec;  in 
the  latter  the  seller  gives  possession  and  keeps  a  lien  or 
hypothec. 

The  chief  consideration  in  a  transaction  of  conditional  sale 
is  to  give  the  intended  buyer  of  the  article  possession  and  use 
of  it,  without  the  power  to  sell  it  until  the  price  has  been  fully 
paid.  The  object,  in  brief,  is  to  make  the  transaction  not  a  sale, 
but  merely  a  delivery  or  a  bailment.  The  bailee,  or  person 
to  whom  the  article  is  delivered  under  such  a  contract  of  sale, 
cannot  transfer  to  a  third  party  any  better  title  than  he  him- 
self has  in  the  article.*  If,  therefore,  the  bailee  should 
purport  to  sell  to  a  third  party,  the  bailor  would  have  the 
same  rights  of  retaking,  reselling,  etc.,  against  the  third 
person  as  against  the  bailee. 

The  leaving  of  one  person  in  possession  and  apparent 
ownership  of  property  actually  belonging  to  another  is  very 
apt  to  result  in  hardship  to  innocent  purchasers  or  creditors. 
In  most  of  the  Provinces,  therefore,  statutes  have  been  passed 
requiring  such  transactions  to  be  evidenced  in  writing,  filed 


*To  this  there  is  an  exception  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  where  a  different  rule  prevails  "  if  it  be  a  commercial 
matter"  (C.C.,  s.  1488);  or  if  the  thing  is  "bought  in  good 
faith  in  a  fair  or  market,  or  at  a  public  sale,  or  from  a  trader 
dealing  in  similar  articles"  (C.C.,  s.  1489). 


or  registered  in  some  public  office.  In  Quebec  there  is  no  such 
statute,  and  conditional  sales  are  perfectly  valid  without  regis- 
tration or  other  formality.  In  Manitoba  there  is  no  provision 
for  registration,*  but  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  is 
required  to  be  himself  registrar,  as  it  were,  of  such  trans- 
actions, by  being  required  to  furnish  to  anyone  duly  inquiring, 
full  information  as  to  the  amount  due,  etc.,  and  to  have  his 
name  and  address  painted  or  otherwise  affixed  to  the  article. 
In  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Saskatchewan  the  plac- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  vendor  upon  the  article 
is  permitted  as  an  alternative  to  registration. 

The  comparative  analysis  on  following  pages  shows  that 
there  are  many  diversities  and  anomalies  in  the  Acts  in  the 
various  Provinces;  and  it  has  been  felt  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  some  measure  of  uniformity  in  the  laws  of 
all  the  Provinces. 

Classes  of  Goods  Affected. 

Ontario — All  goods,  except  (apparently)  manufactured 
household  goods  (other  than  pianos,  organs  or  other  musical 
instruments). — Ss.  1,  2,  2a. 

New  Brunswick. — All  chattels. — S.  1. 

Nova  Scotia. — All  personal  chattels. — S.  8  (1). 

Prince  Edward  Island.— AU  manufactured  goods  and 
chattels  except  household  goods  (other  than  pianos,  organs 
and  other  musical  instruments). — S.  6. 

Manitoba. — All  manufactured  goods  or  chattels. — S.  2. 

Saskatchewan. — Goods  to  the  value  of  $15.00  or  over. — S.  1. 

Alherta. — Goods  to  the  value  of  $15.00  or  over. — S.  1. 

British  Columbia. — All  goods. — Ss.  2,  25. 

What  to  File. 

Oiitario. — A  copy  of  the  instrument  evidencing  the  bail- 
ment.—S.  2. 

New  Brunswick. — A  copy  of  the  writing  evidencing  the  sale. 
S.  2. 

Nova  Scotia. — A  true  copy  or  copies  of  the  instrument 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  either  party,  or  agent,  accord- 
ing to  form  given  in  the  Act. — S.  8  (2). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — A  copy  of  the  instrument  evidenc- 
ing the  bailment.- — S.  6. 

Manitoba. — No  registration. 

Saskatchewan. — The  "writing  "  or  a  true  copy. — S.  2. 

Alberta. — The  "  writing  "  or  a  true  copy  verified  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  bailor,  etc. — S.  2. 

British  Columbia. — A  true  copy  of  the  instrument  evidenc- 
ing the  bailment. — S.  25. 

Alternatives  to  Filing. 

Ontario. — In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods,  including 
pianos,  organs  and  other  musical  instruments,  but  excluding^ 
other  household  furniture,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu-« 
facturer,  bailor  or  vendor  may  be  painted,  stamped  or  en-M 
graved  or  otherwise  plainly  attached  to  the  article. — S.  1. 


♦Except  in  the  case  of  rolling   stock  and  equipment  of 
railways,  liens  upon  which  may  be  registered  with  the  Pro-  \ 
vincial  Secretary. 
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New  Brunswick. — No  alternative  since  1902. — See  2  Edw. 
VII.,  c.  37,  s.  1. 

Nova  Scotia. — No  alternative. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Name  and  address  of  manufacturer, 
bailor  or  vendor  may  be  painted,  printed,  stamped  or  engraved 
or  otherwise  plainly  attached  to  the  article. — S.  1. 

Manitoba. — No  registration.  The  name  of  the  manufacturer 
or  some  other  distinguishing  name,  must  be  painted,  printed 
or  stamped  or  otherwise  plainly  attached  to  the  article. — S.  2. 

Saskatchewan. — Since  1907  if  the  manufacturer  or  vendor 
(being  the  seller  or  vendor  of  the  goods)  keeps  an  office  in  the 
Province  where  inquiry  may  be  had  and  information  pro- 
cured concerning  the  sale  or  bailment,  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  vendor  may  be  painted,  printed,  or  stamped,  or 
otherwise  plainly  attached  hy  a  plate  or  similar  device  to  the 
article.— See  7  Edw.  VII.,  C.  17,  S.  2. 

Alberta. — No  alternative. 

British  Columbia. — No  alternative. 

Place  to  File. 

Ontario. — With  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  the  County 
in  which  the  bailee  resides  at  the  time  of  the  bailment. — Ss. 
2,  2a. 

New  Brunswick. — With  the  registrar  of  deeds  of  the  County 
in  which  the  bailee  resides  at  the  time  of  the  bailment.    S.  2. 

Nova  Scotia. — In  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  registration 
district  in  which  the  bailee  resides  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion.—S.  8  (2). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — With  the  Prothonotary  of  the 
County  in  which  the  bailee  resides  at  the  time  of  the  bail- 
ment.— S.  6. 

Manitoba. — No  registration. 

Saskatchewan. — In  the  office  of  the  registration  clerk  for 
chattel  mortgages  in  the  registration  district  in  which  the 
bailee  resides. 

Alberta. — In  the  office  of  the  registration  clerk  for  chattel 
mortgages  and  in  the  registration  district  in  which  the  bailee 
resides,  and  also  in  the  registration  district  in  which  the 
goods  are  delivered  or  to  which  they  may  be  removed  within 
30  days  of  such  delivery. — S.  2. 

British  Columbia. — With  the  proper  officer  with  whom  a 
bill  of  sale  affecting  property  situated  at  the  place  where  the 
bailee  resides  would  by  law  be  required  to  be  registered  (i.e., 
the  Registrar  of  the  County  Court). — S.  25. 

Time  to  File. 

Ontario. — Within  ten  days  after  the  execution  of  the  instru- 
ment.—Ss.  2,  22. 

New  Brunswick.- — Within  fifteen  days  after  delivery  of  pos- 
session.— S.  2. 

Nova  Scotia. — Within  ten  days  after  the  execution  of  the 
instrument. — S.  8  (2). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Within  ten  days  from  the  execution 
of  the  instrument. — S.  6. 

Manitoba. — No  registration. 

Saskatchewan. — Within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  actual 
delivery. — S.  2. 

Alberta.- — Within  thirty  days  of  the  sale  or  bailment. — S.  5. 
British  Columbia. — Not  later  than  twenty-one  da'ys  after  the 
delivery  of  the  goods. — S.  26. 

Persons  Protected  by  the  Act. 

Ontario. — Subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  without 
notice  in  good  faith  for  valuable  consideration. — S.  1. 

New  Brunswick. — Subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees 
from  the  vendee  without  notice,  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable 
consideration. — S.  1. 

Nova  Scotia. — Creditors,  purchasers  and  mortgagees  of  the 
bailee. — S.  6. 


Prince  Edward  Island. — ^Subsequent  purchasers  or  mort- 
gagees, without  notice,  in  good  faith,  for  valuable  considera- 
tion.—S.  1. 

Manitoba. — Apparently  all  persons.  The  bailment  itself  is 
declared  to  be  invalid. — S.  2. 

Saskatchewan. — Sellers  or  bailors. — S.  1. 
Alberta. — Sellers  or  bailors. — S.  1. 

Effect  of  Non-Compliance  with  the  Act. 

Ontario. — The  instrument  or  contract  is  invalid  as  against 
subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  without  notice,  in  good 
faith  for  valuable  consideration. — Ss.  1,  2a. 

New  Brunswick. — The  condition  is  invalid  against  a  sub- 
sequent purchaser  without  notice  in  good  faith,  for  valu- 
able consideration. — S.  1. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  agreement  that  the  property  or  lien  shall 
remain  in  the  bailor  is  null  and  void,  against  creditors,  pur- 
chasers and  mortgagees  of  the  bailee. — S.  6. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — The  instrument  or  contract  is  in- 
valid against  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortagees  without 
notice  in  good  faith  for  valuable  consideration. — S.  1. 

Manitoba. — The  bailment  is  (apparently  entirely)  invalid. 
— S.  2. 

Saskatchewan. — "The  seller  or  bailor  is  not  permitted  to 
set  up  his  right  of  property  or  right  of  possession  against  pur- 
chasers or  mortgagees  from  the  buyer  or  bailee,  in  good  faith 
for  valuable  consideration,  or  as  against  judgments,  executions 
or  attachments  against  the  buyer  or  bailee." — S.  1. 

Alberta. — "The  seller  or  bailor  is  not  permitted  to  set  up 
his  right  of  property  or  right  of  possession  against  purchasers 
or  mortgagees  from  the  buyer  or  bailee,  in  good  faith  for 
valuable  consideration,  or  as  against  judgments,  executions  or 
attachments  against  the  buyer  or  bailee." — S.  1. 

British  Columbia. — The  instrument  or  contract  is  void  as 
against  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  without  notice  in 
good  faith  for  valuable  consideration. — S.  25. 

Leaving  Copy  with  Bailee. 

Ontario. — Bailor  must  leave  a  copy  of  the  instrument  with 
the  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  execution  or  within  20  days  there- 
after.— S.  5. 

Quebec. — No  Act. 

New  Brunswick. — Bailor  must  leave  a  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment with  the  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  execution  or  within  2i0 
days  thereafter. — S.  4. 

Nova  Scotia. — Bailor  must  leave  a  copy  of  the  instrument 
with  the  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  execution  or  within  20  days 
thereafter.— S.  8  (5). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Bailor  must  leave  a  copy  of  the  in- 
strument with  the  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  execution  or  within 
20  days  thereafter. — S.  8. 

Manitoba. — No  provision. 

Saskatchewan. — No  provision. 

British  Columbia. — Bailor  must  leave  a  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment with  the  bailee  at  the  time  of  the  execution  or  within  20 
days  thereafter. — S.  31. 

Furnishing  Information. 

Ontario. — Bailor  must,  within  5  days  after  inquiry  by  any 
proposed  purchaser  or  other  interested  person,  furnish  full  in- 
formation respecting  amount  due  and  terms  of  payment. 
Liable  to  fine  of  $50  for  neglect  or  refusal.  Information  may 
be  given  by  registered  letter. — S.  6. 

Quebec. — No  Act. 

New  Brunswick. — Bailor  must  within  20  days  after  demand 
file  with  the  registrar  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  due, 
otherwise  he  forfeits  his  rights  under  the  instrument. — S.  5; 
2  Ed.  VII.,  c.  37,  s.  4. 
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Nova  Scotia. — Bailor  must  within  20  days  after  demand  file 
"-with  the  registrar  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  due, 
otherwise  he  forfeits  his  rights  under  the  instrument.  Demand 
may  be  made  by  registered  letter. — S.  7. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Bailor  must,  within  15  days  after 
application  by  any  proposed  purchaser  or  other  interested  per- 
son furnish  full  information  respecting  the  amount  due  and  the 
terms  of  payment.  Liable  to  fine  of  $50  for  refusal  or  neglect. 
Also  loses  benefit  of  lien.  Application  may  be  made  personally 
or  by  registered  letter.  Stamps  for  registered  reply  must  be 
enclosed.    Reply  may  be  by  registered  letter. — Ss.  2,  3. 

Manitoba. — Manufacturer  or  agent  shall  forthwith  on  appli- 
cation furnish  to  any  applicant  full  information  respecting 
balance  due  and  terms  of  payment.  Liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
$10  to  $50  for  neglect  or  refusal.— S.  3. 

Saskatchewan. — If  bailor  depends  on  name  being  affixed  to 
chattel  he  must  keep  an  office  in  the  province.  Inquiry  may 
be  made  at  this  office  in  person  or  by  registered  letter  by  any 
one.  Bailor  must  within  5  days  after  inquiry  furnish  state- 
ment of  amount  due.    Reply  may  be  by  registered  letter. — S. 

Alberta. — No  provision. 

British  Columbia. — Bailor  must,  within  5  days  after  appli- 
cation by  any  proposed  purchaser  or  other  interested  person 
furnish  full  information  respecting  amount  due  and  terms  of 
payment.  Liable  to  fine  of  $50  for  neglect  or  refusal.  Reply 
may  be  by  registered  letter. — S.  11. 

Notice  to  Bailee  Before  Re-Selling. 

Ontario. — Where  goods  originally  bailed  for  more  than  $50 
have  been  retaken,  the  bailee  or  his  successor  in  interest  must 
be  given  5  days'  notice  of  sale. — S.  9. 

Quebec. — No  Act. 

New  Brunswick. — ^Where  goods  originally  bailed  for  more 
than  $50  have  been  retaken,  the  bailee  or  his  successor  in  in- 
terest must  be  given  5  days'  notice  of  sale. — S.  7. 

Where  chattels  have  been  retaken  by  bailor  they  shall  not 
be  sold  without  20  days'  notice  of  sale. — S.  9. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Where  goods  originally  bailed  for 
more  than  $50  have  been  retaken,  the  bailee  or  his  successor 
in  interest  must  be  given  5  days'  notice  of  sale. — S.  5. 

Manitoba. — No  provision. 

Saskatchewan. — Goods  shall  not  be  sold  without  8  days' 
notice  of  sale. — S.  8. 

Alberta. — Goods  shall  not  be  sold  without  5  days'  notice. 
— S.  8. 

British  Columbia. — Where  goods  originally  bailed  for  more 
than  $50  have  been  retaken,  the  bailee  or  his  successor  in 
interest  must  be  given  5  days'  notice  of  sale. — S.  29. 

Bailee's  Right  to  Redeem. 

Ontario. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must  keep  chat- 
tels for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  redeem  on  payment 
of  amount  due  with  interest  and  costs  of  taking  possession. — 
S.  8. 

Quebec. — No  Act. 

New  Brunswick. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must 
keep  chattels  for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  redeem  on 
payment  of  amount  due  with  interest  and  costs  of  taking 
possession. — S.  6. 

Nova  Scotia. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must  keep 
chattels  for  3  months  within  which  bailee  may  redeem  on 
payment  of  amount  due  with  interest. — S.  8  (8). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must 
keep  chattels  for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  redeem 
on  payment  of  amount  due  with  interest  and  costs  of  taking 
possession. — S.  4. 

Manitoba. — No  provision. 

Saskatcheioan. — If  bailee  resumes  possession  he  must  keep 


chattels  for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  redeem  on  pay- 
ment of  amount  due  with  costs  of  taking  possession. — S.  7. 

Alberta. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must  keep  chat- 
tels for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  redeem  on  pay- 
ment of  amount  due  with  costs  of  taking  possession. — S.  7. 

British  Columbia. — If  bailor  resumes  possession  he  must 
keep  chattels  for  20  days  within  which  bailee  may  fedeem  on 
payment  of  amount  due  with  interest  and  costs  of  taking  pos- 
session.— S.  28. 


INSUFFICIENT  ENDORSEMENT. 

A  decision  has  been  given  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case 
of  Stewart  v.  Bank  of  Montreal  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  business  transactions  in  this  country.  Mrs. 
Stewart,  wife  of  John  Stewart,  formerly  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton,  sued  the  Bank  of  Montreal  to  set  aside 
certain  guarantees  and  transfers  of  property  which  had  been 
made  by  her  to  the  bank,  involving  a  total  amount  of  some 
$225,000.  The  claim  was  that  these  guarantees  and  transfers 
had  been  signed  under  the  influence  of  her  hushand  and 
without  independent  advice.  The  action  was  dismissed  at 
the  trial  by  Mr.  Justice  Mabee.  The  Court  of  Appeal  for 
Ontario  divided  evenly  on  the  appeal  but  the  plaintiff  won  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  sustained  in  the  Privy  Council.  The  result  of  the 
decision  will,  no  doubt,  be  that  greater  care  will  be  exercised 
in  obtaining  endorsements  and  securities  from  married  women 
for  obligations  of  their  husbands.  The  decision  is  in  reality 
no  more  than  an  affirmation  of  the  rule  of  common  law  that 
where  a  person  undertakes  an  obligation  for  the  benefit  of 
some  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  undue  influence, 
the  burden  of  proving  that  undue  influence  was  not  used  in 
obtaining  the  undertaking  is  upon  the  person  in  whose  bene- 
fit the  obligation  is  undertaken. 


TO  SECURE  PERMANENT  TRADE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  placing  their  goods 
permanently  and  successfully  in  Australia  should  be  deter- 
mined to  devote  to  it  the  same  energy  and  acumen  as  bestow- 
ed on  domestic  business.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  Canadian  business  cannot  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
Australian  trade  without  the  necessary  representation  either 
by  direct  travellers  or  through  local  agents  selling  the  goods 
At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Australia  three  direct  travel- 
lers, each  representing  separate  Canadian  industries,  two  of 
whom  have  been  constantly  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable 
time.    Their  sales  are  increasing. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  firm  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  traveller  constantly  on  the  ground  may  be  too  ex- 
pensive, hut  this  has  already  been  overcome — in  one  instance 
— by  several  firms,  making  non-conflicting  lines,  combining 
for  that  purpose.  When  such  a  course  is  not  practicable, 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  a  reliable  flrm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  in  Australia  under  which  capable  representa- 
tion is  assured.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  experienced  salesmen 
and  the  business  thus  obtained  has  been  satisfactory  to  both 
buyers  and  sellers.  In  other  instances  egencies  have  been 
placed  with  totally  unsuitable  men,  without  knowledge  of  the 
goods  or  the  ability  to  expi'^it  them. 

Manufacturers,  before  making  an  appointment  for  their 
Australian  representation,  might  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  make  enquiries  through  this  office  as  to  the  suitability  of 
the  applicants. — Trade  and  Commerce  Report. 
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STORAGE  AND  HANDLING  OF  PULPWOOD 

A  Modern  Conveyer  System  in  Operation  in  a  Big  Canadian  Manufacturing  Plant. 


AN  interesting  example  of  mechanical  conveyers  applied 
to  a  large  industry  is  shown  in  the  plant  of  the  B.  B. 
Eddy  Co.  in  Hull. 
Photograph  No.  1  was  taken  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
storage  was  low,  but  at  the  present  time  this  company  has 
stored  a  winter  supply,  covering  an  area  of  75,000  square  feet 


Pulpwood  Conveyer  E.  B.  Eddy  Storage  Yards 


and  amounting  to  nearly  9,000  cords  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  of 
sticks  ranging  in  sizes  from  6  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  2 
feet  in  length. 

This  company  operates  this  conveyer  line  four  to  five 
months  each  year.  Beginning  in  the  spring,  the  wood  is 
floated  down  the  Ottawa  River  in  12  to  16  feet  lengths,  butted 
automatically,  and  dumped  into  a  haul-up  conveyer. 

The  logs  are  hauled  out  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  chain 
conveyer  system,  having  barrel  arm  attachments,  spaced  at  8 
feet  intervals,  delivering  the  logs  to  the  saw  table.  The  saw 
table  has  five  circular  saws,  arranged  in  echelon.  After  the 
logs  pass  over  the  saw  table  they  are  dropped  into  a  transverse 
conveyer,  which  in  turn  delivers  them  to  the  elevated  wire 
cable  system,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  This  cable  con- 
veyer carries  the  wood  at  the  rate  of  150  feet  per  minute,  and 
has  a  total  length  of  500  feet  and  a  maximum  height  of  65  feet 
above  the  wood  storage  yard.  The  wood  is  piled  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  conveyer,  extending  350  feet  wide  at 
highest  point.  Arranged  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  con- 
veyer there  are  14  drop  valves,  which  are  operated  from  a 
walk  way  (see  photograph  No.  2).  These  valves  can  be  opened 
or  closed  by  a  toggle-joint  operated  valve,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  pulp  wood  uniformly  over  the  yard,  and  to  obtain  the 
maximum  storage  capacity  for  this  conveyer  line. 

The  construction  and  details  of  the  conveyer  system  may 
be  noted  in  the  drawings.  The  supports  are  built  entirely  of 
structural  steel,  involving  about  60  tons  in  its  construction. 
The  wire  cable,  operated  on  two  Jeffrey  flexible  tooth  sheaves, 
with  return  strand  carried  directly  under  the  trough,  has  the 
take-up  of  the  rope  placed  at  the  receiving  end,  and  with  an 
automatic  tension  maintained  by  means  of  a  counter  weight. 

The  capacity  of  this  conveying  system  is  over  500  cords  per 
day,  but,  as  explained  before,  the  wood  is  only  handled  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  As  the  wood  passes  along  it  is 
automatically  counted. 


The  cable  conveyer  is  operated  from  the  head  end  by  a 
three-phase  25-h.p.  motor,  which  is  placed  in  the  small  house 
shown  at  the  end  of  the  conveyer  line.  The  entire  conveyer 
system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out,  and  it  was  proved  by 
actual  demonstration  that  less  than  20-h.p.  was  required  to 
operate  it  at  full  load. 

The  special  features  noted  in  the  construction  of  these 
details  consist  of  a  Jeffrey  flexible  tooth  expansion  rim  cable 
sheave,  which  has  several  features  to  recommend  it.  The  first 
consists  of  a  flexible  tooth,  which  backs  up  the  cable  and  pre- 
vents the  same  from  snapping  off  the  sheave  as  the  cable  and 
flights  are  delivered  from  the  sheave.  The  expansible  rim 
feature  allows  an  adjustment  in  the  pitch  to  compensate  for 
the  wear  of  sheave  and  flights;  and,  furthermore,  for  replace- 
ments or  sheave  renewals,  it  is  possible  to  replace  portions  of 
the  expansible  rim  without  going  to  the  expense  necessary  to 
replace  the  entire  sheave.  This  sheave  has  renderd  it  possible 
to  make  a  successful  cable  conveyer  of  the  scraper  type. 

In  recent  advices  from  G.  H.  Millen,  joint  manager  of  the 
above  company,  we  are  advised  that  the  cost  of  operating  this 
conveyer,  outside  of  the  power,  is  only  about  $3.00  per  day. 
The  amount  of  saving  effected  over  previous  methods  is  fully 
75  per  cent.  Formerly  the  wood  was  drawn  from  the  sawmill 
to  the  piling  yards  by  teams,  and  placed  in  heaps  by  hand. 
The  new  mechanical  handling  system  obviates  all  the  handling, 
hauling  and  piling,  doing  away  with  the  work  of  four  teams 
and  sixteen  men.    In  other  words,  a  saving  of  from  $20.00  to 


Rear  View  of  Cable  Conveyer  Line  Method  of  Delivering 
Stick  Pulpwood. 

$30.00  per  day  is  effected  while  handling  this  pulp  wood 
mechanically. 

The  entire  conveying  system  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
Jerey  Maunfacturing  Company,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Millen  further  states  that  besides  saving  thousands  of 
dollars  expense  compared  with  the  old  method,  the  disagree- 
able task  of  loading  wet  spruce  pulp  wood  on  wagons  and 
rehandling  same  is  entirely  obviated.  The  pulp  wood  is  hauled 
by  electric  trucks  from  the  storage  yards  to  the  grinders. 
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WORK  OF  THE  DAY 


IN  its  circuitous  course  around  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  Hydro- 
Electric  transmission  line  completed  its  eastern  progress 
by  taking  to  the  water  in  Lake  Ontario  for  almost  its 
last  stage.  The  photographs  reproduced  herewith  show  the 
construction  of  the  cement  piers  and  the  steel  towers  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  The  piers  were  constructed  in 
several  feet  of  water,  but  within  the  projected  sea  wall  which 
will  add  a  broad  strip  to  Toronto's  public  lake  shore  property. 

The  only  break  in  the  transmission  system  now  is  in  the 
short  distance  between  the  Humber  and  the  transforming  sta- 
tion in  Toronto.    The  cable  will  be  strung  over  this  distance 


Constructing  Transmission  Towers  in  the  Piers.     The  Cement 
Piers  Ready  for  the  Superstructure 


within  a  few  days  and  then  the  city  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  supplying  of  light  and  power  for  its  own  requirements  and 
those  of  the  public. 

*    «  * 

The  panting  and  groaning  of  locomotives  as  they  entei  ed 
Toronto  by  G.  T.  R.  from  the  west  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  great  sum  of  money  the  grade 
is  being  reduced.  Our  illustrations  show  the  big  steam  shovels 
cutting  away  a  hill  and  transferring  the  clay  to  waiting  cars. 

The  grade  on  the  lake  shore  line  has  been  the  curse  of  rail- 
road men  since  the  road  was  built.  The  problem  of  overcoming 
grades  has  been  the  essential  point  in  all  projected  entrances 
into  the  city.  One  of  the  chief  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
use  of  the  C.  P.  R.  route  through  the  north  of  the  city,  a  route 
which  will  soon  be  duplicated  by  the  C.  N.  R.,  was  the  escaping 
of  the  grade  which  is  met  with  in  entering  on  the  lower  level. 
That  the  problem  was  a  very  live  one  is  amply  shown  by  tlie 
great  expenditure  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  making 
to  overcome  it. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  given  a  short  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Montreal  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners. The  work  is  truly  national  in  that  every  section  of 
the  country  is  directly  interested  in  the  facilities  offered  by 
Canada's  great  summer  port  for  the  transference  of  goods, 
whether  they  be  what  we  have  to  sell  or  what  we  wish  zo  buy. 
With  the  construction  of  an  adequate  dry  dock  the  shipping 


facilities  will  be  enormously  improved.  It  was  certainly  an 
anomaly  that  a  port  doing  the  business  of  a  nation,  and  visifed 
annually  by  the  great  tonnage  which  comes  up  the  St.  Law- 


Carrying  Electricity  to  Toronto.    Transmission  Towers 
Built  in  Lake  Ontario 


rence,  between  the  opening  and  closing  of  navigation,  should 
be  without  the  necessary  plant  to  make  the  repairs  which  are 
inevitable  from  time  to  time. 

*    *  * 

With  this  development  of  Canada's  shipping  facilities  will 
come  in  the  near  future  a  great  development  in  our  ship-build- 
ing. Canada  will,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  place  orders  for 
war  vessels  to  cost  over  twelve  million  dollars,  extending  in 
construction  over  three  years.  It  is  specified  that  they  shall 
be  built  in  Canada.  Two  of  the  largest  of  British  ship-building 
firms  have  tendered,  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  get 
the  work  they  will  establish  ship-building  plants  in  this 
country. 


Cutting  Away  a  Hill  to  Lower  a  Grade 


With  the  vessels  which  are  being  tendered  on  as  sure  work 
during  the  coming  years,  and  with  an  assurance  of  continued 
Government  support,  as  the  Canadian  navy  grows  in  size,  a 
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strong  industry  should  take  root.  Half  a  century  ago  Canada 
ranked  high  among  the  ship-building  nations  of  the  world.  In 
the  days  of  wooden  vessels,  every  inlet  in  Nova  Scotia  bustled 


Reducing  the  Grade  on  the  G.T.R.  Entering  Toronto 


with  life  and  a  host  of  artisans  were  employed  in  an  industry 
that  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  iron  and  steel  ships.  Canada 
then  was  primarily  a  country  of  tall  trees  and  mighty  tim- 
ber. To-day  our  steel  plants  are  an  element  in  the  steel- 
making  of  the  continent.  The  close  proximity  of  coal  areas  to 
iron  ore  makes  conditions  extremely  favorable  for  cneap  manu- 
facture on  the  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Just  as  an  excellent  supply 
of  raw  material  in  former  times  made  possible  a  ship-building 
industry,  so  may  an  excellent  supply  of  another  raw  material 
have  a  similar  effect  now. 

*    *  * 

Another  national  work  of  great  magnitude,  which  will  be 
under  way  in  the  near  future,  is  the  Quebec  Bridge.  In  a 
previous  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  the  specifications  were 
given,  and  it  was  stated  that  tenders  had  been  received  from 
four  firms.  These  tenders  are  still  under  consideration,  but 
it  is  expected  that  within  the  next  few  weeks,  if  not  days,  the 
contract  will  be  let.  The  Quebec  Bridge  introduces  new  ele- 
ments into  the  theory  and  practice  of  bridge  construction. 
Alike  in  the  length  of  the  span  and  in  the  size  of  the  various 
parts,  it  exceeds  anything  so  far  constructed. 


Starting  Downward 

— From  the  Witness. 


The  present  design  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  three 
eminent  engineers,  Messrs.  Fitz-Maurice,  of  London,  Eng.; 
Mojeski,  of  Chicago,  and  Vandelet,  of  Montreal.  With  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  go  on,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  that  investigated  the  causes  of  the 
weakness  in  the  former  design  and  construction,  they  have 
evolved  a  uesign  which  is  beyond  the  mark  of  criticism.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  will  be  done  by  a  Canadian  firm,  and  that 
the  bridge  will  be  a  monument  to  Canadian  skill  and  enter- 
prise. 


BIG  SHIPMENT  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

VARIETY  was  shown  in  the  cargo  of  a  recent  vessel  which 
carried  Canadian  exports  from  Montreal  to  South 
Africa.  It  was  loaded  to  its  capacity,  with  5,200  tons 
of  merchandise,  including:  35,000  sacks  of  flour,  weighing 
1,750  tons;  2,184  cases  of  Quaker  oats;  478  standards  of  spruce 
deal  ends;  7,915  pieces  of  white  pine  lumber;  425  boxes  of 
butter;  2,050  cases  of  condensed  milk;  156  packages  of  cheese; 
75  cases  of  lard;  69  kegs  of  hog  casings;  50  casks  of  rolled 
oats;  106  bags  of  peas;  16,606  pieces  of  staves;  530  drums  of 
calcium  carbide,  weighing  57,000  lbs.;  11  packages  of  hose; 
227  pieces  of  pine  shelving;  895  rolls  of  printing  paper,  weigh- 
ing 300  tons;  161  packages  of  agricultural  implements  and 
parts  thereof;  524  packages  of  agricultural  machinery;  30 
sacks  of  oats;  one  case  of  butter  moulds;  561  packages  of 
machinery;  64  crates  of  carriages;  7  motor  cars;  2  cases  of 
motor  car  parts;  1,287  bales  of  binder  twine;  45  cases  of  or- 
gans; one  case  of  organ  pedals;  28  crates  of  chairs;  47  cases 
of  folding  chairs;  120  mules;  83  prize  merino  sheep  for  stock 
purposes;  24  crates  of  folding  chairs;  9'2  rolls  of  roofing  paper; 
119  crates  of  wheelbarrows;  56  crates  of  furniture;  1,004  cases 
of  fruit  jars;  345  crates  of  wheel  rims;  77  packages  of  wind- 
mill parts;  63  bundles  of  shovels;  88  boxes  of  plow  parts;  61 
boxes  of  harrow  parts;  4  crates  of  gates;  one  crate  of  tables; 
10  cases  of  yeast;  48  crates  of  wooden  settees;  180  crates  of 
window  frames  and  sashes;  8  crates  of  hubs;  21  crates  of 
spokes;  3  boxes  of  stoves;  one  bundle  of  stationery;  and  also 
1,520  packages  and  cases  containing  various  other  articles  of 
merchandise. 

Consignments  Carefully  Packed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Commissioner  that  the  cargo  when  unloaded  at  the  various 
ports  was  in  very  good  condition.  As  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Canada  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number  and  variety,  it  behoves  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  furnish  their  shipments  with  adequate  protection 
against  possible  damage  by  handling.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  Canadian  trade  with  South  Africa  that 
the  various  commodities  exported  to  this  market  should  not 
only  be  of  the  best  quality  and  carefully  packed,  but  their 
transportation,  especially  perishable  products,  should  receive 
very  careful  attention  while  in  transit.  Much  depends  upon 
having  merchandise  delivered  in  this  country  in  sound  condi- 
tion. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  the 
Canadian  end  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  business  and  plant  of  the  Durham 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Bowmanville,  Ont.,  and  are  now  manufacturing 
a  complete  line  of  rubber  products  in  Canada.  From  Mr. 
Van  ©ever,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  company,  it  is 
learned  that  his  firm  has  branches  in  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Montreal  and  Vancouver,  and  are  opening  additional  ones  in 
St.  John  and  Calgary. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  NOVEMBER 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  November,  1910. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
sec  nd  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Canaaian  Pacific  Railway. 
Sup.  14  Sup.  14 

E.  1577  E.  1163 


Sup.  10 
E.  1537 
Sup.  39 


Sup.  3 
E.  1900 

Sup.  9 
E.  1593 

Sup.  2 
E.  1634 


Sup.  5  " 
E.  1655 


E.  1946 
Cancels 
E.  1904 
Sup.  8 
C.  1684 
Sup.  3 
E.  1841 
Sup.  37 
E.  1588 


Sup.  10 
E.  1132 
Sup.  39 


Sup.  3 
E.  1490 

Sup.  9 
E.  1180 

Sup.  2 
E.  1221 


Sup.  5 
E.  1242 


E.  1538 
Cancels 
E.  1494 
Sup.  8 
E.  1271 
Sup.  3 
E.  1431 
Sup.  37 
E.  1175 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  3 
E.  2045 

Sup.  37 
E.  223 

Sup.  29 
E.  1799 


E.  2191 

Cancels 

Sup.  16 
E.  1314 


Sup.  9 
E.  2020 

Sup.  3 
E.  1910 


Sup.  8 
E.  2020 


E.  2197 
Cancels 
E.  1040 


Sup.  3 
CO.  67 

Sup.  37 
G.A.A.  3 

Sup.  29 
C.Y.  10 


S.  80 

Cancels 

Sup.  16 
CP.  27 


Sup.  9 
CP.  57 

Sup.  3 
1.  88 


Sup.  8 
CP.  57 


Cir.  1253 
Cancels 
Cir.  1032 


Effective. 
Nov.  15,  '10 

Nov.  17,  '10 
Nov.  17,  '10 

Nov.  30,  '10 
Dec.  26,  '10 
Nov.  28,  '10 

Dec.  28,  '10 

Dec.    5,  '10 

Dec.  5,  '10 
Nov.  5,  '10 
Nov.    8,  '10 

Nov.    7,  '10  ' 
Nov.    5,  '10 
Nov.  15,  '10 

Dec.  7,  '10 
Dec.  26,  '10 

Nov.  30,  '10 
Nov.  24,  '10 

Nov.  28,  '10 


Description. 

Iron  ore,  copper,  silver 
ores,  etc.,  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Absorption  of  .switch- 
ing charges. 

Oiled  clothing,  c.l., 
min.,  20,000  lbs., 
Toronto  to  Montreal, 
33  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Paper  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Paper  commodities 
from  points  in  Can- 
ada to  the  U.S  . 

Import  commodities 
from  ship's  side,  St. 
John  and  West  St. 
John,  to  stations  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  from  C 
P.  stations  to  Buff- 
alo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge. 

Lumber,  c.l.,  C.  P.  R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  between 
points  on  the  C.P.R. 


Iron  ore,  c.L,  Madoc  to 
Hamilton,  .$1.00  per 
net  ton. 

Pig  iron,  c.L,  Montreal 
to  Cobalt,  $3.70  per 
gross  ton. 

Cancellation  of  rates 
on  various  commodi- 
ties between  points 
in  Canada. 

Absorption  of  cartage 
at  Guelph. 


Woed  pulp  and  sul- 
phite p  u  1  p.  c.l., 
H  a  w  k  e  s  bury  and 
Ottawa,  Ont..  to 
points  in  the  U.  S. 
Paper  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Hemp.  manilla  and 
sisal,  c.l.,  ex  foreign 
port,  ship's  side, 
Montreal  Harbor  to 
Walkerton,  Ont.,  17 
cents  per  100  lbs. 
Paper  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Nov.  10,  '10  Information  regarding 
European  freight  via 
Portland. 


CR.C  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Sup.  2  Sup.  2 


Effective. 


Description. 


1834 


Sup.  8 
VV.  222 


1.  86 


Sup.  8 
W  303 


Western  Trunk  Lines. 
Sup.  13  Sup.  13 

A.  57  58 


Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 
Sup.  4 
781 

Sup.  3 
744 


Pennsylvania  R.R. 

G.O.  278 
Cancels 
G.O.  213 


Sup.  30 
J.J.  30 


Wabash  R.R. 
519 

Cancels 
32 


Sup.  2 
472 


11661 

Cancels 

34632 


Sup.  2 
A.  7753 


Michigan  Central  R.R. 


Sup.  14 
1351 

1718 


Sup.  8 
1549 

Sup.  11 
1511 


Sup.  14 
7766 

8656 


Sup.  8 
8264 

Sup.  11 
8148 


Dec.  18,  '10  Rig  iron,  c.l.,  import, 
Portland,  Me.,  to 
Three  Rivers,  Que., 
$2.60  per  gross  ton. 

Dec.  19,  '10  Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
G.  T.  western  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Dec.  15,  '10  C  o  m  m  o  d  ities  from 
points  in  Western 
States  to  stations  in 
Canada. 


Dec.  1,  '10  Classes  from  points  on 
the  L.  V.  R.R.  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Dec.  1,  '10  Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  L.  V.  R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Dec.  2,  '10  Rough  iron  forgings 
from  points  on  the 
P.  R.R.  to  stations 
in  Canada. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

790 

Cancels 
483 


Dec.    1,  '10 


Dec.  2,  '10  Classes  between  Wa- 
bash stations  in 
Canada  and  points 
on  the  Niagara,  St. 
Catharines  and  To- 
ronto Ry. 

Nov.  22,  '10  Commodites  from  Wa- 
bash stations  in  Can- 
ada to  points  in  On- 
tario. 


Nov.  14,  '10  Iron  and  steel  com- 
m  o  d  i  ties  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Nov.  21,  '10  Class  and  commodities 
from  points  in  Can- 
ada to  Boston,  New 
York,  etc.,  for  ex- 
port. 

Dec.  24,  '10    Switching  tariff. 

Dec.  23,  '10  Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  M.  C  sta- 
tions in  Canada  and 
New  YorTc,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  etc. 


Dec.  1,  '10  Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  stations  on  the 
B.  &  0.  R.R.  to 
points  in  Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — Fo7-  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  nmnbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


1038.  Milk  Bottle  Caps  A  iiini  of  dealers  in  milkmen's  supplies 

ill  Loucloii,  Eng.,  are  anxious  to  get  in  toucli  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  cardLioard  discs  used  as  milk  bottle  caps. 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

1039.  Maple  Butchers'  Skewers. — A  firm  in  Brisbane,  Australia, 
asks  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  maple  butchers'  skewers. 

1040.  New  Brunswick  Representative. — Prominent  warehouse  man 
in  St.  John,  N.B.,  already  representing  a  considerable  number 
of  Western  firms,  is  anxious  to  form  connections  with  addi- 
tional firms  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Will  receive,  store  and 
deliver  goods. 

1041.  New  Zealand  Representative. — A  member  of  one  of  tlio 
best-known  firms  of  importers  in  Wellington,  N.Z.,  is  in 
Canada,  with  a  view  to  establishing  connections  with  a  view 
first-class  Canadian  firms  wlio  can  do  business  in  New  Zea- 
land. References. 

1042.  Oak  Spokes. — A  Mancliester  firm  asks  for  dimensions  and 
prices  of  oak  spokes  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1043.  Oatmeal  and  Rolled  Oats. — A  large  firm  in  Newfoundland 
wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oatmeal  and  rolled 
oats. 

1044.  Paper,  Wood  Pulp  Boards,  etc.  —  A  London  firm,  one  of 
whose  partners  will  be  in  Montreal  in  November,  is  desirous 
of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper, 
wood  pulp  boards,  etc.,  desiring  to  increase  their  trade  in 
Great  Britain. 

1045.  Pine  Picture  Molding. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples 
and  prices  of  pine  picture  molding  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

1040.  Pastry  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  corresposul 
witli  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pastry  boards. 

1047.  Pianos. — A  Mexican  wholesale  importing  firm  desires  to  get 
into  communication  with  exporters  of  pianos.. 

1048.  Paper  A  Mexican  wholesale  importing  firm  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  exporters  of  paper. 

1049.  Readymades. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  purchase 
readymades. 

1050.  Selling  Representative. — A  firm  of  manufactiu-ers  in  To 
ronto,  members  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  find  that  tliey  can  carry 
another  line  with  their  own.  They  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
Avith  another  Canadian  specialty  manufacturer  who  would  be 
interested  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  Excellent  connec- 
tions. 

1051.  South  American  and  South  African  Trade.  —  A  recently 
established  firm  of  export  forwarding  agents  in  New  York 
City  are  open  to  represent  first-class  Canadian  firms  seeking 
business  in  these  countries  and  in  Australasia.  Wish  to  act 
as  exclusive  agents. 


1052.  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Implements.  —  A  dealer  in  the 
above  goods  in  Bellingen,  Australia,  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  same. 

1053.  Strawboards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  strawboards  from  Canadian  exporters  of  same. 

1054.  Shoes  A  Mexican   wholesale   importing  firm  desires  to 

get  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  shoes. 

1055.  Shoe  Leather. — A  Mexican  wholesale  importing  firm  wishes 
to  communicate  with  exporters  of  siioe  leather  and  other 
shoemakers'  supplies. 

1050.  Tonic  W'ine  Proposition. — Particulars  of  a  proposition  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  tonic  wine  in  Canada  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  An  English  firm  seek  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  would  take  up 
a  proposition  of  this  nature. 

1057.  Underwear  A  large  Newfoundland  firm  is  prepared  to 

handle  Canadian  underwear. 

1058.  Vehicles,  Harness,  Cream  Separators,  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, etc. — An  Auckland,  N.Z.,  firm,  heretofore  importing 
American  vehicles,  harness,  cream  separators,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  which  are  now  subject  to  a  surtax  of  11  1-2 
per  cent.,  would  like  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  above;  also  the  names  of  shipping  agents  in"  Montreal 
to  do  their  business.  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  given  as 
reference. 

1059.  Wood  Rims,  Sicce  and  Riddle. — One  of  the  largest  buyers 
of  woodenware  in  Birmingham,  Eng.,  is  in  the  market  for 
the  above  rims  in  oak,  poplar,  beech,  elm  or  ash. 

10.00.  White  and  Quartered  Oak,  Liquid  Glucose,  Glass  Bottles, 
etc. — A  Wellington  importer  Avould  like  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following 
articles:  White  and  quartered  oak,  liquid  glucose,  glass 
bottles,  cheap  grade  chairs,  wood  alcohol  (02  per  cent.  o.p.). 
acetic  acid  (GO  per  cent.),  acetate  of  soda,  formaldehyde. 

lOGl.  Wood  Pulp  Boards  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples 

and  prices  of  wood  pulp  boards  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

1062.  Wood  Split  Pulleys. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  cata 
logues  and  price  lists  of  wood  split  pulleys  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

\ 

1063.  Wagons  aiid  Carriages  A  Mexican  wholesale  importing 

firm  wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wagons 
and  carriages. 

10G4.  Wire  Fencing  and  Fence  Wire. — A  Mexican  wholesale  im- 
porting firm  wishes  to  comnnmicate  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  wire  fencing  and  fence  wire. 

10iG5.  Wash  Boards  and  Wash  Machines. — A  Newfoundland 
firm  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters 
of  wash  boards  and  Avash  machines  in  Canada. 

1066.  Australian  Trade.— Representative  of  a  well-known  firm 
of  exporters'  agents,  covering  Western  Australia,  desires  to 
purchase  Canadian  goods  for  that  market. 

1067.  Automatic  Machine  Products,  Special  Machinery,  Patent 
Devices,  etc. — A  well-known  Ontario  firm,  with  an  excellent 
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plant,  is  ill  a  position  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  special 
lines  such  as  the  above,  as  the  capacity  of  its  factory  is  not 
all  needed  at  the  present  time  for  its  own  product.  As 
this  firm  is  situated  in  a  small  Ontario  town,  it  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  clieaply.    Name  on  application. 

lUOS.  Axes  and  Hay  Forks. — ^A  large  Newfoundland  firm  wishes 
to  buy  axes  and  hay  forks,  and  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters. 

1069.  British  Representative  Manufacturers'  agent  in  Hadding- 
ton, Scotland,  is  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  flour  and  other  products  whom  he  might 
represent  in  tlie  Scottish  market. 

1070.  British  Representative. — A  well-known  commission  mer- 
chant, who  has  had  experience  in  Canada  and  AustrA.lia,  has 
recently  opened  a  business  for  the  handling  of  Canadian 
products  in  Great  Britain.  Claims  to  have  excellent  facili- 
ties for  assisting  Canadian  shippers  to  secure  business  there, 
and  will  also  act  as  purchasing  representative  in  Great 
Britain,  if  desired. 

1071.  Buying  and  Selling  Agent. — Englishman,  with  many  years' 
experience,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers requiring  services  of  such  an  agency. 

1072.  British  Representative. — A  Canadian,  with  many  years' 
experience  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  recently  opened  an  agency  to 
handle  Canadian  products  and  other  exports.  Desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  lirst-class  firm  of  canners  and  cereal  manu- 
facturers. 

1073.  British  Guiana  Trade. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  is  open  to  handle  first-class  Cana- 
dian goods. 

1074.  British  Columbia  Agencies  A  well  known  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  seeks  connections  with 
eastern  firms  who  desire  trade  in  the  following  lines:  gro- 
ceries and  confectionery,  drug  specialties,  fancy  goods,  dry 
goods  and  men's  furnishings,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware  and 
furniture. 

1075.  Bacon,  Hams  and  Lard. — A  South  African  firm  of  commer- 
cial agents,  with  offices  in  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg, 
desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters  and 
manufacturers  of  bacon,  hams  and  lard. 

1070.  Brushes  and  Brooms. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  brooms 
and  brushes  should  correspond  with  a  Dominica  firm  of 
general  merchants  desirous  of  importing  these  articles  from 
Canada. 

1077.  Biscuits. — Exporters  of  fancy  biscuits  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  a  Dominica  firm. 

1078.  Clothes-pins  One  of  the  largest  firms  of  export  forward- 
ing agents  in  New  York  City  wishes  to  get  quotations  on 
clothes-pins,  the  ordinary  round  kind,  4,  4%  and  5  inches 
long.  Will  purchase  in  carload  lots;  sliipment  from  Mont- 
real or  eastern  Canadian  port. 

1079.  Calcium  Carbide. — A  firm  of  import  agents  and  hardware 

dealers  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  carbide,  other  than  that  made  by  the  Will- 
son  process.  Will  purchase  in  quantities  of  five  thousand 
cans  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  per  month. 

1080.  Canned  Goods. — A  Dominica  firm  would  like  to  open  up  a^ 


correspondence    with    Canadian    houses    exporting  canned 
goods. 

1081.  Condensed  Milk. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed 
milk  are  invited  to  communicate  with  a  firm  of  grocers  in 
Dominica. 

1082.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Dominica  merchant  invites  correspond- 
ence from  Canadian  shippers  of  condensed  milk, 

1083.  Cornice  Poles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  cornice  poles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1084.  Dry  Goods  A  firm  in  Dominica  is  desirous  of  getting  in 

touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tweeds  and  cotton 
goods. 

1085.  Enamelledware  and  Washboards. — A  Newfoundland  firm 
asks  for  prices  of  enamelledware  and  washboards  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

1080.  Foreign  Agencies  Well-known  firm  of  export  forwarding 

agents  in  New  York  City  seeks  connections  with  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  foreign  markets. 

1087.  Flour. — Two  West  Indian  firms  are  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  milling  concerns  exporting  flour  to 
these  islands. 

1088.  Flour. — ^A  Scottish  firm  desires  to  import  flour  from  Can- 
ada, and  would  like  to  hear  from  reliable  shippers  in  the 
Dominion. 

1089.  Flake  Graphite. — A  London  company  invites  samples  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  producers  of  large  flake  graphite 
who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  supplies. 

1090.  Gas  Producer  Apparatus  Particulars  of  an  opening  for 

the  manufacture  in  Canada  on  a  royalty  basis  of  a  new 
gas  producer  plant  may  be  received  through  the  Secretary. 

1091.  Handles  of  all  kinds,  Axes,  Hay  Forks,  Garden  Tools. — 

A  prominent  commission  merchant  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  the  above 
and  other  handles.  References.  Has  excellent  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  trade. 

1092.  Hammer  Handles  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and 

dimensions  of  hammer    handles    from    Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

1093.  Iron  Bedsteads  Exporters  of  iron  bedsteads  should  cor- 
respond with  a  firm  in  Montserrat  wishful  of  obtaining  these 

,  articles. 

1094.  Ironing  Boards. — ^A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  dimensions 
and  prices  of  ironing  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1095.  Leather  and  Belting. — A  well-known  Newfoundland  firm 
desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of 
leather  and  belting. 

i 

1090.  Leatherboards.— A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  leatherboards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1097.  Maple  Flooring  Blocks  A   prominent    firm    of  Glasgow 

timber  dealers  and  importers    is    seeking    connections  for 
supplies  of    the    above    blocks    for    South  African  trade.  \ 
Dimensions  and  other  particulars  on  application. 
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1098.  Maple  Blocks  for  Shoe  Lasts.— A  prominent  dealer  in  shoe- 
makers' supplies,  wlio  lias  been  handling  shoe  lasts  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  a  connection  with  tlie  largest 
buyers  in  England,  proposes  to  manufacture  these  goods  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
suppliers  of  kiln  dried  maple  last  blocks,  and  also  blocks 
suitable  for  tree  fronts.  This  is  an  excellent  opening  for 
the  sale  of  these  blocks. 

1099.  Metal  Ceilings,  Cereals,  etc. — Swedish  commercial  man  is 
interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  above  and  other  products  suitable  for  the  Swedish 
niarivet,  with  a  view  to  establishing  agencies. 

1100.  Mill  and  Mine  Supplies  A  Newfoundland  firm  interested 

in  mines  and  mills  would  like  quotations  on  supplies. 

1101.  Oak  Hubs. — A  Manchester  firm  desires  dimensions  and 
prices  of  oak  hubs  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1102.  Office  Furniture — A  South  African  importer  desires  to 
communicate  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  office 
furniture,  viz.,  roll  top  desks,  bill  filing,  letter  filing,  and 
catalogue  filing  cabinets.  Price  lists  and  illustrated  cata- 
logues requested. 

1103.  Paper  Fibre — A  firm  in  the  roofing  business  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  seeks  connections  with  manufacturers  of  paper 
fibre  used  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  felts.  Are  pre- 
pared to  buy  in  quantity. 

1104.  Picks  and  Rakes.— A  large  firm  in  Newfoundland  wishes 
to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  picks  and 
rakes. 

]  105.  Pianos — Particulars  of  an  opening  for  pianos  in  the  Fiji 
Islands  liave  been  received. 

1100.  Quebec  Representative. — A  commercial  traveller  in  Berger- 
ville.  Que.,  seeks  the  representation  of  Ontario  houses  look- 
ing for  business  in  Quebec  Province. 

1107.  Refined  Sugar. — A  firm  of  grocers  in  Montserrat  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  refined  sugar  from  Canada  and  invites  corres- 
pondence from  exporters. 

1108.  South  American  Trade — Vancouver  manufacturers'  agent, 
who  is  building  up  trade  for  some  Canadian  manufacturers 
in  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  South  American  countries,  seeks 
additional  agencies. 

1100.  Scythes  and  Saws.— A  Newfoundland  firm  is  open  to  buy 
scythes  and  saws  made  in  Canada. 

1110.  Silverware — Canadian  manufacturers  of  silverware  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  a  firm  of  jewellers  in  Dominica. 

1111.  Straw  Board. — A  large  firm  of  exporters  is  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  Canadian  straw 
board. 

1112.  catationery. — A  merchant  in  Montserrat  handling  stationery 
would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1113.  Straw  Boards — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  straw  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1114.  Talc—Prominent  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  dealing  in  min- 
erals of  all  kinds,  seek  connections  with  Canadian  export- 
ers of  talc.  Will  buy  in  fifty-ton  lots,  cash  against  docu- 
ments. 


1115.  Western  Representative. — A  commission  agent  in  Winnipeg 
is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  eastern  manufacturers  of 
various  lines  which  he  could  liandle.  Good  experience  and 
references. 

1110.  Wrapping  Paper  and  Cordage. — A  merchant  in  Dominica 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wrapping 
paper  and  cordage. 

1117.  Wrapping  Paper — A  Dominica  mercliant  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  wrapping  paper,  and  invites  corre- 
spondence. 

ins.  Wall  Paper. — A  Montserrat  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  wall  paper  of  cheap  grades. 

1119.  Wall  Paper. — A  firm  in  Dominica  handling  wall  paper 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manvifaeturers. 

1120.  Wrapping  Paper  Two  firms  in  Dominica  are  desirous  of 

obtaining  wrapping  paper,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive 
information  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1121.  Woolen  Goods  Two  dry  goods  firms  in  Dominica  would 

be  glad  to  hear  from  woolen  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  tweeds  for  their  market. 

1122.  Wooden    Trunks  Canadian    manufacturers    of  wooden 

trunks  might  correspond  with  a  business  man  in  Dominica. 

1123.  Wood  Button  Molds. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples 
and  prices  of  wood  button  molds  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

1124.  Wood  Bungs. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  wood  bungs  from  Canadian  maiuifaeturers. 

LABOR  ENQUIRIES. 

1.  Sewer  Pipe  and  Pottery  Trade. — Gentleman  who  has  had  ex- 

perience as  superintendent  of  pottery  works  in  Great 
Britain  seeks  position  in  Canada  in  similar  trade.  Would 
answer  for  pottery  and  sewer  pipe  business. 

2.  Leather  Process  Expert. — Frenchman,  with  many  years'  ex- 

perience in  a  prominent  French  tannery  in  the  manufacture 
of  highly  finished  lacquered  and  enameled  leathers,  seeks 
position  with  a  first-class  Canadian  firm.  Samples  of  work 
on  application. 

3.  Sanitary  Pottery. — An  Englishman,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 

pottery  business,  seeks  position  as  sanitary  fii'e-clay  moulder 
in  Canada.  Has  had  experience  in  wash  tubs,  combinations, 
sinks,  etc. 

4.  Stationary  Engineer  Englishman,  with  many  years'  experi- 

ence as  stationary  engineer,  seeks  position  iii  Canada.  Is 
prepared  to  qualify  by  examination. 

5.  Aeroplane  Manufacturing. — Frenchman  in  Montreal  seeks  con- 

nections with  a  factory  that  might  be  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplanes  in  Canada. 

G.  Boot  and  Shoe  Repairer. — Young  Englishman,  who  has  been 
apprenticed  to  the  boot  repairing  trade,  seeks  position  in 
similar  trade  in  Canada. 

7.  Industrial  Chemist  Frenchman,  holding  diploma  of  Doctor 

of  Chemistry  from  the  School  of  Industrial  Chemistry  of 
Lyons,  France,  seeks  position  in  Canadian  manufacturing 
concern.    Speaks  German,  and  also  Spanish  and  English. 

SPECIAL  ENQUIRY. 

Wooden  Columns. — A  well-known  Ontario  firm,  members  of 
C.  M.  A.,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  makers  of 
cores  for  wooden  columns.  These  cores  are  made  out  of  a 
fibre  similar  to  that  used  in  mailing  tubes.  They  range  in 
size  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty-five  inches  long. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


Tile  Massey-Harris  Co.  will  erect  a  warehouse  in  Moncton, 
N.B. 

The  Rice  Malting  Co.  will  spend  $255,000  on  a  plant  at  St. 
Boniface. 

W.  T.  Whiteway  will  build  a  $45,000  warehouse  in  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The  Stewart  Sheaf  Loading  Co.  will  build  a  factory  at 
Elmwood,  Man. 

r 

The  "Winnipeg  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co.  will  erect  a  $60,000 
plant  in  St.  Boniface. 

The  Midland  Engine  Works  Co.  suffered  a  loss  by  fire 
recently  amounting  to  $12,000. 

The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  purchased  a  site 
in  Winnipeg  and  will  erect  a  large  factory. 

The  Twin  City  Hoisting  and  Manufacturing  Company  are 
considering  the  location  of  a  factory  in  Winnipeg. 

The  Taggart  Iron  Works,  of  Winnipeg,  will  establish  a 
branch  at  St.  Boniface.  Buildings  will  be  erected  in  the 
spring. 

The  Canada  Box  and  Barrel  Co.  will  build  a  factory  in 
Pembroke.  Jas.  F.  Munro,  of  Pembroke,  is  president  of  the 
new  company. 


The  Canadian  Autopress  Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  purchased 
a  factory  on  Eastern  Avenue,  in  that  city,  where  they  will 
carry  on  their  operations. 

By-laws  have  been  passed  by  the  rate-payers  of  Windsor 
granting  special  exemptions  to  the  Windsor-Burlington 
Blanket  Co.  and  the  Penberthy  Injector  Co. 

The  Lumen  Bearing  Company  have  just  taken  out  permits 
for  the  erection  of  a  fireproof  addition  to  their  plant,  which 
will  increase  their  floor  space  by  about  eleven  hundred  square 
feet.  The  addition  has  been  necessitated  by  the  increase  of 
their  business  in  all  their  branches,  both  die  castings  as  well 
as  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings.  This  is  the  second 
increase  in  their  plant  this  year,  as  they  increased  their  floor 
space  by  about  three  thousand  square  feet  in  July. 

Although  not  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  founda- 
tions were  completed  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  starting  of 
steel  construction  on  the  site  of  the  new  Windsor  Station,  i 
Montreal,  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  with  ] 
the  work.  It  has  been  decided  to  work  all  through  the  j 
winter  and  to  push  the  work  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Five  hundred  men  are  employed  on  the  building,  and  it  is 
expected  this  number  will  soon  be  increased.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  metallic  skeleton  of  the  structure  will  be  ready  by 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  the  whole  building  com- 
pleted in  two  years  from  now.  The  new  Windsor  Station, 
when  the  finishing  touches  have  been  applied,  will  be  not 
merely  the  most  imposing  building  in  Montreal,  but  fit  to 
rank  with  the  finest  railway  structures  in  America.  It  will 
have  a  tower  sixteen  storeys  in  height,  while  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff  will  be  250  feet  above  the  foundation. 


Inter-phones 


Inter-phones  will  connect  all  your  departments — ^bring  all  the 
strings  of  your  business  to  your  own  office  chair — and  make  it  possible 

for  you  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
of  your  employees — or  for  them 
to  get  in  touch  with  each  other 
— at  a  second's  notice  and  with- 
out loss  of  time. 


No.  2016— Type-Metal  Inter-phone  for  desk  use 

Inter-phones  cost  little  to  install  and  operate  at  a  low  maintenance 
charge.  The  minutes  they  save  will  pay  over  and  over  again  the  cost 
of  their  installation  and  operation. 

On  request  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  FREE  Bulletin  No.  1062 
with  full  particulars. 


TM 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.lihited 


No.  1324  Non-Flush  Type-Metal  Inter-phone 
for  waU  mounting 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of  all  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  the  construction,  operation  an 
maintenance  of  Telephone.  Fire  Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address  our  nearest  House. 

WINNIPEG  REGINA  CALGARY  VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 
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thousand 

inquiries 
aweek! 


The  manufacturer  of  a  widely-used 
structural  material  came  to  us  last 
spring  and  said  : 

"rm  going  to  publish  a  book  and  I  want 
inquiries— lots  of  them — all  that  you  can 
possibly  get.  Now  I  expect  you  will  pre- 
pare copy  that  will  do  this  for  me.  In  other 
words,  liam  going  to  put  it  up  to  you  to 
make  my  advertising  profitable." 

Last  August  the  advertising 
started.  From  the  very  first  inquiries 
poured  in  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep 
our  printing  department  on  the  hustle 
to  meet  the  demand.  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  number  of  inquiries  reached 
an  average  of  about  i,ooo  a  week, 
until  the  initial  order  of  books  was 
completely  exhausted. 

However,  we  still  wear  the  same 
sized  hat.  As  for  the  manufacturer, 
while  not  saying  much,  he  has  sent  in 
a  further  order  for  20,000  books,  and 
increased  his  appropriation  for  191 1. 
There  are  times  when  acMons  do 
speak  louder  than  words. 

We'd  be  glad  to  give  you  the  manu- 
facturer's name  at  the  first  show  of  in- 
terest. Better  yet,  let  us  submit  some 
practical  selling  ideas  for  your  adver- 
tising for  next  year.  An  inquiry  would 
incur  no  obligation — and  might  put 
you  in  possession  of  much  useful  in- 
formation.   We  are  at  your  service. 

A  complete  exposition  of  our  service  is  con- 
tained in  a  beautifully  gotten  up  book  en- 
titled. "The  House  and  the  Service."  which 
will  be  ready  at  the  first  of  the  year.  As  the 
edition  is  extremely  limited,  we  suggest 
your  writing  at  once  for  your  copy. 

G  AGNIER 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Saturday  Night  Building     -  TORONTO 
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largest  Genera]  Engineering  Works  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


Form  "  K  "  Induction  Motor 

CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL       HALIFAX       OTTAWA       WINNIPEG       CALGARY       VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Toronto  City  Council  by 
the  Brown  Milling  Co.  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  flour 
mill  on  the  harbor  front,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  an  elevator  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
city. 

Jonathan  Rogers,  of  Vancouver  will  build  a  ten  storey 
ofllce  building  in  that  city,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million. 

The  Boyd-Fordham  Company,  of  Vancouver,  will  erect  a 
warehouse  in  that  city,  work  to  commence  at  once. 

The  Alpha  Chemical  Co.,  of  Berlin,  suffered  a  $15,000  loss 
by  fire  recently. 

Chatham  is  to  be  the  location  for  a  Canadian  branch  of  a 
United  States  manufacturing  concern.  The  American  Pad 
and  Textile  Co.,  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  will  build  a  factory 
there,  to  supply  the  Canadian  market. 

It  is  reported  that  Beatty  Bros.,  of  Fergus,  will  build  an 
addition  to  their  factory  in  the  near  future. 

To  provide  for  expansion.  The  C.  Turnbull  Co.,  of  Gait 
have  bought  property  adjoining  their  mill,  and  will  build  an 
addition  soon. 

W.  W.  Hesson  and  W.  B.  Rothwell  are  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  in  Guelph,  to  manufacture  carpet  sweep- 
ers, etc. 

The  McLaughlin  Motor  Car  Co.  will  build  a  garage  in 
London. 

The  National  Hardware  Co.,  of  Orillia,  will  build  an  addi- 
tion to  their  factory. 

The  Canadian  Cotton  &  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.  propose 
building  a  factory  at  Beauport,  P.Q. 

T.  S.  MacKenzie  is  building  a  $20,000  warehouse  in  Leth- 
bridge,  Alta. 

The  Queen  City  Oil  Co.  will  erect  a  warehouse  in  London, 
Ont,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Thomas  Shoe  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  will  establish  a 
Canadian  branch  in  Lindsay,  Ont. 

The  South  Bridge  Spectacle  Co.,  of  South  Bridge,  Mass., 
are  negotiating  for  a  site  for  a  Canadian  branch  at  Montreal. 

The  Steel  &  Radiation  Co.,  of  Toronto,  will,  it  is  said,  build 
a  foundry  on  a  site  on  the  liachine  Canal. 

The  Guelph  Carpet  Co.  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Montreal  Carpet  Co.  at  Sherbrooke,  and  will  enlarge  it. 

The  Walter  Baker  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  purchased  a 
factory  in  Montreal,  and  will  commence  operations  there  as 
soon  as  the  building  has  been  remodelled. 

The  International  Tool  Steel  Co.  have  completed  their 
arrangements  with  the  town  of  Port  Hope,  and  it  is  expected 
that  work  will  commence  on  the  building  soon. 


Your  office  should  be  neat  and  attractive. 
The  impression  invariably  formed  by  cus- 
tomers upon  their  first  visit  is  often  lasting. 
You  cannot  afi'ord  to  have  this  impression 
adverse  to  your  interests.  It  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  you.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  interior  finish.      -:-       -:-       -:-  -;- 

METALLIC 
Ceilings  and  Walls 

add  DIGNITY  and  QUALITY  to  the  office.  They 
lend  readily  to  any  style  of  decoration  desired.  They 
NEVER  crack,  warp  or  discolor  ;  are  SANITARY  and 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF.  Years  after  they  are 
in  perfect  condition,  as  handsome  as  when  first  erected. 


Write  for  fees  catalog'\ie.  AsK 
how  much  a  "  Metallic  Ceiling" 
irv  yoxar  office  will  cost — send 
sKetch  giving  shape  and  size. 

— The  Philosopher  of  Metal  Town. — 


The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


PRESTON 

STEEL 

CEILINGS 

are  handsome 
and  sanitary 


You  can  make  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  your  offices  by 
erecting  a  PRESTON  STEEL  CEIL- 
ING over  your  plaster  ceiling.  It  will 
take  less  time  than  to  replaster,  and 
there  will  be  no  dust. 

PRESTON  CEILINGS  are  very  hand- 
some. Their  cost  compares  favorably 
with  plaster.  They  are  fire-proof  and 
lasting. 

Write  fcr  Estimates 


METAL  SM/mE &SIDINC  Cf  LTD. 

I  III   I  Hill   HiiinMii  III  'imm 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 

The  Canadian  Chicle  Co.,  who  were  reported  as  having 
received  a  free  site  from  the  city  of  Peterborough,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  bought  land  from  the  corporation,  on  which  they 
will  build  a  factory. 

The  Alexander  Cross  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  are  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  fertilizer  plant  at  Sydney,  N.S.  They 
would  use  the  slag  from  the  steel  plant.  The  plant  would 
entail  the  expenditure  of  about  $40,000. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  will  build  a  sulphite 
mill  and  a  paper  mill  next  year,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  The 
paper  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day.  Several 
new  names  will  be  added  to  the  directorate,  following  a  re- 
organization v/hich  has  just  been  effected. 


Chemical  Laboratories 

LIMITED 

148  VAN  HORNE  ST.,  TORONTO 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 
CHEMICALS 


THE  PRESS 

That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Ask  any  of  the 
users  of  our 
presses  ;  you  will 
find  them  all  over 
Canada. 

They  will  all  give 
you  the  same  ans- 
wer —  Perrin's 
Presses  have  al- 
ways given  the 
best  satisfaction. 

Presses  of  all 
kinds. 

Hydraulic  and 
Filter  our 
specialty. 

Write  Jor 
Quotations 

Made  in  Canada 


WM.  R.  PERRIN  &  COMPANY 

530  KING  STREET  EAST      :       :       :  TORONTO 


We  think  quality  just  as  important  in  tinware  as  anything  else.    Compare  our  goods  with  others. 

MACDONALD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

PLAIN    AND    DECORATED   TIN    BOXES    AND  SIGNS. 
Head  Office  and  Works  39  St.  Antoine  St.  1 1 1  Lombard  St.  [\ 
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the}^  refer  to  the  very  evident  prosperity  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  farming  districts  of  Canada,  but  particularly 
in  the  Great  West.  Of  this  ;they  were  well  aware,  for  they 
were  the  personal  representatives  of  a  company,  the  Grain 
Growers  Company,  which  has  earned  big  profits  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  its  existence;  while  tlie  individual 
farmers,  through  the  facilities  vfllich  have  been  supplied 
to  them  for  iiiarketing  itheir  produce  have  earned  a  greater 
dividend  on  their  cash  investment  than  any  class  of  busi- 
ness men  in  Canada.  Mr.  Eussell  carried  the  war  into 
Africa.  Not  only  did  he  show  that  what  the  farmers  who 
went  to  Ottawa  demanded  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmers,  but  that  the  farmers  themselves,  as  represented 
by  leading  individuals  and  organizations,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  policy  there  advocated.  The  vegetable 
growers  of  the  AVest,  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario,  the 
farmers  of  Qu.ebee,  all  were  quoted  by  actual  resolutions 
as  opposed  to  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Under 
the  circumstances  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,  as 
Mr.  Eussell  pointed  out,  than  the  idea  that  the  deputation 
which  waited  on  the  Government  represented  the  farmers 
as  a  whole.  Far  from  it.  Thoughtful  farmers  realize  that 
it  is  the  home  market  that  counts.  No  attempt  is  made 
here  to  synopsize  Mr.  Russell's  argument.  The  address 
is  reproduced  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue  of 
Industrial  Canada. 


COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
An  Answer  To  Grain  Growers. 

A COMPLETE  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Grain 
Growers  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Russell  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Canadian  Club,  Toronto,  on  December  29th. 
Moderate  in  statement  and  temperate  in  tone,  it  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  extrayagance  and  recklessness  of 
the  farmers'  representatives.    They,  in  their  session  at 
Ottawa,  revelled  in  generalities.    The  farmer  was  down- 
trodden,   the   manufacturer    was    growing    fat    at  his 
expense.    They  were  careful  to  refrain  from  mentioning 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods,  that  is  to  say, 
'  the  goods  that  the  farmer  buys,  whereas  in  the  same  period 
)  food  products,  the  things  which  the  fanner  sells,  have 
'  increased  on  an  average  of  over  fifty  per  cent.    Nor  did 


Value  of  Organization. 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  a  digest  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  the  important  Express 
case,  which  had  been  before  it  for  several  years.  Seldom 
has  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  carried 
through  a  more  important  work  than  that  which  has 
eventuated  in  the  present  decision.  Before  the  express 
companies  were  even  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Railway  Board,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion demanded  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  under  Avhich 
they  carried  traffic  and  the  tolls  which  they  collected  for 
the  service  given.  Since  then,  and  particularly  since  the 
late  Chief  Commissioner,  Judge  Killam,  opened  the  investi- 
gation, which,  after  a  considerable,  thou.gh  unavoidable, 
delay,  was  resumed  by  Judge  Mabee,  the  case  for  the 
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public  has  been  watched  closely  by  representatives  of  the 
Association.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief 
burden  of  preparing  the  e\ddence  for  submission  to  the 
Commission  resited  throughout  with  the  Transportation 
Department  of  the  C.  M.  A.  It  is  satisfactory  for  the 
members  to  know  that  through  their  organization  they  have 
brought  about  greatly  improved  conditions  of  express 
carriage  at,  in  many  cases,  a  veiy  substantial  reduction  in 
cost. 


Workmen's  Compensation  in  Quebec. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  passed  less  than  two  years 
ago,  representatives  of  organized  labor  have  already  started 
\  an  agitation  for  its  amendment.  The  Act  was  passed  after 
a  full  and  exhaustive  investigation  by  a  Commission  and 
after  a  general  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  hetwaen 
employers,  employees  and  the  Government.  At  the  time  it 
was  felt  that  employers  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  organized  labor;  in  fact  many  con- 
sidered that  a  responsibility  was  placed  upon  employers 
and  a  burden  added  to  industry  that  were  unjustified  either 
,^  in  economics  or  ethics.  That  there  is  no  Hnlit  to  the 
\  demands  of  unions  is  shown  in  the  present  instance.  Every 
concession  is  used,  not  as  the  rectification  of  an  unfair 
condition,  but  as  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  demands  and 
higher  privileges.  Such  has  always  been  the  experience  in 
legislation  of  this  kind.  So  in  this  case  the  labor  leaders 
say  that  "  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Act  as  it  stands 
at  present  is  too  restrictive  in  its  application  to  be  of  value 
to  the  workman  "  and  that  "  the  great  trouble  with  the 
Act  is  that  it  does  not  compensate  the  worlonen."  It  is 
regrettable  that  an  effort  such  as  is  represented  in  the 
Quebec  Act,  for  the  solution  of  an  industrial  problem, 
should  be  used  as  a  subject  for  agitation  and  discord.  In 
the_  measure  which  is  now  on  the  statutes  of  the  Province 
\|  the  workmen  are  protected  liberally.  A  definite  procedure 
is  laid  out  for  the  collection  of  compensation,  no  expense 
has  to  be  undertaken  for  law  costs.  A  specified  siim  is  pay- 
able under  certain  clearly-defined  conditions,  the  conditions 
having  been  approved  by  representatives  oi  the  workmen 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  an  agitation 
against  the  present  measure  is  worthy  of  no  public  support 
or  sympathy. 


Reciprocity  and  British  Investments. 

"T  N  considering  further  investments  would  the  capital- 
A  ists  be  more  likely  to  decide  for  Canada  if  our  trade 
were  directed  to  the  United  States?  For  that  is  what 
reciprocity  means.  Just  now  the  current  is  with  us.  If 
we  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
Canal  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  not  to  say  a  variety  of  smaller  enter- 
prises, we  will  need  two  or  three  hundred  millions  in  i-he 


next  few  years.  Where  are  they  to  come  from  ?  Certainly 
not  from  the  United  States.  Capital  is  sensitive.  I-^et  us 
not  give  to  it  a  jolt  in  this  important  stage  of  national 
development." — Sir  Geo.  W.  Ross,  before  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade. 


New  Bank  Act  Proposed. 

THE  periodical  revision  of  the  Bank  Act,  under 
which  the  banks  will  hold  their  charters  for  the 
next  decade,  is  now  before  Parliament.  No  radical  changes 
are  included  in  the  Bill  as  presented  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  a  number  of  important  additions  have  been  made. 
Most  important  in  many  respects  is  the  tightening  of  the 
responsibility  of  officers  and  employees.  The  annual  re- 
port hereafter  will  have  to  be  signed  not  only  by  the 
president  but  also  by  three  of  the  directors.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  officer  who  signs  a  document  to  see  that 
the  facts  for  which  he  is  vouching  are  correct.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  hereafter  to  urge  or  prove  that  a  document  or 
statement  was  signed  in  good  faith.  The  signature  pre- 
supposes that  the  signer  is  conversant  with  the  facts  and 
vouches  for  them.   Personal  responsibility  is  set  up. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  audit  by  the  shareholders  at  any 
time.  The  shareholders,  at  a  general  meeting,  can  appoint 
auditors  of  their  own,  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
specially  audited,  and  at  any  time  thereafter  a  proportion 
of  the  shareholders,  representing  five  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  can  ask  for  the  appointment  of  such  auditors. 
These  auditors  will  have  full  access  to  the  bank's  books, 
the  right  to  inspect,  compel  the  production  of  all  informa- 
tion deemed  necessary,  and  their  report  is  to  be  included  in 
the  annual  statement  presented  to  the  shareholders. 

A  new  provision  specifies  that  the  products  of  the  forest, 
which  may  be  tendered  as  security  to  the  banks,  are  to 
include  sawlogs  and  railway  ties  as  timber,  and  deal  lioards 
and  staves  as  other  lumber.  Another  new  feature  deals 
with  the  organization  of  a  bank.  In  order  to  remind  share- 
holders or  intending  subscribers  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  double  liability,  it  is  provided  that  all  documents 
issued  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a  bank  shall 
have  printed  upon  them  the  section  of  the  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  double  liability  of  the  shareholders.  It  is  fur- 
ther set  out  that  if  the  promoters  fail  to  organize  a  banlv, 
then  the  money  paid  in  has  to  be  returned  to  subscribers 
without  any  deduction  for  promoting  fees  or  any  other 
expense  except  what  is  allowed  by  the  subscribers  them- 
selves. 


Difficulties  in  Export  Trade.  I 

CANADA'S  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods  hal 
not  yet  attained  the  strength  and  diversity  that 
may  be  expected  of  it  a  few  years  from  now.  At  times  our 
Trade  Commissiioners  are  inclined  to  grow  critical  over 
our  apparent  lack  of  aggressiveness  in  foreign  markets. 
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While  there  are  many  and  strong  reasons  for  making 
special  exertions  to  get  a  share  of  the  foreign  businjess  which 
is  offering,  our  Commissioners  should  not  grow  discouraged 
if  the  results  of  their  efforts  come  somew^hat  slowly.  So 
far  only  a  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  Canada's  manu- 
facturers are  big  enough  or  strong  enough  to  go  after  an 
export  trade.  Some  there  are  who  have  worked  up  a 
special  organization  for  this  purpose  and  who  sell  profit- 
ably in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  But  the  great  major- 
ity are  utilizing  their  capital  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Canadian  market.  Canada  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  West  is  developing  more  than  any  region  in 
the   world   to-day.  The 

factory    equipment  Fiscal  Will  o 

which  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  to- 
day is  found  to  be  inade- 
quate for  to-morrow. 
So  in  most  cases  every 
effort  is  being  made  to 
cater  to  the  home  mar- 
ket and  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary demands 
which  are  being  made 
upon  producers  in  every 
line.  Especially  where, 
as  in  Canada,  keen  com- 
petition from  a  powerful 
manufacturing  nation  is 
constantly  felt,  there  can 
be  no  cessation  of  the 
fight  to  maintain  su- 
premacy at  home.  As, 
however,  firms  grow  in 
strength  and  experience 
more  and  more  Avill  fol- 
low the  lead  of  those 
companies  which  have 
built  up  a  valuable  ex- 
port trade.  Already  our 
goods  are  known  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  Mex- 
ico, and  South  America 
and  South  Africa,  to 
name  some  of  the  more 
important    buyers  of 

Canadian  goods.  The  far  east  is  familiar  with  them  and 
our  sales  even  of  manufactured  goods  in  Europe,  while  not 
large,  are  increasing.  Meanwhile  the  ground  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  investigations  of  Trade  Commissioners  and 
by  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  are  being  exported  to  all 
these  markets.  The  small  trial  order  of  this  season  will, 
if  conditions  are  favorable,  expand  into  a  valuable  trade 
connection  in  the  years  to  come.  That  Canadian  firms  are 
not  heedless  of  the  export  trade  is  shown  by  the  consider- 
able number  of  letters  Industrial  Canada  receives  from 
month  to  month  in  response  to  the  Trade  Enquiries  pub- 
lished therein. 


Protection  of  National  Investments. 

as  business  men,  think  of  the  money  invested; 
J_J  you  have  taxed  yourselves  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  those  channels  of  trade  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
said  would  have  to  be  created.  If  you  had  had  Eeciprocity 
it  would  have  done  away  with  that,  and  much  of  it  would 
be  now  rendered  comparatively  useless.  Your  east  and 
west  canals,  land  the  route  to  the  far  north,  by  Hudson's 
Bay,  you  have  spent  all  that  to  carry  your  grain  and  other 
produce;  but  this  tremendous  asset  you  are  throwing  away 
if  you  are  going  to  send  it  over  the  Jim  Hiil  rails.  Then 

think     of    the  wages, 
the  Wisps  Fifty-four  per  cent,  of 

the  total  income  of  the 
railways  is  paid  out  in 
wages  alone.  Think  of 
the  difference  it  makes 
whether  that  traffic  goes 
by  way  of  Boston,  Port- 
land and  New  York,  and 
not  by  Montreal,  Halifax 
and  St.  John." — Hon. 
Wallace  Nesbitt,  before 
Canadian  Club,  Toronto. 


Canadian — West  Indian 
Trade. 


Fielding  :  "I  don't  believe  it  would  pay  to  follow  either." 


S  indicating  the  de- 
velopment of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  Pick- 
ford  &  Black  Steamship 
Company  state  that  the 
export  of  flour  to  the 
islands  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past 
year.  Between  150,000 
and  175,000  packages 
have  gone  forward  by 
their  steamships  alone. 
As  a  consequence  of  this 
enlargement  of  trade  the 
company  will  increase  the  frequency  of  their  sail- 
ings, beginning  with  the  first  of  the  year.  Here- 
after there  will  be  a  sailing  between  Canada  and 
Jamaica  every  ten  days  instead  of  every  two  weeks  as  here- 
tofore. Pickford  &  Black  state  that  they  are  still  pre- 
pared to  carry  Canadian  business  men  and  commercial 
travellers  wishing  to  extend  their  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  at  a  reduced  fare  of  $97.50  for  the  round  trip, 
Halifax  to  Demerara  and  return,  and  $116.60  from 
Toronto.  Steamers  leave  St.  John  (Halifax  one  day  later) 
for  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica. 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demer- 
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ara,  on  Jan.  16,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  9,  Feb.  21,  March  5,  March 
17,  and  March  29,  and  every  twelve  days  thereafter. 


Fix  Responsibility. 

IT  has  been  established  that  one-third  of  the  fires  which 
have  been  devastating  the  forest  areas  of  Canada 
during  recent  years  have  been  caused  by  sparks  from  loco- 
motives. The  Commission  of  Conservation  propose  to 
Have  legislation  effected  fixing  the  responsibility  on  the 
railway  companies  for  all  loss  caused  in  this  .way,  unless 
the  companies  can  show  that  they  have  taken  all'  reason- 
able precautions  to  prevent  such  fires.  The  precautions 
will  include  the  best  possible  spark-arresting  devices,  effi- 
cient fire-fighting  staffs  to  check  fires  which  have  been 
started,  and  the  companies  will  have  to  show  that  there  has 
been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  employees  in  allow- 
ing fires  to  start  or  spread.  Public  opinion  is  with  tlie 
Commission  in  this  refonii.  The  average  citizen  has  found 
it  difficult  in  the  past  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the 
national  loss  which  forest  fires  have  caused.  The  destruc- 
tion occiirs  at  a  far  distance  and  apart  from  the  loss  of 
human  life  the  evil  results  are  not  immediately  felt.  Now, 
however,  the  pinch  is  being  felt  and,  owing  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
mission, there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  loss  or 
the  real  losers.  The  myth  about  our  unlimited  forest 
resources  has  given  place  to  the  spectre  of  a  forest  famine. 
In  view  of  the  very  app'arent  limit  to  the  forest  supplies  o  c 
this  continent,  it  behooves  us  to  guard  with  the  utmost- 
jealousy  what  timber  areas  we  still  have  left.  Fire  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  forest.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  Iveen  lost  to  the 
country  in  this  way.  A  good  public  service  is  being  per- 
formed by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  in  investigating 
the  causes  of  forest  fires  and  in  devising  means  for  their 
elimination. 


A  Prosperous  Class. 

"T  IKE  all  other  classes,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
JL^  Western  farmers.  But  they  are  no  down- 
trodden class.  The  heel  of  the  manufacturer  has  not  been 
on  their  neck;  it  has  been  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  steady- 
ing it  so  that  they  might  mount.  Many  of  them  are  land- 
lords, who  measure  their  possessions  in  the  denominations 
by  which  countries  and  continents  are  measured,  that  is, 
square  miles.  Many  live  in  towns  and  farm  by  proxy, 
simply  letting  contracts  for  'sowing  and  reaping.  I  met 
more  than  one  man  in  the  West  threshing  100,000  bushels 
of  grain.  Many,  I  sa}^,  are  landlords,  not  farmers.  Others, 
of  course,  are  not.  We,  as  manufacturers,  grudge  them  not 
this — ^rather  we  are  glad.  We  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
but  surely  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  they  drop  the  fervid 
oratory  talk  about  paying  tribute  to  anyone ;  when  it  is  the 


common  knowledge  in  Canada  to-day  that  there  is  no  class 
in  Canada  making  so  great  a  return  on  his  cash  investment 
as  the  farmer  in  North-western  Canada." — T.  A.  Russell, 
before  Canadian  Club,  Toronto. 


Exhibiting  Canada's  Products. 

DISCUSSING  the  reference  to  the  annual  land  show 
at  Chicago  in  the  December  Industeial  Canada, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Fisiher,  Secretary  of  the  Edmonton  Board  of 
Trade,  calls  our  attention  to  the  exhibit  made  by  Edmonton 
and  Lethbridge  in  Chicago  during  the  progress  of  that 
show.  Samples  of  wheat  and  oats  grown  in  Alberta  were 
shown  to  be  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  who  thronged  the 
Canadian  booths  from  morning  till  night.  "  Most  of  the 
visitors  at  the  Edmonton  booth,"  Mr.  Fisher  states,  "  had 
the  old  notion  about  the  severity  of  the  winter  climate 
in  Alberta,  and  the  Edmonton  representatives  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  putting  them  right."  Mr.  Fisher  inquired 
of  hundreds  of  visitors  regarding  the  value  of  their  lands 
and  was  told  that  values  ranged  from  $150  to  $300  per 
acre.  When  he  asked  them  how  they  would  like  to  exchange 
their  farms  for  better  lands  and  receive  $125  to  $175  per 
acre  to  boot,  they  began  to  do  some  figuring.  He  asked 
them  if  they  could  produce  such  grain  as  he  was  showing 
them  on  their  $300  land,  and  they  had  to  admit  that  they 
could  not.  Then  he  asked  them  wdiy  they  should  not  con- 
sider land  capable  of  producing  such  grain  worth  $25  per 
acre,  and  this  puzzled  them  all  the  more.  As  a  rule  they 
wound  up  by  taking  away  a  lot  of  literature  and  announc- 
ing their  intention  of  coming  out  to  Alberta  in  the  spring 
and  seeing  for  themselves  what  the  country  had  to  ofPer. 
Such  arguments  as  these  are  powerful  immigration  agents. 


Campaign  for  Conservation. 

ADEAFT  programme  has  been  issued  for  the  Dominium 
Forestry  Convention  which  will  be  held  in  Quebec 
on  Jan.  18,  19  and  20.  It  includes  discussions  on  subjects 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  work  of  con- 
servation upon  which  Canada  has  entered.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  wil  be  Chairman  for  the  first  session,  and  the  Conj 
vention  will  be  opened  by  the  Co vernor- General.  The  flrsi 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  of  welcome  l)y  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  and  the  Mayor  of  Queb'ec,  with  replies  bi 
Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards,  Mr.  E.  L.  Borden  and  the  represental 
fives  of  various  Provinces  and  industries.  In  the  afterr 
noon  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  will  deliver  an  address  oi  <■■ 
Conservation.  He  mil  be  followed  by  Hon.  Jules  Allar4  ^ 
E.  H.  Campbell,  Hon.  F.  Cochrane,  'h.  S.  Graves,  Chief 
Forester  of  the  United  States,  and  Hon.  W.  C.  H.  Grimnies, 
Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick.  Hon.  Sydney  Fislier, 
will  speak  at  the  Thursday  meeting,  after  which  the  sub-, 
ject  of  Protection  against  Fire  will  be  discussed.  Forestry 
Education  will  be  discussed  by  Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow  an(5 
others,  and  a  paper  will  be  read  on  Injurious  Insects,  by 
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Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist.  Friday 
will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  lumbering  regulations. 
The  subject  will  be  discussed  by  practical  lumbermen  and 
administrators.  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  Chief  of  the  Quebec 
Forest  Service;  Mr.  Paul  Blue,  Superintendent  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  others  will  contribute  to  the  sjonposium. 
The  programme  will  include  a  banquet  tendered  to  the 
guests  by  the  Quebec  G-overnment  on  Wednesday  evening 
and  a  trip  to  Montmorency  Falls  on  Thursday.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  large  attendance  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  conservation  of  our  3atural  resources  are  in- 
vited by  the   leaders  of 


A  Business  Barometer. 


the  movement  to  attend. 


A  Famous  Mountain-climber 


E  have  come  to  look  upon  the  annual  bank  state- 
ments as  a  summing  up  of  the  country's  business 
activities  for  the  year.  As  credit  is  the  essential  condition 
of  modern  business,  and  as  the  banks  alone  make  a  system 
of  credit  feasible,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  a  large 
measure  the  prosperity  of  the  banks  reflect  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  JSTot  -al-one  4s  tbis-shewn-  i-n  41i-eir 
actual  profits  but  also  in  the  extent  to  which  they  favor 
industrial  expansion,  that  is  to  say  their  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  existing  favorable  conditions.  No  institu- 
tion in  any  country  is 
better  able  to  size  up  the 
business   situation    as  a 


Joint  International 
Regulation. 


ft® 

ANOTHER  step  has  " 
been  taken  to- 
wards the  establishment 
of  an  international  com- 
mission within  whose 
power  will  lie  tlie  regu- 
lation of  international 
rates  and  conditions  of 
traffic.  Some  months 
ago  the  necessity  for  a 
mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  recog- 
nized and  a  meeting  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  two 
national  railway  boards 
was  held,  at  which  the 
subject  was  discussed. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the 
Chief  Commissioners 
have  a  I? reed  upon  a 
course  of  action  which 
they  will  recommend  to 
their  respective  Govern- 
ments. Whether  tlie  result  will  be  attained  l)y  means  of  a 
treaty  or  by  joint  legislation  has  not  been  stated.  Hereto- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Eailway  Commissioners  have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
lines  operated  in  their  respective  countries.  With  the 
growth  of  international  trade  the  situation  lias,  however, 
become  more  and  more  complex.  Canadian  roads  have 
acquired  brancli  lines  and  terminals  in  the  United  States 
and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  power  now  existent  which  can 
regulate  the  joiint  rates  and  joint  service  of  these  roads. 
As  a  result,  discriminations  and  variations  are  still  possible 
in  this  class  of  traffic  although  they  have  been  successfully 
eradicated  in  the  local  traffic  of  both  countries. 


Mr.  Canuck  and  his  relay  of  trusty  guides 


Canadian  bank.  It  has 
its  branches  extending 
from  one  end  of  Canada 
to  the  other,  in  the  bor- 
rowing and  in  the  lend- 
ing districts,  and  wher- 
ever it  does  business  it 
of  necessity  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  trade.  Its  very 
existence  depends  upon 
such  a  knowledge.  The 
increased  deposits,  loans 
and  profits  for  the  past 
year,  as  indicated  in  the 
annual  statement  of  The 
Merchants'  Bank  of 
Canada,  published  else- 
where in  this  issu.e,  is  a 
proof  not  only  of  the 
strength  of  that  institu- 
tion, but  also  of  the 
country's  general  pros- 
perity a  n  d  activity. 
The  forecast  made  liy 
Sir  H.  Montagu  Allan 
in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress is  worthy  of  repro- 
duction.   "There  is  still 


much  railway  construction  in  prospect,  and  more  and  more 
land  is  coming  under  cultivation.  The  tide  of  immigration 
turned  this  way  is  altogether  likely  to  continue,  and,  gener- 
ally, prospects  for  the  next  twelve  months'  business  may 
be  considered  as  bright." 


Confirmation  of  Interswitching  Order. 

AN  important  decision  was  given  recently  by 
Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners,  confirming 
General  Interswitching  Order  of  some  months  ago. 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  public  can  depend  upon 
a  proper  degree  of  permanency  in  the  regulations  ap- 
proved of  l)y  the  Board. 


the 
the 
It 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


St.  John  to  Liverpool — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  10. 
Allan  Line,  Jan.  20,  27,  Feb.  3. 

St.  John  to  London — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1. 

St;  John  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liners,  Jan.  7,  21,  28. 

Halifax  to  Bristol- 
Canadian  Northern,  Jan.  11,  25. 

St.  John  to  London  and  Havre — 
Allan  Liner,  Jan.  11. 

St.  John  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Jan.  15. 

St.  John  to  South  Africa — 

Elder-Dempster,  about  Jan.  20. 

St.  John  to  Dublin — 

Head  Line,  about  Jan.  2i5. 


An  international  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
will  be  held  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  during  the  summer  of  1911. 
The  section  devoted  to  agricultural  machinery  will  appeal  to 
foreign  nations.  Applications  for  space  must  reach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  Bangkok,  before  the  end  of  February. 


An  International  Motor  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1912  in  connection  with  the  fourth  Scandinavian 
Fishery  Meeting.  The  exhibition  will  'have  for  its  president 
ttoe  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  will  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  G-overnment. 


Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  International 
Exhibition  which  will  take  place  in  Turin  in  1911.  The 
Exlhibitions  Branch  of  the  Britisih  Board  of  Trade  has 
announced  that  a  large  number  of  British  manufacturers 
will  be  represented'.  It  will  b«  remembered  that  Great  Britain 
had  an  excellent  exlribit  at  the  BruBsels  Ex'hlbitiO'n,  and  it  is 
understood  that  mudh  business,  particularly  in  the  chemical 
industries,  developed  as'  a  result  thereof.  The  Board  of  Trade 
is  mow  preparing  to  make  a  still  more  adequate  S'howing  of 
Britain's  manufactujres.  The  Turin  Exhibition  promiises  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  com- 
m-erciai  and  industrial  advances  that  are  now  being  seen  in 
Italy. 


St.  John  to  Belfast- 
Head  Line,  about  Jan.  15. 

St.  John  to  Havana — 

Munson  Line,  about  Jan.  28. 

St.  John  to  West  Indies  (various  ports)  — 
Pickford  and  Black  Line,  Jan.  4. 

Halifax  to  Turk's  Island,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — 
Pickford  and  Black  Line,  about  Jan.  12. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 


With  reference  to  the  International  Exhiibition  to  be  'held 
at  Omsk  from  June  lo'th  to  28th  and  Aug.  1st  to  14th,  1911, 
the  Britis'h  vice-consul  at  that  place  (Mr.  S.  Randrup)  writes 
again  drawing  attention  to  this  exhibition,  wihicih,  he  says,  will 
undoubtedly  provide  a»  oppoirtunity  fo'r  manufacturers  to  enter 
the  Siiberian  market.  Besides  ,brinig'ing  before  tOie  noitioe  of 
the  public,  both  in  Russia  and  abroad,  the  resources  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Western  Siberia,  and  the  improvements  that  have 
been  attained  there  in  agriculture,  trade  and  industry  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  tihe  exhibition^  aims,  state  the  Ex'h'ibition 
Comimittee,  at  sihowing  var'io'us  articles  lof  import  into  the 
■country,  with  a  view  to  acquainting  the  inihabitants  thereof 
with  improved  tools  and  machines  for  'agricultural  and  indus- 
trial .purposes.  Special  memtion  ma'y  be  made  of  t.he  oppor- 
tun'ity  for  exhibiting  cold  storage  and  refrigeratiug  plant, 
whioh  is  greatly  needed  in  Siberia. 

AppMcatioDS  for  space  will  be  considered,  provided  that 
ail  tos  not  been  previously  allotted,  up  to  June  1st  to  14tih, 
1911. — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Canadian  patents  granted  by  the 
Canadian  Patent  Office  to  Oanad'ians  and  furnislhed  by  Messrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada:  — 
129,643,  0.  Frechette,   St.  Pierre,  Man. — Ditohing  Macihines, 
J.  FoTSsall. 

129,646,  Jas.  S.  H.  Kerr,  Toronto,  Ont.— Force  Cups.  The' 
Gutta  Peroha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

129,648,  Andrew  W.  Aitken,  Springfield,  Ont. — ^Gearings  for 
Traction  Engines. 

129,672,  I.  M.  Allan  &  W.  E.  Denise,  Montreal,  Que. — Reinforc- 
ing means  for  Concrete  Structures. 

129,675,  G.  G.  Logan,  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  Toronto,  Ont. — Pneumatic 
Tyres. 

129,678,  J.  M.  McCune,  Toronto,  Ont. — Means  for  Jointing 
Wood.     E.  M.  McCune  and  Wm.  Griggiths. 

129,680,  M.  Chapman,  E.  B.  Walker,  Toronto,  Ont.— Wall  Tum- 
bler Switches.    Chapman  &  Walker,  Ltd. 

129,682,  Ed.  G.  Acheson,  Stamford  Township,  Ont. — Methodi 
of  Defioucating  Insoluble  Bodies. 

129,686,  A  Baiilot,  Montreal,  Que. — Lateral  Blasts  Bessemer 
Converters. 

129,694,  J.  A.  De  Cew,  Montreal,  Que. — Preserved  Wood  and 
Processes  of  Making  Sa'me.  . 

129,697,  Jno.  Dowmie,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Writing  Fluids.  ■ 

129,700,  Jas.  W.  DuLaney,  Toronto,  Ont. — Carpet  Sweepers. 

129,7012,  Jos.  Filton,  Montreal,  Que. — Vestibule  Traps. 

129,714,  Wm.  W.  Hesson,  Toronto,  Ont. — Devices  for  Printing 
on  Wrapping  Paper. 

129,717 — D.  J.  Hudson,  Perth,  Ont. — Smoke  C'lea'nsers. 

129,723,  Jno.  H.  Johnson,  Barrie,  Ont. — Sewer  Trencih  Exca- 
vators. 

129,727,  F.  Keliey,  Toronto,  Ont.— Hot  Pressed  Nut  Making 
MacEines. 
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129,735,  T.  E.  Lind,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask— Track  Wheels  for  Self- 
Binders. 

129,748,  M.  G.  McBlkinney,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Electric  Therapeutic 
Apparatus. 

129,751,  Jno.  C.  McLaohlan,  Toronto,  Out.— Water-Coolers  for 
Gasoline  Traction-ETngimes. 

129,757,  I.  Peacoick,  Toronto,  Ont.— Street  and  Station  Indi- 
cators. 

129,772,  P.  W.  Taylor,  Vancouver,  B.C.— Motor  Vehicles. 
129,774,  V.  Th'omias,  Vancouver,  B.C. — ^Safes. 

129.476,  W.  A.  Wood,  Hamiltou,  Ont.— Fire  Proof  Roofing  Tiles. 
Wm.  A.  Wood  and  Wm.  H.  Sitocker. 

129.477,  I.  R.  Keogih,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Methods  of  Making  Fusible 
Oomip'ounds  of  Alumiinum.  L.  R.  Keogh  and  C.  A.  Doug- 
las. 

129.494,  D.  E.  Blair,  Montreal,  Que. — Dump  Cars.    The  Domiiiu- 

ion  Car  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
129,505,  R.  M.  Zimmermaii,  Montreal,  Que.— Dump  Cars.  The 

Hart-Otis  Car  Co.,  Hd. 

129.524,  Wm.  Jno.  McKinley,  Caledon  East,  Ont.— Voting 
Macihiines.    Wm,.  Jno.  McKinley  and  D.  Jos.  MicCarthy. 

129.525,  Wm..  J.  McStoane,  Saint  Jo^hn,  N.B. — Semaphores.  T. 
M'CAvity  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

129.526,  Hilda  E.  Clark,  Ooaticooke,  Que. — Combined  Mops 
and  Wringers. 

129.532,  J.  Ars'enauilt  and  Ohas.  Larrivee,  St.  Flaview  Statiou, 
Que. — Combined  Bed  and  Ladders. 

129.533,  Z.  Hemiphall  and  Thos.  S.  Dowmham,  Toronto.  Out. — 
Steam  Heiating  Apparatus. 

129,541,  E.  F.  Atkinson,  PeteTboro,  Ont. — Grain  Doors  for  Cars. 

129,54-0,  Thos.  P.  Brennan,  Momtreal,  Que.— Switching  Oper- 
ating Mechanism. 

129,563,  Wm.  M.  Fellers,  Vamoouver,  B.C. — Means  for  Suspend- 
ing Metal  Sasih  Frames. 

129,571,  Jos.  S.  Kemp,  Stratford,  Onit.— Fertilizer  Distributors. 

129,577,  0.  L'heureux,  St.  Paul,  Que. — Levels. 

129604,  A.  Pritxker,  Gait,  Ont. — Electric  Sand  Irons. 

129,617,  Jno.  Sohwab,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Heating  Systems  for 
Plurality  of  Boilers. 

129,624,  A.  E.  Sonlis,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Organ  Attacihmentsi  to 
Pianos. 

129,627,  A.  E.  Vezina,  St.  Boniface,  Man. — Cream  Cheese  Mer- 
gers. 

129,535,  Jas.  S.  Islanid,  Toronto,  Ont. — Processes  fo-r  Extracting 

or  iSeparating  tih©  Precious  Values  from  Ores. 
129,326,  Jas.  J.  Noon,  Toronto,  Ont. — ^Wrencihes. 
129,328,  Wm.  A.  Elliott,  Toronto,  Ont. — Portable  Bench  Saws. 
129,330,  Jas.  Wm,.  Mowbray,  Gleichen,  Alta. — Thermal  Electric 

Fire  Alarms.    Jas.  Wmi.  Mowbray  and  Wm.  R.  McKie. 
129,363,  Wmi.  J.  Shaw,  Toronto,  Ont.— Composition  for  Brick- 

ettes.     International  Tool  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
129,373,  R.  A.  McPherson  and  A.  Merkle,  Ignace,  Ont. — Non- 

Refl'llable  Bottles. 
129,381,    F.    E.    Calverley,    Whitby,    Ont. — Automatic  Coin 

Changing  Apparatus. 

129.386,  Jas.  M.  Coleman,  Montreal,  Que. — Grain  Oars. 

129.387,  Jas.  M.  Cioleman,  Montreal,  Que. — Car  Dumrping 
Mechanisms. 

129.397,  D.  Fialcofsky,  Sorel,  Que. — Furnaces  for  Heating  Sys- 
tems. 

129.398,  R.  G.  Gage,  Montreial,  Que. — Interlocking  Track  Relays. 
129,404,  D.  Gillies,  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  N.S. — Tea  Cans. 
129,40'7,  Whitfield,  Hainer,  Toronto,  Ont. — Typewriting  Ma- 
chines. 

129.410,  A.  Jobborn,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Counter  Check  Recorders. 

129.411,  A.  J.  Judge,  Baltimore,  Md. — Art  of  Canning  Green 
V  Com. 


129,421,  Wm.  R.  Miller,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Straw  Decks  for  Grain 
Separiators. 

129,428,  J.  S.  Morrison  and  R.  0.  Morrison,  Edmonton,  Alta. — 

Machines  for  Locking  Bolts. 
129,435,  T.  Perron,  St.  Cosimir,  Que. — Hay  Presses. 

128.438,  Jno.  Ratcliffe,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Turn  Tables  for  Stone 
Polisihing  and  other  Purposes. 

129.439,  Jas.  Rawlamce,  Victoria,  B.C. — Portable  Sawing,  Tree 
Felling  and  Log  Cutting  Machinesi. 

129.440,  Jas.  Rawlance,  Victoria,  B.C. — Log  Cutting  Machines. 

129.441,  Jas.  Riawianoe,  Victoria,  B.C. — Portable  Felling  and 
Tree  Felling  Machines. 

129,060,  Wm..  Slater,  Westmounit,  Que. — Smoke  Jacks  for 
Engine  House.    Wm.  Slater  and  A.  W.  Stevenson. 

129,071,  Jno.  R.  Rothrey,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Coin  Controlled  Vend- 
ing Apparatus.    Jno.  Rothrey. 

129,085,  A.  Tihos.  Coakley,  Cardston,  Alta. — Automatic  Revers- 
ing Meohianismis.  A.  Thos.  Coakley  and  Wm.  E.  Cleve- 
land. 

129,093,   D.   Maxwell,    St.   Mary's,    Ont. — Reacting  WasMng 

Machines.    D.  Maxwell  &  Co. 
129,097,  Jno.  Block,  W.  Golfman  and  I.  Block,  Montreal,  Que. 

— ^Cloth  Sponging  Machines. 
129,101,  A.  Eno'Ch,  Emmer  Enooh  and  Jas.  E.  Loverin.g,  Leth- 

bridge,  Alta. — Wire  Baskets  and  Lids. 
129,120,  A.  D.  Desilets,  Sherbrooke  East,  Que.— Levels. 
129,123,    E.    S.   Estlin,   Winnipeg,   Mam— Automobile  -Street 

Sweepers. 

129.127,  A.  H.  Flindt,  Ottawa,   Ont.— Drafting  Tables. 
129,140,  Wm.  Johnston,  Winnipeg,  Man. — ^Combination  of  Grain 

and  Water  Tanks. 
129,156,  H.  H.  Morency,  Siherbrooke.,  Que. — Railways. 
129,158,  Geo.  McCree,  Dunnville,  Ont. — Roller  Gears.. 
129.162,  M.  G.  Nicholson,  Goderioh,  Ont. — Grain  Car  Doors.. 
129,168,  H.  A.  Rice,  Toronto,  Ont. — Hydro-Carbon  Lamps. 
129,174,  W.  Thomas,  Vancouver,  B.C. — ^Gas  Producers. 
129,176,  F.  Wagner,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Buckets. 

129.178,  S.  A.  Watson,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Broom  Holders. 

129.179,  Jacques  de  Gaspe,  Beaubien,  Montreal,  Que. — Sign 
ExtLibitors. 

129,184,  Jos.  0.  Brousseau,  North  Hatley,  Que. — Gas  Gen- 
erators. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  DON'TS 


Don't  sign  an  insurance  application,  or  allow  one  to  be 
signed  for  you. 

Don't  let  the  insurance  agent  do  all  the  thinking  for  you. 
It  may  be  Ms  interest  lies  w.ith  the  insurance  comipany. 

Don't  accept  the  policy  of  any  insurance  company  which 
has  a  lot  of  red  ink  variations.  They  are  put  on  tlie  policy 
for  a  purpose,  and  that  not  to  benefit  you. 

Don't  ihave  policies  of  insurance  that  are  not  absolutely 
conicurrent — i.e.,  that  do  not  .read  alike.  You  are  inviting 
tron.ble  if  you  have. 

Don't  have  two  or  miore  policies  in  different  companies 
unless  you  ihave  written  permission  from  each  company  to 
carry  all  the  insurance  in  tOne  others. 

Don't  store  or  keep  coil  oil  in  excess  of  five  gallons  and 
then  only  when  it  is  refined  oil  for  lighting  only. 

Don't  store  or  keep  gasoline,  be.nzine  or  naptha  without 
permission  lin  writing. 

Don't  allOiW  oarpenters,  joiners,  plasterers  or  other  work- 
men to  be  employed  wittiout  .permission  to  do  so  being  given 
by  the  companies  in  writing.  E.  P.  H. 
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SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 


A  daily  paper  in  Havana  recently  bad  a  brief  news  article 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cuban  Government  would  issue  shortly 
a  pamphlet  in  the  various  languages  of  the  foreign  countries 
doing  business  witih.  Cuba,  giving  full  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  forms  and  invoices  to  use  for  exports  to  Cuba,  and  tihat 
the  same  wo'uld  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  Cuban  consuls 
abroad  for  distribution.  On  inquiry  at  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment it  was  stated  that  such  would  probably  be  done  in  the 
near  future.  Your  trade  commissioner  in  Havana  has  had 
several  hundred  invo'ice  forms  printed  in  Spanish,  a  part  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  department,  where  they  may  be 
had  on  application  or  at  this  loffice.  By  using  these  forms  or 
others  of  a  like  nature,  and  having  the  certification  from  the 
Cuban  consul,  no  difficulty  whatever  should  be  experienced  in 
any  shipments. 

The  form  as  published  below  has,  it  will  be  noticed,  brief 
notes  in  English  showing  clearly  how  it  should  be  filled  out. 


Place.  Date. 

Factura  de  mercancias  embarcadas  por  

Consignor. 

a  bordo  de  con  destino  a  

Name  of  Vessel.  Port. 

por  cuenta  y  riesgo  de  

Account  and  risk  of. 

y  a  la  conisgnacion  de  , 

Consignee. 


Maroas  Numeros 

Marks  Numbers 
Numero  cle  Bultos 

Number  of  P'kg's 

Besoription  (Component 
Material) 

Description  (Detailed 
Contents) 

Peso  Bruto 
Gross  Weight 

Pesto  Neto 
Net  Weight 

Precio 
Price 

Valor 
Value 

Kilos 

Kilos 

1  cts. 

Declare  que  soy  el  Vendedor  le  las  mercancias  relaeionadas 
en  la  presente  facture  y  que  son  ciertos  los  precios  y  demas 
particulares  que  en  ella  se  consignan. — Trade  and  Commerce 
Report. 


CRITICISM  OF  EXPORTER 


whatever  is  paid  to  the  necessary  imvoiceiS  and  Consular  cer- 
tificates which  are  so  essential  before  goods  can  be  cleared  at 
the  Citistomis.  • 

A  Canadian  fi,rim  recently  made  an  offer  to  a  broker  by  mail, 
subjeot  to  his  immediate  reply  by  cable.  The  letter  arrived 
witho'ut  delay,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  'ca^ble  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  letter  was  received,  but  the  cabled  reply 
was:  "sold  at  better  prices. "  A  firm  of  grain  exporters  cabled 
an  offer  of  oats  at  a  certain,  price,  which  was  accepted,  but 
before  delivery  was  made  the  price  advanced  and  the  shipper 
refused  to  fill  ihds  contract. 

This  has  beeni  a  frequent  cause  for  complaint  and  has  led 
to  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Havana  importers  in  which  the 
innocent  have  sotuetimies  suffered.  Praotices  of  this  kind  are 
not  by  any  means  one-sided,  but  generally  speaking,  the  Cuban 
importers  are  very  reliable  men  and  are  very  prompt  to  meet 
all  their  obligations. 


marke:t  vauue  for  customs 


The  Uniteid  States  Court  of  Cnstoms  Appeals  has  decided  . 
that  a  commission  paid  to  an  agent  for  sea-vices  which  consist 
in  receiving  goods  after  they  have  been  manufactured  and 
finished,  comparing  them  with  the  samples,  pTocuring  packing  j 
cases,  and  packing  and  shipping  the  goods,  is  simply  a  commis-  j 
sion,  not  affecting  the  actual  market  value  of  the  merchandise,  | 
and  is,  accordingly,  not  to  be  included  in  the  amiount  upon 
whicih  the  Ciustom-s  duty  of  the  goods  is  to  be  calculated. 

It  appears  that  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  importers, 
on  presenting  their  goods  to  the  United  States  Customs  for 
clearance,  first  deducted  the  amount  of  the  commission  in  ' 
question  from  the  sum  representing  the  market  value  of  the  j 
consignment,  but  afterwards  adided  it,  this  action  being  in-  i 
duced  by  the  fear  that  if  the  commission  were  not  included  by  j 
the  importers,  it  would  be  added  by  the  appraiser — in  virtue 
of  a  decision  given  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in 
1902  (and  uniformly  followed  thereafter),  to  the  effect  that 
these  commissions  are  diutiable, — and  that,  in  that  event,  the 
importers  would  be  assessed  not  only  in  additional  duties,  but 
also  in  penalties.  ; 

The  importers  contenided  that  in  these  circumstances  their  f 
action  in  including  commission  in  the  declared  value  was  ' 
prompted  by  duress,  and  was  therefore  not  volumtary.    The  j 
court  upheld  this  contention,  thus  reversing  a  ruling  of  thei 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  the  effect  that  the  inclusion 
of  this  item  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  importers,  and 
that  the  collector  was  boiund  under  the  law  tO'  impose  duty  = 
thereon.    The  comrt  held  that  the  declared  value  (including 
the  commission)  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  importer,  j 
nor  indicate  his  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods.    This  : 
circumstance  invalidated  the  appraisement,  and  it  was  decided  i 
that  the  Customs  collector  should,  take  the  duty  on  the  invoice 
value  of  the  merchandise  wdtho>ut  including,  in  these  particular  i 
cases,  the  commission  on  the  invoices.  iJ 


A  complaint  is  made  by  the  Canaidiani  Trade  Commissioner 
to  Cuba,  Mr.  B.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  in  reference  to  some  Canadian 
exporters,  which  is  altogether  regrettable.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  delinquencies  complained  of  are  general, 
but,  unfortunately,  single  occurrences  prejudice  buyers  against 
the  country  in  which  ithey  take  place.  According  to  the  Ciom- 
missioner,  brokers  in  Havana  state  that  some  Canadian 
exporters  seem  to  feel  that  any  class  of  goods  can  be  "put  off  " 
on  the  Cuban  importers  and  not  only  so,  but  no  attention 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  PREFERENCE. 

According  to  a  press  despatch  from.  Australia,  the  Goy-J 
ernment  of  that  domiinion  will  take  up  the  question  of  CanaJ 
dian  trade  immediately.  The  trade  department  of  tihe 
Austiralian  Government  is  at  present  collecting  information' 
as  to  the  state  of  trade  with  Canada  anid  as'  to  what  it  might 
become  in  the  event  of  the  establis'hmJent  of  a  reciprocal  prefer- 
ence.   Early  action  is  anticipated. 
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THE  GRAIN  GROWERS  AND  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

By  Mr.  T.  A.  Russell 

General  Manager  Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Russell  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  Grain  Growers'  contentions  that  they  suffer  un- 
duly from  the  tariff,  and  proves  that  farmers  themselves  are  net  unanimously  in  favor 
of  a  reduction.    What  the  Home  Market  Means. 


FORTY-THREE  years  ago,  far-sighted  statesmen  in  this 
country  concluded  a  union  of  the  scattered  British 
provinces  of  North  America  and  laid  the  basis  of  our 
National  existence.  For  a  generation  succeeding  there  were 
many  who  thought  this  a  mistake;  who  thought  this  scattered 
fringe  of  land  at  the  Northern  end  of  the  continent  could 
hope  for  no  separate  political  existence;  that  we  must  natur- 
ally ally  ourselves  in  all  matters  of  trade,  if  not  of  politics, 
with  the  powerful  nation  to  the  South;  that  our  commercial 
enterprise  must  be  confined  to  the  cutting  of  timber,  the 
catching  of  fish,  and  the  growing  of  grain  and  cattle  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

But  the  far  sightedness  of  our  own  statesmen  aided  by  the 
domineering  attitude  of  our  southern  friends  changed  our 
history  and  made  Canada  a  nation. 

But  important  above  all,  there  was  developed  a  national 
spirit  which  refused  to  wait  suppliant  at  the  door  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country,  and  a  policy  adopted  wihicli 
aimed  at  the  all  round  development  of  Canada  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  an  industrial  people. 

The  policy  was  not  adopted  without  a  struggle.  Many  a 
loyal  Canadian  thought  the  proposition  a  hopeless  one.  Dur- 
ing this  period  tihere  were  arguments  for  free  trade,  for  \ow 
tariff,  for  commercial  union,  yes,  even  for  political  union  and 
annexation. 

Slowly  and  not  without  effort,  however,  a  national  fabric 
was  reared.  Our  great  transcontinental  railway  was  a  suc- 
cess, our  population  grew,  industries  were  founded,  cities 
Sprang  up,  our  canals  teemed  with  commerce. 

Gradually  argument  as  to  the  policy  that  should  guide 
our  desitiny  grew  less  and  less.  The  great  Liberal  party  which 
in  the  early  days  had  feared  the  result  of  any  measure  of 
protection,  came  to  power  in  1896  pledged  to  tariff  revision. 
They  came  however,  pledged  to  give  the  best  they  had  to  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  during  their  term  of  office 
appointed  two  commissions  to  take  evidence  and  examine 
into  our  national  requirenients. 

What  was  the  result?  No  upheaval  of  policy,  but  the 
studied  application  of  a  moderately  protective  and  revenue 
tariff  amended  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  changed. 

Discussion  as  to  free  trade  or  protection,  gradually  ceased 
and  our  country  has  gone  ahead  and  prospered  under  a  stable 
fiscal  policy. 

A  New  Agitation. 

But  a  new  element  has  come  to  the  front.  A  great  deputa- 
tion of  farmers  (or  rather  grain  growers)  has  come  down 
from  the  West  demanding  a  complete  reversal  of  public 
policy;  demanding  a  large  measure  of  free  trade;  and  what 
is  particularly  of  interest  in  view  of  our  earlier  national  experi- 
ence demanding  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 

And  they  are  in  earnest.  They  have  made  their  demands 
with  Western  vigour,  and,  I  think  you  will  agree,  painted 
their  wrongs  with  Western  exaggeration.  We  have  heard 
again  how  the  farmer  is  paying  tribute  to  the  manufacturer. 


*Address  before  Canadian  Club,  Toronto. 


how  the  heel  of  the  manufacturer  is  on  the  neck  of  the  farm- 
er, of  how  the  hard-earned  dollars  are  unfairly  taken  from 
him  to  the  profit  of  a  privileged  manufacturing  class.  They 
have  been  outspoken.  I  would  be  wanting  in  courtesy  if  I 
were  not  outspoken  in  reply.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  lacking  in 
courtesy. 

\\       The  organization  of  this  delegation  was  under  the  Grain 
\  \  Growers'  Associations  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  con- 
nected and  identified,  as  Mr.  Partridge,  one  of  the  leaders  told 
,  you,  with  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company. 
^      It  is  a  company  with  assets  of  $820,000.00,  has  investments 
in  bank  stock  and  other  securities  of  $199,000.00,  purchased 
real  estate  for  an  office  in  Winnipeg  at  a  price  said  to  be 
$155,000.00,  paid  a  cash  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  on  its  paid- 
\    up  stock  and  carried  forward  $56,000.00.     Not  bad  for  a 
^''poor  farmer." 


Mr.  T.  A.  Russell 
["  -  ^'"TI'    General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co. 

These  great  organizations  are,  through  their  organizing 
meetings,  their  press  and  their  public  speakers,  spreading 
sentiment  tending  to  inflame  the  farmer  against  the  manu- 
facturer. Think  what  this  means.  A  grea/t  many  of  these 
men  are  comparatively  new  Canadians,  some  from  Great 
Britain,  some  from  United  States,  others  from  the  over- 
crowded countries  of  Central  Europe.  Think  what  it  means 
to  have  a  body  of  men,  a  great  many  of  whom  have  not  been 
in  the  country  for  20  years,  and  unacquainted  with  our 
national  history  or  development,  and  all  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  a  single  industry,  demanding  with  all  the  confidence,  all 
the  assurance  of  prosperous  youth,  that  the  whole  policy  of 
the   country  developed   through  generations,   and  affecting 
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every  class  and  industry  in  the  country,  shall  at  one  fell 
swoop  be  changed  at  their  bidding.  Is  it  reasonable?  Is  it 
sensible? 

Now,  what  of  these  men  individually?  Are  they  the 
farmers  we  know  or  think  of?  Our  mind  turns  to  our 
fathers  or  grandfathers  who  cleared  the  land  of  the  virgin 
forest,  who  toiled  with  their  hands  to  win  a  farm  as  the 
reward  of  a  lifetime's  toil;  who  carried  on  the  back  of  their 
horse,  or,  perhaps,  on  their  own  backs,  the  sack  of  grain  for 
their  bread,  through  the  forest  where  they  followed  the  path 
by  the  blaze  on  the  trees. 

The  Dawn  of  a  Different  Day. 

But  for  these  men  a  different  day  has  dawned.  Their 
land  is  ready  for  the  plow,  a  beneficent  government  spreads 
the  payment  for  it  over  years  enough  for  the  crops  that  grow 
on  it  to  meet.  A  nation  has  toiled  to  build  railroads  to  their 
doors,  agricultural  implements  with  spring  seats  have  been 
devised  for  every  form  of  work,  and  the  maker  spreads  the 
payment  over  one,  two  or  three  years.  What  says  John 
^Havvkes,  of  Regina? 

"  The  farmer  as  a  down-trodden,  over-burdened,  oppressed 
man,  is  beginning  to  be  the  best  joke  of  the  century.  In  the 
West  he  has  two  or  three  new  trunk  railroads,  with  more- 
heaving  in  signt.  The  Hudson  Bay  and  innumerable  branch 
railroads  are  to  be  his.  The  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  to  be 
made  for  his  wheat.  The  old  canals  are  to  be  deepened. 
Untold  millions  are  ito  be  found  by  the  people  of  Canada  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  whom?  In  the  long  run,  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  farmers'  products — by  the  farmers'  customers." 

Like  all  other  classes,  there  are  all  kinds  of  Western 
farmers.  But  they  are  no  down-trodden  class.  The  heel  of 
the  manufacturer  has  not  been  on  their  neck;  it  has  been  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  steadying  it  so  that  they  might  mount. 
Many  of  them  are  landlords,  who  measure  their  possessions 
in  the  denominations  by  which  countries  and  continents  are 
^^easured,  that  is,  square  miles.  Many  live  in  towns  and 
farm  by  proxy,  simply  letting  contracts  for  sowing  and  reap- 
ing. I  met  more  than  one  man  in  the  West  threshing  100,000 
bushels  of  grain.  Many,  I  say,  are  landlords,  not  farmers. 
Others,  of  course,  are  not. 

We,  as  manufacturers,  grudge  them  not  this — rather  we 
are  glad.    We  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  but  surely  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  that  they  drop  the  fervid  oratory  talk  about 
k  paying  tribute  to  anyone;  when  it  is  the  common  knowledge 
U  in  Canada  to-day  that  there  is  no  class  in  Canada  making  so 
\  great  a  return  on  his  cash  investment  as  the  f^j^mer  in  North- 
western Canada.    Can  this  delegation  speak. for  the  farmers 
of  Canada? 

John  Hawkes,  Regina: 

"I  venture  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  that  the  Western 
farmer  of  to-day — ^the  type  of  farmer  who  is  represented  by 
the  Grain  Grawers'  Association — ^^instead  of  being  over-taxed, 
does  not  pay  his  full  share  to  the  taxes  of  the  Dominion, 
in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  he  enjoys. 

"There  is  an  old  saying  'Let  well  enough  alone.'  I  believe 
that  the  present  tariff  in  Canada  is  as  fair,  reasonable  and 
businesslike  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to  frame.  Farmers  and 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact 
and  be  contented  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances 
may  call  for,  as  time  goes  on.  Both  of  them  are  in  clover 
to-day  if  they  only  knew  it.  The  young  Canadian  farmers 
know  nothing  about  reciprocity — have  never  considered  it. 
The  Americans,  British,  Germans,  Hungarians,  Poles,  are 
necessarily  uninformed.  Before  anyone  ventures  to  say  what 
the  Western  farmer's  views  on  reciprocity  are,  let  that  same 
farmer  have  time  to  figure  out  the  difference  between  a  cus- 
tomer and  a  competitor." 


Wentworth  Farmers— The  "Globe,"  Dec.  12,  1910. 

"That  if  free  trade  were  universally  adopted  we  would  i 
be  more  than  delighted,  but  so  long  as  our  neighbors  and 
other  countries  adopt  the  opposite  course  we  must  uphold  our 
own  best  interests  under  the  circumstances  as  we  find  them, 
which  we  believe  the  present  tariff  is  fairly  successful  in 
doing. 

"If  free  agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  re- 
quired by  agriculturists  would  assure  us  of  their  continued 
and  increased  production  in  Canada,  and  our  necessary 
revenue  raised  under  such  conditions,  we  woulfl  also  be  de- 
lighted; but  as  past  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  alto- 
gether unlikely,  then  we  believe  present  conditions  that  have  I 
brought  Canada  so  favorably  conspicuous  for  prosperity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  better  be  maintained, 
or  pretty  nearly  so.  ■ 

"In  our  opinion  the  first  step  in  the  negotiations  for  more  ; 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  should  be  a  suggestion 
to  the  United  States  that  their  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  a 
par  with  ours  as  a  basis  of  beginning,  then  concession  for 
concession  should  be  had,  always  along  the  line  of  at  least 
equal  advantage  to  Canada,  and  in  case  progress  could  not  be 
made  in  this  way,  then  in  view  of  the  splendid  prosperity  we 
are  now  enjoying  under  present  tariff  conditions  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  it,  in  fact  we  believe  a  slight 
increase  on  a  few  of  our  agricultural  products  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  without  any  apparent  disadvantage  to  any 
section  of  the  community."  ij 

David  Jackson,  Grimsby,  Hamilton  Spectator,  Nov.  8,  1910. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Parliament  meets  soon,  it  might 
be  well  to  let  the  Government  know  that  Mr.  Drury,  'Grand 
Master  of  the  Grange'  (who  has  boasted  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Globe  and  Farmers'  Advocate  that  Ife^  will  appear  before 
them  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tani^  does  not  represent 
the  views  of  the  farmers  in  Ontario.  \  In  speaking  about  the 
farmers  of  the  West  asking  Laurier  for  free  trade,  he  says  . 
'the  farmers  of  the  East  are  at  one  with  them,  that  the  agri-  j 
cultural  press  and  farmers'  associations  are  all  in  favor  of  , 
free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only.'    Would  like  to  ask  by 
what  authority  he  puts  himself  up  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
'farmers  of  the  East'?    Who  are  the  Grangers,  anyway,  and 
how  many  are  there  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula?    The  answer, 
methinks,  is  that  they  are  practically  a  defunct  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  writer  recently  asked  ten  staunch  Liberals  like  him- 
self, and  who  are  also  engaged  in  mixed  farming,  their  views 
on  reciprocity.    Nine  out  of  ten  were  against,  seven  were  for" 
higher  duties,  saying  it  would  cause  the  Yankee  to  build  | 
here.    The  one  exception  is  a  ward  of  the  United  States  re-  \ 
ceiving  a  pension. 

French-Canadian  Farmers. 

"The  Province  of  Quebec  is  satisfied  with  the  present 
tariff  and  does  not  ask  for  any  revision.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  manufacturing  centre,  and  is  attracting  to  its 
large  centres  a  population  which  makes  a  constant  demand 
for  agricultural  products. 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect our  markets  against  American  competition.  Tihe  farmers 
of  the  West  can  hardly  desire  to  injure  those  of  the  Bast, 
when  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  would 
mean  ruin  of  our  markets  and  of  our  industries.  This  is  not 
a  fight  between  two  sections  of  Canada;  it  is  a  national  ques- 
tion. 

"Similar  petitions  were  passed  by  some  half  dozen  French  ,1 
agricultural  societies  of  Quebec." 
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Ontario  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

"Resolved, — That  in  view  of  the  possible  negotiations  with 
United  States  in  regard  to  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  wish  to  place  on  record  their  un- 
qualified disapproval  of  any  reduction  of  the  duties  in  fruit 
coming  into  Canada  without  consulting  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Association. 

"The  duty  is  now  much  lower  than  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  and  lower  than  they  ought  to  be,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  monopoly  or  combine  in  fruit; 
the  price  being  fixed  absolutely  by  the  law  of  Supply  and 
Demand." 

Winnipeg  Vegetable  Growers. 

To  the  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa: 

"  We,  the  members  of  t'he  Kildonan  and  St.  Paul's  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  humbly  desire  to 
impress  upon  your  Honorable  body  the  importance  of  tbe 
duty  now  being  imposed  upon  green  vegetables  coming  into 
Winnipeg  from  the  United  States.  We,  therefore,  petition 
that  this  duty  be  left  as  at  present,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
your  government  will  not  remove  the  same,  as  asked  for  by 
the  wholesalers  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  in  the  session  of 
1909,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of  depriving  our  gardeners  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  earnings,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  them  would  have  to  go  out  of  business." 

Fruit  growers  of  British  Columbia  are  alarmed  and  are 
preparing  to  make  themselves  heard. 

These  are  only  a  few  indications,  got  not  by  any  agitation 
or  advertising,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  the  farmers  of 
Canada  are  not  only  not  a  unit,  but  that  great  and  important 
sections  feel  the  importance  of  the  home  market,  and  are 
prepared  to  fight  for  its  development  and  maintenance. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  only  the  slightest  opportunity  to 
organize  would  be  seized  by  thousands  of  farmers  to  say 
"no"  to  the  demands  of  the  grain  growers. 

Mr.  Drury,  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange,  spoke  for  On- 
tario farmers.  How  many  of  them  is  he  authorized  through 
the  Grange  to  speak  for?  Mr.  James,  Deputy-Minister  of 
Agriculture,  says  there  are  175,000  farmers  in  Ontario.  Does 
Mr.  Drury  represent  half  or  10  per  cent.?  No,  I  venture  to 
say  it  is  nearer  1  per  cent.  But  whether  rich  or  poor,  repre- 
sentative of  all  farmers  or  not,  they  had  a  right  to  a  fair 
hearing  and  fair  consideration  for  their  requests.  Our 
thought  as  manufacturers  was  that  there  was  room  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  farmer  and  manufacturer;  we  sent 
a  cordial  invitation  to  them  to  visit  some  of  our  great  indus- 
tries, accept  our  hospitality,-  and  together  talk  over  the  pro- 
blems of  our  common  country.  So  that  our  position  might 
not  be  misunderstood,  we  sent  our  Assistant  Secretary  to 
Winnipeg  to  personally  convey  the  invitation.  Then  repre- 
sentative members  of  our  Council  also  waited  at  Ottawa.  But 
the  invitation  was  declined. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Montreal  Harbor  Commission 
went  to  Ottawa  to  invite  the  delegation  to  view  the  great 
National  work  being  done  at  the  port  of  Montreal  with  a  view 
to  cheapening  the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  com- 
modities.   The  invitation  was  declined. 

That  was  not  the  right  spirit.  If  the  cause  were  right, 
it  would  be  advanced  by  meeting  and  discussing  with  all 
classes.  No  one  section,  either  east  or  west,  has  all  the  wis- 
dom or  statesmanship,  and  we  have  much  to  gain  in  this 
vast  land  by  trying  to  forget  that  there  is  any  east  or  any 
west,  but  by  coming  together  and  in  the  light  of  common 
knowledge  seeking  to  get  a  common  ground  from  which  to 
work.  More  will  be  gained  than  by  inflaming  the  farmer 
against  the  merchant  or  manufacturer. 


The  trouble  is,  the  West  seemis  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
perspective.    Living  in  an  air  of  continual  self-advertisement, 
\    it  is  in  danger  of  absorbing  the  idea  that  all  that  is  of  value 
is  west  of  the  great  lakes.    The  West  is  grand,  but  it  can  still 
be  reminded  of  some  facts  abiO'ut  the  older  East. 

(1)  The  dairy  produce  of  Ontario  approadhes  the  value  of 
the  Western  wheat  crop. 

(2)  The  hay  crop  of  Ontario  alone  last  year  was  equal  in 
value  to  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

(3)  The  value  of  live  stock  slaughtered  in  Ontario  last  year 
was  greater  in  value  than  the  wheat  crop  of  the  West. 

I  mention  these  points  not  to^  lessen  tihe  importance  oif  the 
West,  but  to  show  'how  great  is  our  country,  how  comiplicated 
its  problems,  and,  therefore,  bow  carefully,  :how  broadly  and 
generously  we  should  approach  the  solution  of  our  national 
problemig. 

Fraukly,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  reference  to  the  develop- 
menit  of  Hudson's  Bay  route  as  our  national  salvation  in  trans- 
portation.   The  Hudson's  Bay  projeiCt  may  be  all  right.  We 
in  the  East  feel  we  knoiw  little  about  it.    We  are,  I  think, 
skeptical  about  its  practical  advantages,  but,  generally,  I 
believe,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  jiudigment  of  the  West- 
erner, who  sihould  know  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  con- 
tribute OUT  share  to  it  if  it  is  believed  to  be  a  national  asset. 
B'ut,  would  it  not  'have  been  fair  of  this  great  deputation 
J   to  refer  to  our  past  efforts  to  provide  transpiortation  to  the 
,^  West;  to  'have  expressed  some  appreciation  of  the  Government's 
great  work  in  building  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway; 
to  have  approved  of  the  graiin  shipping  facilities  being  provided 
at  the  nation's  cost  in  Montreal  and  other  points;  to  have 
encouraged  the  building  up  of  O'ur  waterways  system  by  deepen- 
ing our  canals,  or  even  by  building  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal? 
).       Would  it  not  'have  been  m'ore  Canadian  'than  building  all 
'    our  hopes  on  a  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  or  shipment  of  grain 
via  Panama  and  Tehauntepec? 

The  Tariff  Requests. 

1.  That  we  strongly  favor  reciprocal  free  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  all  horticultural,  agricultural 
and  animal  products,  spraying  materials,  fertilizeTS,  illum'inat- 
ing,  fuel  and  lubricating  oils,  cement,  flsih  and  lumber. 

2.  Reciprocal  'free  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  all 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  vehicles  and  parts  of 
each  of  t'hese;  and  in  the  event  of  la  favorable  arrangement 
being  reached,  it  be  carried  into  effeot  thro^ugh  the  independent 
action  of  the  respective  Governments,  rather  than  by  the  hard 
and  fast  requirements  of  a  treaty. 

3.  We  also  favor  the  principle  of  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  and  urge  'an  immediate  lowering  of  the  duties  on  all 
B'ritis'h  goods  to  one-b'alf  the  rates  charged  under  tlie  general 
tariff  schedule,  whatever  t'hat  m'ay  be;  and  'that  any  trad© 
advantages  given  to  the  United  States  in  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions be  extended  to  Great  Britain'. 

4.  For  such  further  gradual  reduction  of  the  remaining 
preferential  tariff  as  will  ensure  the  estiablis'hment  of  complete 
free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Motherlanid  wittiin  ten 
years. 

5.  That  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  willing  to  face  direct 
taxation  in  such  form  as  may  be  advisable  to  make  up  the 
revenue  required  under  new  tariff  'conditions. 

The  first  call  for  reciprocity  in  natural  yroducts — Would 
this  be  profitable  for  C'anad'a?  T'his  is  'hard  to  answer,  too 
hard  ifor  me.    But  I  will  offer  a  few  suggestions: 

Doubtless  larger  markets  'always  benefit  the  prod'ucer,  if 
not  accompanied  by  some  other  disadvantages.  But  is  it  for 
us  to  talk  of  tariff  reduction  to  the  United,  States? 

For  the  past  ten  years  'O'ur  purchases  from  the  United  States 
were   $1,600,000,000— their   purchases   from'   us  $800,00'0,000. 
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They  are  twelve  times  greater  in  population.  Tn  other  words, 
our  purchases  from  the  United  States  were  $30  per  head — 
theirs  from  us  $1.10  per  head.  The  United  States'  average 
tariff  on  all  goods,  dutiable  and  free,  is  24  per  cent.,  ours,  16 
per  cent.;  theirs  on  dutiable  goods,  42  per  cent.;  ours,  27  per 
cent. 

That  is,  their  tariff  barrier  was  over  50  ,per  cent,  hig-'her 
than  ours.  If  reciprocity  negotiatioiiis  will  remove  inequality 
we  will  all  rejoice. 

Sir  George  Ross  points  out  that  Canada  has  much  to  lose 
if  the  identity  of  her  wheat  and  her  flour  is  lost  through  mix- 
ture with  inferior  United  States  grades.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  export  of  flo-ur  from  the  United  States  to  BTitain  has 
fallen  off,  while  from  Canada  it  increased  100  per  eeM.  He 
points  out  that  Canaidian  cheese  haS'  now  driven  United  States 
cheese  out  of  the  English  market.  Are  we  to  sacrifice  that 
position  so  dearly  bought? 

At  a  time  when  greater  attention  than  ever  before  is  being 
paid  to  the  conservation  of  great  natural  Tesources  are  we  to 
throw  down  the  barriers  to  our  great  forests  an.d  have  their 
products  exported  in  a  crude  state  to  build  up  United  States 
industry? 

Are  we  to  sacrifice  our  seaports  to  those  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Portland,  for  this  is  what  the  United  States  advocates 
of  reciprocity  claim  will  result. 

We  Can  Wait. 

We  hope  the  present  negotiations  will  produce  some  results 
of  value,  but  what  we  in  Canada  should  say  to  our  Govern- 
ment is  this:  We  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  states- 
manship that  has  guided  out  nation  since  Confederation;  vve 
want  to  meet  our  United  States  neiighbors  on  a  fa-iendly  basis, 
but  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  under  no  miandate  to 
carry  out  any  treaty  or  agreement  unless  you  can  see  well 
and  clearly  to  the  enid  and  feel  sure  that  those  changes  will 
redound  to  the  welfare  of  Canada.  We  are  doing  well,  our 
country  is  growing.  Time  is  with  us,  and  if,  to-day,  you  can- 
not secure  for  us  terms  that  are  not  only  good,  but  the.  hest 
that  can  be  had,  we  are  content  to  wait,  to  go  on  as  we  are, 
expanding  our  factories,  building  railways,  filling  up  the  West 
as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  past  idecade. 

We  know  that  the  time  is  near  at  hiand  when  the  United 
States  will  need  many  of  our  products,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
lower  her  tariff  to  get  them  whether  she  gets  reductions  in 
return  or  not. 

The  second  request  for  reciprocal  free  trade  on  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  the  farmer  buys  means,  of  course,  practically, 
on  everything,  for  commerce  is  so  interrelateid,  and  those  in- 
dustries call  on  so  mahy  others  for  raw  material,  whicih,  in 
turn,  would  have  to  he  free,  that  it  means  practically  free  trade 
all  along  the  line.    Think  what  this  means. 

If  such  a  policy  were  adopted  we  would  see  such  a  period 
of  stagnation  in  Canada  as  we  have  never  known.  What  indus- 
trial establishment  would  expand?  What  new  ones  would  be 
founded? 

We  have  now  in  Canada  180  branches  of  United  States  con- 
cerns, with  a  capital  of  $225,000,000,  employing  30,000  people. 
Would  these  people  he  here  if  it  were  not  for  our  tariff? 
There  is  less  reason  for  a  hranch  here  than  for  a  concern  to 
duplicate  the  plant  in  New  York  .State. 

In  the  United  States  census  of  1900  it  was  shown  that  there 
were  1,500,000  Canadians  in  the  United  States,  or  a  quarter  of 
our  whole  population  of  Canada.  Do  we  want  that  experience 
to  be  repeated?  It  will  be  if  industrial  development  in  Canada 
is  stunted,  for  not  all  men  will  live  on  the  farm.  You  ask  why 
would  this  follow  if  we  have  access  to  their  great  market. 

Because  of  necessity  any  treaty,  and  concurrent  legislation, 


any  agreement  is  for  a  term  of  years,  or  is  subject  to  change 
at  will. 

It  is  impracticable  for  any  manufacturer  in  Canada  to  build 
and  equip  factories  in  a  home  market  of  7,000,000  ito  cater  for 
one  of  100,000,0'00  when  the  100,0 00,0 00  market  may  be  closed 
in  a  year  or  a  day.  He  could  only  invade  the  United  States 
market  safely  with  a  United  States  factory.  But  how  different 
with  the  United  States  manufacturer.  He  can  stay  at  home, 
for,  even  if  this  market  were  cut  off  in  a  day,  his  loss  of  trade, 
which  is  only  7%  per  cent,  of  ihis  whole,  can  easily  be  made 
up  in  a  good  year's  growth  at  home. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  wide  measure  of  reci- 
pTocity  between  the  two  countries  can  be  adopted  with  profit 
to  Canada,  that  is  on  a  permanent  basis,  or  in  other  words,  on 
a  basis  of  political  union.  If  you  believe  that  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  and  I  take  it  that  one  and  all  we  do 
niot,  then  wide  and  free  reciprocity  is  possible;  but  on  no 
other  terms  can  the  smialleT  nation  place  itself  in  free  inter- 
course with  the  larger. 

The  third  and  fourth  a-equests  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  preference  and  its  extension,  year  by  year,  to  free 
trade,  becomes,  of  course,  practically  a  nullity  if  the  reciprocal 
free  trade  with  the  United  States  as  proposed  before  is  adopted. 

I  wonder  if  the  farmers  have  stopped  to  reason  out  the 
significance  of  their  laSt  request  for  direct  taxation.  The 
farmer  grows  more  of  what  he  uses,  and,  therefore,  buys  less, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  citizen.  Hence  a  tax  on 
imports,  like  a  tariff,  bears  less  on  him  than  on  any  other 
citizen.  What  will  direct  taxation,  largely  or  wholly  on  land 
values,  do  to  ihim  with  his  great  holdings  of  land? 

These  proposals  are  radical,  revolutionary.  They  might 
with  propriety  be  advanced  at  a  time  when  trade  was  dull, 
farmers  getting  low  prices  for  their  produce,  our  population 
shrinking,  our  factories  idle  and  out  country's  credit  low. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Our  Western  country  is  being 
filled  up  as  fast  as  we  can  assimilate  the  additions;  railways 
are  being  constructed,  our  factories  are  busy,  our  country's 
credit  never  stood  so  high.  And  what  of  the  fai-mer?  In  the 
West  he  has  grown  rich  in  a  decade.  In.  the  Nia.gara  Penin- 
sula his  land  values  have  increased  tenfold.  Throughout 
Canada  he  gets  50  per  cent,  more  for  his  grain  and  fodder  than 
he  did  a  decade  ago — 48  per  cent,  more  for  his  meat,  33  per 
cent,  more  for  his  dairy  produce,  and  this,  at  the  time  when 
the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  has  as  a  whole  remained 
stationary  or  decreased.  Investigation  shows  that  a  fixed 
amount  of  farni  produce  will  buy  50  per  cent,  more  of  general 
manufactured  goods  than  twenty  years  ago. 
^  Is  this,  then,  a  time  for  revolution,  for  experiment?  No, 
,/  rather  let  us  continue  our  policy  of  fiscal  S'tability  which  has 
been  at  the  basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  if  it  needs  .amendment, 
amend  it  with  care  after  investigation  as  to  the  conditions. 

The  Farmer  Misinformed. 

Why,  then,  does  the  farmer  make  these  demands?  He  is 
in  earnest,  but  he  is  misinformed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  given  him,  and  he  has  no 
means  of  judging  their  truth  or  falsity. 

Their  speakers  say  without  any  shadow  of  proof  in  a  writ- 
ten statement  to  the  Premier  that  the  tariff  enhances  the  price 
of  goods  by  just  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  whether  the  goods 
he  made  at  home  or  imported.  Mr.  Drury  illustrated  this  in  a 
recent  article  by  stating  th.at  Ca.n.adianHmad.e  farm  implements 
were  sold  in  Australia  cheaper  than  in  Canada.  Now  this  is  a 
good  illustration,  for  binders  enter  Australia  free.  In  Canada 
the  duty  is  17%  per  cent.  If  the  argument,  which  was  laid 
before  Sir  Wilfrid  in  seriousness,  were  true,  binders  would  be 
17%  per  cent,  dearer  in  Canada  than  in  Australia.  What  are 
the  facts?   Implements  are  not  only  not  cheaper  in  Australia, 
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but  they  cannot  name  a  single  one  that  is  not  20  per  cent, 
dearer  in  Australia  despite  the  fact  that  freight  is  lower  to 
Melbourne  than  it  is  >to  Edmonton.  A  farmer  hearing  such 
statements  might  be  expected  to  be  heard  from,  but  is  it  fair? 

Another  speaker  says:  "  Boote  and  shoes  manufaotured  in 
Canada  'amount  to  $20,000,00'0;  we  imported  $1,178,000.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  manufacturer  adds  the  duty  to  his  selling 
price,  therefore  on  boots  and  shoes  we  paid  the  Government 
^353,000  ana  the  manufactTirer  $6,000,000."  Can  you  imagine 
a  man  so  misstating  a  case?  Why  would  our  factories  sell 
$2O,00O,00'0  in  competition  with  the  great  United  States  fac- 
tories selling  only  $1,000,000  if  prices  were  equal? 

The  Home  Market. 

Again,  Mr.  Drury  says  the  home  market  is  a  myth? 
Mr.  Scallion,  President  of  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growing 
.  Association,  says  the  home  market  is  a  joke. 
What  are  the  facts? 

Last  year  we  exported  $53,900,000  of  animals  and  their 
produce,  $9'0,400,0'00  of  agricultural  produce— $144,300,000  alto- 
gether. 

Thirty  million  dollars  of  this  was  manufactureid  farm  and 
food  products,  leaving  $114,000,000  purely  agricxiltural. 

So  as  not  to  make  their  statements  appear  too  absurd,  I 
will  first  compare  only  tihe  produce  of  one  province,  that  of 
Ontario: 

W'hy,  the  mar^t  value  of  the  grain  crop  of  Ontario  alone 
last  year  -was'  $168,000,000,  or  $54,000,000  more  than  the  farm 
.  exports  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  and  ttiis  takes  no  account  of 
animals  and  their  produce,  dairy  products,  or  fruit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ontario  farmers  last  year  produced 
2%  times  in  value  as  much  as  Canada  as  a  whole  exported  in 
agricultural  products. 

At^e  time  of  the  last  census  the  total  value  of  farm  pro- 
d'uce  in  Canada  was  $365,000,000.  Our  exports  of  farm  produce, 
including  manufactured  farm  products,  were  $80,000,000.  In 
other  words,  we  consumed  in  this  mythical  home  market  80 
per  cent,  of  all  we  produced.  But  this  is  not  all.  During 
the  s&me  year  T<re  imported  of  farm  products,  animals  and  their 
produce  $30,000,000,  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  consumption 
in  Canada  -was  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  product. 

What  does  Commissioner  Ruddick  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  say? 

"  The  main  reason  for  the  decrease  in  exports  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  the  increased  home  consumiption.  I  see  no  reason  to 
deplore  our  decreased  exports.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  found  another 
outlet  in  the  enlarged  home  market.  The  lesson  for  us  is  that 
we  should  give  more  attention  to  our  home  trade,  -which  has 
already  been  of  more  importance  than  we  have  generally 
Teoogndzed.  I  have  only  to  state  that  we  consume  in  Canada 
over  two-thirds  of  our  total  dairy  productions." 

Does  this  sound  as  if  the  home  market  were  a  joke?  Is  it 
surprising  that  our  farmers  are  aroused  when  they  are  taught 
such  wrong  statistics? 

I  see  no  excuse  for  Mt.  Drury's  position;  for  the  Western 
man  I  can.  Although  we  consume  half  the  wheat  grown  in 
Canada  we  have  a  great  surplus  to  export. 

New  Methods  Needed. 

And  just  so  long  as  the  grain  growers  go  on  mining,  not 
farming,  their  land,  just  so  long  will  they  be  careless  about  a 
home  market.  To-day  the  Western  farmer  is  growing  wheat, 
wheat,  wheat,  year  after  year,  keeping  little  or  no  stock,  burn- 
ing his  straw,  taking  from  the  soil  of  its  richness  and  giving 
nothing  back. 

Gentlemen,  this  very  problem  is  of  vastly  greater  import- 


ance to  the  future  of  the  country  than  the  tariff  or  our  railway 
rates  or  any  other  one  problem.    It  is  the  problem  of  the  con- 

^  servation  of  our  resources,  the  question  whether  we  will  hand 
on  to  our  children  and  our  childTen's  children  a  land  fertile 
and  improved  lOr  a  land  impoverisihed  and  depleted.     You  may 

"  think  me  out  of  my  element  on  this  subject.  Listen  to  what 
practical  farmers  say. 

Duncan  Anderson,  s-peaking  at  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  says:  — 

"  The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  ready  for  a  ohange  in  its 
system  of  agriculture.  I  asked  one  farmer  how  he  put  in  his 
time  during  the  "winter.  His  answer  to  me  was  that  he  went 
to  the  town  during  the  winter  four  times  a  week,  and  his  sons 
went  down  every  night  to  play  hockey. 

"  They  will  not  feed  cattle.  Yet  Nature  has  given  them  any 
amount  of  rough  feed,  and  straw  that  is  burned  could  be  used 
to  good  purpose.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  this  coming  spring 
there  will  be  enough  food  set  fire  to  and  burned  to  feed  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  cattle.  Can  farming  continue  on  this 
basis?  The  West  is  rich  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  that 
will  not  last  forever. 

"  Grain  growing  is  all  right  in  Manitoba,  and  in  a  large 
part  of  Saskatchewan,  but  when  men  are  depending  entirely 
upon  a  single  crop  system,  they  are  going  to  be  left — whether 
growing  wheat  in  the  West  or  potatoes  in  the  Bast." 

What  does  our  great  Canadian  agricultural  authority.  Dr. 
^  Rutherford,  say? 

"  I  must  say  I  have  listened  with  interest,  and  was  almost 
entranced  with  Mr.  Anderson's  speech.  It  is  a  wonderful  and 
complete  account  of  aigriculture  and  live  stock  conditions  from 
sea  to  sea.  That  speech  ought  to  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent 
into  the  house  of  every  farmer  in  the  prairie  country. 

"  I  see  a  numher  of  Manitoba  friends  here  who  know  that 
for  years  I  preached  on  the  same  text  that  Mr.  Anderson 
preached  on  to-night.  In  fact,  in  a  year  of  a  good  crop  of 
wiheat,  I  used  to  say  it  was  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could 
happen.  Three  times  we  got  our  farmers  started  into  mixed 
farming;  we  had  cheese  factories  started,  and  we  got  them 
interested  in  cattle  and  hogs.  In  fact,  we  got  things  going 
nicely  in  the  way  of  mixed  farming  and  crop  rotation.  Then 
a  good  crop  would  come  along,  and  everybody  would  go  crazy. 
They  shut  up  the  cheese  factories  and  let  the  cattle  freeze  to 
death — ^^all  were  filled  with  the  dream  of  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
f-^hat  shows  that  these  big  crops  have  their  drawbacks.  I  am 
convinced  that  moderate  progress  along  agricultural  lines  will 
be  of  more  benefit  than  those  big  crops.  In  certain  older 
settled  parts  the  land  used  to  produce  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre;  the  average  this  good  year  was  eighteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  of  the  previous  year  was  only  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Considering  that  we  call  our  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces the  granary  of  the  world,  is  it  not  worthy  of  note  that 
in  England  and  Wales  they  grew  thirty-two  and  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre?  It  shows  that  here  we  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Genesee  Valley,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  only  with  the  greater  disadvantage  that  with  the  excep- 
tion lOf  the  last  of  these  States  they  were  able  to  go  into  the 
cultivation  of  corn."  ^ 

Gentlemen,  this  problem  of  getting  the  West  into  mixed 
farming,  growing  other  produce  than  grain  to  be  shipped  away, 
feeding  their  straw  and  rough  grain  to  stock,  killing  the  stock 
in  our  own  country  instead  of  shrinking  it  ten  per  cent,  by 
shipment  alive  as  is  the  present  position,  and  so  keeping  our 
land  increasingly  fertile  is  the  great  problem  in  Western  Can- 
ada to-iday. 

And  of  all  the  means  to  attain  that  great  end,  I  submit  that 
the  most  effective  is  the  development  of  diversified  home  indus- 
tries, providing  an  expanding  home  markeL 
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The  Greater  Problems. 

Now,  as  to  Ontario  and  the  East:  Tlie  tariff  is  to-day  one 
of  the  least  of  our  agricultural  protolems.  Here  are  the  main 
ones  stated  by  our  own  great  authority,  M'v.  G.  C.  James:  — 

"  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  ihave  175,000  farms  whose 
annual  productions  total  about  $250,000,000.  If,  by  some  magic 
or  process  of  regeneration,  we  could  turn  all  the  indifferent 
farmers  into  wide-awake,  progressive,  up-to-date  farmers,  the 
total  production  would  be  easily  doubled,  and  it  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  possibility  to  treble  our  output. 

"  You  know  the  foundation  courses  upon  which  this  great 
wealth  may  be  built.   These  courses  are  plain  and  simple : 

"  1.  Drain  the  soil. 

"  2.  Sow  only  the  best  seed. 

"  3.  Carefully  protect  and  store  the  products  of  the  fields 
and  orchards. 

"  4.  Feed  field  products  only  to  profitable  stock. 

"  5.  Put  the  finished  product  on  the  market  in  the  best 
form. 

"  If  we  could  bring,  in  some  way,  the  indifferent  farmer  to 
the  knowledge  of  these  five  plain,  convincing  lines  of  work, 
we  would  'have  solved  the  problem;  all  else  involved  in  agri- 
cultural improvement  would  eome  easily  as  a  natural  sequence. 

"  We  have  this  year  about  $780,000  to  spend  in  agricultural 
work  in  Ontario.  To  carry  this  work  into  every  county  and 
district  of  the  ProviUice,  to  man  ail  the  branches  oi  the  Depart- 
ment and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Agricultural  College 
to  keep  pace  with  demands,  we  need  approximately  $/250,00'0 
more  annually.  At  first  this  looks  like  a  big  sum,  but  in  com- 
parison with  an  annual  output  of  $250,000,000  from  175,000 
farms  it  is  not  so  large.  We.  are  now  spending  on  agricultural 
improvement  just  thirty  cents  apiece  yearly  for  every  person 
in  the  Province.   What  we  need  is  just  ten  cenfs  apiece  more." 

I  want  to  add  one  other  problem  to  Mr.  .James'  list,  be- 
cause I  think  it  all-important  to  our  Ontario  farmers — the 
problem  of  good  roads.  Here  is  what  practical  farmers  think 
ofit:  — 

S.  A.  Hamilton,  Lorne  Park:  "If  we  had  the  privilege  for 
properly  comstructed  road,  it  means  the  receipt  by  us  of  $12.00 
per  single  load  of  strawberries  over  what  we  net  to-day." 

C.  F.  Foy,  ex-Warden  County  of  Lanark:  "Land  contiguous 
to  a  good  road  increases  in  value.  I  venture  to  say  every 
person  ihere  who  has  had  to  ido  with  good  roads  and  wiho  hias 
had  experience  in  building  good  roiads  will  bear  me  out  in 
that.  The  land  in  Lanark  has  increased  from  $1,000  per  hun- 
dred acres  to  as  high  as  $2,500.  Some  that  were  before  in  a 
ruinous  condition  have  been  turned  into  arable,  tillable  land, 
and  to-day  are  well  worth  the  money  which  I  say." 

Mr.  W.  G.  Trethewey  says:  "In  Ontario  there  are  175,000 
farmers.  On  my  farm  my  transportation  costs  me  about  twelve 
dollars  a  day  to  the  city,  under  tihe  present  system;  but  while 
I  could  run  my  truck,  when  the  roads  were  good,  I  could  do 
the  work  complete  for  five  'dollars  a  day.  Now,  we  will  say 
that  you  have  a  yearly  saving  for  each  farm,  which  is  putting 
it  conservatively,  of  fifty  dollars;  that  would  give  you  a  saving 
per  annum  of  $8,750,000." 

What,  then,  is  m'y  oonclusion? 
r     It  is  th'is.     We  m'Ust  take  t'lie  farmer  by  sthe  arm,  though  he 
1  has  threatened  to  take  us  by  the  leg.    We  must  in  some  way 
,  seek  to  dispel  the  erroneous  impressions  he  is  receiving  as  to 
\  the  paying  of  tribute  to  any  class.    We  must  show  him  that 
goo'ds  made  in  Canada  are  not  enhanced  to  the  extent  of  the 
duty  or  to  half  of  it,  aod  it  can  be  shown.   We  must  be  ready 
if  there  is  found,  on  careful  investigation  by  those  qualified  to 
know,  any  undue,  unfair  enhancement,  to  apply  the  remedy. 
But  we  must  get  him  to  see  that  any  slight  emhancement  is  an 
investment  which  is  bringing  in  industries,  affording  employ-^ 
ment  to  our  people,  and  providing  a  valuable  home  market. 


And  it  'can  be  shown,  for  it  is  so.  We  must  also  show  how,^ 
year  by  year,  as  our  industries  grow  and  competition  increases,, 
we  get  all  the  benefits  of  home  production  without  enhance- 
ment of  price  at  all. 

This  is  a  work  of  national  importance  which  we  should 
assume. 

A  Community  of  Interests. 

But,  more  than  this,  we  must  take  an  interest  in  the  farm 
^  and  the  farmers.  I  believe  the  man  in  the  city  sbould  con- 
tribute to  the  upkeep  of  roads  in  the  country.  We,  in  the 
^  city,  sliould  uphold  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  this-- 
province  in  ihis  request  for  additional  10  cents  per  capita  for 
agricultural  purposes.  We  should  stand  ready  to  secoud  the 
efforts  of  our  Federal  Government  in  all  that  pertains  to  im- 
provement in  the  growing  of  produce,  its  marketing  and  ship- 
ping. 

V-  Above  all,  let  us  gain  the  coufldence  of  the  farmer,  so  that 
'  we  can  come  together  and  know  each  other's  problems  instead 
of  flying  at  each  other's  throat.  Half  of  the  men  in  the  cities 
were  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  the  warmest  attachmeuts  to- 
it.  Our  country,  great  as  it  now  is,  will  be  infinitely  greater, 
not  by  tearing  down  any  one  clasis,  but  by  working  together  to 
build  up  all.  Businesses,  countries,  nations  are  made  great, 
not  by  tearing  down  but  by  building  up,  not  by  division,  but 
by  co-operation. 

I  And  so,  to-day,  let  us  say  to  our  representatives  wiho  go  to- 
Washington:  Hasten  not  into  anything  where  you  cannot  see 
the  end;  our  country  is  prosperous;  if  we  cannot  get  advan- 
tages from  the  United  States  iwithout  sacrificing  our  interests, 
come  back  to  Canada  and  wait  for  the  time  when  you  can.  It 
will  not  be  long. 


A  DIARY. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  have  issued  a  vest-pocket 
diary  for  the  coming  year.  It  eoutains  a  great  mass  of  infor- 
mation of  value  to  power  users,  besides  providing  a  blank- 
book  for  spiecial  notations.  Altogether,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost 
usefulness  during  the  year. 


SWEET  SYMPATHY 


Miss  Canada  :  "Here,  My  Good  Man,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
give  you  more." — Montreal  Herald. 
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CANADA  AND  WEST  INDIES 

By  H.  C.  MACKENZIE  CORNISH. 

(West  Indian  Editor,  Canada  West  India  Magazine.) 


How  Canada  Might  Profit  from  the  Trade  of  the 
West  Indies. 


ACCEPTING  th€   kindly  suggestion   of  the   Edito.r  of 
Industrial  Canada,  that  I  stoould  write  an  article 
upon  the  poissibiilities  of  trade  between  Camada,  the 
West  Inidies  and  BTitislh  So'uith  Amemca,  I  do  so: 

Firstly — In  acknowledgiment  'of  the  courtetsy  extended  to 
me; 

Secondly — Because,  if  any  word  ef  miine  will  cause  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  merchants  to  think,  and,  thinking, 
act,  it  will  be  some  eompensatiton  for  the  sipace  the  article 
occupies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  series  of  flowing  para- 
graphs, and  I  thereiioTe  state  thiat  the  trade  vaiues  of  the 
above  Colonies  amounted,  in  1,90'8-1909,  approximately,  to 
fill  5,000,000  (one  hundTed  and  fifteen  million  dolilars) — flguires 
large  enough  to  make  any  Canadian  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant sit  up  and  think. 

Take  the  imports  of  Jamaica  as  an  example  of  Englisih, 
Uniited  States  and  Canadian  foreign  business  enterprise  for 
the  years  1908-1909.    The  figures  were: 

United  Kingdom    47  per  cent. 

United  States    43  " 

Canada   ;   5.3    "  " 

The  future  figures  sihould  read:  Canada  75  per  cent.,  and 
good  luck  to  the  rest  of  the  wotM. 

Who  is  doing  the  trade  with  the  Colonies?  I  will  take 
one  class  of  goods  that  are  imported  into  three  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  West  Indian  Islands  an.d  imto  Britisih  Guiana — goods 
that  are  manufactured  in  Canada. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Into  Barbadoes   from   the   United  Kingdom. $  71,545  00 

"    ■   States   24,780  00 

Jamaica        "        "        "       Kingdom.  239,765  00 

States         223,030  00 

Trinidad       "        "        "       Kingdom.  132,475  GO 

States         108,280  00 

"     British  Guiana        "         "       Kingdom.    75,000  00 

States           40,000  00 

An  approximate  total  of  $914,875.00. 

The  competition  idoes  not  only  lie  betwieen  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.  S.  A.  Germany  found  during  the  same 
period  a  market  for  $100,000.00  in  butter,  beer  and  other  food- 
stuffs. About  $21,000.00  in  hosiery  and  haberdashery  and 
$40,000.00  in  cutlery  and  electrical  apparatus — ^so  that  the 
plea  that  Canadians  canmot  compete  against  "  free  trade " 
England  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

I  am  triying  to  solve  the  problem  of  closer  trade  relation- 
ships between  Canada  auid  the  West  Indies,  by  taking  omr 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  those  Cotonies  under  'con- 
ditions that  will  enable  them'  tO'  acquire  a  more  oompreihen- 
sive  knowledge  of  trade  requirements  than  can  be  obtained 
from  blue  books  and  Government  sitatistics. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  placed  their 
SS.  "  Lake  Manitoba  "  at  my  dispos'al  for  the  purpose.  I  am 
anxions  that  this  cruise  should  be  as  truly  representative  of 
Commercial  Canada  as  the  time  for  organization  work  admits 
of.   I  visited  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Oaniadian 


Manufactureirs  Assooiation  an'd  Tononto  Board  of  Trade  to- 
take  an  active  part  lin  the  venture.  The  date  of  sailing  (Janu- 
ary 14th)  left  no  time  for  either  of  those  bodies  to  call  a 
general  meeting  to  consider  my  propiosal;  but  I  must  run 
thiat  business  cruise  upon  that  date,  and  return  the  steameir 
to  Englanid — ^or  positpone  it. 

I  stated  when  I  comimenced  my  articile  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  wearying  busy  men  with  statistic  or  blue-book 
extracts.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  principal  imports  into-  the 
Islands  of  the  West  Indies  anid  British  South  Americas.  They 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  All  kinds  of  machinery  for  sugar  estates. 

(1))  All  kinds  of  machinery . fox  flarming  purposes,  such  as 
plows,  etc.  There  wiould  be  no  use  .for  reaping  and  harvesting 
machines  of  the  class  we  nse  in  Canada. 

ic)  Iron  rods  and  cement  for  re-enforcement  in  building 
ojeratilons  (demanded  by  law). 

(d)  Stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  purposes. 

(e)  Household  furniture  of  all  kinds. 

(/)  Pianos  and  other  miusiical  instruments. 

(fif)  Motor  cars,  buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  plantation 
conveyances,  harness,  etc. 

(7/1  Pish  stuffs  (salted  and  dried),  also  canned  fish. 

(i)  Canned  meats,  salt  beef,  pork  and  bacon. 

(j)  Flour,  oats,  bran,  -cheese,  butter,  jams,  preserves,  pat- 
ent medicines-,  liquors,  fo^reign  mineral  waters,  matches  and 
soap,  etc. 

(7c)  Timher  of  all  kinds — manufactured  articles,  such  as 
doors,  sashes,  etc. 

(1)  Glas'sware  -of  all  kinds  and  manufaotureid  jewellery. 
In  fact,  the  West  Indies  can  take  nearly  everything  that 
Canada  can  mianSfacture,  while  Canada  can  take  most  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  conclude  my  article  with  the  sincere  wish  that  the 
readers  of  Industrial  Canada  will  give  some  little  thought  to 
the  greater  destiny  that  our  Dominion  has  to  fill. 

Sir  William  Van  Horne  found  the  Canadian  brains  and 
capital  to  build  and  organize  the  Cuban  railways — and  it  is 
Canadian  capital  that  provides  Jamaica  with  an  up-to-date 
street  railway,  eleotri-c  light  and  power  systems;  and  I  feel 
S'ure  that  w.ith  the  inauguriation  of  the  piroposed  new  steam-  • 
ship  serviice  the  Maple  Leaf  will  in  future  be  as  familiar  an 
emblem  in  the  Troipics  as  the  Royal  Palm. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  GOOD  ROADS 

Public  Opinion  is  Being  Roused  to  the  Economic 
Advantages  of  Good  Roads  and  Cheap 
Wagon  Transportation. 

THAT  it  pays  to  build  gooid  coiuntry  roads  is  beoomdng 
recognized  by  tlie  more  advaniced  students  of  economics 
in:  tliis"  country.  Tihe  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a 
campaign  both  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  favor  of  improved 
highways.  In  Ontario  the  agitation  centres  around  .Toronto, 
wiliere  a  scheme  has  been  worlted  out  for  common  action  on  the 
main  country  roads  leadiing  into  the  city,  wherein  the  prov- 
ince, the  county  and  the  city  shall  oonitribute  in  equal  shares. 
In  Quebec  a  large  soheme  for  road  improvement  is  being  en- 
couraged, having  as  its  main  feature  the  buildiing  of  provin- 
cial roads,  to  serve  as  the  main  arteries  of  itrafRc  and  as 
mode's  to  the  various  counties  and  municipalities  through 
which  it  ran. 

The  good-road  movement  is  very  praotioal  in  Its  nature. 
It  is  recognized  that  every  ton  of  freiglht  wliioh  Is  moved  by 
the  railways  is  carried  ait  sonne  time  or  other  over  wagon 
roads.  Millions  are  spent  In  perfecting  roadbed®,  In  reducing 
grades  and  in  cheapening  in  every  way  possible  the  actual 
cost  of  carriage. 

While  tihls  has  been  going  on  on  tihe  railways,  little  effort 
has  been  made  in  this  country  to  reiduce  the  cost  of  wagon 
traffic.  In  several  States  of  the  Union  state  roads  have  been 
huilt  and  thus  the  facilities  for  bringing  together  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  food  products  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  problem  was  brought  to  a  point  by  the  reeve 
of  a  county  in  an  interview  with  The  Globe,  Toronto,  recently: 

"Some  17,000  barrels  of  apples  from  Oakville,  Clarkson  and 
Streetsville  stations  were  sold  in  Toronto  last  year  at  a  price 
that  netted  the  farmer  $1..50'  per  barrel  foT  fiirsts  and  seconds. 
For  these  apples  Toronto  consumers  paid  $5  a  harrel.  All  of 
these  apples  were  grown  within  twenty  miles  of  Toronto. 
The  difference  went  to  the  transportation  companies  and  for 
middlemen's  profits.  Had  the  Toiads  .been  in  goiod  condition, 
this  gentleman  stated  (himself  a  large  fruit-grower  and  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Science),  12,000  barrels  would  have 
been  teamed  to  Toronto  and  consumers  would  be  paying  only 
$2.50  per  barrel. 

"  Aloog  Dundas  Street,  he  said,  nine  fanms  have  recently 
been  divided  into  garden  and  fruit  farms,  comiprising  from 
ten  to  fifty  acres  each.  Next  spring  these  farms  will  be 
planted  with  strawherries,  raspherries',  ciurrants,  cherries, 
pears  and  apples,  together  with  all  kind  of  garden  vegetables, 
potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  etc. 

"  If  the  roads  are  impi-oved,  delivery  will  be  miade  each 
morning  before  7  a.m.,  in  good  condition,  to  the  retailer. 

He  pointed  out  that  in^  England  and  France  farmers  haul 
their  produce  to  large  cities,  as  far  as  &0  miles,  by  motor- 
trucks, and  take  loads  of  from  four  to  six  tons.  One  of  the 
leading  fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  is  at  present 
in  Europe  investigating  the  possibilities  of  securing  trucks  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  'useid  in  case  tihe  good  roads  by-law  is  car- 
ried. 

"  For  every  dollar's  worth  the  farmer  sells,  ihe  added,  tihe 
consumers  now  pay  at  least  $1.50,  the  differen.ce  going  to  the 
express  companies  and  other  middlemen.  Is  it  any  wonder," 
he  asked,,  "  that  the  people  of  Toronto  pay  dear  for  their  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  complain  that  they  only  receive  second- 
class  stuff.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  prodiuce  in 
Toronto  in  good  shape.  Tihe  .jolting  of  the  wagons  ruin  the 
fruit  and  vegetables,  so  that  all  produce  outside  a  very  narrow 
limit  miust  be  shipped  in  by  rail." 


That  is  what  the  people  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  eveiT  other 
province  ihave  to  meet  and  rectify.  Bad  roads  prevent  farmers 
from  bringing  their  produce  to  market  regularly.  They  dis- 
co'urage  the  production  of  the  foodstuffs'  that  have  to  be 
marketed  fresh.  As  a  consequence  prices  ihave  risen  emor- 
miously  and  the  consuming  public  are  not  getting  value  for 
their  money. 

In  Montreal  La  Pi-essc  has  for  weeks  been  ediuoating  the 
public  to  the  good  'roads  idea.  That  it  is  receiving  S'upport 
in  its  gO'Od  work  'is  shown  'by  the  letters  and  phioto>graph'&  of 
hoirrible  examples  with  whicih  it  has  been  'inundated.  The 
slogan  of  cheap  transpiortation  from  the  farmer's  door  has 
been  t'aken  up.  It  should  re-echo  from  one  end  of  Canada  to 
the  other. 


AN  OVERDUE  REPORT 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance Creates  a  New  Record  for  Late 
Appearance. 


OMCE  a  year  the  Dominion  Government  pubMsihes  and 
circulates  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  and  the  information  contained  therein 
is  of  the  utmost  imiportance  and  value  to  all  interested  in 
the  various  kiuids  of  insurance  being  transacted  itlhroughout 
the  Dominion  under  licenses  issued  by  the  federal  authorities. 

It  is  important  that  the  general  insuring  public  s'hoiild 
know  what  the  record  of  the  various  classes  of  business  has 
been,  and  the  tables  presen'ted  in  the  Blue  Book  sihow  this 
elaborately,  and  yet  as  simply  as  it  is  possible  to  do;  indeed, 
in  this  respect  the  Canadian  Government  set  a  good  examiple 
and  may  well  be  proud  of  'the  work  of  their  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  genc'ral  insuring  public 
should  have  the  record  of  the  experience,  standing  and  re- 
sources of  the  com'panies  compiled  in  a  uniform,  intelligent 
and  readily  comprehensible  manner.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary when  it  is  known  that  the  anu'ual  sitatements  issued  by 
the  comipanies  to  their  siharehol'ders  altogether  lack  uniformity, 
and  are  frequently  very  misleading.  In  this  re'spect  the  Gov- 
ernment 'Blue  Book  is  the  only  authentic  source  of  adequate 
and  reliable  iniformiation.  One  has  only  to  superficially  com- 
pare the  annual  statem'ents  O'f  s'omie  Canadian  companies 
issuc'd  at  itlhe  close  of  the  year's  business  with  'the  sworn  'and 
supervised  statements  published  in  the  Blue  Book  to  observe 
considerable  dissimilarity  between  the  two,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  the  statements  issued  by  the  comipanies  to  the 
public  present  them  in  a  much  more  favorable  ligiht  than 
is  shown  by  the  Government  'returns. 

In  the  absence  oif  any  law  requiring  iu'surance  companies 
to  issue  uniform,  acicounts  on  a  'Clear  and  simple  formula,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  Government  Blue  Bo'ok  should  be 
promptly  'issued,  lau'd  be  available  at  the  earliest  piosslble 
nuoment;  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  that  point. 

It  is,  therefore,  somewlhlat  S'tartling  to  have  to  record  'that 
tihis  interesting  and  very  ne'cessary  Blue  Book  for  the  year 
1909  was  'distribute'd  from  Ottawa  on  Dec.  7th,  or  three  weeks 
before  'the  oomplietion  -of  another  year! 

The  Association,  througih  the  Ins-urance  Oomm'ittee,  took 
O'ccasio'n  eighteen  months  ago  to  lay  the  mlatter  before  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  then  urged  that  so  important  a  work 
should  be  given  to  'the  puhlic  'at  a  miueli  earlier  date,  and  the 
only  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  1909  Blue  Book  was 
receivc'd  at  a  later  date  in  the  'succeeding  year  than  in  any 
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of  its  predecesisors.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coiunicil, 
on  Dec.  ISth,  1910,  t'lie  In'surance  Commiittiee  was  onice  again 
c'hiarged  wiith  tbe  duty  vt  tak'ing  all  possible  measures  to 
lead  the  Government  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  work 
very  mucih  earlier  in  the  year;  they  will  endeavor  to  secure 
the  co-operation  lof  o'tlher  commerciiai  boidies  and  the  Insurance 
Associations  in  support  of  the  reform  and  to  create  an  agita- 
tion which  will  show  the  Government  that  there  is  a  well 
grounded  and  general  demand  for  it. 

Our  contemporary,  Office  and  Field,  of  Dee.  1.5th,  1910,  has 
already  taken  up  the  cudgels,  and  a  leader  of  that  iss'ue  puts 
the  whole  subject  so  tersely  tihat  we  offer  no  apology  for 
quoting  the  following  extracts:  — 

"  But  the  report  of  the  Insuriance  Depairtment  is  intended 
to  be  much  more  than  a  wiork  of  refereuice  to  be  used  in 
future  years.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  business  done  in  Canada,  a 
final  autlhority  on  the  standing  of  the  companies,  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  faults  andi  virtues  whicih  tend  to  in- 
fluence the  public  in  its  life  insiuranice.  It  is  the  official  form 
of  the  country's  gUardiiansihip  of  the  people's  welfare,  the  net 
results  of  Government  control  and  the  viisitole  oversigihit  which 
the  country  exercises  for  the  pTotection  of  the  public.  It  is 
undoubtedly  interesting  to  be  able  to  know,  in  1911,  that  the 
Blank  Oomipany  was  a  substantial  affair  in  1909,  that  the 
business  done  two  years  ago,  the  S'tanding  of  tihe  securities 
and  investments,  the  expenditure  and'  dividends,  were  most 
satisfactory — ^^but  it  would  .be  muoh  more  valuable  to  know  all 
that  the  following  year  after  ttoat  whidh  the  report  covers. 

"  There  is  always  a  lack  of  interest  in  ancient  'history,  and 
in  the  'hustle  of  modern  life  tihings  quickly  become  ancient 
history.  Events  of  1909  are  forgotten  except  by  the  news- 
papers, in  1911.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  the  general  pub- 
lic that  a  company  was  of  a  certain  kind  two  years  ago,  that 
its  financial  figures  were  thus  and  so.  What  the  people  want 
to  know  is  what  this  company  is  like  now,  or  recently.  And 
in  the  present  lack  of  s'ufficient  proof  to  the  icontrary,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  that  information.  They  pay  to  get  it, 
not  for  filling  the  shelf  space  in  the  reference  libraries  for 
learned  articles  and  prize  debates;  they  pay  for  a  Blue  Book 
on  tHeir  desks  when  it  will  be  of  immediate  use.  It  is  not 
researcih  that  the  department  is  instituted  to  indulge  in.  The 
insurance  report  is  a  matter  of  husiness,  that  and  nothing  else. 
Siome  mathematical  genius  would  collect  for  us  the  figures 
and  sell  them  to  some  magazine,  wihich  would  be  found  in  tlie 
reference  library  whenever  we  wanted  it.  And  it  would  cost 
us  nothing. 

"  Figures  of  more  than  a  year  ol'd  are  igniored  by  the  House 
Committees,  except  upon  special  resolution.  The  public  should 
be  considered  as  having  the  same  desires  as  its  representa- 
tives." 


GERMAN  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 


In  Munich  has  been  Developed  a  System  of  Industrial 
Training  through  Continuation  Schools, 
which  has  attained  Excellent 
Results. 


THE  training  of  the  youth  for  useful  industrial  pursuits 
has  been  advanced  to  a  high  stage  of  efficiency  in 
Munich,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  George  Kerchen- 
steiner,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.    Nowhere  have  trade 
schools  and  continuation    classes    been    so   successful.  The 
remarkable  success  achieved  in  this  kind  of  education  was 


described  by  tue  great  Bavarian  educator  in  a  recent  news- 
paper interview: 

Munich  has  a  pcpulaticn  of  half  a  million.  M  contains  no 
less  than  fi<fty-two  continuation  schools,  so-called,  in  which 
nine  thousand  pupils  receive  instruction.  These  nine  thou- 
sand pupils  divide  their  time  between  the  school  and  the 
trade  or  factory  work  they  are  engaged  in.  Obviously  a  system 
of  this  kind  would  be  absolutely  impossible  apart  from 
the  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  the  employers  of  lahor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  schools  are  not  iprimarily  Government  institutions. 
For  every  one  of  the  fifty-odd  specialized  departments  there 
is  an  organization  of  the  men  who  employ  labor  in  that  trade, 
which  acts  as  a  board  of  control,  providing  material,  recom- 
mending teachers,  arranging  courses,  examining  into  results. 
Practically  every  important  business  man  in  Munich  is  a 
member  of  one  or  another  of  these  bodies. 

In  his  interview  Dr.  Kerchensteiner  illustrated  the  kind 
of  instruction  given  by  reference  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
coppersmiths.  It  may  toe  divided  into  two  parts:  that  por- 
tion which  is  peculiar  to  the  trade  of  the  coppersmith,  and 
that  which  is  common  to  all  the  departments.  The  course 
covers  four  years,  and  includes  in  the  first  year  a  study  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  apprentice's  contract,  and  physiology 
and  hygiiene,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  avoidance  of  danger  in  the  coppersmith's  trade. 
In  the  second  year  there  is  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
the  trade  of  the  coppersmith;  the  standing  of  the  craft  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  up-growth  of  present  trades  and 
labor  organizations:  along  with  the  strongest  possible  em- 
phasis upon  the  relations  of  master,  journeyman,  and  appren- 
tice. The  third  year  is  devoted  to  what  is  called  citizen  lore, 
a  branch  which  is  common  to  all  courses,  and  is  usually  known 
on  this  side  of  the  water  as  civics.  The  fourth  year  covers  a 
comprehensive  study  of  trade  and  commerce,  Germany's  place 
in  the  world  of  trade  and  the  world  of  culture,  Germany's 
colonies,  and  a  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  of  the 
day  in  the  light  of  social  laws. 

The  ten  hours  a  week  which  these  young  people  thus 
devote  to  school  work  are  allotted  as  follows: — An  hour  goes 
to  reckoning  and  book-keeping,  an  hour  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing, an  hour  to  citizen  and  life  lore,  an  hour  to  religious  in- 
struction, and  six  hours  to  tedhnical  work,  theoretical  and 
practical  and  to  drawing.  The  technical  work  involves  the 
actual  working  out,  either  in  miniature,  or,  if  possible,  in  real 
materials,  of  every  important  process  or  method  in  his  trade. 
Drawing  is  so  strongly  emphasized  that  "the  students  must 
draw  everything  they  are  to  construct,  and  must  construct 
everything  they  draw." 

There  are  several  features  of  this  system  which  are  worthy 
of  close  consideration.  One  is  the  fact  that  attendance  is 
compulsory.  Every  calling  from  which  twenty  apprentices 
seek  instruction  is  given  a  school  of  its  own,  so  that  there 
is  accommodation  for  everyone  desiring  it.  Again,  many  of 
the  employers  actually  pay  the  boys  in  full  for  the  time  they 
spend  in  the  school.  These  men  evidently  believe  that  the 
boys'  gain  is  their  gain.  Further,  there  is  a  whole  system 
of  domestic  science  schools  for  girls,  attendance  being  com- 
pulsory, where  "everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  German 
home  is  taught  for  three  hours  per  week."  The  doctor  does 
not  believe  in  co-operation.  "Boys,"  he  says,  "like  physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  all  exact  sciences  and  constructive 
work.  Girls  like  applied  art,  social  sciences,  literature,  and 
languages."  In  drawing  he  found  that  the  girls  had  less 
liking  and  ability  for  perspective  work  than  for  decorative 
design,  and  the  boys  vice  versa. 

Another  feature  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  system. 
It  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  includes  schools  for  traders, 
builders,  engravers,  wood-workers,  butchers,  gardeners,  gold- 
smiths, chimney-sweeps,  druggists,  photographers,  coachmen. 
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and  many  more.  It  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  seeks  to 
make  its  students  men  as  well  as  craftsmen.  In  other  words 
it  combines  the  advantages  of  a  technical  and  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  instruction  given  aims  at  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  each  trade  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  means  employed  by  man  in  the  upbuilding  of  society. 
Every  industrial  group  within  the  community  is  thus  seen 
in  its  true  relation  to  others,  the  interests  of  all  being  in- 
extricably woven  together  in  a  single  fabric.  In  short,  these 
schools  aim  at  teaching  the  students  not  only  how  to  get  their 
living,  but  also  how  the  world  gets  its  living.  An  insight 
into  this  latter  question  is  the  essential  thing  in  a  liberal 
education. 


A  BRITISH  TRADE  MARK 


To  Make  it  Possible  for  a  Purchaser  to  Identify  Goods 
Made  in  Britain  or  the  Colonies  is  the  Object 
of  the  British  Trade  Mark. 


ADMITTING  that  for  sentimental  and  other  reasons  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
Beyond  the  Seas  would  prefer  to  buy  goods  from  their 
fellow-countrymen  rather  than  from  foreigners,  the  proposal 
to  adopt  a  uniform  trade  mark  whereby  the  British  origin 
of  goods  would  be  at  once  apparent,  has  a  commercial  interest 
for  us  which  is  as  broad  as  the  Empire. 

To  adopt  a  trade  mark,  register  it,  license  its  use  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  advertise  it,  is  tihe  idea  of  the  originators 
of  the  movement.  The  idea  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Glas- 
gow Chamber  of  Comimerce,  and  was  later  subscribed  to  by 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
proposal  should  be  handed  over  to  some  organization  which 
would  represent  all  bodies,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the 
other  Britisih  States.  The  British  Empire  League  was  asked 
to  organize  the  work,  and  it  has  accepted  the  task.  The 
objects  aimed  at  are  these: 

1.  To  provide  a  simple,  practical  and  definite  means  of 
identification  of  British  manufactures  and  produce,  which 
wall  show  clearly  the  particular  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
which  these  goods  are  produced. 

2.  To  divert  to  the  Colonies  the  home  country's  foreign 
source  of  food  supplies. 

3.  To  effectually  stop  foreign  manufacturers  from  fraudul- 
ently placing  names  or  trade  marks  of  British  manufactures, 
or  names  of  British  places,  upon  goods  which  have  not  been 
manufactured  within  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  stop  British  traders  from  selling,  as  British  goods, 
what  are  actually  of  foreign  manufacture. 

With  the  statement  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  its  productive  capacity,  the  argu- 
ment for  the  proper  marking  of  British  goods  is  worked  out  as 
follows : 

"It  is  a  popular  belief  that  foreign  goods  must  be  cheaper 
or  of  better  value  than  home  goods  to  obtain  an  entry  into 
our  markets.  Investigation  proves  that  this  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

"The  foreigner  receives  as  much  consideration  and  as  good 
a  price  as  the  home  producer.  Foreign  goods  of  the  same 
quality  and  the  same  kind  command  the  same  price  as  home 
goods.  Foreign  goods  of  a  higher  quality  command  a  higher 
price,  and  foreign  goods  of  a  lower  quality  receive  a  lower 
price- — lin  neither  case  because  they  are  foreign,  but  because 
they  are  of  a  higher  or  of  a  lower  quality.  In  other  words, 
when  the  merchant  purchases  a  line  of  goods,  he  seldom,  if 


ever,  considers  whether  these  goods  are  British  or  foreign, 
and,  unfortunately,  the  same  lack  of  consiideration  is  shown, 
by  the  consumer." 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  to  form  a  great  Association,  com- 
prising manufacturers  and  merchants  throughout  the  Emipire. 
A  retail  dealer  who  belongs  to  the  Association  can  use  the 
trade  mark  on  British  goods,  but  not  on  those  goods  fwhich 
are  made  by  a  firm  outside  the  Association.  Thus  it  is  be- 
lieved that  every  manufacturer  will  pay  the  small  annual 
fee  for  membership  and  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  trade 
mark. 

The  fund  raised  from  members'  fees  will  be  used  to  adver- 
tise the  trade  mark  and  to  expose  and  secure  the  punishment 
of  fraudulent  markings. 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  the  power  of  the  retail  con- 
sumer, and  it  is  to  him  or  to  her  that  the  British  producer 
and  manufacturer  should  look  for  support.  The  indifference' 
of  the  British  consumer  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  systematic 
expenditure  on  advertising — advertising  being  accepted  as  the- 
best  means  of  promoting  sales.  The  most  ignorant  consumer 
thus  being  in  a  position  to  clearly  identify  British  Empire- 
goods,  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  these  goods  will  be- 
created;  the  foreigner  would  then  require  to  sell  his  goods  con- 
siderably cheaper  to  induce  the  consumer  to  give  him  his. 
support. 

The  result  of  these  simple  proposals  will  be  far-reacMng 
indeed.  It  is  well  known  that,  given  a  genuine  demand,  it  is 
only  a  questiion  of  time  to  have  that  demand  met;  conse- 
quently, if  the  consumer  demands  British  Empire  goods,  the 
British  Empire  must  eventually  meet  that  demand.  Further, 
this  increased  demand  for  Colonial  produce  will  create  a  flow 
of  British  capital  to  the  Colonies  to  enable  the  latter  to  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Empire  League,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Avebury,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"  That  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
it  is  desirable  that  a  Trade  Mark,  to  be  known  as  the  British 
Empire  Trade  Mark,  be  established  under  proper  control  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  products  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire." 

"  That  the  British  Empire  Trade  Mark  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  council  to  be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Eimpire  League  in  association  with  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  such  other  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
bodies  as  may  be  determined." 

"  That  a  council  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  constitution,  together  with  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  guidance,  and  to  establish  a  guarantee  fund 
of  such  an  amount  as  may  be  deemed  by  them  to  be  necessary." 

A  strong  committee  was  formed  to  forward  the  move- 
ment. 


Varnish  Men  in  Convention. 

The  represemtatives  of  the  Internatioinal  Varnish  Company 
were  in  convention  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto  on  Dec.  19'tih 
and  20th.  The  past  year's  business  wa>s  gone  over,  and  sug- 
gestions and  plans  for  1911  were  disouissed. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  the  repre- 
sentatives made  a  presentation  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Ebersole,  the 
general  manager,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  staff.  Following  the  presentation,  the  manage- 
ment and  representatives  retireid  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  where 
the  annual  hajnquet  took  place.  The  extra  number  of  chairs 
placed  around  ithe  table  was  significant  of  the  continual  growth 
and  progress  of  this  company.  The  banquet,  which  was  miade 
gay  and  lively  with  toasts,  speeches,  songs  and  stories,  was 
concluded  by  a  theatre  party. 
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A  Shipping  Scene  at  St.  John 


A  CANADIAN  WINTER  PORT 


By  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson 

With  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  St.  John  with  its  fine  harbor  and 
excellent  facilities  comes  into  its  own.    A  fine  record  of  business  development. 


THE  winter-port  business  in  St.  John,  N.B.,  is  now  in  full 
swing.    The  big  ocean  steamers  are  leaving  the  port 
each  week  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  grain 
from  Wes-tern  Canada,  and  manufactured  goods  from  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada  and  Western  United  States. 

Looking  at  the  great  activity  of  the  port  to-day,  with  its 
large  docks,  grain  elevators,  vast  railway  terminals,  etc.,  and 
with  six  or  seven  ocean  liners  tied  up  to  the  different  docks 
at  the  one  time,  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  site  of  the  present  activity  consisted  of  one  or  two  old 
wharves  and  an  immense  stretch  of  undeveloped  shore.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  winteriport  business,  however,  this 
was  quickly  changed,  and  is  being  changed  year  by  year  as 
the  development  of  the  port  demands  additional  facilities. 

The  port  of  St.  John  is  to  Canada  in  winter  what  Montreal 
is  in  summer — ^the  natural  outlet  for  its  products. 

It  was  not  until  the  winter  season  of  189i6-7  that  the 
advantages  of  Canada  were  recognized.  In  that  year  the 
Federal  Government  was  induced  to  subsidize  the  Beaver  Line 
of  steamers  to  carry  mails  to  St.  John  instead  of  to  Portland, 
Maine,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past.  The  first  steamer  to 
open  the  service  was  the  old  "Lake  Superior."  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation  that  this  subsidy  was  granted;  there 
was  much  opposition  to  the  idea  of  diverting  the  trade  from 
Portland,  Maine.  From  the  first,  however,  the  citizens  of  iSt. 
John  were  confident  that  this  port  was  the  natural  outlet  for 
Canada's  trade,  and  immediately  undertook  the  construction 
of  wharves  and  warehouses.  The  city  continued  building  to 
meet  the  always  increasing  demands  of  the  trade  until  up- 
wards of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  has  been  spent. 


These  demands,  however,  became  so  great  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  trade,  that  it  was  beyond  the  financial  ability  of 
the  city  to  meet  them,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  now  con- 
structing great  wharves  and  warehouses  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

Increasing  Facilities  and  Business. 

One  large  wharf  capable  of  accommodating  three  ocean 
steamers  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  available  for  this 
season's  business.  It  will  relieve  to  some  extent  the  con- 
gestion of  the  past  few  years,  when  it  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  two  or  three  steamers  tied  up  beside  each  other,  re- 
ceiving cargo  at  the  different  berths. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  value  of  exports  through 
the  poi't  of  St.  John  since  1897-8,  give  an  idea  of  the 
development  of  this  port: 

1897-  1898    $4,848,768 

1898-  1899   7,176,246 

1899-  1900    10,567,051 

1900-  1901    6,704,039 

1901-  1902    10,403,617 

1902-  1903    14,503,747 

1903-  1904    16,630,116 

1904-  1905    14,879,479 

1905-  1906    23,337,505 

1906-  1907    19,623,508 

1907-  1908    23,541,537 

1908-  1909    24,564,840 

1909-  1910    24,030,007 
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chased  by  his  company  at  St.  John  harbor  east,  made  the 
statement  that  almost  before  facilities  could  be  provided  to 
handle  it  the  freight  from  the  west  would  be  coming  over  the 
new  transcontinental  railway  to  St.  John  for  export.  Con- 
struction work  on  facilities  for  this  railway  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring. 

As  a  result  of  this  railway  development,  and  the  assurance 
that  St.  John  is  to  have  a  dry-dock  and  a  ship-repairing  plant, 
there  is  great  activity  in  real  estate.  A  great  deal  of  property 
has  changed  hands  during  the  past  month  or  two.  Business 
men  from  Ottawa  and  Montreal  have  recently  purchased  valu- 
able sites  in  St.  John,  and  several  large  manuifacturing  con- 
cerns have  made  arrangements  for  sites,  warehouses,  etc.,  in 
this  city. 


Ocean  Liners  in  Harbor 

This  winter-port  business  has,  of  course,  brought  other 
business  with  it.    Manufacturers  in  St.  John  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  it  as  giving  them  the  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of 
water  freight  for  their  manu- 
factures,  to   European,  West 
Indies    and    South  African 
ports,  and  also  for  bringing 
in  such  raw  materials  as  they 
may  import.    In  this  respect 
they  are  not  confined  to  the 
winter  season,  as  several  of 
the   lines   are   now  running 
steamers  to  St.  John  all  the 
year  round. 


Importance  of  Location. 

Ever  since  these  trans- At- 
lantic services  were  started  ■ 
manufacturing  in  St.  John 
has  been  going  ahead  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Small  in- 
dustries that  were  barely  pay- 
ing expenses  are  now  among 
the  largest  dividend  payers  in 
Canada.  The  all-importunt  in 
mianufacturing  is  location! 
The  man  or  business  ent  er- 
prise  hoping  to  win,  cannot 
ence  unnecessarily  handicapped 


A  Business  Street  in  St.  John 


enter  the  fight  for  exist- 
by  the  want  of  facilities 
that  secure  economy  of  production  and  dis'tribution.  It  is  just 
these  facilities  that  have  made  the  manufacturer  in  St.  John 
successful;  he  is  located  where  natural  and  not  artificial  con- 
ditions enable  him  to  prosper. 

C.  P.  R.  Stretching  Out. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (has  just  comipleted  the 
purchase  lof  some  four  city  blocks  on  Main  and  Mill  Sts.,  upon 
wliicih,  it  is  stated,  they  intend  putting  up  large  freigiht  sbeds 
and  a  new  railway  depot.  The  land  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor,  and  it  is  understood  the  additional  facilities  are 
required  to  take  care  of  their  Nova  'Scotia  business  in  connec- 
tion with  their  purchase  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 
and  Steamship  Line. 

The  C.  P.  R.  has  also  acquired  control  of  some  forty 
acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  St.  John  harbor,  where  they 
will  make  large  expenditures  to  provide  additional  trackage. 

President  C.  M.  Hays,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  on  a  recent  visit  to  St.  John  to  inspe",t  the  site  pur- 


A  FORESTRY  CONVENTION. 

AS  short  a  time  ago  as  the  year  1900  the  subject  of 
scientific  forest  protection  was  practically  unknown  in 
Canada,  but  events  have  moved  so  rapidly  that  the 
announcement  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  issued  a  call  for 
a  Dominion  Forestry  Convention,  to  meet  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation in  the  city  of  Que- 
bec, January  18th  and  19th. 
1911,  has  resulted  in  such  an 
amount  of  interest  being 
aroused  that  it  is  now  practi- 
cally assured  that  a  great 
working  convention  will  be 
the  result. 

As  the  result  of  previous 
convention  and  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciations and  similar  organiza- 
tions the  public  mind  has  been 
considerably  aroused  on  the 
question  of  conservation,  and 
the  aim  of  this  convention 
will  be  to  point  out  practical 
ways  in  which  this  aroused 
and  enlightened  public  opinion 
can  work  to  save  Canada's 
forests  and  all  that  depend 
upon  them. 

Upon  the  maintenance  of  forests  on  the  non-arable  lands 
about  the  iheadwaters  of  our  streams  depend  the  evenness  of 
flow,  the  water-powers  and  the  navigation  capacities  of  our 
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rivers.  Hence  arises  the  importance  of  the  forests  to  the 
manufacturer  for  his  power  and  to  the  shipper  who  uses  the 
waters  of  rivers  and  canals  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 
Agriculture  is  badly  affected  by  too  close  cutting,  and  much 
more  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  our  forests. 

The  railways  need  ties  and  lumber,  the  mines  the  props 
without  which  mining  cannot  be  carried  on.  Cities  need 
power  and  good  water.  People  need  hunting  and  recreation 
grounds  and  health  resorts. 

The  tourist  travel  to  a  well-forested  back-country  will  be 
an  immense  trade,  bringing  millions  into  Canada  -when  pro- 
perly developed.    These  are  apart  from  the  first  use  of  the 


On  this  board  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher  and  Messrs.  William  Little,  E.  G.  Joly  de 
L'otbiniere,  E.  Stewart,  H.  M.  Price,  Ellwood  Wilson,  G.  C. 
Piehe,  Alex.  MaciLaurin,  and  Carl  Riordon.  Ontario  is  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Aubrey  White,  Deputy  Minister  of  Crown 
Lands;  Hiram  Robinson,  Thomas  Southworth,  J.  B.  Miller, 
Hon.  W.  A.  Charlton,  Gordon  C.  Edwards,  and  Dr.  B.  B. 
Fernow.  Mr.  Camptoell,  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestry, 
is  a  director,  as  also  Mr.  W.  B.  Snowball,  of  New  Brunswick, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Whitman,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Stevenson, 
of  Manitoba.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  further. 
Their  names  in  their  several  provinces  are  sufficient.  The 


New  Canadian  Citizens  Entering  the  Port  of  St.  John 


forest — that  of  providing  fuel,  logs  for  the  sawmills  and  the 
raw  material  for  furniture  factories,  wagon  factories,  handle 
factories,  and  a  hundred  other  industries. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation,  of  which  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton  is  chairman,  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Quebec  the  same 
week,  so  that  there  will  be  a  gathering  of  experts  and  ad- 
ministrators to  give  the  statistics  and  the  technical  side, 
while  the  Forestry  Convention  will  translate  these  into  prac- 
tical work  and  show  what  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  Canada  should  do  to  save  and  develop  the  great  asset  this 
country  has  in  her  forests. 

The  names  connected  with  this  convention  show  how  the 
conservation  idea  is  gripping  Canadians.  His  Excellency  Earl 
Grey  is  patron  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association;  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  honorary  president;  Senator  W.  C.  Ed- 
wards, one  of  Canada's  foremost  lumbermen,  is  president;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Y.  Chown,  of  Queen's  University,  vice-president. 
The  Ministers  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  different  provinces  are 
territorial  vice-presidents,  as  is  also  the  Archbishop  of  Mont- 
real.  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  M.P.,  is  also  one  of  the  directors. 


secretary,  to  whom  all  enquiries  may  be  addressed,  is  Mr- 
James  Lawler,  Canadian  Building,  Ottawa. 

The  Premier  of  Quebec,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabine't  are  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  this, 
matter. 

Hon.  Jules  Ailard,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  is- 
personally  looking  after  the  details  in  conjunction  with  sl 
committee  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  rail- 
ways have  granted  special  rates,  and  altogether  the  meeting: 
in  the  oity  of  Queibec,  January  18-20,  promises  to  be  one  of  the- 
most  important  ever  held  in  Canada. 


As  in'dioating  the  efforts  being  miade  by  tihe  United  States- 
to  secure  a  full  share  of  .South  American  trade,  it  is  announced 
that  a  new  steamsihip  line  widl  commience  operating  between 
New  Orleans  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  this  year.  The  line 
will  be  subsid'izfd  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
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HOW   TO  SECURE  GOOD  GOVERN- 
MENT 


To  Interest  the  University  in  Civic  Problems  and  to 
Elect  Good  School  Boards  are  the  Surest 
Means  of  Good  Government. 


AN  interesting  contribution  to  tlie  subject  of  civic  govern- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Frank  Beer  in  a  report  to 
the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  recently.  Mr.  Beer  represented  that  body  at  the 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
held  at  Buffalo.  The  conference  was  attended  by  represen- 
tative men  from  many  United  States  cities,  while  Montreal 
and  Toronto  were  also  represented. 

"The  dominant  note  of  the  Conference,"  Mr.  Beer  reported, 
"was  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  citizens  to  realize  and 
exercise  their  citizenship.  Not  'better  government,'  but  'self- 
government'  was  a  phrase  frequently  heard.  In  other  words, 
to  achieve  self-government  is  the  first  step  toward  better  gov- 
ernment. The  experience  of  many  cities  is  that  political 
machines,  ward  rings  and  secret  fraternal  societies  are  able 
by  their  better  organization  to  defeat  the  best  effort  of  dis- 
interested citizens.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  we  know 
anj-thing  about  that  in  Toronto.  The  first  object,  therefore, 
of  many  experienced  workers  is  not  to  organize  new  societies, 
however  worthy  their  object  might  be,  but  to  rouse  to  greater 
1  efficiency  existing  organizations  whose  object  directly  or  in- 
^  directly  is  the  betterment  of  city  life  or  civic  government. 
To  this  end  some  daring  experiments  are  being  tried.  For 
instance,  in  Milwaukee  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time 
in  the  City  Hall  at  which  the  heads  of  the  several  civic 
departments  give  addresses  upon  tlieir  work.  The  meetings 
are  well  attended  by  representative  citizens,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  city  employees  is  distinctly  good,  stimulating  them 
to  give  of  their  very  best  to  citizens  no  longer  indifferent 
and  inappreciative  of  good  work.  The  election  of  a  Socialist 
Mayor  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  increased  public 
\  interest  in  city  government,  but  behind  the  city's  awakening 
was  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  a  band  of  enthusiastic 
1  university  extension  workers  and  public  spirited  professors. 
I  Columbia  University  is  exercising  the  same  influence  in  New 
York,  and  to-day  New  York  enjoj^s  the  best  government  in 
thirty  years,  and  a  quickening  of  the  public  conscience  which 
is  rspidly  being  translated  into  action. 

"Many  workers  voiced  the  conviction  that  greater  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men 
and  women  forming  the  Boards  of  Education  in  our  cities. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  no  permanent  reform  can  be 
effected  in  any  city  until  the  school  board  is  composed  of  men 
commanding  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  elect 
them,  and  the  respect  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  under 
their  care.  Needless  to  add,  this  can  be  won  only  by  com- 
petency and  disinterestedness.  The  election  of  incompetent 
and  self-seeking  men  to  these  positions  lowers  not  only  the 
standard  of  teachers  and  inspectors,  but  has  a  directly  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  boys  and  girls.  The  loss  of  respect  for 
those  over  them  results  in  the  development  of  the  lower,  in- 
stead of  the  higher  qualities  of  habit  and  character. 

"These,  then,  are  my  oruly  two  messages  to  the  Toronto 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association: 

"First — Get  into  closer  touch  with  the  university  of  which 
we  are  all  so  proud.  Spare  no  trouble  to  get  the  university 
in  closer  touch  with  the  city  and  its  problems.  Rightly  dir- 
ected, the  influence  of  the  University  of  Toronto  can  do  more 


for  the  betterment  of  our  city  than  any  other  society  or  organ- 
ization. Public  opinion  can  be  influenced  by  a  great  intel- 
lectual centre,  such  as  a  university  is,  and  it  may  be  the 
privilege  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  to  unite 
the  theoretical  with  the  practical  in  a  great  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  city  government  in  Toronto. 

"The  second  message  is  to  take  a  much  greater  interest 
\  in  the  selection  of  the  members  composing  our  school  board. 
No  city  board  is  of  greater  importance  and  none  is  being  so 
neglected.  Many  of  the  problems  that  bother  us  to-day  would 
be  solved  automatically  to-morrow  if  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  our  boys  received  the  care  we  give  to  the  business 
of  money-making.  When  the  making  of  good  citizens  appeals 
to  us  as  being  of  equal  importance  with  the  making  of  good 
carpets,  good  underclothing,  good  baby-carriages  and  good 
picture  molding,  the  solution  of  many  of  our  social  problems 
will  be  in  sight." 


REVIVAL  OF  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

THERE  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  considerable 
effort  in  various  idirections  tending  towards  restoration 
in  part  at  least  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  so 
familiar  to  all  students  of  earlier  English  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.  That  such  efforts  are  countenanced- by  authority 
is  made  clear  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Wandsworth  Educa- 
tion Committee,  which  has  issued  a  special  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  appears  desirous  of  obtaining  support  from  other 
London  Councils.  This  plan,  it  should  be  observed,  is  quite 
distinct  from,  though  in  sympathy  with,  the  efforts  of  various 
trade  organizations  to  encourage  systematic  apprenticeship. 

The  commiittee's  plan  lis  to  elaborate  such  a  sdheme  as 
will  enable  deserving  boys  and  girls  to  learn,  under  proper 
conditions  and  imimediately  after  they  leave  sohool,  some  suit- 
able trade  or  occupation,  to  be  approved  or  selected  where 
possible  by  the  parents.  According  to  this  plan  boys  or  girls 
who  gain  seholars'hips  sho-uld  first  have  tlhe  option  of  choosing 
a  tecihnicai  or  purely  scholastic  training.  Other  cihiidren  wiho 
have  not  won  schoiarsbips  after  passing  the  school  age,  have 
the  same  privilege  of  choice,  at  least  so  far  as  vacancies  for 
trade  training  can  be  found  them.  In  the  case  of  these  latter, 
any  premium  which  may  be  required  by  the  employer  would 
be  advanced  by  the  Ediucation  Commiittee,  and  refunded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  parents  in  agreed  instalments. 

It  is  advocated  that  for  apprentices  the  school  age  should 
be  raised  to  whatever  age  is  considered  necessary  in  each 
trade  for  the  learning  of  that  particiular  trade  and  completion 
of  the  proper  term  of  appreniticeship.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  observant,  economic  thinkeirs  claim'  that 
the  ranks  of  the  unemipJoyed,  and  of  those  otherwise  depend- 
ing upon  the  State,  are  recruited  very  'largely  from  those  boys 
wiho  are  taken  from  school  the  moment  they  reach-ihe  mini- 
mum age  fixed  by  law  even  wlhen  no  employment  for  them 
is  available,  and  are  allowed  from  that  time  on  to  loaf  about 
the  streets  picking  up  only  such  casual  work  as  may  present 
itself. 

Suggested  Conditions  of  Educational  Apprenticeships. 

It  is  advocated  that  aTrangements  be  made  so  that  a  boy 
or  a  girl  can  learn  the  trade  of  his  choice  in  working  con- 
ditions, and  under  the  supervision  of  the  employer's  own 
foremen.  In  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  it  will  be  an  essential 
condition  that  time  shall  be  allowed  where  desired  for  after- 
noon classes  on  one  or  two  days  each  week,  so  that  theory 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  In  other  respects  appren- 
tices would  work  the  customary  hours  of  the  chosen  trade,  and 
in  every  case  would  stop  work  in  time  to  attend  evening 
classes  in  technical  subjects. 
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Official  Inspection. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  siuch  apprerntices  sho'uld  be  subject 
to  inspectioin  by  a  represen'tative  of  the  Education  Oommittee, 
and  that  the  inspector  sihould  satisfy  himiself  that  the  con- 
ditlons  lOf  ennployment  and  training  are  .being  reasonably 
carried  out  on  both  sides;  wihii©  in  addition  ithe  employer 
siho'uld  repoTt  twice  a  year  as  to  the  oomduct,  punctuality  and 
progress  oi  the  apprentice. 

Technical  Schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  effect  of  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan  as  outlineid  will  be  to  increase  further  the  supply  of 
students  for  the  eiveniing  classes  of  Municipal  Technical 
Schiooils.  Tliese  institutions  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  are  being  more  and  more  iheartily  siupported 
by  public  opinion  and  by  associated  or  individual  employers 
in  the  various  trades  affected.  The  Birmingham  Municipal 
Teclmieal  School,  with  some  2,500  pupils  on  the  rolls,  has  been 
obliged  to  un'dertake  a  considerable  enlargement  of  its  already 
extensive  premises,  and  has  also  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
entries  to  the  elementary  classes  by  imposing  an  examanatiom, 
so  t'hat  only  the  more  Intelligent  applicants  are  adimitted.  The 
general  inauguration  of  systematic  apprentices'hip  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  desiring 
tedhnical  education,  and  should  also  substantially  improve  the 
S'tandard  of  intelligence  of  those  admitted. — Trade  and  Com- 
merce Report. 


ASSISTING  BRITISH  IMMIGRANTS 


Winnipeg  Employers  Have  Devised  a  Scheme  Where 
by  Money  is  Advanced  to  British  Workmen 
to  Enable  Them  to  Bring  Out 
Their  Families. 


A GROUP  of  Winnipeg  employers  have  devised  a  plan 
for  assisting  the  families  of  workmen  from  Great 
Britain  to  join  their  husbands  in  Canada.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  process  for  a  wage-earner  to 
pay  his  own  expenses  here,  send  to  Great  Britain  enough  to 
support  his  family  there,  and  then  in  addition  save  enough  to 
bring  out  that  family.  During  the  months  or  years  until  he 
had  saved  the  requisite  sum  Canada  was  losing  much  of  the 
benefit  of  his  citizenship.  He  was  not  establishing  a  home 
here,  his  money  was  being  spent  with  shop-keepers  abroad, 
and  for  the  produce  of  outside  labor. 

While  from  the  economic  standpoint  this  condition  was  un- 
desirable, it  was  much  more  so  from  the  individual  and  moral 
standpoint.  A  condition  of  employment  which  is  to  separate 
a  family  by  thousands  of  miles  is  objectionable.  Entering 
upon  a  new  life  in  a  strange  country  it  is  well  that  a  man 
be  supported  and  strengthened  by  all  the  home  ties  possible. 
The  establishment  of  a  home  ensures  staJbility  in  the  artizan, 
it  curbs  the  roving  spirit  and  makes  for  good  citizenship. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  Winnipeg  employers  have  arranged 
for  the  advancement  of  money  to  enable  families  of  British 
workmen  to  come  to  Canada.  The  transaction  is  carried  on 
through  a  bank,  acting  as  trustee  for  the  subscribers. 

The  plan  operates  as  follows:  A  number  of  employers  sign 
an  agreement,  each  guaranteeing  to  indemnify  a  bank  up  to 
$250  for  all  losses  sustained  in  advancing  money  for  transpor- 
tation. A  workman  who  wishes  to  bring  out  his  family  makes 
application  to  a  committee  of  the  subscribers.  They  investi- 
gate his  condition,  the  probable  permanency  of  his  employ- 


ment, the  amount  of  his  earnings,  etc.,  and  if  satisfied  of  the 
man's  reliability  they  advance  whatever  sum  is  necessary  for 
the  emiigration  of  .Ms  faaniily.  He,  on  ihis  part,  undertakes  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  until  the  advance  is  repaid. 

No  money  is  actually  paid  by  the  subscribers  except  in 
\  the  case  of  a  default  by  a  beneficiary.    On  the  security  of  the 
^  signed  agreements  the  bank  advances  money  as  instructed  by 
the  committee. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  now  about  two  months. 
A  Over  two  hundred  persons  have  been  brought  out  under  its 
provisions.  Its  success  has  been  such  as  to  cause  a  number 
of  other  western  cities  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

The  form  of  agreement  signed  by  subscribers  is  as  follows: 

AGREEMENT 

To  Pay  Losses  of  Trustee  in  Advancing  Transportation  to 
Families  of  British  Workmen. 

Eadh  of  the  un.dersigned  subscribers  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  subscribers  or  to  any  representations  that  may 
have  been  made  or  may  hereafter  be  made  as  to  the  number 
or  names  of  the  parties  to  become  subscribers  to  this  agree- 
ment or  document  or  otherwise  howsoever,  hereby  agrees  with 
any  chartered  bank  to  pay  the  said  bank  upon  demand  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifity  doilaris  ($250.00)  each  on  account 
of  or  in  liquidation  of  any  and  all  loans  that  may  from  time 
to  time  be  ma.de  by  the  said  bank  to  one 
of  the  ,  in  the  Province  of 

hereinafter  called  "trustee'  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto: — ■ 

1.  That  no  one  subscriber  is  to  be  called  upon  in  any  event 
whatever  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($250.00),  that  being  the  extent  of  the  liability 
assumed  by  each  subscriber  hereto. 

2.  That  the  said  trustee  may  borrow  from  time  to  time 
from  the  said  bank  on  the  security  of  this  agreement  such 
sums  as  he  may  require  and  may  be  able  to  borrow  from  the 
said  bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  English-speaking  work- 
men resident  in  Canada  to  bring  their  families  and  dependents 
to  Canada. 

3.  Before  any  such  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any  such 
workman,  he  shall  be  recommended  to  receive  same  by  at 
least  three  of  the  subscribers  hereto,  and  shall  first  give 
note  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  trustee  for  the 
due  payment  of  all  sums  advanced  to  him. 

4.  The  trustee  shall  apply  all  sums  of  money  received  by 
him  from  workmen  and  subscribers  hereto  in  repayment  of 
such  sums  as  he  may  borrow  from  the  said  bank. 

5.  Whenever  the  said  bank  desires  repayment  of  any  sum 
borrowed  by  the  said  trustee  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  hereof,  the  said  trustee  shall  prepare  a  statement  in 
writing  showing  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him  to 
the  date  of  such  statement  with  details  showing  what  such 
moneys  have  been  paid  out  for,  and  for  and  from  whom  they 
have  been  received,  and  such  statement  in  addition  shall 
show  the  number  of  subscribers  hereto.  The  amount  required 
to  be  repaid  shall  be  assessed  equally  upon  all  subscribers 
and  the  statement  shall  also  show  the  amount  of  such 
assessment.  Thereafter  the  trustee  shall  mail  a  copy  of  the 
said  statement  ot  assessment  to  each  subscriber  at  the  address 
set  opposite  to  his  name,  and  thereupon  each  subscriber 
agrees  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  assessment.  Subsequent 
assessments  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  until  each  sub- 
scriber has  paid  tbe  total  aimount  of  twio  bundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($250.00)  subscribed  as  aforesaid. 

6.  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  agreed  tliat  the  said  bank  is  not  to  be 
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bound  by  any  arrangement  or  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
manner  or  way  in  which  the  subscribers  hereto  are  to  pay 
the  amount  for  which  they  have  respectively  subscribed  or 
agreed  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  understood 
and  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  parties  hereto  that  so  far 
as  the  said  bank  is  concerned,  it  may  whenever  and  as  often 
as  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  demand,  sue  for  and  recover  from  the 
subscribers  hereto  or  such  of  them  as  the  bank  shall  in  its 
discretion  consider  good  for  the  amount  all  moneys  loaned 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

7.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  thait  tJhe  said  bank  is 
not  bound  or  expected  to  investigate  or  enquire  into  the  rights 
of  the  said  trustee  to  borrow  money  from  time  to  time,  or  as 
to  whether  any  necessary  preliminaries  have  been  complied 
with  or  not,  but  the  application  of  the  said  trustee  for  loans 
from  time  to  time  will  be  sufllcient  justification  for  the  said 
bank  to  make  such  loans  as  it  deems  advisable. 

8.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  bank  is 
not  to  be  responsible  for  the  application  of  any  moneys  bor- 
rowed by  the  trustee  or  for  the  mis-application  or  non-applica- 
tion thereof. 

9.  The  trustee  or  any  three  subscribers  hereto  may  at  any 
time  by  three  days  notice  in  writing  call  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  hereto,  and  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  at  any 
such  meeting  may  appoint  a  new  trustee  if  they  deem  it 
advisable,  and  may  give  such  directions  to  the  trustee  as  may 
to  them  seem  advisable  respecting  the  performance  of  his 
duties  hereunder  and  may  if  advisable  direct  the  trustee  to 
give  no  further  assistance  hereunder. 

10.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  all  the  promises,  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
contained  sihall  be  binding  upon  the  subscribers,  their  respec- 
tive heirs,  executors  and  administrators  and  sihall  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  bank,  its  successors  and  assigns. 

11.  The  said  trustee  and  any  successor  of  any  such  trustee 
shall  sign  the  acceptance  hereto  endorsed  and  agree  to  faith- 
fully perform  the  said  duties. 

Dated  at  ,  this      day  of 

A.D.  191  . 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  BOO. 

T.  J.  Drumamond,  Montreal,  President  of  Lake  Superior 
Corporation;  J.  Fraser  Taylor,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; W.  C.  Frantz,  General  Manager  Algoma  Central  and 
Mianitoulin  and  North  S'hore  Railways,  and  Thomas  Gibsion, 
were  in  conference  with  Sir  James  "Whitney  and  Hon.  J.  J. 
Foy,  Attorney-General,  recently.  Interviewied  subsequently, 
the  visitors  said  t'hey  had  been  reporting  progress  and  dis- 
cussing future  enterprises.  The  Corporation  'has  gone  ahead 
by  over  $ll,000,0i0'0  sdnce  its  reorganization  last  year.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway  to  t)he  junction  witih  tlhe  C^  P.  R., 
thence  proceeding  northward  to  tihe  Graind  Trunk  Pacific? 


BILLING  GOODS  VIA  UNITED  STATES  PORTS. 

Wtoenever  possible,  shipments  sihould  be  made  via  a  Cana- 
dian port,  but  when,  for  geograpMcai  reasons,  goods  come 
via  United  States  ports,  arrangements  should  be  miade  with 
the  transportation  companies  to  have  them  billed  through  from 
the  point  of  origin.  Frequently  goods  are  billed  to  New  York 
and  rebilled  from  there  to  Havana.  The  Havana  office  of  the 
Ward  Dine  will  bill  goods  from  Havana  to  any  point  in  Canada 
and  equal  facilities  should  be  available  from  the  Canadian  end. 
Freight  is  prepaid  in  Havana  to  New  York  and  from  there  to 
destination  the  goods  are  forwarded,  charges  collect. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  Ward  Line  of  steamers  have 
been  in  complete  control  of  the  service  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers between  New  York  and  Havana.  Beginning  with  the 
first  of  December,  ihowever,  tiie  Hamburg-American  Line  will 
furnisih  a  weekly  service  between  these  ports  and  will  make 
a  special  bid  for  the  tourist  traffic.  The  11,000-ton  steamer 
Hamburg  will  be  one  of  the  boats  in  the  service,  and  will 
arrive  in  Havana  Plarbor  on  Dec.  3rd. — Trade  and  Commerce 
Reports. 


PRESENTATION  TO  SUPERINTENDENT. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Toronto  Carpet  Mannfacturing  Com- 
pany, on  a  recent  occasion,  tJhe  foreman  a.ni  department 
managers,  together  with  the  office  and  travelling  staff,  gathered 
to  express  to  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Thompson,  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  iis  held  by  all  wiho 
know  him\. 

Tlhe  mieeting  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Thompson  of  a  gold  watch,  locket  and  Chain,  also  an  easy 
chair. 

On  behalf  of  those  assembled,  the  president  and  general 
manager,  Mr.  F.  B..  Hayes,  and  the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr. 
C.  V.  Harding,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Tihompson  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  his  associates,  wihich  took  tangible  form  in  the 
gifts  mentioned  above.  Mt.  Thom:pson  briefly  expressed  ihis 
thanks  for  the  toonor  which  bad  been  done  :him. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  acted  as  superintendent  for  the  Toronto 
Carpet  Manufacturing  Company  for  eight  years,  and  to  no 
small  extent  is  that  eom/pany's  success  due  to  his  untiring 
zeal  and  tihoughtful  interest  in  his  fellow-workers. 


SOUVENIR  FROM  THE  WEST. 

From'  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  has  reached  us  a  little 
roll  of  news  print,  as  a  C'hristmas  remembrance.  With 
this  miiniature  replica  of  the  roll  of  paper  as  it  is  fed 
into  a  modern  press  is  sent  a  booklet  desioriptive  of  the  puilp 
and  paper  industry  of  Canada,  with  a  historical  glance  at 
paper  making  in  earlier  eras.  There  is  always  something  in- 
dividual about  the  Free  Press'  Christmas  offerings.  This 
one  is  .fully  up  to  its  predecessors  in  interest  and  attractive- 
ness. 


Tlie  Tallman  Brass  and  Metal  Co.,  Hamilton,  have  sent  oui 
an  attractive  watdh  charm  to  their  friends  as  a  Christmas 
souvenir. 


The  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.  are  presenting  to  their 
customers  an  attractive  and  serviceable  vest-pocket  diary  as  a 
holiday  remembrance. 


The  Provincial  Steel  Company  of  Cobourg,  Onit.,  have  issued 
a  catalogue,  illustrating  the  products  which  they  turn  out. 
The  catalogue  is  excellently  designed  and  printed,  and  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  requiring  rails  of  any  kind. 


The  North  American  Furniture  Co.,  Limited,  of  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  have  under  construction  a  factory  building  397 
by  60  feet  and  4  storeys  high.  A  dry  kiln  has  been  con- 
structed 80  by  100  feet,  and  an  engine  room  72  by  40  feet.  The 
company  will  manufacture  quartered  oak  and  mahogany  bed- 
room and  dining-room  furniture. 
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IMPORTANT  RULING  IN  EXPRESS  CASE 

After  a  thorough  investigation  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  have  rendered 
a  decision  which  will  greatly  improve  the  conditions  of  express  carriage,  with  a 
reduction  in  cost  in  many  cases. 


THE  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  have 
delivered  a  judgment,  consisting  of  114  closely  type- 
written pages,  in  connection  Tvith  the  general  express 
enquiry,  together  with  affirmative  approval  of  the  Classifica- 
tion. The  rulings  when  put  into  effect  will  revolutionize  the 
express  business  of  Canada,  and,  if  taken  as  precedents  in 
dealing  with  the  tolls  of  the  railways,  will  be  far-reaching 
in  their  effect. 

The  matter  has  been  treated  as  an  application  by  the  ex- 
press companies  operating  in  Canada  for  approval  of  their 
"Standard"  or  maximum  tariffs.  After  quoting  at  consider- 
able length  from  the  opinion  delivered  hy  the  late  Chief 
Commissioner,  Judge  Killam,  regarding  jurisdiction,  the  Board 
proceeded  to  consider  the  capitalization,  stock,  and  finances 
of  the  three  principal  Canadian  companies.  The  statements 
filed  by  the  companies,  those  prepared  by  counsel,  and  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  earlier  hearings,  show  that  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  companies  is  compara- 
tively small,  while  the  capitalization  is  exceedingly  large, 
being,  as  the  Chief  Commissioner  puts  it,  nine-tenths  water 
and  one-tenth  cash. 

The  Dominion  Express  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  the  Canadian  Express  hy  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way Company,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Express  Co.  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Co.  The  Board,  in  determining  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  tolls,  have,  therefore,  not  considered 
the  invested  capital  as  an  amount  on  which  the  companies 
might  earn  a  fair  return,  but  have  treated  the  express  com- 
panies as  agents  of  the  railways.  To  quote  from  the  judg- 
ment:— 

"The  real  question  for  consideration  is  whether 
the  moneys  turned  over  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
express  companies  to  the  railway  companies  for  fur- 
nishing cars  and  hauling  the  traffic,  plus  the  balance 
handed  over  to  the  railway  companies  by  the  express 
companies  after  taking  out  the  expenses  of  the  latter, 
properly  remunerate  the  railway  companies,  or  whe- 
ther these  sums  in  the  aggregate,  are  excessive.  In 
this  view,  it  makes  little  difference  what  the  capitali- 
zation of  the  express  companies  is,  or  what,  if  any, 
dividend  they  may  earn  on  the  paid  up  or  the  total 
capital  stock.  The  railway  company  is  the  real  princi- 
pal, and  it  is  its  interests  that  are  to  be  reasonably 
protected  in  the  consideration  of  these  express  tariffs, 
although  they  are  prepared  and  filed  by  the  express 
companies.  Of  course,  it  is  not  being  overlooked  that 
express  companies  operate  over  the  lines  of  other  rail- 
way companies  than  those  owning  their  stock.  These 
operations  are  carried  on  under  various  forms  of  con- 
tract, but  this  makes  no  difference  in  considering  these 
tolls  as  really  tolls  of  the  railway  companies. 

****** 

"The  railway  companies  have,  in  fact,  very  small, 
almost  negligible,  portions  of  their  capital  invested  in 
these  express  agencies,  and  these  latter,  being  common 
carriers  performing  quasi  public  functions,  are  account- 
able, not  only  as  separate  corporations  or  entities,  bui 


likewise  the  railways  as  their  real  principals,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  late  Chief  Commissioner,  and  with  which 
interpretation  we  entirely  agree,  imposes  upon  these 
carriers  the  onus  of  satisfying  the  Board  that  their 
tolls  are  fair  and  reasonable.  Has  this  burden  been 
discharged?  We  feel  that  it  has  not  been,  and  in  so 
ruling  we  are  not  interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  onus 
in  a  narrow  sense.  It  should  not  be  so  dealt  with. 
The  carrier  is  entitled  to  much  latitude  in  framing 
these  tariffs.  There  are  many  elements  of  loss  and 
danger  that  must  be  provided  for;  but,  after  making 
every  allowance  for  all  the  contingencies  we  can  think 
of,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  earnings 
of  the  railway  companies  upon  express  traffic  are,  upon 
the  whole,  excessive  and  should  be  reduced. 

"Arriving,  after  most  serious  consideration,  at  this 
conclusion,  it  follows  that  the  application  to  allow  these 
tariffs  as  they  stand,  cannot  succeed,  and  must  be  re- 
fused." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  effect  in  Canada  about 
twenty  different  "Standard"  or  maximum  mileage  tariffs.  The 
Board  has  ruled  that  the  principal  one  now  in  effect  in  the 
east  appears  to  be  reasonably  grouped  and  worked  out  on  a 
logical  basis,  and  that  it  may  be  continued. 

The  Standard  tariffs  in  the  west  are  very  much  higher,  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  complaint.  Further,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  make  rates  to  points  on  branch  lines  by  adding 
arbitraries  to  the  locals,  or  hy  the  combination  of  the  locals, 
to  and  from  the  junction  point.  These  mileage  tariffs  are  to 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  through  mileage  is  to  be  applied 
in  all  cases. 

To  sum  up,  the  Board  directs:  — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  four  Standard  mileage  basing  scales, 
viz.: 

(a)  On  all  lines  east  of  and  including  Windsor  and  Sud- 
bury, excluding  the  line  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway. 

(b)  On  all  lines  west  of  and  including  Sudbury  to  and 
including  Sault  iSte.  Marie,  Ont.,  Crowsnest,  B.C.,  Canmore 
and  Thornton,  Alta.;  also  north  of  and  including  North  Bay, 
Ont. 

(c)  On  all  lines  west  of  and  including  Crowsnest,  Canmore 
and  Thornton  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  Vancouver  Island 
transfer  ports. 

(d)  Vancouver  Island. 

2.  That  the  mileage  groupings  of  (&),  (c)  and  (d)  be 
assimilated  to  those  of  (a),  so  there  shall  be  no  overlapping. 

3.  That  the  basis  of  (a)  do  not  exceed  $3.00,  of  (b)  $5.00, 
(c)  $6.00,  for  the  9004,000  mile  group.  In  Vancouver  Island 
the  mileage  groups  should  be  harmonized  without  increasing 
the  rates. 

i.  On  inter-division  traffic  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Sud- 
bury basing  schedule,  the  higher  or  highest  standard  mileage 
scale  as  applied  to  the  through  mileage  shall  govern  in  either 
direction. 
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5.  Between  points  east  of  Sudbury  and  points  west  tliere- 
of,  tlirough  rates  may  continue  to  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
local  tariff  east  of  Sudbury  the  special  basing  tariff  west 
thereof  at  present  in  use  by  the  companies,  provided  that  the 
through  rates  are  less  in  all  cases  than  the  sum  of  the  tariff 
rates  to  and  from  Sudbury,  and  are  not  greater  than  the 
higher  standard  tariff  as  applied  to  the  through  mileage 
from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination.  On  inter-division 
traflBc  between  points  north  of  North  Bay,  and  points  east, 
south  and  west  thereof,  the  Board  directs  that  the  propor- 
tional rates  north  of  North  Bay  shall  be  the  same  as  west  of 
Sudbury,  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 

Scale  of  Express  Charges. 

These  directions  worked  out  will  produce  the  following 
mileage  scales  which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  maximum  local 
"merchandise"  rates  of  the  express  companies  in  Canada, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

The  rates  so  produced  will  be  published  in  plain  figures 
in  the  companies'  working  tariffs: 

(A)  (B) 


iM  iles 

Mdse.  I'ates 

Miles 

not  over. 

per  100  lbs. 

Tint  nupT" 

JJCi    ivU  lUo. 

Zo 

$0.40 

25 

$0.50 

ou 

U.OU 

50 

0.75 

i  0 

u.ou 

75 

1.00 

inn 

U.  1 0 

100 

1.25 

0.90 

150 

1.50 

200 

1.00 

200 

1.75 

300 

1.25 

250 

2.00 

400 

1.50 

300 

2.25 

500 

1.75 

350 

2.50 

600 

2.00 

400 

2.75 

700 

2.25 

450 

3.00 

800 

2.50 

500 

3.25 

900 

2.75 

550 

3.50 

1000 

3.00 

600 

3.75 

1100 

3.25 

650 

4.00 

1200 

3.50 

700 

4.25 

1300 

3.75 

800 

4.50 

1400 

4.00 

900 

4.75 

150O 

4.25 

1000 

5.00 

1600 

4.50 

1100 

5.215 

1700 

4.75 

1200 

5.50 

1800 

5.00 

1300 

5.75 

1900 

5.25 

1400 

6.00 

2000 

5.50 

1500 

6.25 

2100 

5.75 

1600 

6.50 

2200 

6.00 

1700 

6.75 

1800 

7.00 

(D) 

1900 

7.25 

2000 

7.50 

Vancouver  Island. 

2100 

7.75 

2)200 

8.00 

15 

$0.50 

2300 

8.25 

25 

0.60 

2400 

8.50 

50 

0.75 

2500 

8.75 

75 

0.90 

2600 

9.00 

100 

1.00 

2700 

9.25 

150 

1.25 

2800 

9.50 

200 

1.50 

2900 

9.75 

250 

1.75 

3000 

10.00 

3100 

10.25 

3200 

10.60 

3300 

10.76 

3400 

11.00 

3600 

11.25 

3600 

11.50 

Miles 
not  over. 
25 
50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3300 
3400 
3500 
3600 
3700 
3800 
3900 
4000 
4100 
4200 


Mdse.  rate 
per  100  lbs. 
$0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.52 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

5.50 

5.75 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

7.00 

7.25 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

8.25 

S.50 

8.75 

9.00 

9.25 

9.50 

9.75 
10.00 
10.25 
10.50 
10.75 
11.00 
11.25 
11.50 
11.75 
12.00 
12.25 
12.50 
12.75 
13.00 
13.25 
13.50 
13.75 
14.00 


To  be  used  in  construct- 
ing rates  between  points 
east  and  west  of  Sudbury, 
Ont.,  also  to  and  from 
points  north  of  North 
Bay. 


Miles 
not  over. 
80 
180 
225 
300 
375 
450 
525 
60O 
675 
750 
825 
900 
1000 
1040 
1080 
1120 
1160 
1200 
1240 
1280 
1320 
1360 
1400 
1450 
1500 
1550 
1600 
1675 
1750 
1825 
1860 
1900 
1940 
1980 
2020 
2060 
2100 
2140 
2180 
2220 
226-0 
23M 
23^0 
(400 
2462 


Mdse.  rate 
per  100  lbs. 
$0.2  5 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 
6.25 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.26 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 
9.50 
9.75 
10.00 
10.25 
10.50 
10.75 
11.00 
11.25 


Sudbury  Basing  Schedule 


Examples  of  the  reduction  that  will  be  effective  when  the 
scales  are  reduced  to  working  rates,  follows: 

Rate. 

From  Montreal  to  Old.  New 

Regina    $7.25  $7.00 

Swift  Curent    8.00  7.50 

Wetaskiwin    10.25  8.25 

l.ethbridge    9.75  8.25 

MacLeod    9.75       8.25  v 

Midway    14.00  10.25 
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Victoria    13.50  11.00 

Vancouver    13.00  11.00 

Rossland    12.00  10.00 

From  Winnipeg  to 

Nelson    8.00  6.25 

Calgary     5.00  4.75 

MacLeod    5.25  4.50 

Red  Deer    6.50  4.75 

VVetasiciwin   6.25  4.75 

Grand  Forlts    9.50  6.50 

From  Vancouver  to 

Calgary    5.50  5.00 

MacLeod    6.25  5.50 

Red  Deer    6.00  5.50 

Nelson    5.00  4.50 

Rossland    5.00  4.75 

Between  competitive,  or  wliat  are  known  as  "common," 
points,  the  express  companies  have  had  in  effect  joint  rates, 
but  between  local  non-competitive,  or  what  are  known  as 
"exclusive"  offices,  through  rates  are  made  by  the  addition 
of  the  locals,  with  the  exception  of  special  traffic  matter  sub- 
jer-,r  10  one  graduate. 

'J'he  Board  has  ruled  that  joint  rates  must  toe  put  into 
effect  between  all  points  not  modified  by  competition  which 
shall  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  olf 
the  loi\-est  combination  of  "merchandise"  rates  between  the 
same  points,  regardless  of  point  of  interchange,  and  to  apply 
in  both  directions;  the  minimum  charge  to  be  similarly  con- 
structed, unless  joint  minimum  charges  are  specifically  pro- 
vided in  tlie  classification.  The  various  "scale"  rates  will 
be  made  from  these  joint  "Mdse."  rates,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  now  constructed,  on  local  business.  The  "graduate" 
charge  on  this  joint  business  will  be  made  by  applying  the 
"  Table  of  Graduate  Charges  "  directly  to  the  joint  rate,  or, 
if  the  specific  joint  rate  does  not  appear  in  the  table  (whicli 
is  constructed  for  local  rates),  the  graduate  for  the  next 
higher  rate  is  to  be  applied. 

Reduce  Graduate  Charges. 

The  "Table  of  Graduate  Charges"  for  small  packages  was 
criticised  by  the  Board,  w'ho  ruled  tliat  the  companies  sliould 
provide  reasonably  proportioned  graduates  for  all  100-pound 
merchandise  rales  published  in  the  local  tariff.  It  is  left  to  the 
companies  to  be  worked  out,  but  as  these  small  package  ship- 
ments are  the  essence  of  the  express  business  disturbance  of 
the  scale  is  bound  to  cause  large  reductions  in  the  revenues. 
For  example,  the  table  shows  a  graduate  for  $5.00  and  $().00 
"Mdse."  rates,  but  does  not  show  a  rate  of  $5.25,  $5.50,  or  $5.75. 
The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  apply  the  $6.00  graduate 
for  these  intermediate  rates,  but  to  follow  out  the  Board's 
ruling  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  graduates  for  the  tliree 
rates,  less  than  the  $6.00  graduate.  The  companies'  proposi- 
tion will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Where  Parcels  will  be  Delivered. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  tlie  judgment  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  delivery  limits,  and  the  companies  are 
required  to  submit  some  plan  to  cover  the  traffic  moving  to 
points  where  there  is  a  delivery  service  whereby  the  shipper 
will  know  that  his  shipment  is  destined  to  an  address  outside 
the  delivery  limits,  and  be  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
contingency  of  non-delivery,  or  extra  charge,  in  the  absence 
\  of  such  information  the  company  is  liable  to  make  delivery 
to  the  address  given.  If  satisfied  that  this  matter  can  be 
properly  worked  out,  the  Board  will  approve  defined  delivery 
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limits;  otherwise  they  must  be  abolished.  In  connection  with 
this  delivery  question  the  judgment  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  obvious  that  as  to  all  this  class  of  traflic  the 
part  of  terminal  expenses  representing  collection  and 
delivery  should  not  form  part  of  the  toll  charged.  In 
the  past  the  tariffs  have  not  provided  for  this  feature, 
the  same  charge  being  made  (1)  where  there  was  no 
collection  or  delivery  service;  (2)  wihere  there  was  a 
collection  but  no  delivery;  (3)  where  there  was  a  de- 
livery but  no  collection;  (4)  where  there  was  both  col- 
lection and  delivery.  This  sort  of  tariff  has  discrimin- 
atory features,  and  the  new  one  must  be  based  upon 
the  service  actually  rendered;  in  other  words,  that  part 
of  the  public  that  does  not  enjoy  the  collection,  and 
delivery  service  should  not  pay  tolls  that  include  the 
expenses  of  such  services." 

"The  companies  have,  after  conference,  arranged  to 
publish  directories,  showing  the  delivery  limits  in  all 
cities  of  10,000  or  upwards,  and  in  large  towns  of  less 
population  where  there  are  at  present  delivery  limits. 
This  liiay  be  a  fair  plan  to  try,  but  it  must  be  upon 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  final,  if  the  general 
result  should  be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory;  and  the 
approval  of  the  delivery  limit  clauses  in  the  Merchan- 
dise Receipt  is  subject  to  the  foregoing.  Of  course,  the 
companies  in  removing  these  discriminations  must  not 
increase  tolls  for  any  services  performed  by  them." 

The  question  of  the  delivery  in  cities  and  towns  that  have 
that  service  has  always  been  a  vexatious  one,  and  the  Board 
heard  numerous  complaints  in  this  connection.  The  public 
are  entitled  to  the  information  as  to  these  limits,  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  municipal  limits,  and  unless  a  plan  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board  can  be  worked  out  the  municipal  boun- 
daries will  no  doubt  be  made  the  delivery  limits.  The  section 
of  the  judgment  above  quoted,  however,  deals  with  quite  a 
different  matter,  about  which  there  was  no  complaint  so  far 
as  can  be  learned.  It  is  ruled  that  the  rates  between  points 
which  do  not  enjoy  these  services  shall  not  be  the  same  as 
between  points  where  there  are  deliveries  or  collections, 
and  as  the  companies  are  prohibited  from  increasing 
the  tolls  for  any  services  performed  by  them  in  this  con- 
nection it  follows  that  ithe  rates  prescribed  by  the  Board 
can  only  be  applied  at  such  points  as  have  a  collection  at  one 
end  and  a  delivery  at  the  other.  Between  other  points  the 
rates  must  be  lower.  The  question  is  how  much  lower?  Take 
the  Dominion  Express  as  an  example,  that  company  has 
approximately  1.200  offices,  with  such  a  service  at  only  198 
of  them.  The  Board  has  not  fixed  the  rate  for  the  1,002  offices, 
but  has  left  it  to  the  companies  to  make  some  lower  rate 
therefor. 

New  Forms  of  Contract. 

The  Board  has  prescribed  new  forms  of  contract,  wliicli  are 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  forms,  loaded  down,  as  tliey 
were,  with  ambiguous  language  and  useless  and  onerous  con- 
ditions. 

The  Classification  is  unique  in  that  it  does  not  contain 
the  words  "Owner's  Risk,"  the  liability  of  the  companies  hav- 
ing been  fully  covered  in  the  contract  forms  above  referred 
to. 

The  Classification  is  to  be  put  into  effect  not  later  than 
February  1.  1911,  and  the  local  schedules  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  within  three  months.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  rates,  but  the  ccmpanies  have  stated 
that  it  will  take  at  least  twelve  months  '  o  cover  all  the  points 
in  Canada. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR    BUSINESS  IN   NEW  YEAR 

Opinions  of  Prominent  Manufacturers  Covering  a  Wide  Range  of  Territory  and 
Activity  on  the  Probable  Trade  Tendencies  of  1911.  A  Feeling  of  Confidence  in  the 
future. 


IN  response  to  enquiries,  the  following  letters  Ihiave  been 
received  from  mamufacturiers  in  vaTiO'US  lines  loutliniing 
the  situation  as  it  mow  appears  auid  forecasting  tihe 
trend  of  business  during  the  coming  year.  Our  correspondents, 
wMle  recognizing  that  there  are  possibilities'  for  tro'Uble  in 
the  complexity  and  hesitancy  of  United  S^taites  conditions,  are 
neverbheless  almiost  unanimous  in  anticipating  no  serious 
troiuble  here  m  long  as  the  tariff  is  left  alone.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  no  cloud  will  appear  in  what  is  now  a  clear 
sky. 

Galt,  Ont., 
Dec.  22n.d,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Indtjstriai  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  ito  your  favor  lof  the  19th  ins't.,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  forecast  for  the  coming  year. 
Jondiitions  in  the  United  States  are  very  far  from  good,  and, 
as  there  will  assuredly  be  a  period  of  dull  times  there,  busi- 
ness in  Canada  will  be  more  or  less  affeoted  by  it,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  reciprocity  is  being  acitively  urged  by  a  certain 
element  in  Canada,  anid  is  beiing  discussed  by  the  Governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Americans  wtoo  have  been 
contemplating  building  branches  of  their  industries  in  Can- 
ada, and  some  Canadians  wibo  have  been  (Considering  exten- 
sions to  tlieir  present  planits,  are  toolding  off.  Conditions  (here 
are  sound,  'however,  and  we  believe  that  'there  will  be  a  satis- 
factory volume  of  business,  althougih,  from  all  appearances,  it 
will  probably  be  at  close  figures. 

Y'Oiurs  truly, 

{  The  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  LiMrrED. 


Toronto,  Ont, 

Dec.  20t'h,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yonr  enquiry  as  to  the  trade  out- 
took  for  tihe  coming  year,  would  say  itlhat  while  each  manu- 
faoturer  will  speak  from  individual  experience,  yet  I  fancy 
the  general  trend  is  toward  a  very  prom'ising  year  in  all  lines 
of  trade,  especially  in  manufacturing.  This  feeling  I  believe 
to  be  well  founded,  'owing  to  the  general  au'd  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  our  country  and  the  ever-growing 
confidence,  not  only  of  o'ur  own  people,  but  those  of  outs'ide 
countries  as  well,  in  the  great  future  of  Canada.  This,  coupled 
■with  the  'Steady  influx  'Of  dmmiigrants,  wihose  wants  must  be 
provided  for,  are  some  of  the  re'asons  why  the  maniufacturers 
of  Canada  slhould  expect  an  excellent  year  in  1911. 

Speak'ing  for  ourselves,  ours  is  a  new  line,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  development  'wiill  be  slower  than  some  others, 
but  the  future  is  full  of  promise  'and  the  business  steadily 
growing  as  our  goods  are  better  known. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Chapman  Double  'Ball  Bearing  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
per  W.  J.  M'urray,  Mgr. 


Hamilton,  Ont., 

Dec.  22nd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — We  antiaipa'te  that  business  during  1911  will  be 
abO'Ut  the  same  in  volume  as  during  the  year  just  closing, 
although  in  the  States  it  is  likely  that  1911  will  be  a  quieter 
year  than  the  present  one.  Everything  points  to  a  oonsider- 
able  increase  in  business  in  1912,  providing  tbere  is  mo  crop 
failure.  In  our  opinion,  1911  wiill  see  the  end  of  the  down- 
ward mo'Vement  in  all  steel  markets,  and  we  do  mot  anticipiate 
any  lowering  of  prices,  but  expe'ct  them  to  m'ove  upwards 
when  reports  of  the  seeding  begin  to  come  in. 

Y'ours  very  truly. 

The  Canadian  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Limited, 
H.  J.  Waddie,  President  and  Manager. 


DuNDAS,  Ont., 

Dec.  22nd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Replying  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  the  ma- 
ohimery  trade  for  1910  bas  sbown  conside'rable  improvement 
for  the  last  half  over  that  of  the  first  'half  of  1910.  The  rail- 
roads bave  been  loompelled  'to  add  to  their  equipment  to  keep 
pace  with  the  development  'in  the  West ;  and,  with  the  G.  T.  P. 
nearing  oompletion,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Coast,  new  fields 
for  the  iron  and  steel  tra'de  will  be  opened  up.  This,  with 
extensions  and  improvements  to  the  Caniadian  Pacific  and  tbe 
Canadian  Northern,  contemplated  for  next  year,  oiught  to 
stimulate  the  demand  for  macibinery  am'ong  Eia'Stern  manu- 
facturers. Miuob,  bowever,  depeuids  on  the  miaterial  for  all 
the  great  public  works  being  manufactured  in  Canada  to 
ensure  an  increase  in  the  machine  trade  for  1911,  as  under 
ordinary  conditi'onB  tihe  outlook  at  present  would  indicate 
that  it  will  only  be  equal  to  that  of  1910. 

Yours  very  truly,  / 

The  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.,  Limited, 

Henry  Bertram,  .Sec'y-Treas. 


Preston,  Ont., 

Dec.  22nd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada:  | 

Dear  Sir, — The  prospects  for  Canadian  business  in  1911 
are  very  bright,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
best  year  our  country  has  ever  experienced. 

Farm  crops  during  the  past  year  exceeded  previous  records, 
and  'the  products  of  our  mines  and  forests  have  made  us  a 
wealthy  nation.  Canadians  generally  possess'  a  strong  faith 
in  the  fulure  of  their  country,  with  the  result  that  building 
next  'Season  will  be  very  active. 
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There  is  plenty  of  mioney  available  for  business  expansdon, 
and  the  banks  sihow  a  ddsposiitio'n  .to  assiist  liberally  all  legiti- 
mate enterprises.  The  touge  arnioiunt  of  money  on  deposit  in 
Canadian  banks  justifies'  this  poilicy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  certain  evidence  lof  our  national  prosperity 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  are  the  only  cloud  upon 
our  horizon.  However,  based  as  they  are  upon  poiMtical  un- 
certainty and  such  purely  national  questions  as  t)he  contro- 
versy on  railway  rates,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  ithey  will 
disturb  Canada's  sound  position.  I  anticipate  a  reeo^rd-break- 
ing  year  in  every  branch  of  Canadian  inidustry. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited. 

C.  Dolph,  President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Toronto,  Ont., 

Dec.  22nd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.,  in 
wibich  you  ask  us  to  forecasit  the  trend  'of  biusiness  during 
1911,  we  regret  being  unable  to  foreitell  the  future,  but  from 
present  indications  we  look  for  a  slightly  reduced  business 
during  the  winter  rn'onths.  We  consider,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  material  during  next  summer  and  fall  sliould  be 
excellent. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Page-Herset  Iron,  Tube  &  Lead  Company,  Limited, 

W.  W.  Near,  President  and  Managing  Director. 


Hamilton,  Ont., 

Dec.  22nd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Notwiithstandiing  the  outlook  in  tJhe  United 
States,  for  manufacturing,  being  not  particularly  bright  for 
the  early  months  of  1911,  the  pirospects  for  continuance  of 
active  business  in  Canada  look  favorable.  The  pihenomenal 
development  of  the  Dominion  west  of  the  G-reat  Lake®  is 
encouraging  to  Canadian  manufacturers  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly Ontario  industries,  wihioh  toave  cultivated  those  wider 
markeits.    We  believe  the  year  1911  wiill  be  a  prosperous  one. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Limited, 
H.  P.  Hubbard^  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Galt,  Ont., 

Dec  20th,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst.,  it  is 
a  little  early  to  forecast  with  any  degree  lOf  accuracy  tihe 
business  conditions  in  our  line  that  are  likely  to  prevail  dur- 
ing the  year  1911. 

Judging  from  the  business  the  last  two  months  of  1910, 
however,  we  sihould  say  that  1911  wiould  be  fully  up  to  the 
average,  or  slightly  better  than  1910.  Inquiries  at  the  present 
time  are  numerous  and  there  apparently  is  enough  work  in 
sight  in  the  home  market  to  insmre  a  gooid  year  in  our  line 
of  business,  providing  of  course  that  there  is  no  slump  in  the 
United  States,  which  always  cause®  more  or  less  diumping  at 
reduced  prices  in  this  country. 

Yours  veiry  truly, 

Canada  Machinery  Corporation,  Limited, 
1  T.  F.  Kenny. 


Toronto,  Ont., 

Dec.  21st,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  19th,  in  whicli 
you  ask  us  to  briefly  analyze  the  present  business  situation 
and  the  likely  trend  of  business  for  next  year,  we  wish  to  say 
that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  present  situation  is  all 
that  we  can  hope  it  to  be,  as  we  have  materially  increased 
our  bnsiness  this  year  over  last. 

From  the  letters  wihiich  we  receive  from  OiUr  representatives 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  feel  very  sanguine  at  this 
tim.e  for  the  business  outloiok  for  next  year.  While  crap 
failure  ihas  been  very  bajd  in  somie  sections  of  tihe  North-West, 
O'ur  salesmien  write  ns  that  they  have  had  oons>iderable  rain- 
fall this  year,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  earth  is  being 
frozen  up  with  oonsiderable  moisture  in  at,  wihich  will  benefit 
greatly  next  year's  seeding. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Limited, 

W.  R.  Hance,  Manager. 


Galt,  Ont..  '  : 

Dec.  21st,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada; 

Dear  Sir, — Answering  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst.,  regard- 
ing prospects  for  1911,  we  see  no  reason  wihy  the  coming  year 
should  not  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  only  trouble  which  wiould  be  likely  to  ensue  would  be 
caused  by  stagnation  on  the  United  States  side  of  thie  line. 
The  possibility  of  goods  being  dumped  into  the  country  is  the 
only  drawback  which  is  apparent.  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  Canada,  and  it  wiill  be  too  bad  if  the  good  average 
sihould  have  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  share  the  troubles 
of  our  neighbors  caused  by  their  own  internal  dissensions. 
We  will  look  for  the  best,  ihowever. 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  R.  McDougall  Co.,  Limited,  ■ 
A.  J.  Oliver,  Mgr. 


London,  Ont., 

Dec.  27th,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir,— Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  22nd  inst.,  asking 
for  the  outlook  for  business  during  the  coming  year  in  our 
particular  branch,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  at  the  present 
time  receiving  particulars  of  large  quantities  of  work  in  the 
ornamental  iron  and  metal  line  from  the  Western  provinces-, 
and  this  no  donbt  is  merely  a  forerunner  of  wihat  we  sball 
receive  the  next  two  or  three  months  from  all  over  tihe 
Dominion. 

In  our  steel  locker  department  the  oiutlook  is  also  very 
bright.  We  are  receiving  nearly  every  day  inquiries  from 
factories  and  offices  whiich  are  thinking  of  installing  articles 
made  from  steel,  whioh  also  goes  to  sibow  that  things  are 
exceptionally  bright  for  the  future. 

In  the  interior  metal  work  line,  such  as  bank  fittings  and 
elevator  enclosures,  our  inquiries  are  also  very  good.  We  feel 
sure  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  volume  of  trade  to  be 
done  during  the  coming  season. 

Many  firms  whom  we  are  acquainted  with  are  thinking 
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of  extending  their  plants  and  are  putting  t'liings  in  shape  for 
a  Larger  volume  of  business.  We  therefore  think  that  1911 
will  be  a  very  good  year  all  round. 

Yours  very  truly, 

^  Dennis  Wike  &  Iron  Works  Co.,  Limited, 

■   '  G.  Hardy,  Sales  Manager. 


;   ;  Wai.keuville,  Ont., 

Dec.  23rd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Answering  your  letter  of  Dec.  23nd,  we  see  mo 
reason  wby  Canada  should  mot  progress  iduring  1911,  at  least 
as  fast  as  it  did  during  the  present  year.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  year  1911  will  be  a  prosperous  one  generally  for  Canada. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  Limited, 

F.  C.  McMath. 


Montreal,  PjQ., 

Dec.  23rd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Answering  your  favor  of  the  19tih  inst.,  asking 
my  opinion  as  to  the  business  'outilook  for  1911,  while  there 
is  still  considerable  doiubt  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  trend 
of  business  for  1911,  there  does  mot  seem  to  be  any  as  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion, 
and  itlhat  is  that  business  will  be  decidedly  good. 

Railway  construiction  will  probably  be  fully  up  to  the 
record.  The  Quebec  Bridge  will  be  under  construction;  also 
dry  docks,  while  all  the  large  cities  will  expend  very  large 
amounts  on  mew  buildings. 

As  to  our  own  .business,  wiMle  we  are  only  in  the  third 
month  of  our  present  fiscal  year,  our  output  already  exceeds 
three  million  dollars,  with  aboiut  seven  and  a  balf  million 
dollars  uncompleted  orders  on  our  books. 

Notwiithstanding  the  large  lamount  of  orders  we  already 
have,  we  still  have  capacity  to  turn  out  about  5,0'00  freight 
cars  before  the  1st  of  October  next,  and  exipect  to  receive 
orders  for  pretty  near  that  number, 

Yours  truly, 

Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

N.  Curry,  President. 


Amherst.  N..S., 

Dec.  24tih,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Answering  your  favor  of  the  2l9t  inst.,  regard- 
ing forecast  of  business  for  1911: 

We  may  say  that  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  outlook 
is  good — in  Amherst,  it  seems  to  us,  that  peoiple  are  spending 
money  more  freely  than  we  ihave  ever  known  them  to  do. 
Indaistries  are  busy — farmers  are  getting  uniheard  of  prices 
for  tiheir  produce.  Any  manufactiuring  industries  ihavlng 
gooids  suited  to  the  rapidly  developing  Western  part  of  Canada 
appear  to  be  well  supplied  witih  orders.  The  rapidly  growing 
increase  in  imports  of  woollen  textiles  from  England  (over 
eleven  millions  worth  last  year),  of  course,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  very  great  or  profitable  actiivlty  to  be  tfomnid  in 
woollen  mills  manufacturing  cloths,  and  until  this  matter  is 


dealt  with  in  a  firm  and  permanent  way  by  our  Government, 
so  as  to  place  the  industries  on  a  solid  footing,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  future  holds  much  in  store  for  the  development  of 
woollen  cloth  manufacturing  on  any  large  scale  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  a  business  that  sihould 
be  dealt  with,  as  it  is  one  that  Canada  needs,  as  it  wiould  be 
very  bad  business  to  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  foreign 
manufacturers  for  the  clothimg  of  the  vast  population  wbich 
must  evemtually  imhabit  the  northern  portion  of  this  Con- 
tinent, with  lits  rigorous  olimate  and  special  requirements. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  sbeep  raising.  This  is  an 
industry  wliich  would  evidently  produce  great  profits  and  pro- 
vide the  raw  material  for  enormous  woollen  industries,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  operatives,  who  s'hoiuld  be  kept  in  our 
own  factories  instead  'of  allowing  tihem  to  drift  across  the 
line,  where  tihe  busy  hum  of  industry  prevails  everywihere. 

We  toave  unbounded  faltih  in  Canada— we  believe  it  is  the 
best  country  under  the  sun  to  live  in.  We  are  also  believers 
in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  Nova  Scotia  migiht  be  made 
a  veritable  garden.  Something  is  being  done  towards  calling 
the  attention  of  the  European  imimigramts  to  the  advantages 
of  the  Maritime  Proviniees.  When  they  are  well  known  they 
will  certainly  call  for  mavoh  more  attentiom  than  they  have 
ever  received  in  the  past. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hewson  Woollen  Mills,  Limited, 

H.  L.  Hewson,  President. 


Toronto,  Ont., 

Dec.  24th,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir,— Your  favor  of  tihe  22nd  inst.  to  hand,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  during  the  year  just  ending 
business  lias  been  decidedly  encouraging,  the  sales  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  obliged  to  increase  our  factory 
output  considerably. 

Our  salesmen  have  been  working  on  spring  orders  during 
the  past  month,  and  the  volume  of  business  already  done 
bespeaks  for  an  extra  'heavy  spring  trade. 

Also,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  increased  am.ount 
of  business  done  with  factories  with  our  patented  "Steel 
Grip "  painters'  brusihes,  and  in  this  connection  would  say 
that  we  attribute  a  good  measure  of  the  success  of  this  line 
in  the  manufacturing  field  to  Industrial  Canada,  as  our 
advertising  to  this  class  of  trade  ihas  been  almost  exclusively 
through  your  paper. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Boeckh  Bros.  Company,  Lijiited, 


Walkerville,  Ont., 

Dec.  23rd,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  22nd  inst.  is  to  hand,  asking 
our  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  for  business  in  Canada  during 
1911,  and  in  reply  we  would  say  that  the  inquiries  to  date 
confirm  our  opinion  that  business  in  Canada  in  1911  will  be 
fully  up  to  that  of  1910,  if  not  an  improvement  on  it,  but  if 
the  depression  felt  in  some  lines  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  continues  t'h.roughout  the  year,  manufacturers 
of  many  lines  in  Canada  will  suffer  from  the  keen  competition 
brought  about  by  the  slaugihter  of  prices.    We  know  it  to  be 
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a  fact  that  certain  manufacturers  of  thie  United  States  have 
already  begun  to  miake  pnoipositionis  in  Canada  wihioh  would 
be  considered  ridioulous  under  normal  business  conditions.  It 
is  to  be  iboped,  'however,  ttoat  the  Canadian  i>eople  will  not 
permit  the  diemoralized  conditions  in  the  United  States  to 
affect  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Yours  truly, 
Thk  Kerr  Engine  Company,  Limited, 

By  H.  O.  Kerr,  Secretary. 


the  question  of  reciprocity  and  tariff  alone  "  prosperity " 
should  continue. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  tihat  the  tariff  sbould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  Tariff  Commission,  independent  of  politics, 
thereby  giving  capital  that  confidence  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  uninterrupted  and  safe  invesitmient. 

Yours  very  truly, 
The  Standard  Ideal  Co.,  Limited. 

H.  T.  Bush. 


TOROXTO.  Ont., 

Dec.  24th,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  ycur  enquiry  of  the  19th  inst.  as 
to  'the  O'Utlook  for  the  coming  year,  would  say  ibhat  from  present 
indications  we  expect  business  to  be  good,  especially  in  the 
marine  line. 

Yours  truly, 

Polson  Iron  Works,  Limited, 

A.  H.  Jeffrey,  Secretary. 


Toronto.  Ont., 

Dec.  24th,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  no  idoubt  tihat  business  conditions  never 
were  better,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  manufacturers  of  Can- 
ada never  so  hopeful  as  at  the  present  time.  We  need,  bow- 
ever,  to  stand  firm  in  a  policy  of  no  interference  with  a  tariff 
of  protection,  whioh  bas  helped  to  build  up  our  factories  and 
encourage  the  investment  of  EngMsih  and  American  capital 
witihin  our  Dominion. 

Yours  truly, 

Canada  Coating  Mills.  Limited, 

Archibald  M.  Huestis,  Mianaging  Director. 


West  Toronto,  Canada, 

December  29,  1910. 

The  Editor  of  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir,— The  business  outlook  in  Canada  for  1911  appears 
to  be  satisfactory.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  let  up  in 
activity  in  the  United  States,  and  this'  will  unquestionably 
affect  the  trend  oi  business  in  Canada.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  enougih  new  development  work  going  on  in  Canada  to 
keep  our  conditions  bealthy  and  stable.  There  will  not,  ihow- 
ever,  be  the  same  expansion  and  growth  over  previous  years' 
records  that  there  'has  been  during  the  past  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  Limited, 

T.  A.  Russell,  General  Manager. 


Port  Hope,  Ont.. 

Dec.  23Td,  1910. 

The  Editor,  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — Our  oompany  ihas  enjoyed  a  splendid  business 
during  the  year  1910. 

Based  npon  the  effect  of  reports  received  and  tabulated 
from,  the  various  sections  .of  'the  country,  we  are  inclined  to 
be  optimistic  as  to  the  character  and  volume  of  business  for 
191L 

The  consolidated  bank  reports,  couple'd  with  the  payment  of 
dividends,  have  made  an  unusually  high  record. 

We  cannot  see  a  cloud  of  any  material  size  upon  the 
^  horizon.  Yes,  there  is  a  faint  one  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
'  Ottawa. 

If  the  politicians  there  will  be  considerate  enough  to  let 


Toronto,  December  29,  1910. 
The  Editor  of  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — ^^The  indications  for  our  line  of  business  for  1911 
are  extremely  bright.  Canadia  has  been  going  forward  at  suoh 
a  steady  rate,  and,  generally  speaking,  on  such  a  sound  basis, 
that  it  is  'difficult  to  conceive  of  any  appreciable  slackening  of 
the  pace,  despite  the  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States. 

While  there  has  been  a  slight  halting  in  the  pressure  from 
the  West  (owing  to  the  crop  troubles  of  the  past  year)  we 
believe  that  with  their  usual  optimism  the  West  will  soon 
regain  its  stride,  so  to  speak. 

We  agree  witth  a  Western  man  who  said  to  us  'a  few  days 
^go  that  the  progress  of  the  West  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
be  far  and  away  beyou'd  'that  of  the  last  ten  years.  If  so,  this 
must  benefit  the  whole  of  Canada. 

Very  truly  yours, 
DuNLOP  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited, 

J.  Westren,  Manager. 


Winnipeg,  Canada, 
December  27,  1910. 

The  Editor  of  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.^ 
re  forecast  of  the  business  for  the  coming  year.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  say  that  I  'anticipate  for  the  West  a  year  of 
fair  average  prosperity.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  abnormal 
in  any  respect,  as  the  volume  of  the  crop  this  year  was  some- 
what below  the  normal.  The  results  will  be  felt  more  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year  than  tbey  'have  been  this  year.  How- 
ever, if  artificial  disturbances  are  not  injected  into  the  situa- 
tion, I  think  we  may  fairly  'oount  on  a  g'ood  average  year. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Manitoba  Bridge  and  Ikon  Works,  Limited, 

T.  R.  Deacon. 


Hamilton,  Canada, 

December  29,  1910. 

The  Editor  of  Industrial  Canada: 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.  regard- 
ing trade  conditions,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  very  pleased 
with  the  volume  of  business  we  bave  done  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  former  years.  This  'has  been  easily  our  banner 
year. 

While  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  country  to  the 
south  of  us  is  in  rather  a  distressing  condition,  it  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  seem  to  affect 
Canada  as  it  would  bave  done  some  years  ago. 

Wbile  -these  conditions  may  result  in  closer  margins  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer,  we  believe  that  the  increased  volume 
of  business  which  we  anticipate  will  offset  any  reduction  in 
prices.  A  factor  whicb  will  belp  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
will  be  the  loyalty  -of  our  people  to  "  Made  in  Canada." 
Yours  very  truly. 

The  Canada  Wire  Goods  Mfg.  Co., 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  DECEMBER 

List  of  Freieht  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  December,  1910. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.U.C. 


K.K.  No. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

E.  1957  E.  1550 

Cancels  Cancels 

E.  1321  E.  903 

1503  1088 

1588  1175 

1580  1170 


Ji.  1973 
Cancels 
E.  1480 

E.  1981 


Sup.  10 
E.  1593 

Sup.  4 
K.  1900 

E.  1984 
E.  1983 


E.  1566 
Cancels 
E.  1566 

E.  1574 


Sup.  10 
E.  1180 

Sup.  4 
E.  1490 

E.  1578 
E.  1577 


Sup.  1 

Sup.  1 

E.  1957 

E.  1550 

Grand  Trunk 

Railway. 

E.  2229 

CO.  87 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1921 

CO.  60 

Sup.  7 

Sup.  7 

E.  578 

V.  1 

Sup.  34 
E.  150 


E.  2231 
Cancels 
E.  1839 


Sup.  30 
E.  176 


Sup.  6 
W.  228 


2210 
Cancels 
E.  1902 


Sup.  34 
G.B.Y.  5 


E.  39 
Cancels 
E.  34 


Sup.  34 
G.A.  10 


Sup.  6 
W.  306 


C.I.  119 
Cancels 
C.I.  97 


Etfeetive. 
Dec.  22,  '10 

Jan.    2,  '11 

Jan.  15,  '11 
Jan.  14,  '11 
Dec.  22,  '10 
Jan.  17,  '11 
Jan.  17,  '11 


Dec.  24,  '10 


Description. 


Commodities  between 
stations  on  the,  and 
points  on  connecting, 
lines  and  points  in 
the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 

Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Warehouse  storage 
charges  at  C.P.R. 
stations. 

Paper,  c.l.,  from  CP. 
stations  to  U.S. 
points. 

Paper  commodities  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Woodpulp  board,  c.l., 
Ottawa  to  point  in 
the  United  States. 

Machinery  and  struc- 
tural steel,  c.l.,  To- 
ronto to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  lOgC.  per 
100  lbs.  Applies  only 
on  shipments  handled 
inwards  from  Penn- 
sylvania over  C.P.R. 

Commodities  between 
CP.  stations. 


Jan.  15,  '11  Cobalt  speiss  and 
matte,  c.l.,  Thorold 
to  stations  in  the 
U.S. 

Jan.  13,  '11  Class  and  commodity, 
G.T.  s  t  a  t  io  n  s  to 
points  on  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western 
R.R.,  including  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Dec.  10,  '10  Iron  commodities,  To- 
ronto to  Peterboro, 
c.l.,  13  cts.;  l.c.l.,  16 
cts.  per  100. 

Dec.  25,  '10  Class  and  commodity, 
Montreal,  Dominion, 
St.  Paul  and  Lach- 
ine,  to  St.  John  and 
Halifax,  for  export. 

Jan.  18,  '11  Classes  from  G.T.  sta- 
tions in  Canada  to 
New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, etc. 

Jan.  15,  '11  Lumber  and  forest  pro- 
ducts, c.l.,  from  G.T. 
western  stations  to 
points  in  Ontario. 

Jan.  3,  '10  Bar  iron,  nails,  etc., 
Montreal  to  New 
York  for  export,  15 
cts.  per  100  lbs.,  in- 
cluding lighterage. 


CR.C  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  3 
2024 

Sup.  14 
E.  1691 


E.  2218 
Cancels 
E.  1831 

Sup.  10 
W.  213 


Sup.  13 
E.  liB86 


E.  2221 
Cancels 
1834 
E.  2224 
Cancels 
E.  2127 


E.  2222 
Cancels 
E.  2172 
E.  2190 


E.  2214 
Cancels 
E.  1800 


E.  2218 
Cancels 
E.  1364 
1404 
1439 
1449 
1799 
1830 
1845 
1892 
1991 

2065 
2162 
2212 
E.  2211 
Cancels 
E.  1324 


1796 

Cancels 

1430 


Sup.  3 
CP.  183 

Sup.  14 
C.U.  39 


C.L  120 
Cancels 
E.I.  84 

Sup.  10 
W.  1612 


Sup.  13 
S.  71 


I.  107 

Cancels 
I.  86 
CN.  83 
Cancels 
C.N.  79 


CP.  72 
Cancels 
CP.  69 
M.  14 


CM.  17 
Cancels 
CM.  12 


CY.  16 
Cancels 
C.A.  61 
62 
67 
86 
90 

CC  11 
CD.  57 
C.I.  88 
86 
98 
120 
CY.  10 
CO.  84 
Cancels 
CO.  25 


A-18707 
Cancels 
A-14313 


Eifective.  Description. 

Dec.  29,  '10  Pulpwood,  c.l.,  from 
points  in  Canada  to 
stations  in  the  U.S. 

Dec.  28,  '10  Commodities  between 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  and 
points  in  Canada. 

Dec.  3,  '10  Iron  and  steel  billets 
and  ingots,  c.l.,  Ham- 
ilton to  Welland,  90 
cts.  per  gross  ton. 

Jan.  1,  '11  Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  G.T.  west- 
ern lines  points  to 
stations  in  Canada. 

Dec.  10,  '10  Local  switching  be- 
tween Industrial  Sid- 
ings at  St.  Cathar- 
ines and  Wiarton, 
Ont.,  1  cent  per  100 
lbs.:  min.,  $5.00  per 
car. 

Jan.  12,  '11  Import  rates  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Dec.  12,  '10  Mattress  and  cot 
frames,  sides  and 
ends  (wooden,  in  the 
white,  unfini  shed ) , 
c.l.  minimum  40,000 
lbs.,  Orillia  and  To- 
ronto to  points  in 
the  Northwest. 

Jan.  9,  '10  Woodpulp,  c.l.,  Camp- 
bellford,  Ont.,  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Dec.  10,  '10  Classes,  Montreal  to 
points  on  the  Domin- 
ion Atlantic  Ry. 

Dec.  22,  '10  Commodities,  G.T.  sta- 
tions and  points  on 
connecting  lines  to 
points  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 


Dec.  22,  '10  Commodities  between 
G.T.  stations,  and 
from  and  to  connect- 
ing lines. 


Jan.  1,  '10  Petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts, Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to  sta- 
tions on  G.T.  Ry. 
east  of  Prescott  and 
Kinburn,  Ont. 

Jan.  1,  '11  Class  rates,  Ogdens- 
burg  and  Norwood, 
N.Y.,  to  Montreal, 
via  G.T.R. 
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C.K,C. 

K.R.  No 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

1802 

A-18721 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1584 

A-15675 

1804 

A-18723 

Cancels 

Cancels 

lo'Jl 

A-15743 

1805 

A-18724 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1583 

A-15674 

1900 

A- 18725 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1451 

A-14394 

i8u; 

A-18726 

Cancels 

Cancels 

14.Rfi 

A- 14724 

rjew  VorJi 

Central  and 

1831 

A-1817y 

Cancels 

Cancels 

145 

A-1396 

1832 

xi-18816 

L  ancelh 

?Cancels 

131 

1817 

A- 18758 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1673 

A-16G01 

1824 

A-18774 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1637 

A- 16250 

1821 

■  A-18778 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1248 

A-11745 

1810 

A- 18730 

Cancels 

Cancels 

A  QATQ 

A.-oHiS 

IRl  4 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1473 

A- 14698 

1816 

A- 18749 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1G40 

A-16253 

1800 

A-18719 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1438 

A-14329 

Michigan  Central  R.R. 

Sup.  19 

Sup.  19 

1443 

7960 

1728 

8687 

Cancels 

Cancels 

1719 

8661 

Effective. 


Description. 


Jan.  1,  '11  Classes,  New  York  to 
Ottawa  Div.  of  G.T. 
Ky.,  via  Rutland  Ry. 


Jan.  1,  '11  Classes,  New  York  to 
Ottawa  Div.  of  G.T. 
Ry.,  via  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Jan.  1,  '11  Classes,  New  York  to 
points  on  G.T.  Ry., 
Dorval  to  Kingston 
inclusive. 

Jan.  1,  '11  Classes,  N.Y.C.  stations 
to  Montreal,  via  G.T. 

Ry. 

Jan.    1,  '11    Classes,    Harlem  Div. 

stations  to  points  on 
Ottawa  Div.,  G.T.  Ry. 


Pig  iron,  e.l.,  from 
North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,  to  stations  in 
Canada. 

Jan.  16,  '11  Pig  iron,  c.l..  North 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  to 
stations  on  and  via 
G.T.  Ry. 

Jan.  7,  '11  Scrap  iron,  old  rails, 
rails,  etc.,  from  New 
Y^ork  State  points  to 
Montreal. 

Jan.  7,  '11  Petroleum  and  prod- 
ucts, Buffalo,  Black 
Rock  and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to  sta- 
tions on  the  Ottawa 
and  New  York  Ry. 

Jan.  9,  '11  Rail  joints,  c.l..  Green 
Island  and  Troy, 
N.Y.,  to  Montreal,  13 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Jan.  2,  '11  Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  N.Y^., 
to  Montreal,  $2.80  per 
gross  ton. 

Jan.  2,  '11  Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  N.Y., 
to  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
$2.75  per  gross  ton. 

Jan.  3,  '11  Classes,  Watertown,  Os- 
wego, and  other  New 
York  State  points  to 
stations  on  CP.  Ry. 
Classes  from  point  on 
the  Putnam  Div.  to 

Jan.    1,  '11  Montreal. 


Dec.  21,  '11 


Jan.    7,  '11 


Central  R.R.  of  New  Jersey. 
444 


Sup. 
336 


17 


Jan.    5,  '11 


Dec.  15,  '10 


Commodities  from 
points  on  the  M.C.R.R. 
T.H.  &  B.,  C.W.  & 
L.E.  and  N.,  St.  C.  & 
T.  Rys.  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Sugar  beets,  c.l.,  from 
stations  in  Ontario 
to  points  in  Michi- 
gan. 


Cotton  seed  oil,  c.l., 
from  Port  Ivory,  S.I., 
N.Y.,  to  Hull,  Que., 
and  Toronto,  Ont.,  22 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Classes  from  C.R.R.  of 
N.J.   stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 
Bay  of  Quinte  R.R. 

369  119 

Cancels  Cancels 

200  109 

368  120 

Cancels  Cancels 

200  110 


Effective. 
Dec.    8,  '10 

Nov.  28,  '10 


Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
Sup.  27  Sup.  27 

102  B.  1050 


Pennsylvania  R.R. 
J.  J.  33 

Cancels 
J.  80 

Sup.  4 
J.  J.  30 

Sup.  12 
I'  .  27 


281 

Cancels 
D.D.  9,  K.  5 
{■:.  16 
Sup.  35 
G.  1 

Sup.  7 
G.  36 

Sup.  5 
J.J.  30 

C.C.  48  2 

Cancels 

C.  31  &  32 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

794 

Cancels 

254 

795 


S06 

Cancels 
027 

796 


800 

Cancels 
541 

798 

Cpticels 
050 


West  Shore  R.R. 


403 

Cancels 
384 


A-6316 
Cancels 
A-5195 


Dec.  17,  '10 
Dec.  12,  '10 

Dec.  15,  '10 
Jan.  15,  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 
Jan.  20,  '11 
Dec.  19,  '10 
Jan.  12,  '11 

Jan.  2,  '11 
Jan.    1,  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 

Jan.  10,  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 
Jan.  10,  '11 

Jan.  10,  '11 


Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  R.R. 

63  Dec.  17,  '10 

Cancels 

35  &  36 


Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 

Sup.  5 

252 

881 

Cancels 
650 


Dec.  11,  '10 


Jan.  14,  '11 


Description. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Deseronto 
to  points  on  connect- 
ing lines. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Deseronto 
to  stations  on  the 
G.T.  Ry. 


Classes  and  commodi- 
ties, P.  &  L.E.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

New    iron    and  steel 

rails     from  P.R.R. 

stations  to  points  in 

Canada. 
Iron  and  steel  articles 

from  P.R.R.  stations 

to  points  in  Canada. 
Class   and  commodity 

from  stations  on  the 

P.R.R.   to  points  in 

Canada. 
Classes,  P.R.R.  stations 

to  points  on  the  G.T. 

R. 

Classes    from  P.R.R. 

stations  to  points  on 

G.T.  Ry. 
Classes    from  P.R.R. 

stations  to  points  on 

C.P.R. 
Iron   and    steel  from 

P.R.R.    stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 
Classes     from  P.R.R. 

stations  to  Montreal 

and  St.  John's,  Que. 


Classes  from  B.  &  O. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  B.  &  O. 
stations  to  points  in 
Ontario. 

Scrap  iron,  old  rails, 
etc.,  from  Fostoria, 
Ohio,  to  points  in  On- 
tario. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  to  sta- 
tions on  G.T.  Ry. 

Scrap  iron,  old  rails, 
etc.,  from  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
to  points  in  Ontario. 

Scrap  iron,  old  rails, 
etc.,  from  points  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  to 
stations  in  Ontario. 


Import  class  and  com- 
modity rates  from 
New  Y^ork  to  points 
in  Ontario. 


Class  and  commodity, 
W.  &  L.E.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Classes  from  L.V.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
CP.  Ry. 

Copper  rods  and  copper 
wire,  c.l.,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.J.,  to  Mont- 
real, 20  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


1   Axes  and  Edge  Tools  A  Demerara  hardware  firm  would  like 

to  handle  axes  and  edge  tools  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

2.  Biscuit  Making  Machinery  A  firm  wlio  are  just  commencing 

operations  in  the  West  Indies  are  desirous  of  receiving  cata- 
logues, etc.,  of  biscuit  making  machinery. 

3.  Brushes  and  Grindstones. — A  firm  of  wholesale  dealers  in 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  desires  quotations  on  brushes  and 
grindstones. 

4.  Babbitt  Metal. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  the  addresses 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  babbitt  metal. 

5.  Boots    and    Shoes  A    merchant    of    Georgetown,  British 

Guiana,  is  desirous  of  liandling  Canadian  lines  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

().  Boots  and  Shoes  A  Demerara  firm  would  like  to  open  up 

correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  boots  and  shoes. 

7.  Brooms  and  Brushes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  brooms  and 
brushes  should  communicate  with  a  British  Guiana  firm 
handling  these  articles. 

)S.  Box  Boards. — A  Manclwster  firm  asks  for  dimensions  and 
prices  of  box  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

y.  Bronze  Powder  A  Lancashire  firm  asks  for  prices  of  bronze 

powder  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

10.  Church  Pew  Seating. — A  prominent  firm  of  importers  of 
wooden  goods  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  is  in  the  market 
for  church  pew  seating  in  birch  and  Canadian  oak. 

11.  Canadian  Produce. — A  Canadian,  now  resident  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
seeking  to  develop  trade  with  the  island  of  Cuba. 

12.  Canned  Goods  A  Demerara  merchant  handling  canned  goods 

would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed 
milk  and  canned  fresh  salmon. 

1.3.  Condensed  Milk. — A  firm  of  British  Guiana  merchants  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk. 

14.  Clothes  Pegs  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspoJid  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  clothes  pegs. 

15.  Druggists'  Sundries. — An  important  firm  of  druggists  and 
chemists  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  invite  correspond- 
ence from  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  druggists'  sundries, 
proprietary  patent  articles,  etc. 

16.  Farm  Wagons. — A  South  African  carriage  importer  desires  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  farm  wagons 
with  all-steel  wheels.  Ocean  freight  rates  to  East  Ivondon 
and  Durban. 

17.  Flour. — Canadian  exporters  of  flour  should  correspond  with  a 
firm  in  Demerara. 


18.  Furniture. — A  Demerara  firm  would  like  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

19.  Furniture — A  furniture  dealer  in  British  Guiana  is  desirous 
of  handling  Canadian  chairs  and  rockers. 

20.  Greybeards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  greyboards  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

21.  Handles — A  firm  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  makes  enqujj-y 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  handles. 

22.  Horse  Nails — A  wholesale  importer  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, desires  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the  above 
goods. 

23.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Demerara  with  a  line  of  general  hard- 
ware would  be  willing  to  substitute  some  articles  of  Canadian 
manufacture  for  those  now  stocked,  if  samples  could  be  seen. 
They  invite  correspondence. 

24.  Hardware. — An  important  firm  of  hardware  dealers  in  Deme- 
rara solicit  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

25.  Last  Blocks. — Particulars  of  openings  for  the  sale  of  dried 
last  blocks  in  the  rough  and  tree  fronts,  dried  ready  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  lasts  and  trees  respectively,  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary.  The  blocks  for  lasts 
should  be  turned  to  shape  and  lasts  ready  to  be  finished. 

2(1.  Lanterns  and  Wicks. — A  firm  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
makes  enquirj'  for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of  wicks 
and  lanterns. 

27.  Mexican  Representative.— A  proposition  has  been  received 
from  a  Canadian  now  resident  in  Mexico  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sample  rooms.  It  is  proposed  that  a  number  of 
Canadian  firms  should  co-operate,  and  share  the  expense  in- 
volved in  the  renting  and  fitting  up  of  the  sample  rooms. 
The  enquirer  would  look  after  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

28.  Nail  Kegs  A  firm  with  a  plant  capable  of  producing  a  large 

number  of  M'ooden  kegs  for  spikes,  nuts  and  bolts,  is  anxious 
to  hear  from  possible  buyers,  domestic  and  foreign. 

29.  Optical  Goods  A  jeweller  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

would  like  to  correspond  with  manufacturers  of  optical  goods 
in  Canada. 

30.  Office  Specialties  and  Systems. — ^A  firm  of  stationers  in 
Georgetown  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  a  line  of 
oflfice  specialties  made  in  Canada,  including  loose  leaf  systems. 

31.  Photo  Mounts  and  Cardboard. — A  Christchurch,  N.Z.,  jinporter 
desires  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  exporters  of  the 
above  articles. 

32.  Putty. — A.Newfoundland  firm  makes  enquiry  for  the  names 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  putty. 

33.  Paper  Board  A  Yorkshire  firm  makes  enquiry  for  the  names 

of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  board. 

34.  Pianos. — The  leading  firm  dealing  in  pianofortes  in  British 
Guiana  would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  Canadian 
pianos,  and  requests  correspondence,  with  prices,  etc. 

35.  Perfumery  and  Soaps  Canadian  exporters  of  perfumery  and 

soaps  are  invited  to  communicate  with  a  Demerara  firm  of 
druggists. 
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Packing-house  Products. — An  English  ship  liandler  in  Havana, 
who  is  installing  an  up-to-date  cold  storage  plant,  wishes  to 
handle  Canadian  packing-house  products,  including  butter.  A 
good  opportunity  will  be  offered  for  shipments  via  Eklei-, 
Dempster  Line. 

37.  Pick  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  ami  dimen- 
sions of  pick  handles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

.58.  Roofing  Felt  and  Roofing  Tins. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  exporters  of  roofing  felt 
and  roofing  tins  in  Canada. 

-ii).  Roofing  Material. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  roofing  mate- 
rial are  invited  to  correspond  with  a  Demerara  merchant. 

40.  Rope  and  Cordage — A  Demerara  firm  invites  correspondence 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  twines  and  ropes. 

4 1 .  South  American  Trade. — Commission  merchant  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  with  excellent  references,  is  open  to  represent  first-class 
Canadian  firms  in  South  America,  particularly  along  the  west 
coast. 

42.  South  African  Trade  Prominent  manufacturers'  agent,  with 

excellent  connections  and  references,  is  open  to  act  for  Cana- 
dian firms  seeking  business  in  Johannesburg  and  district. 

4:5.  Saddlery  and  Harness  Supplies,  General  Saddlery,  Hardware. 

— An  Auckland,  N.Z.,  firm,  importing  large  quantities  of  these 
goods  heretofore  from  New  York,  would  like  price  lists  from 
Canadian  houses,  with  a  view  to  purchasing. 

44.  Shot. — A  firm  in  Newfoundland  is  in  a  position  to  buy  shot 
from  Canada. 

t").  Silverware.^ — A  firm  of  jewellers  and  fancy  goods  dealers  in 
Demerara  would  like  to  see  samples  of  Canadian  silverware. 

46.  Typewriters,  Typewriter  Supplies,  Office  Supplies,  etc. — Resi- 
dent of  the  Canary  Islands  is  in  the  market  for  the  above 
supplies  from  Canadian  firms. 

47.  Tweeds  and  Gents.'  Underwear  A  merchant  tailor  in  British 

Guiana  handling  gents.'  furnishings  is  open  to  receive  samples 
of  light-weight  tweeds;  also  men's  xmderwear. 

48.  Umbrellas. — A  dry  goods  firm  in  British  Guiana  would  like  to 
become  acquainted  with  Canadian  lines  of  umbrellas  and 
parasols. 

49.  Varnish  A  Newfoundland  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  var- 
nish from  Canada,  and  would  like  to  know  their  prices. 

■iO.  West  Indian  Trade  A  prominent  Ontario  hardware  mer- 
chant is  making  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  is  anxious  to  hear  from  some  manufacturers  of 
hardware  and  hardware  specialties  whose  samples  he  might 
'arry  on  his  trip. 

.51.  Wood  Handles. — A  prominent  export  forwarding  agent  in  New 
York  City  wishes  quotations  on  a  full  line  of  wood  handles. 
Can  do  a  large  trade. 

•52.  Wool  Blankets. — An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  New- 
foundland for  heavy  wool  blankets  such  as  are  used  for 
lumbermen. 


5.3.  Wrapping  Paper,  Bags,  Twine  and  Cartons.— A  firm  of  drug- 
gists and  chemists  of  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  using  large 
quantities  of  wrapping  paper,  bags,  twine  and  cartons,  solicit 
correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

54.  Wood  Pulp  Boards — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and 
samples  of  wood  pulp  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Labor  Enquiries. 

1.  Expert  Designer  or  Foreman. — Expert  designer  or  foreman  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons  is  anxious  to  come 
to  Canada  and  secure  position.  Belgian  by  birth,  but  can 
speak  English.    Excellent  technical  training  and  experience. 

2.  Leather  Process  Man — Ex-manager  of  tannery,  having  a  pro- 
cess for  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather,  chrome  leather  or  tanned 
leather,  varnishes  of  all  kinds,  good  references,  w.'ints  situa- 
tion. 

3.  Surgical  Instrument  Maker  Englishman  with  many  years' 

experience  in  the  manufacture  of  various  surgical  instru- 
ments is  anxious  to  secure  a  position  with  a  similar  concern 
in  Canada.    Excellent  references. 

4.  Copperplate  Engraver  Englishman  with  thorough  experi- 
ence in  this  trade  is  anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  secure 
position.    Addr«ss  and  samples  of  work  on  application. 

5.  Mechanics  of  all  kinds. — Through  a  well-known  foreign  im- 
migration agency  in  Great  Britain,  particulars  have  been 
received  regarding  mechanics  in  the  following  trades  who 
are  seeking  work  in  their  trades  in  this  country: — Blast 
furnacemen,  slater,  bolt  maker,  laborers,  steel  sawyei , 
stampers,  rivetters,  fruit  grower,  carter,  miners,  erector, 
woodworker,  planer,  stoker,  collier,  bricklayer,  driller, 
dresser,  crossing  fitter,  striker,  ironworkers,  blacksmith, 
navvy,  excavator,  tooismiths,  warehoviseman,  bridge  erector, 
assistant  electrician,  wheelborer,  brickworker,  bricklayer's 
laborer,  rail  fixer  and  setter,  bridge  and  girder  worker, 
collier  laborer,  stampers,  hammerman,  ironshearer,  cliipper, 
turner.  The  applications  of  the  mechanics  mentioned  above 
have  been  investigated  by  the  organization  in  'question  who 
will  supply  detailed  information.  We  believe  that  most  of 
the  applicants  would  need  to  have  their  fares  advanced. 

Special  Enquiry. 

A  small  Ontario  village  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
manufacturers  who  might  consider  locating  their  factories  in 
said  municipality.    Good  situation. 


The  First  Annual  Convention  of  Pinchin,  Johnson  &  Co. 
(Canada),  Ltd.,  Manufacturers  of  Minerva  Paints 
and  Varnishes. 

The  management  and  representatives  of  this  new  Canadian 
organization,  wihic'h  is  a  branch  of  Pimohin,  Johnson  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  E.G.,  established  in  1834,  met  in  oonveintion  at 
their  head  office  in  Toronto  on  Dec.  19th  and  20tih.  The 
policy  of  'the  compiany,  the  merits  of  tihe  goods  and  plans  for 
the  coming  year  wero  thoroughly  disoussed. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesiday  the  representatives 
anid  management  all  retired  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  where  the 
first  annual  banquet  took  place,  which  was  thoroiughly  enjoyed 
by  all  present.  . 
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Listowel,  Ont.,  will  spemd  $5,000  in  completing  the  equip- 
ment of  its  electric  light  planit. 

The  Dominion  Power  and  Transmiisslon  Co.  will  spend 
$100,000  on  new  substations  in  Hamilton. 

The  Colonial  Real  Estate  Co.  will  biuild  an  eight-storey 
building  in  Montreal  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  $300,00-0. 

The  Dominion  Coopera^ge  Coimpany'©  plant  at  Bridgden, 
Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently  with  a  loss  of  $14,000. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Oomfpany,  of  Montreal,  will  erect 
a  new  factory  in  that  city  at  a  ooist  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Western  Bridge  and  Equipmemt  Co.  will  establish  a 
plant  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  if  they  get  certain  considerations 
from  the  town. 

A  ten-storey  building  will  be  erected  in  Vancouver  by  Mr. 
.Jonathan  Rogers,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Oould  and  Champney 
are  the  architects. 

The  Sherlin,  Clarke  Co.  will  erect  saw  mails  and  planinig 
mills  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  A  fixed  assessment  has  been 
granted  to  tihem  by  the  town. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Car  Works,  successors  to  the  Siilliker  Car 
Company,  have  received  concessions  from  tihe  City  of  Halifax, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  is  believed  they  will  enlarge  their 
plant. 

The  Eastern  Canada  Power  and  Pulp  Company  have  under 
consideration  a  large  power  development  land  pulp  mill  on 
tihe  Malbie  River  above  Murray  Bay,  Que.  The  cost  will 
approximate  half  a  million. 

Joihn  Wanless  &  Co.,  Toronto,  are  building  a  niew  factory  on 
Hayter  Street,  Toronto.  It  will  be  large  and  modern,  and 
capable  of  providing  accommodation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  rapidly  growing  business. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Rat  Portage  Lumiber  Co.,  of  Norwood, 
Man.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$200,000.  In  addition  to  itlhe  sawmill  profper  there  were  also 
destroyed  tlie  engine  room  and  the  box  factoiiT- 


The  Western  Paint  Co.  will  build  a  warehouse  in  Winnipeg. 

The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.  will  build  a  $30,000  factory-  in 
St.  Tihomas. 

The  Toronto  Type  Foundry,  Toronto,  will  erect  a  ware- 
hoiuse  in  Regina. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  will  erect  an  exchange  build- 
ing in  Owen  Sonnd. 

The  Independemt  Rubber  Co.  will  s'hortly  commence  opera- 
tions in  Merritton,  Ont. 

McClary's,  of  London,  will  build  some  additions  to  their 
factory  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Pearce  Lumber  Co.,  of  Marmiora,  Omt.,  have  been 
granted  a  fixed  assessment  by  that  town. 

The  J.  B.  Hicks  Gas  Engine  Co.  may  establisto  a  factory 
in  Sarnia.   The  town  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to  grant  a  bonus. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  additionis  to  the  Brandon 
Shoe  Factory  in  Brantford. 

The  Bonner  Worth  Co.  are  negotiating  with  the  City  of 
Peterborough,  with  a  view  to  the  establislhment  of  a  worated 
yarn  factory  at  that  place. 

Operations  on  tihe  new  Bank  of  Toronto  building,  to  be 
erected  on  King  and  Bay  Streets,  Toronto,  will  commence  at 
once.    The  building  will  cost  about  $1,000',000'. 

It  is  reported  th&t  Ja®.  Robinson,  of  Millerton,  N.B.,  will 
build  a  200-ton  paper  imill  at  Grand  Falls,  N.'B.  The  Van 
Horne  interests  are  said  to  be  betoinid  the  enteirprise. 

The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company  had  an  official  open- 
ing of  their  plant  in  Medicine  Hat  recently.  A  great  crowd 
of  citizens  seized  tlie  occasion  to  view  this  prominent  indus- 
try. The  factory  is  now  in  operation,  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  western  city. 

Work  will  proceed  on  tihe  new  building  of  the  Provincial 
Museum,  Toronto.  After  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  University  of  Toronto  wit'h  .the  PrO'Vincial  Gov- 
ernment it  was  announced  tliat  $40'0',000  wonld  be  spent  imme- 
diately, with  provisions  for  future  development. 


Files — Well= Known  Brands  Made  in  Canada  by 


American 

Arcade 

Kearney  and 
Foot 

McClellan 


Dominion  Works,  Port  Hope,  Ont 


Globe 

Eagle 

Great 
Western 

J.  B.  Smith 
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The  primting  fimi  of  C.  R.  Cornell  has  been  incorporated 
as  C.  R.  Oorneil,  Limiited,  wkih  capitalization  of  $100,000. 

Canadiian   Explosives,  Limited,  with  a  caipitalization  of 

■$15,000,000,  with  headquiarters  lin  Montreal.  This  concern  ia 

a  merger  of  sereral  existing  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives. 

The  Pasihion  Dress  and  Waist  Company  are  inoor/po rated 
witih  a  capital  Orf  $45,000,  witlh  headquarters  in  Montreal.  They 
will  manufa/cture  clotliiing  of  all  kinds.  Hector  Lamontagne 
and  ofhers  are  the  provisional  directors. 

Walter  Bakei-  &  Comipany,  Limited,  the  cocoa  and  choco- 
late manufacturers,  have  been  incorporated  as  Walter  Baker 
&  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000  and  'head  office  im  Montreal,  where  they  already  .have 
a  disitributing  warehouse — tihe  Mg  Gut  Street  factory  building 
formierly  occupied  by  tlie  R.  E.  T.  Pringle  Co.,  Ltd.,  manu- 
factureTS  of  electrical  goods. 


PATENT  RIGHTS  FOR  SALE. 

Take  notice  that  the  undersigned  are  prepared  to  supply, 
at  a  reasonable  price,  sheet  metal  dumping  cars  for  railroad 
contractors'  use,  described  in  Canadian  Patent  No.  116297,  or 
to  grant  anyone  desiring  to  use  the  same  a  license  to  have  the 
same  manufactured  for  him  at  a  mamufacturing  establishment 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They  are  also  prepared  to  receive 
otters  for  licenses  to  maninfacture  and  sell  under  the  same. 
Ridout  &  Maybee,  Manning  Ohambers,  Queen  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Attorneys  for  the  Goodwin  Car  Company. 


"Only  the  Best  uill  Successfully  Stand  the  Test." 

— The  Philosopher  of  Metal  Town. 
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METALLIC" 
SKYLIGHTS 

Are  Practically  Imperishable 


THE  frame  work  is  of  hollow  metal,  galvanized  steel 
or  sheet  copper,  and  when  glazed  with  wire  glass 
is  Absolutely  Fireproof. 

"  Metallic  "  Skylights  are  very  durable  and  have 
special  exclusive  features  which  make  for  superiority. 
WE 
MAKE 
ALL 

SHAPES 
AND 
SIZES 

We  also  manufacture  "E  stlake"  Steel  Shingles- 
Metallic  Ceilings  and  Walls,  Metallic  Cornices,  Con- 
ductor Pipe  and  Eavetrough,  Corrugated  Iron,  Fireproof 
Glass  Windows  and  Doors,  etc. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  70  will  interest  you.  Write  for  it. 


The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


The  Busy  Manufacturer 

often  feels  the  need  of  some  practical  simple  system  of  filing  his  cost  sheets, 
letters,  invoices,  etc.,  which  will  prevent  needless  loss  of  time,  both  in  filing 
and  finding  them.  Nothing  that  has  yet  been  invented  will  serve  his  pur- 
pose so  well  as 

They  are  readily  adaptable  to  any  system  in  any  business. 

Write  or  pJione  us  for  particulars- 


136-138  King  Street  East 


TORONTO 
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IHOIIflTI 


SUITABLE 

FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


Skeleton  Frame 


Thorough 
Ventilation 


High 
Efficiency 
Over  Wide 


Load  Eanges 


Form  "  K  "  Induction  Motor 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL       HALIFAX       OTTAWA       WINNIPEG       CALGARY       VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

A  Crisis. 

CANADA  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  straight 
path  which  for  years  has  led  through  a  land  of 
prosperity,  still  runs  on  without  a  break.  But  along  the 
by-paths  new  leaders  have  appeared  who  would  draw  us 
from  our  steady  course.  We  are  prospering.  jSTot  a  class 
or  section  of  the  country  but  is  reaping  rich  rewards  for 
i^its  labor  and  enterprise.  Artisans  have  steady  employ- 
ment at  high  wages  and  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
Farmers  are  admittedly  prospering  as  they  never  pros- 
pered before.  Merchants  and  professional  men  are  profit- 
ing by  the  general  business  activity  and  by  the  influx  of 
new  citizens  as  a  result  of  our  national  development. 
Capital  is  in  active  use.    Transportation  companies  and 


banks  each  month  record  increasing  business.  Our 
natural  resources,  minerals,  timber  and  fish  are  being  pro- 
fitably developed,  each  providing  new  outlets  for  the 
nation's  activities.  So  tremendous  is  our  growth  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  acre- 
age under  cultivation,  our  home  market  absorbs  eighty  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  farm  produce.  If  ever  there  was  a 
country  favored  of  Providence  it  would  appear  to  be  this. 
We  have  not  the  grinding  poverty  of  England's  submerged 
tenth,  nor  the  crushing  taxes  of  Germany's  millions,  with 
tbeir  barren  army.  Earning  and  producing  much  we  are 
left  with  the  fruit  of  our  labor.  Are  we  to  leave  all  this 
to  follow  the  leading  of  economic  adventurers?  What  has 
any  leader  to  offer  more  than  what  we  now  enjoy?  It 
would  be  the  supremest  folly  to  forsake  a  condition  of  uni- 
form prosperity  for  a  tariff  will  o'  the  wisp  which  might 
lead  us,  who  knows  whither? 


Who  is  Protected  ? 

ATAKIPP  system  that  will  ensure  for  Canada  the 
utmost  prosperity  for  all  citizens,  securing  for  each 
the  fair  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  and  main- 
taining a  standard  of  life  that  will  induce  a  high  type  of 
honest  citizenship,  this  should  be  our  goal.  We  are  not 
living  in  a  Utopia.  Each  nation  has  to  do  for  itself  what 
it  can  to  increase  and  conserve  the  general  well-being  of 
its  members.  It  is  not  for  us  to  figure  out  what  effect  our 
tariff  policy  will  have  on  capital  or  labor  in  Europe.  By 
protecting  home  industries  in  Canada  it  may  be  that  capi- 
tal and  labor  will  be  disorganized  or  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment in  some  foreign  country.  It  is  for  such  a 
country  to  work  out  its  own  economic  salvation.  This 
Canadian  brotherhood  is  only  interested  in  seeing  that 
every  one  of  its  members  is  provided  with  the  opportuni- 
ties for  living  the  best  life,  for  adding  his  utmost  to  the 
general  wealth  and  for  getting  for  himself  such  a  return 
for  his  labor  as  will  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  and 
develop  his  body  and  mind.  How  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished? First,  employment  must  be  provided;  for  the 
man  who  is  not  employed  adds  no  wealth  to  the  nation, 
nor  can  a  man  without  income  live  the  good  life.  Sec- 
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onddy,  employment,  being  general^  nmst  also  be  profitable. 
There  is  the  essence  of  the  protective  policy.  Protection- 
ism is  not  primarily  the  protection  of  the  individual  manu- 
facturer or  of  the  manufacturing  class;  it  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workman,  the  great  class  of  employees,  the 
men  and  women  who  have  to  live  on  what  they  can  earn 
\  from  week  to  week.  Take  employment  from  them  in 
Canada  and  they  starve  or  migrate  to  some  other  country. 
Manufacture  in  the  United  States  the  shoes  that  are  worn 
in  Canada  and  Canadian  factories  close.  Put  on  a  pro- 
tective duty  and  compel  their  manufacture  in  Canada  and 
several  thousand  skilled  workers  find  employment  at  lucra- 
tive wages.  The  tariff  does  not,  nor  was  it  ever  intended 
that  it  should,  provide  a  bounty  to  manufacturers.  If  a 
duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  fixed  it  is  because  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  is  that  much  greater  here  than  in  com- 
peting countries.  In  one  country  wages  are  lower;  in  an- 
other the  hours  of  labor  are  greater;  in  a  tliird  a  great 
production  reduces  the  cost  of  the  individual  article;  in  a 
fourth  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  less.  In  any  case,  the 
greater  cost  in  Canada  is  not  within  the  control  of  Cana- 
dians.  No  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  efficiency  of  Cana- 
\  dian  manufacturers.  Plants  are  well  equipped  and 
economically  managed.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  they 
are  wasteful  in  their  methods  or  that  economies  cou.ld  be 
effected  such  as  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, without  adversely  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
output. 

***=?• 

Unless,  then,  this  greater  cost  of  production  in  Canada 
is  offset  by  a  protective  tariff,  how  are  the  industries  to  be 

K  maintained  ?  A  reduction  in  wages  would  alone  avert  the 
■  [total  disappearance  of  manufacturing.  There  is  the  real 
question  before  the  people  of  Canada  to-day,  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  profitable  employment  of  labor  is  of  far  greater 
moment  than  that  of  the  profitable  employment  of  capital. 
True,  a  yielding  to  the  lower  tariff  demands  of  the  farmers 
would  destroy  large  industrial  investments  and  would  ruin 
many  manufacturers.  But  this  calamity  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  disaster  that  would  come  upon 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees.  "  Let  them  migrate 
^  to  the  country  to  which  the  manufacturing  has  fled,"  it 

,  may  be  said.  Not  such  an  easy  thing  for.  the  m-an  with  a 
'  family,  the  savings  of  whose  lifetime  are  tied  up  in  his 
house,  which  in  a  period  of  depression  would  be  but  a  bur- 

2,den  on  his  hands.  Nor,  as  another  might  suggest,  could 
he  turn  to  some  other  line  of  employment,  for  the  man 
who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  learning  a 
trade  cannot  enter  upon  another  occupation  without  losing 
all  the  benefit  of  his  years  of  training. 

rj:       :!5       :J;  ^ 

This  free  trade  agitation  is  a  question  of  bread  and 
butter  to  the  workman.  At  present  there  is  a  full  employ- 
ment for  his  skill.  A  high  standard  of  living  has  been  set 
up  and  wages  are  paid  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
required  to  maintain  that  standard.  With  industries  re- 
ceiving a  moderate  protection,  general  prosperity  obtains^ 


in  every  district  and  among  every  class.  The  workmen's 
districts  in  Canadian  industrial  towns  are  not  made 
hideous  by  the  tenements  and  overcrowded  and  unsanitary 
habitations  which  make  life  in  many  European  cities  an 
abomination.  The  drawn  faces  and  stunted  and  deformed 
bodies,  which  burned  themselves  into  the  minds  of  the 
Canadian  journalists  who  visited  English  manufacturing 

\  cities  last  year,  are  nowhere  visible.  Instead,  workmen's 
homes  in  Canada  are  commodious  and  good,  and  present 
that  aspect  of  care  that  bespeaks  the  pride  of  ownership. 
In  some  countries,  the  distribution  of  wealth  has  become  a 
critical  problem;  the  rich,  it  has  been  said,  are  becoming 
richer  and  the  poor,  poorer.    In  Canada  the  question  is 

\-  not  present.  The  wealth  produced  by  industry  is  so  dis- 
tributed through  wages  that  artisans  have  enough  to  pro- 
vide themselves  and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  with  a  surplus  for  a  fair  measure  of  its  luxuries.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  whole  families  to  work  in  the  shop 
or  mill  to  eke  out  a  slender  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
suitable  education  is  provided  for  the  children,  and  the 
mother  is  left  to  manage  the  home  and  keep  it  attractive. 

*    *    *  * 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  Canada  will  hesitate  long  before  supporting  any 
fiscal  change  which  will  change  the  social  conditions  now 
obtaining.  Those  conditions  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  protection  to  labor, 
through  the  customs  tariff.  If  we  admit  the  products  of 
Chinese  labor  to  compete  on  an  equality  with  our 
^  own  manufacturers,  it  is  evident  that  our  workmen  to 
maintain  the  struggle,  would  have  to  drop  to  the  level  of 
the  Chinaman.  This  year,  steel  rails  were  delivered  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  the  product  of  a 
Chinese  mill.  An  investigation  by  a  steel  expert  showed 
that  the  pay  of  labor  in  the  Chinese  mill  was  one-tenth 
of  that  of  similar  labor  in  the  United  States,  whereas  ten 
Chinamen  could  do  just  as  much  and  as  effective  work  as 
nine  white  men.  A  real  Yellow  Peril  arises.  Have  free 
trade  advocates  considered  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  man 
who  does  a  hard  day's  work  in  Canada  has  to  be  fed  well, 
he  must  be  clothed  well,  it  costs  him  no  inconsiderable  sum 
to  heat  his  bouse,  his  home  itself  must  be  better  built  at 
a  consequently  greater  cost.  The  climate  controls  these 
things.  The  workers  in  several  competing  countries,  in 
Europe  particularly,  are  not  at  such  great  expense,  because 
the  climate  is  milder.  They  pay  less  for  food,  clothing- 
and  rent.  They  can  accordingly  work  for  less.  Must  not 
our  workmen  be  protected  against  this  labor  which  is  not 
on  an  equal  basis? 


Value  to  Farmer. 

**'T'  HE  farmer,  too,  must  bear  in  mind  that  twenty 
A     years  ago  his  dollar  bought  him  about  the  same  as 
it  does  now;  whereas  he  is  now  getting  for  what  he  sells 
anywhere  from  $1.25  to  $2.25,  as  against  his  dollar  of 
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twenty  years  ago.  He  has  had  a  home  market  created  for 
him  which  has  given  this  result,  and  he  has  had  it  at  very 
little  expense  to  himself.  No  doubt  the  farmer  wants 
cheaper  goods,  but  he  must  remember  that  if  he  gets  those 
cheaper  goods  by  destroying  his  home  market  the  country 
as  a  whole  must  inevitably  suffer." — Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt, 
before  Chatham  Board  of  Trade. 


What  Canada  is  Gaining. 

ME.  FOSS  says  that  the  present  state  of  the  tariff 
relations  bet-ween  the  two  countries  has  sent 
$3'00,000,000  of  United  States  capital  to  Canada  to  build 
u  p  branch  industries 
which  compete  with 
United  States  factories 
in  foreign  markets.  He 
says  that  it  has  stifled 
the  growth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Eng- 
land industry,  and  has 
kept  Americans  out  of 
business  which  belongs 
to  them  by  every  right. 
He  points  out  that  it  has 
kept  the  great  Canadian 
railroads  from  United 
States  ports,  and  con- 
tends that  it  has  ruined 
New  England  coasting 
and  shipping  interests, 
and  made  NeAv  Eng- 
land wharf  property  of 
little  value.  The  conten- 
tion of  Mr.  Foss  is  that 
under  Eeciprocity  $300,- 
000,000  would  be  kept 
in  the  United  States; 
that  Canada  would  con- 
tinue, as  in  an  earlier 
stage  in  her  develop- 
ment,   to    be  supplied 

with  manufactured  goods  by  United  States  workmen  out 
of  United  States  factories.  Do  we  want  that  kind  of 
Reciprocity?  'What  do  our  workmen  think  of  the 
gestion  ? 


Injuring  Canada's  Interests 


him  that  much  richer  and  the  purchaser  that  much  poorer, 
and  nothing  is  added  thereby  to  the  national  wealth." 
The  above  paragraph,  which  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  by 
R.  McKenzie,  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co.,  is  the  kind 
of  misstatement  and  sophistry  which  the  farmers  of  the 
West  are  having  served  up  to  them  continually  by  their 
leaders.  As  far  as  Industrial  Canada  knows,  no  manu- 
facturer has  asked  for  a  protective  tariff  so  long  as  he 
could  manufacture  on  an  equality  with  foreign  companies. 
A  protective  tariff  covers  merely  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  represented  by  the 
tariff  goes  to  the  miner  who  gets  more  for  mining  a  ton 
of  ore  than  his  fellow  in  Europe,  to  the  artisan  who  gets 
more  for  turning  it  into  a  machine,  to  the  transportation 

company    which  gets 


more  for  transporting  it. 
If  the  manufacturer  gets 
as  much  profit  as  his 
competitor,  he  is  in  luck. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie says  that  the  duty 
represents  so  much  profit 
to  the  manufacturer,  he 
is  manifestly  misinform- 
ing his  readers,  or  at- 
tempting so  to  do. 


I 


an 


U.  S.  Manufacturer: 


I'd  Build  a  Factory  here  if  I  was  sure  they  wouldn't 
destroy  the  dams. 


sug- 


A  Fallacious  Argument. 


o 


NE 


fallacy  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
seems  to  endeavor  to  keep  before  the  people  is 
that  it  is  "  Canada  "  that  manufactures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  individual  manufacturer  who  manufactures 
and  reaps  the  benefit.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  customs' 
duty  enables  the  manufacturer  to  add  to  his  product  makes 


Have  No  Entanglements. 

F  we  enter  upon 
trade  relations  of 
extensive  character 
with  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  most  favor- 
able anticipations  which 
can  be  entertained  turn 
out  to  be  well-founded, 
and  our  friends  south  of 
the  line  use  us  well  and 
give  us  the  necessary 
time  we  ask  for,  what  is 
the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion? Must  not  our  trade  and  business  and  very 
life,  become  mixed  with  theirs,  so  that  we  shall  be-  ' 
come  increasingly  dependent  upon  them,  with  the 
ultimate  end  of  political  union?  If  this  favorable  an- 
ticipation is  not  realized,  and  they  will  not  treat  us  well, 
and  want  to  grab  and  quibble  on  the  interpretation  of  any 
reciprocity  treaty,  what  will  that  mean?  It  will  simply 
mean  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  we  shall  have 
to  begin  all  over  again,  just  where  we  are  now,  and  start 
once  again  to  put  ourselves  right.  I  do  not  hold  with 
those  who  say  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  trade  treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  contrary,  my 
view  is  that  the  best  way  of  continuing  good  relations  be- 
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tween  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  that  each  should  do 
its  own  hnsiness  independently  and  have  no  entanglements  \^ 
— nothing  in  the  world  to  quarrel  about." — Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton  hefore  Canadian  Club,  Montreal. 


Protecting  the  Workman. 

"T^UT  if  in  Germany  or  England  a  piece  of  raw  metal 
A-J  can  be  turned  into  an  article  of  commerce  by  one 
day's  labor,  and  if  the  workman  in  those  countries  gets 
one  dollar  a  day  for  doing  that  work  which  a  similar  work- 
man in  this  country  doing  it  in  the  same  length  of  time 
gets  two  dollars,  then  I  say  that  a  dollar  duty  must  be 
placed  on  that  article.  It  is  the  workman  you  are  pro- 
tecting, not  the  manufacturer." 


Farmers  Oppose  Reciprocity. 

THE  Central  Farmers'  Institu.te,  representing  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  British  Columbia,  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Victoria,  on  January  10th,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  alarm  was  expressed  at  the 
movement  of  the  grain  growers  of  the  prairies  for  recipro- 
city in  natural  products  with  the  United  States,  and  ask- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  the  duties  on  fruit  entering 
Canada  be  raised  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  the  duties 
now  levied  on  fruit  entering  the  United  States. 


Protection  Increases  Farm  Values. 

"  ¥  T  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  farms  were 
A  deserted  in  the  sixties,  seventies  and  eighties.  The 
liusbandman  could  not  get  adequate  return  for  his  long 
and  grinding  hours  of  labor.  At  home  there  was  an  in- 
sufficient market;  while  the  market  abroad  was  unprofit- 
able. It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  turned 
their  backs  on  the  farm,  when  eggs  had  to  be  exported  to 
the  States,  netting  eight  cents  a  dozen,  and  when  butter 
did  well  if  it  fetched  twelve  cents  a  pound.  All  farm 
stuff's  sold  at  unprofitable  prices.  To  an  inadequate  home 
market  in  these  days,  was  undoubtedly  due  the  decline  in 
husbandry.  With  the  rapid  development  in  coal  mining 
^  since  1890,  a  very  difl'erent  tale  is  to  be  told.  The  home 
market  to-day  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  home  farms. 
Instead  of  sending  the  produce  of  the  farms  to  Boston,  at 
,\  unprofitable  prices,  Nova  Scotia  is  to-day  on  a  very  con- 
siderable scale,  an  importer  of  farm  products,  at  fancy 
prices." — From  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  coal  opera- 
tives of  Nova  Scotia. 


The  Price  Too  High. 

THE  Weekly  Sun  begs  the  whole  tariff  question  in  an 
editorial  criticism  of  the  manufacturers'  memorial 
presented  to  the  G-overnment  recently.    "  If,"  says  this 
farmers'  paper,  "  farmers  were  growing  rich  in  supplying 
the  home  and  the  British  market,  this  would  not  be  any 
justification  for  denying  them  the  right  of  access  to  the 
,  American  market  in  order  that  they  might  grow  richer 
1  still."    The  manufacturers   entered   no  objection  to  the 
farmers  finding  a  market  for  their  produce  wherever  they 
wished,  but  they  do  object  to  them  getting  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  rest  of  the  country.    The  farmers  are 
getting  much  more  for  their  products  than  they  did  ten 
years  ago;  Government  investigators  say  fifty  per  cent. 
\  more,  the  Weekly  Sun  admits  thirty  per  cent.     In  the 
meantime  they  are  buying  the  manufactured  goods  that 
they  need  at  practically  the  same  figure  as  a  decade  ago. 
Is  there  anything  in  these  figures  which  would  justify 
them  in  demanding  that  another  industry  be  sacrificed  in 
order  that  their  profit  be  still  further  increased?    It  was 
not  the  United  States  market  that  the  Grain  Growers' 
sought  when  they  put  forAvard  their  demands  at  Ottawa. 
Free  imports  was  the  burden  of  their  cry.    Cheaper  farm 
implements,  no  matter  how  many  artisans  throughout 
Canada  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence;  cheaper 
clothes,  cheaper  boots,  cheaper  house  furnishings;  every- 
thing cheaper  but  their  own  products.  These  must  be  made 
more  profitable  by  Government  expenditures  on  railways, 
on  harbors,  on  elevators.    Manufacturers  did  not  oppose 
the  expansion  of  the  farmers'  markets.    On  the  contrary 
they  have  supported  every  measure  which  would  add  to  the 
facilities  of  the  country  for  handling  farm  produce.  But 
with  the  nation,  as  with  the  individual,  there  is  a  price 
above  which  the  article  is  too  dear  to  buy.    Such  is  the 
present  case.    Eeciprocity  with  the  United  States  means 
the  paying  of  a  certain  price — the  throwing  open  of  the 
Canadian  market — for  a  problematical  advantage.  The 
j^rice  includes  the  destruction  of  much  capital  and  the 
throwing  of  many  men  out  of  work.    Canada  cannot  afford 
to  pay  that  price  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  greater 
freedom  in  the  United  States  market.    We  have  under- 
taken to  make  of  Canada  a  country  of  diversified  interests, 
wherein  those  who  have  special  talents  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits will  have  full  opportunities  for  utilizing  them,  and 
similarly  with  those  whose  abilities  lie  along  the  line  of 
agriculture.    We  have  gone  so  far ;  we  cannot  turn  back. 
The  acceptance  of  reciprocity  would  make  all  our  efforts 
towards  the  establishment   of   manufacturing  industries 
abortive.    The  price  is  too  great. 


Opinion  in  British  Columbia. 

^}/  A  NOTHBE  section  of  farmers  has  been  shown  the  evil  1 
of  Reciprocity  as  applied  to  them.    Addressing  the  \ 
Stockbreeders'   Association  of  British   Columbia,  Hon. 
Price  Ellison,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  that  Province, 
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recently  said :  "  We  have  a  protective  tariff  and  I  do  hope 
and  trust  there  vfill  be  nothing  happen  to  destroy  that. 
I  don't  want  to  see  any  reciprocity  vpith  the  United  States 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  one  of  you  gentlemen  who  has 
thought  the  subject  over,  that  wants  to  see  it  either.  Do 
you  know  what  it  will  mean?  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  I  for  one  would  fight  to  the 
last  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  very,  very 
serious  question,  indeed,  for  British  Columbia.  We  cannot 
afford  it.  I  am  speaking  now  I  Icnow  to  good  Liberals  as 
well  as  good  Conservatives,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
politics.  But  we  all  want  what  will  make  British  Colum- 
bia and  Canada,  and  it 


our  mines,  and  the  sane  exploitation  of  our  fisheries,  de- 
pend that  material  development  to  which  we  have  a  right 
to  look  forward.  That  these  resources  have  been  dissi- 
pated in  the  past  with  a  recklessness  which  is  in  no  way 
creditable  to  our  foresight  is  now  admitted.  Luckily  a 
public  conscience  was  aroused  before  it  was  too  late  and 
now  active  measures  are  being  taken  to  perpetuate  the 
supply.  That  men  eminent  in  every  pnhlic  activity  "w^tb 
present  at  the  conference,  and  gave  their  serious  attention 
to  the  problem  confronting  the  country,  is  in  itself  a 
guarantee  for  the  future.  The  greatest  waste  in  the  past 
has  been  in  the  destruction  of  our  forests.    The  fire  fiend 

has  been  allowed  to  de- 


cannot  be  done  by  having 
any  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States." 


A  Possibility! 


the 
the 
the 


Bankers  Oppose 
Reciprocity. 

^"T^HAT  the  present 
JL  is  not  the  time 
to  let  down  the  bars  of 
trade  and  turn  Canada's 
natural  resources  over  to 
the  United  States,  was 
opinion  expressed  at 
weekly  luncheon  of 
Canadian  Club, 
Montreal,  to-day  by  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Dominion 
Con  servation  Commis- 
sion, and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Laurier  Gov- 
ernment. His  audience 
was  composed  of  the 
leading  bankers  and 
business  men  of  Mont- 
real, as  well  as  Senators 
and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  cheered 
the  sentiment  to  the 
echo."— r?ie  Glole, 
ronto. 


To- 


The  Canadian  Farmer  may  have  to  Pay  Too  Dear  for  His  Whistle. 


Conference  on  Conservation. 

CONiSEBVATION'  was  discussed  during  the  past 
month  by  a  gathering  of  men  who  were  alive  to  the 
importance  of  their  subject.  The  joint  meeting  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  and  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association  at  Quebec,  on  January  17-20,  was  of  first  im- 
portance to  our  continued  prosperity.  On  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  continued  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  our  timber  supply,  the  economical  development  of 


vastate  mile  after  mile  of 
timber  lands,  causing  a 
national  loss  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  A 
considerable  part  of  the 
time  of  the  Quebec  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  schemes 
for  overcoming  this 
waste.  Fo  doubt  the 
suggestions  which  will  be 
made  to  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, as  a  result  of 
these  deliberations,  will 
become  effective  through 
legislation.  The  time  for 
extravagance  with  timber 
has  gone  by.  ISTo  country 
is  wealthy  enough  to  use 
its  forests  for  a  national 
bon-fire. 

While  forests  were  the 
most  important  subject 
for  discussion,  other  re- 
sources were  considered. 
During  the  sessions  of 
the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation the  problem  of 
preserving  waterpowers 
for  the  use  of  the  people 
was  taken  up  by  the 
chairman.  Hon.  Mr. 
Sifton  took  strong  ground  in  advocating  the  retention  of 
all  waterpowers  for  the  public  advantage.  Where  leases 
were  granted  he  favored  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding 
twenty  for  their  continuance. 

Henceforth  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  preser- 
vation and  extension  of  our  fisheries.  An  enormous  sum 
is  represented  in  the  annual  catch  of  fish  in  Canadian 
waters  Unfortunately  in  some  cases  and  particularly  in 
the  lakes  and  streams,  the  supply  is  decreasing,  through 
lack  of  protection.  Moreover  in  some  classes  of  fish  the 
highest  price  is  not  secured  owing  to  inferior  curing.  The 
problem  is  one  for  close  study. 
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STEAMSHIP  SAILINGS 


St.  John  to  Liverpool — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  10,  Feb.  24,  March  10. 
Allan  Line,  Feb.  17.  Feb.  25. 

St.  John  to  London — 

Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  15,  March  1. 

St.  John  to  Manchester — 

Manchester  Liners,  Feb.  11,  Feb.  25. 

St.  John  to  Glasgow — 

Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  9,  Feb.  23. 

Halifax  to  Bristol — 

Canadian  Northern,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22. 

St.  John  to  London  and  Havre — 
Allan  Liner,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22. 

St.  John  to  Australasian  Ports — 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  about  Feb.  15. 

St.  John  to  South  Africa — 

Elder-Dempster,  about  Feb.  25. 

St.  John  to  Dublin — 

Head  Line,  about  Feb.  28. 

St.  John  to  Belfast — 

Head  Line,  about  Feb.  5. 

St.  John  to  West  Indies  (various  ports)  — 
Pickford  &  Black  Line,  about  Feb.  9. 

Halifax  to  Turk's  Island,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — 
Pickford  &  Black  Line,  about  Feb.  9. 

Halifax  to  West  Indies — 

Pickford  &  Black  Line,  about  Feb.  18. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada:  — 

130,415,  Jno.  Hollinger,  Toronto,  Ont. — Milk  Receptacles.  Jno. 
Hollinger  and  A.  A.  Adams. 

130.420,  M.  Power,  Toronto,  Ont. — Window  Ventilators.  M. 
Power,  R.  Geo.  Dickson,  Wm.  Phillips  and  W.  Ed.  Ireland. 

130.421,  Wm.  E.  Werner,  Montreal,  Que. — Ink.  Wm.  E.  Werner, 
J.  M.  Gelz  and  M.  Schneider. 

130,430,  Jos.  A.  Brule,  Montreal,  Que. — Heaters.  Brule  & 
Giguere. 

130,457,  Wm.  Milne,  Renfrew,  Ont. — Casings  for  Cream  Separ- 
ators.   The  Renfrew  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

130,459,  I.  L.  Sheith,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Steam  Niggers.  Can. 
Summer  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 


130,461,  I.  L.  Sheith  and  Wm.  E.  Burrows,  Vancouver,  B.C. — 
Power  Lifting  Mechanisms  for  Saw  Trimmers.  Can.  Sum- 
mer Iron  Works,  Ltd. 

130,471,  D.  McKenzie  and  Wm.  J.  Morrison,  Winnipeg,  Man. — 
High  and  Low  Pressure  Testing  Devices. 

130,473,  L.  I.  Greaves  and  Wm.  McKillop,  Hepworth,  Ont.— Rail 
Joints. 

130,476,  A.  McCloy  and  Jas.  W.  Bolger,  Stratford,  Ont.  Pickling 
Machines. 

130.490,  M.  A.  Cameron,  Toronto,  Ont. — Clasps. 

130.491,  A.  Carlson,  Edmonton,  Alta. — Switches. 

130.492,  A.  B.  Champagne,  Montreal,  Que. — Drawing-boards. 
130,495,  B.  W.  P.  Coghlin,  Montreal,  Que.— Ground  Anchors. 
130,497,  E.  Corcoran,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Means  for  Automati- 
cally Opening  and  Closing  Elevator  Gates. 

130.505,  H.  G.  Fisl-  ->Iew  Denver,  B.C.— Sign  Displaying  Indi- 
cators. 

130.506,  A.  Fit!  x,  Toronto,  Ont.— Bath  Suits. 

130.507,  A.  A.  Forbes,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Fertilizers. 

130.508,  Napoleon  Fortin,  de  L'Islet,  Que. — Machines  a  Laver 
(Washing  Machines). 

130.513,  E.  R.  Greiner,  Brantford,  Ont.— Clothes  Driers. 

130.514,  Jan  Grierson,  Toronto,  Ont. — Nest  Boxes. 

130.521,  F.  Hoglang,  Alberni,  B.C. — Hand  Loggers'  Winches. 

130.522,  E.  Geo.  Jackson,  Toronto,  Ont. — Railway  Switches. 
130,528,  A.  Lefebre,  Montreal,  Que. — Railway  Switches. 
130,536,  Mary  A.  Phillips,  Montreal,  Que.— Vehicle  Tyres. 
130,544,  Jno.  A.  Shaw,  Montreal,  Que. — Berth  Lamps. 
130,555,  R.  B.  Watson,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Weeding  and  Surface 

Pulverizing  Machines. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 


Amsterdam,  Netherlands. — An  International  ExMbitiion 
will  be  held  in  this  city  from  April  to  June,  1911,  of  office 
requirements  and  organization.  It  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Society  of  Exhibitors.  Particulars 
may  be  had  from  the  "  Secretaris,  Netherlandsche,  Vereeniging 
van  Exposanten,  Keizersgracht  257. 

Le  Mans,  France. — An  International  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Le  Mans,  for  five  mionths,  commencing  May  15th,  1911. 
The  Exhibition  will  include  exhibits  relating  to  industry,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  science,  art,  sports,  and  touring.  Foreign 
exhibits,  provided  that  tihey  are  re-exported  within  one  month 
of  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  adnuitted  free  of  duty,  ( 
and  will  be  carried  on  the  French  railways  at  half  the  usual  [• 
freig'ht  rates.   Applications  for  space  sihould  be  sent  to  "  M.  le  l 
Directeur  General  de  I'Exposition  de  I'Ouest  de  la  France," 
Le  Mans. 

Chicago,  United  States. — An  International  Municipal  Con- 
gress and  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Chicago  from  18th  to  30tli 
September,  1911.  The  Exhibition  will  consist  of  manufactures, 
etc.,  required  in  connection  with  municipal  government  ser- 
vices, including  road-making  and  paving,  sewage  systems, 
garbage  collection,  incineration,  fire  department  and  hospital 
supplies,  etc.  Address  E.  H.  Allen,  General  Manager,  Inter-  i 
national  Municipal  Exposition,  1107  Great  Northern  Bldg.,\ 
Chicago. 
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REGULATIONS    RE  CARDBOARD 
BOXES 


SQPPLEMENT  No.  1  to  Oanadian  Classification  No.  15, 
which  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners for  approval,  contains  some  amendments  in  the 
specifications  required  in  the  construction  of  pulpboard,  fibre- 
board  and  corrugated  strawboard  packages  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  acceptance  by  the  carriers  at  the  same  ratings  as 
apply  on  wooden  packages.  The  proposed  specifications  are 
practically  the  same  as  are  at  present  in  effect  in  the  United 
States,  and  will,  in  effect,  provide  stronger  and  better  pack- 
ages. 

It  is  important  that  manufacturers  and  shippers  using  these 
packages  see  that  they  comply  with  the  regulations,  otherwise 
the  freight  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  20  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  wooden  box  ratings. 

Any  shipper  or  manufacturer  desiring  to  have  his  packages 
tested  can  do  so,  free  of  cliarge,  by  forwarding  a  sample  to  the 
Canadian  Freight  Association,  314  Union  Station,  Toronto. 

In  submitting  samples  for  test,  a  complete  package  should 
be  sent,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  all  the  specifications  and 
requirements  have  been  complied  with. 


AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 


A  decision  'lias  heon  given  by  the  1 '(.partiiit'ii :  of  C-uslou'iS 
in  Australia  that  cloth  waterproofed  wdtli  oil  can  he  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cloth  waterproofed  with  rubber,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, siiall  be  diiarged,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sec.  139  of  the  Customs  Act,  190J,  rates  of  duty  similar  to  those 
leviable  on  rubbered  \vateTproof  cloth  upon  iiinportation  into 
the  Commonwealth,  as  follows: 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

Article. 

Under  the 
United  King- 
domPreferen- 

tial  Tariff. 

Under  the 
General 
Tariff. 

Rubbered  waterproof  cloth  — 

Woollen  or  containing  wool  ad  val. 
Silk  or  containing  .silk,  but 

not  containing  wool  .     .  " 
Other    " 

30  % 

20  % 
15% 

35  %  ■ 

25  % 
20  % 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  Japan,  an  organization 
of  husiness  men  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade,  deals  with  the  trade  situation  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  their  oflicial  publication  recently.  It 
endeavors  to  indicate  the  revival  in  that  market  in  keeping 
with  the  general  trade  impetus  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  recovery  of  the  markets,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  has  been  showing 
an  unusual  activity  of  late,  the  exports'  always  exceeding  the 
imports.  The  total  volume  of  hoth  exports  and  imports  of 
merchandise  since  January  up  to  the  end  of  October  last  has 
reached   75-3,&M,0W   yen.   showing   the   remarkalDle  increase 


of  9'0,376,0i0i0'  yen  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the   last  year. 

The  total  volume'  of  exports  duri'ng  t'he  ten  months  amount- 
ed 'to  373,4'52v0i0O  yen,  the  figures  'being  an  increase  of  43,999,0'0'0 
yen  over  the  figures  ifor  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  most  con'spicuous  items  'Of  the  increase  were  the  manu- 
facture'd  articles  and  'm'a'nufactured  raw  m'aterials,  which 
showed  the  conspicuous  increase  of  15,42i9,00'0  and  22,,5'9'5,0'00 
yen  respectively.  Of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  former 
category  those  'Whioh  attained  the  most  remarkable  increase 
during  the  period  under  review  were  cotton  stuffs,  woven 
■cotton  undersihirtS',  habutaye  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  wihich 
respectively  increased  by  3,078,000  yen,  2,198,000  yen,  2,972,000 
yen  and  1,246,000  yen.  Of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  latter 
category  cotton  yarns,  naiw  silk,  a-nd  hraids  for  hats  showed 
the  conspicuous  increase  of  13,274,000  yen,  3,794,000  yen,  and 
2,721,0'OiO'  yen  respectively.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above 
named  articles  are  mostly  exported  to  China  a'nd  America  their 
increase  this  year  may  be  regarded  as  an  unmistakable  toarom- 
eter  to  indicate  the  certain  growth  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  those  tiwo  countries. 

Again  the  total  volume  of  imports  during  the  period  is 
represented  at  380,462, 0'OO  yen,  showing  an  increase  of  4,637,000 
yen  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
Although  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles  'showed  a  limited 
increase  of  only  I,l'58,.0i0i0  yen,  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  43,715,000 
yen  as  the  result  of  the  remarkable  increase  of  imports  of 
raw  an,d  ginned  cotton,  which  totalled  3'6,497,O0O  yen,  and 
other  articles  such  as  wool,  p'hos.phates,  etc.  In  tlie  import 
of  manufactured  raw  materials,  iron  rods,  tubes  and  plates 
increased  toy  4,56:7,0'0O  yen,  while  sundry  O'ther  gioods  increased 
hy  6,2:58, OO'Oi  yen,  thus  stowing  an  increase  .of  8,936,0010  yen 
in  the  grand  total.  This  consipicuousi  increase  of  imports 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  sure  eviden'ce  of  the  'home 
market  gradually  but  steadily  reviving.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  may  safely  predict  that  the  country's  external 
trade  'wi'Il  continue  to  improve  and  that  the  year's  trade  will 
probaibly  again  end  in  our  favor, ,  that  is,  in  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports. — Trade  avcl  Commerce  Reports. 


MEXICAN  BOOM  IN  ELECTRICAL 
FITTINGS. 


In  spite  of  the  politidal  troubles  in  Mexico,  husiness  is, 
it  is  learned  from  correspondents  there,  very  little  affected. 
Public  works,  especially  are  going  ahead,  electricity  under- 
takings being  a  noticeable  feature  of  current  activity.  For 
instance,  with  the  mains  of  the  Central  Mexico  Light  and 
Power  Company  now  almost  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  the 
company  have  acquired  the  local  electricity  undertaking,  a 
cotusideirable  impetus  to  the  trade  in  material  and  fittings 
should  be  given.  Current  is  to  be  provided  for  such  important 
industrial  purposes  as  mining  and  smelting,  lagriculture, 
irrigation,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  utilized  for  govern^ 
ment  and  municipal  purposes.  These  developments  will  create 
a  considerable  demand  for  electrical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, but  as  United  States  capital  is  chiefiy  interested,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  orders  directly  created 
wil  be  retained  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  more  general 
business  in  small  motors,  domestic,  store  ond  office  fittings, 
etc.,  which  will  follow  should,  however,  do  something  to  add 
to  the  few  thousand  pounds'  worth  which  Great  Britain 
already  ships  annually  to  Mexico. — British  Export  Gazette. 
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DEBATE  BEFORE  FARMERS. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Drury  of  the  Dominion  Grange  and  Mr. 
T.  A.  Russell  Debate  the  Tariff  Question 
at  Beaverton. 


THE  public  iliiall  at  Beaverton  was  all  too  small  ito  liold 
the  crowd  whioh  gathered  to  'hear  the  tariff  detoate 
between  Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  Master  of  tihe  Grange,  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Russell.  General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Cycle 
and  Motor  Co.,  on  the  evening  of  January  twenty-seventh. 
From  the  surrounding  country  came  farmers  in  large  numbers, 
keen  to  have  the  facts  in  the  disputed  question .  laid  before 
them  that  they  mlgtiit  decide  wherein  lay  their  own  best 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  country;  from  tihe  village 
came  business  men,  the  intermediaries  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  farmer;  from  Toronto  came  a  stalwart  band 
of  rhanufacturers,  eager  to  have  their  case  laid  before  a 
representative  audience  of  farmers,  and  confident  in  the 
ability  of  their  champion  to  placate  some  of  the  animosiities 
which  'had  been  aroused  and  to  prove  to  the  farmers  ifhe 
necessity  of  protection  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  Canada; 
lastly  were  present  in  considerable  numbers  profe'ssors  and 
students  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  showing  the  healthy 
interest  wihich  Is  taken  'by  the  University  in  the  practical 
proiblems  of  our  natio-nal  life. 

Nor  were  those  who  attended  disappointed.  Mr.  Drury, 
who  spoke  firgt,  displayed  fine  ability  as  an  orator  and  as  an 
advocate.  He  handled  his  facts  well  and  made  the  most  of  the 
arguments'  which  he  advanced.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
and  in  contrast  to  the  grain  growers  who  appeared  at  Ottawa, 
Mr.  Drury  admitted  the  necessity  of  protection  under  certain 
circumsta'nces.  In  general,  however,  he  argued  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  and  stated  his  willingness  to  accept  direct 
taxation  'as  a  preferahle  'alternative  to  the  present  revenue 
raising  syste^m.  He  used  specific  cases  where  manufacturers 
were  earning  an  excessive  profit  on  their  investment,  to  prove 
that  manufacturers  in  general  were  becoming  abnormally 
rich,  and  he  maintained  that  manufacturers  added  the  amount 
of  the  custo'ms  duty  to  the  price  of  their  goods  and  in  conse- 
quence put  into  their  own  pockets  the  difference. 

Mr.  Rus'sell,  in  his  reply,  presented  a  closeiy  reasoned  state- 
ment of  the  tariff  case  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  moderate 
protectionist.  His  arguments  were  aimed  at  persuading  his 
audience  rather  than  at  scoring  at  the  expense  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  did  not  'argue  in  vain  was  proven  by  the  intent  interest 
'With  which  he  was  followed  by  those  present  and  especially 
by  the  sympathetic  'hearing  he  got  from  the  farmers. 

To  Mr.  Drury's  claim  that  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
duty  was  taken  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  that  this 
was  in  effect  a  direct  bounty  to  the  manufacturer  Mr.  Russell 
/countered  with  la  list  of  articles  with  their  price  in  the 
United  States,  the  Canadian  price,  and  the  United  States 
price  plus  the  duty.  In  every  case  'Canadians  were  selling 
considerably  below  the  price  set  by  American  competition. 
Again,  'he  met  the  charge  that  in  one  item  which  we  purchase 
the  'price  is  $4.9'5  per  hundred,  whereasi  the  United  States 
price,  plus  the  duty,  'is  $5.9.8.  In  'another  important  item,  the 
price  of  the  Canadian  goods  is  $1.50,  as  against  the  United 
States  price'  of  $'1.42,  or.  the  United  States  price,  plus  the 
duty,  of  $1.91.  In  another  item  prices  are  identical.  In  a 
fourth  item  the  Canadian  price  is  twenty-four  cents,  as  against 
the  United  States  price  of  twenty-eight  cents,  or  United 
States  price,  plus  the  duty,  of  thirty-five  cents.  In  another 
item  the  Canadian  price  is  $2.5'0';  'the  United  'States  price, 
plus  the  duty,  $2.62.  In  another  item  the  price  is  $2.25;  the 
United  States  price  $1.80,  or  rwith  the  duty,  $2'.4'0'. 

A  strong  point  was  made  of  the  evil  effects  of  free  trade 


wit'li  the  United  States  on  CanaJdian  national  life.    He  quo^ 
Goldwiin  'S'mith.  Sir  Geo.  Ross  and  'Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt  to 
©how  that  political  union  would  follow  commercial  union. 

Mr.  Russell  argued  that  free  trade  does  not  always  mean 
cheap  goods.  In  Australia,  where  there  is  no  duty,  farm 
implements  cost  about  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  in  iCanada, 
where  there  is  a  duty  of  17%  per  cent. 

"Will  any  farmer  conte'nd  that  the  price  of  general  manu- 
factured goods  in  the  United  States  is  forty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  England  for  example?"  he  asked.  "Would 
this  be  the  only  deduction  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  a 
tariff  enhancesi  the  price  of  goods  by  just  the  extent  of  the 
tariff?  If  -we  adopt  that  theory,  how  is  the  Canadian  farmer 
to  'be  improved  in  his  condition  by  having  his  lot  cast  in 
with  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  O'perating  a  tariff 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent?" 

In  speaking  of  the  prices  of  threshing  machines',  Mr.  Russell 
gave  the  following  statement: 

"I  find  that  the  average-priced  American  machine,  2i0^22 
h.p.,  is  $2,1&6;  Canadian,  $1,955.  The  average  price  of  2i5-28 
h.p.  American.  $2,634,  and  Canadian,  $2,4'2'2i.  The  average 
price  of  3'0-32  h.p.  United  States,  $3,021;  Canadian,  $3,0'66. 

"The  average  price  of  thres-hing  'machines — United  States, 
$56-9;  Canadian,  $511." 

Mr.  Russell  concluded  by  quoting  so'me  striking  figures 
illustrating  the  value  of  the  honie  market.  It  was  a  market, 
he  said,  'which  should  be  co'nserved  with  the  utmo'st  care.  On 
a  uniform  development  of  the  country  depended  the  pros- 
perity of  every  class. 


TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Imports  from  overseas  arrive  with  conspicuous  regularity. 
The  fact  that  the  Siources-  of  supply  are  far  away  explains 
the  steady  stream  of  foreign  freight.  The  'holiday  season,  'has 
no  effect  upon  'this  condition  of  affairs;  Christmas  goods  have 
been  on  the  market  for  several  weeks.  This  class  of  trade 
resembles  that  of  any  other  English-speaking  country  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

The  fact  that  shipments  from  New  York  show  a  decided 
falling  off  is  quite  apparent.  This'  may  toe  'attributed  to  two 
causes:  First,  that  contracts  with  New  York  lines  are 
expiring;  and  secondly,  that  the  additional  opportunities  pro- 
vided for  shipping  from  Montreal  and  iSt.  John  have  stimulated 
trade  with  Canada.  The  Waimate  from  Montreal  has  60iO  tons 
for  this  port,  and  l,60'O  tons  for  all  New  Zealand  ports. 

'Canadian  firms  would  be  well  'advised  to  establish  agencies 
in  New  Zealand.  Importers  here  give  large  orders  to  New 
York  comm'ission  'house®  without  stipulating  whose  goods,  are 
wanted,  and  Canada  loses  much  trade  from'  this  cause.  In 
some  cases  Canadian  goods  are  expressly  mentioned,  but  United 
States  goods  arrive. 

This  loss  of  trade  would  be  obviated  if  Canadian  firms 
would  establish  agencies  in  New  Zealand.  In  all  oases  it 
would  be  desirable  to  appoint  one  for  the  North  Island  and 
one  for  the  South  Island,  as  the  requirements  for  both  are 
dissimilar.  An  agent  could  cover  the  ground  more  effectively 
with  this  division.  There  are  many  old-fashioned  firms  in 
New  Zealand  of  good  financial  standing  who  would  act  in 
this  capacity,  and  much  business  would  result. 


INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNTT  ES. 

The  C.P.R.,  throug'h  its  Industrial  Depaitment,  has  issued 
a  book  on  the  manufacturing  and  business  opportunities  of 
Western  Caniada.  The  C.P.R.  officials,  through  their  close 
knowledge  of  Western  'Canada,  are  peculiarly  well-situated 
to  estimate  the  requij'ements  of  the  country.  The  present 
volume  will  be  studied  with  iii'teres't  by  the  many  ijeople  who 
are  iivterested  in  the  West. 
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OPPOSE  CHANGE  IN  EXISTING  TARIFF  CONDITIONS 

Strong  Body  of  Manufacturers  Representing  Interests  from  Coast  to  Coast,  Present 
^  Memorial  to  Government  Setting  Forth  their  Grounds  for  Opposing  Grain  Growers 

Demands  for  Reductions  in  Tariff. 


To  the  Right  HonorabJe  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G., 
Premier  and  President  of  the  Council. 
The  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
in  whose  behalf  we  ap'pear  before  you  to-day,  desire  in  the 
first  place  to  thank  you  for  tliis  lopportunity  of  laying  before 
yO'U  their  views  on  the  question  of  closer  trade  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  of  acquainting  you 
more  in  detail  than  has  'been  possible  on  previous  occasions 
wlith  their  attitude  towards  the  present  tariff  policy  of  the 
Dominion. 

Business  men  all,  trained  in  the  school  of  competition, 
and  required  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to  cultivate  their 
faculties  of  observation  to  the  fullest  extent,  they  have 
watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  the  returning 
crisiis  in  the  life  of  our  young  nation,  when,  through  the 
renewal  of  the  agutation  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
its  coimmercial  and  ind'usbrial  destinies  would  again  be 
brought  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  thus  far  no  official 
J  pronouncement  'has  been  made  by  our  Association  upon,  a 
subject  that  is  obviously  fraught  with  deep  significance  to 
every  form  of  Canadian  manufacturing  enterprise,  it  is  be- 
I  cause  of  the  fact  that  we  have  viewed  the  situation  with  more 
I  or  less  equanimity,  feeling  sure  that  the  wisdom  that  has 
characterized  the  management  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  past  ttoirty  years  could  still  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  us  safely  through  the  present  situation. 

Although  the  prospect  of  reciprocity  has  already  caused 
some  unsettling  of  'business,  our  confide'Uce  is  still  unshaken, 
but  lest  there  should  (be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbors  to  stiffen  their  demands  on  your  Grovernment  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  on  this  side  of  'the  line  any  con- 
siderable element  'of  O'ur  population  favorable  to  their  view, 
we  welco'me  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  'that  the  inter- 
ests for  wihom  we  can  fairly  claim  to  speak,  repre'senting 
1/  approximately,  ?l,200,'0O0,000  o|\invested  capital,  $1,000,000,000 
✓  of  annual  output,  furnishing  direct  employment  to  435,000 
\,  artisans   and  workpeople,   and   diistributing  annually  $250,- 
'  0'00,00'0  in  wages,  are  opposed  at  the  present  juncture  to  any 
reciprocal  tariff  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  that 
would  necessitate  a  lowering  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff 
on  manufactured  'prodiucts.     They  are  convinced  that  any 
reduction  would  prove  injurious  to  the  industries  directly 
affected,  and  indirectly  'detnimen'tal  to  the  interests  of  Can- 
ada and  consequently  the  Empire  as  a  w'hole. 

As  Canadians,  they  regard  the  present  as  an  inopportune 
time  for  the  negotiation  'Of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty.  ( See  Appen- 
dix 1).  United  States  enterprises  are  developed  to  the  highest 
state  in-  point  of  capital,  specialization  'of  products  and  magni- 
'tude  of  operations;  Canadian  enterprises,  because  of  their 
restricted  markets,  are  not  yet  so  developed,  and  it  would  be 
obviO'US'ly  imp'ossible  for  them  to  withstand  the  competition 
that  would  inevitably  follow  reductions  in  the  present  Cana- 
dian tariff. 

Canada  Not  Ready. 

The  United  S'tates  may  be  ready  for  reciprocity;  Canada 
is  not.  The  United  States  already  enjoys  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  mat'ter  o-f  international  trade.  Dutiable  products 
coming  from  that  country  into  Canada,  are  admitted  under  an 


average  duty  of  less  than  25  per  cent.,  whereas  they  them- 
selves, in  order  to  encourage  and  protect  their  own  indus- 
'tries,  have  imposed  an  average  duty  of  43  per  cent.,  the 
result  being  the  present  all  too  successful  exploitation  of  the 
Canadian  market  by  the  United  S'tates  people,  as  evidenced 
by  Canadian  trade  statistics.  (See  Appendix  2).  Further, 
Canadian  exporters  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  transacting  Customs  busi- 
ness, and  by  onerous  regulations  requiring  expensive  entry 
fees,  consular  certificates,  etc.  Canada  has  made  things 
easy  for  the  United  States  exporter  by  C'Stablishing  a  port  of 
entry  in  almost  every  town  of  any  account,  while  practically 
the  only  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States  are  on  the 
frontier,  where  the  duty  has  to  be  paid.    (See  Appendix  3). 

If  a  recipro'cal  trade  agreement  embracing  manufactured 
goods  were  entered  into  with  the  United  S'tates  now,  the  lat- 
ter country  wo-uld  liave  an  immense  advantage.  Canadian 
manufactured  goods  ihave  been  excluded  from  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  'high  tariff,  and  are  therefore  practically 
unknown  to  the  consumers  of  that  country.  The  products  of 
the  United  States  manufacturers  on  'the  'Other  hand,  by  reason 
of  the  lower  Canadian  tariff,  have  been  freely  sold  in  this 
country  and  are  well  known  to  the  Canadian  people. 

The  Canadian  pe'ople  'have  invested  heavily  in  exis'ting  in- 
dus'trial  enterprises  and  all  interests,  agriculture,  fis'hing, 
lumbering,  mining,  banking,  transportation,  etc.,  are  viitally 
conicerned  in  the  continuity  of  their  operations. 

Trusted  to  Maintenance  of  Taiifl, 

Relying  upon  the  maintenance  of  our  'tariff,  especially  as 
against  competition  from  the  United  States,  British  Capital- 
ists of  late  years  have  invested  'large  sums  of  money  in  Cana- 
dian enterprises.  French  and  other  European  investors  are 
beginning  to  follow  the  same  course.  The  adoption  Oif  a 
Reci'procity  Treaty  with  the  Uniitfi'd  States  wo'Uld  unques- 
tionably check  the  inward  flow  of  capital,  w^hich  is  necessary 
to  the  conbinued  development  of  our  country.  (See  Appendix 
4). 

Moderate  as  is  the  existing  Canadian  tariff,  it  'has  already 
induced  a  large  number  of  United  States  manufacturers  to 
est'ablish  branch  factories  in  this  country,  thus  causing  our 
population  to  be  increased  by  the  em'ployment  of  labor  within 
o'ur  own  borders,  and  creating  a  large  home  market  for  the 
pro'ducts  of  our  farms.  Reciprocity  would  kill  this  movement, 
whicih  lis  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  It  would  be  obviously 
impracticable  for  a  manufacturer  to  equip  factories  on  this 
side  to  cater  to  a  market  of  100,000,00'0  people,  when  90  per 
cent.  Oif  that  market  might  be  cut  oiT  at  any  time  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  treaty.      (See  Appendix  5). 

Canada  is  rich  in  raw  material — forest,  field,  mine  and  fish- 
eries. If  these  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  United  States,  and 
consumed  with  the  same  extravagance  that  has  characterized 
that  country's  use  of  its  own  resources,  they  will  be  de- 
pleted in  a  few  years.  With  her  growing  population,  Canada 
sh'O'uld  not  allow  her  raw  materials  to  be  exported  in  their 
crude  state,  hut  should  develop  them  within  the  country,  build 
up  strong,  diversified  Canadian  industries,  and  distribute  the 
finished  products  of  Canadian  labor  throughout  the  W'Orld. 
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Preserve  East  and  West  Lines. 

\  Canadian  transportation  lines  run  East  and  West.  The 
Canadian  people  have  made  and  are  still  making  great  sacri- 
fices to  build  them,  in  order  to  encourage  trade  between  the 
provinces  and  with  the  Undted  Kangdom.  This  immense 
investment  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  a  Reoiprocity  Treaty 

'Which  would  divert  traffic  southward,  benefiting  United 
States  transportation  lines  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  rail- 
ways and  steamships.  No  extended  treaty  of  trade  should  be 
entered  into  with  the  United  States  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  abandon  the  National  Transcontinental  with  all  the  mil- 
lions already  spent  upon  'it,  and  unless  we  are  ready  to 
relinquisih  the  idea  of  deepening  the  Welland  Canal,  of  con- 
structing the  G-eoTgian  Bay  Canal,  of  building  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  and  of  erecting  terminal  elevators  adequate  to 
our  needs  at  Montreal  and  Vancouver.    (See  Appendix  6). 

As  regards  the  negotiations  of  a  reoiproeal  trade  agree- 
ment that  would  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  exchange 
of  farm  products  in  their  unmanufactured  state,  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  hesitate  to  express 
an  opinion.  "We  feel  constrained,  however,  to  remind  the 
farmers  of  the  bitter  disappointments  they  have  experienced 
in  times  past  when  their  own  home  markets  have  been  im- 
paired by  a  flood  of  soirplus  produce  from  the  United  States, 
and  wiien  their  access  to  the  markets  of  the  latter  country 
has  been  shut  off  without  warning  by  the  imposition  of 
prohibitory  rates  of  duty  or  by  the  abrogation  of  existing 
treaties.  When  the  McKinley  Tariff,  with  its  30  cts.  a  bushel 
duty  on  barley,  was  announced  in  1890,  many  a  farmer 
through  Ontario  and  Quebec  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  Since  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  short 
of  political  or  at  least  commercial  union,  to  guard  against 
S'uch  an  eventuality  from  the  negotiations  now  in  progress, 
we  cannot  but  express  onr  fear  that  the  advantages  accruing 
to  our  farmers  from  any  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  would  fall  far  short  of  realizing  their  expeictations. 

National  Investments  Imperilled, 

From  the  stendpoint  of  business,  it  is  manifestly  unso'und 
ffor  us  as  a  nation  to  invest  our  money  in  developing  channels 
of  trade  which  lack  the  essential  of  permanence,  particularly 
when  the  opportunities  for  establishing  profitable  connections 
which  possess  this  essential  are  open  to  us  on  every  hand. 
That  being  the  case,  we  ■would  seriously  ask  our  farmers, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  relinquish  their  pursuit 
of  reciprocity  wltih  the  United  States  and  continue  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  building  up  of  strong  home  and  Empire 
markets,  out  of  which  they  would  never  be  legislated  at 
the  will  of  some  foreign  power. 

The  home  market  is  unquestionably  the  farmer's  best  mar- 
ket. Despite  the  levity  with  whicih  some  prominent  agricul- 
turists have  treated  the  subject,  the  fact  remains,  and  is 
capable  of  proof  in  more  ways  than  one,  that  easily  80  per 
cent,  of  everything  that  Is  grown  upon  the  farm  is  consumed 
within  our  own  borders.  (See  Appendix  7).  Instead  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  his  produce  under  heavy  expense  and  against 
keen  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  the  Canadian  farmer  is  in  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  beiing  able  to  convert  four-fifths  of  his  produce  into 
cash  at  his  very  door.  Nay,  further,  in  some  lines,  more 
especially  in  the  West,  the  demands  of  the  home  market  are 
such  that  we  actually  are  compelled  to  import  farm  produce. 
(See  Appendix  8).  With  our  rapid  increase  in  population 
the  home  market  must  continue  to  expand  and  call  for  the 
best  the  farmer  can  produce. 

Encourage  Establishment  of  Industries. 
To  achieve  this  end,  we  believe  that  the  Canadian  tariff 


should  be  so  framed  and  consistently  maintained  as  to  en- 
courage the  investment  of  capital  in  Canadian  enterprises, 
and  to  effectually  transfer  to  the  workshops  of  the  Dominion 
the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  goods  which  we  still  import 
from  other  countries,  and  notably  from  the  United  States. 
Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  individual  items  of  our 
present  tariff,  as  a  wihole  it  is  proving  itself  to  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  in  the  expansion 
of  our  home  markets.  Our  earnest  hope  therefore  is  that  it 
win  not  be  disturbed. 

In  expressing  this  desire  we  know  that  we  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  Grain  Growers  of  the  West  who  recently 
appeared  before  you.  We  give  these  gentlemen  credit  for 
being  perfectly  sincere  in  their  representations,  at  the  same 
time  we  believe  they  have  been  misinformed;  from  many 
of  the  statements  advanced  by  them  it  would  appear  that 
they  have  argued  from  data  that  has  been  either  Insufiicient 
or  inaccurate.  We  therefore  beg  to  offer  a  few  explanajtions 
which  we  hope  will  make  our  own  position  clear  and  obviate 
future  m  Is u n  d er sta n  d  1  n  gs . 

No  Privileged  Class. 

It  is  fallacious  to  look  upon  the  tariff  as  a  favor  granted  to 
il  a  privileged  class,  v/hereby  they  are  enabled  to  enrlcii  them- 
selves by  levying  toll  on  all  other  classes  of  the  community; 
it  is  equally  fallacious  to  speak  about  the  beneficiaries  of  pro- 
tection.   The  workingman,  the  storekeeper  and  the  farmer  are 
^  just  as  much  beneficiaries  under  a  moderately  protective  tariff 
as  is  the  manufacturer.    True,  through  the  aid  of  the  tariff 
''^  the  latter  may  be  enabled  to  enlarge  his  business  and  increase 
r  his  output,  hut  the  point  to  remember  is  that  every  dollar  he 
spends  In  the  employment  of  labor  or  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies means  so  much  more  money  in  circulation,  and  so  much 
j^more  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  community  at  large. 

Moderate  protection  sanctions  no  tribute  from  any  class; 
on  the  contrary,  it  induces  a  condition  of  general  prosperity 
'^in  which  every  citizen,  including  the  farmer,  gets  his  full 
"  share.    The  statements  that  the  manufacturer  adds  the  whole 
duty  to  his  selling  price  are  general  in  character  and  offered 
without  any  shadow  of  proof.    'Such  statements  can  be  easily 
disproved  over  and  over  again  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
impartial  investigator  who  will  examine  the  facts  as  they 
really  exist.    (See  Appendix  9).    The  great  majority  of  manu- 
,  '  facturers  are  offering  the  consumer  better  articles  for  less 
money  to-day  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.    This  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  under  the  healthy  competitive  sys- 
tem which  a  moderate  tariff  regularly  induces,  and  which  can 
nearly  always  be  depended  upon  to  hold  in  check  any  desire 
to  reap  Immoderate  profits. 

Fair  Trade  Guaranteed. 

That  competition  is  eliminated,  that  prices  are  enhanced 

■*  by  agreements  among  the  manufacturers,  is  a  serious  charge 
that  all  too  easily  suggests  itself  to  the  suspicious  or  biased 
mind,  and  which  for  that  reason  should  not  be  uttered  lightly. 

I  Those  who  do  make  the  charge  should  remember  that  the 
statutes  of  our  country  provide  ample  macliinery  for  the  sup- 
pression of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  If  such  illegal 
practices  are  resorted  to,  we  desire  to  state  frankly  that  the 

0  Canadian  Manufacturers^  Association  has  no  sympathy  with 
them,  and  to  those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  we  would 
,  say  that  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands.  Combinations 
have  no  connection  with  fiscal  or  tariff  policy — ^they  are  the 
,  result  of  the  modern  tendency  to  organize.    Free  Trade  Bng- 

J  land  is  a  leader  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  mergers.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  many  forms  of  trade 
agreements,  many  so-called  mergers  or  combines,  are  per- 
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fectly  legitimate.  Those  that  lead  towards  standaTdizatlon 
of  quality,  those  that  make  lower  prices  possible  through 
the  adoption  of  more  eoonomical  methods  of  production  and 
dilstribution,  are  obviously  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  as  they  are  in  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer. 

Another  claim  advanced  by  the  agriculturists  who  waited 
upon  you,  is  that  in  the  depopnlation  of  Eastern  Canadian 
farm  land,  and  in  the  disproportionate  increase  of  urban  to 
rural  population  in  the  West,  we  have  clear  evidences  that 
agriculture  is  not  prospering  as  it  should.  As  one  of  the 
principal  causes  contributing  to  this,  they  allege  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  produce  is  -depreciated  25  per 
cent,  throug'h  their  having  to  buy  all  theiir  s-upplies  at  prices 
that  have  been  unduly  enhanced  by  the  tariff.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Coats,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
in  his  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada  1890-1909  (page 
16),  for  the  statement  that  the  appreciation  in  value  of  grain 
an-d  animal  products  for  1909,  over  the  average  for  the  decade 
1890-1899,  was  greater  than  the  appreciation  in  the  value  ol 
any  other  commodity  investigated,  with  the  exception  of 
lumber  and  furs.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  farmer 
is  getting  50  per  cent,  more  for  his  grain,  48  per  cent,  more 
for  his  meat,  and  35  per  cent,  more  for  his  dairy  produce 
than  he  did  10  years  ago,  while  for  other  foodstuffs  he  pays 
only  7  per  cent,  more,  for  textiles  only  8  per  cent,  more,  for 
implements  only  2  per  cent,  more,  and  for  house  furnishings 
in  w'hioh  lumber  largely  enters  only  10  per  cent,  more,  while 
on  many  manufactured  articles  he  pays  less,  as  shown  in 
appendix.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  fixed 
amount  of  almost  any  kind  of  farm  produce  will  purchase  50 
per  cent,  more  of  general  manufactured  goods  than  it  would 
have  20  years  ago. 

Farmers  are  Prospering. 

However  the  decline  of  rural  population  may  be  ex/plained, 
it  is  surely  not  because  farming  has  become  less  profitable 
than  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  business  was 
never  better  than  it  is  to-day,  conpled  with  the  axiom  that 
the  farm  is  the  basis  of  our  national  prosperity,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  farmer  is  making  most  gratifying  progress.  The 
fact  that  experienced  United  States  farmers  by  the  hundred 
thousand  are  annually  coming  to  our  West,  and  there  becoming 
wealthy,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  improved  position  of  the 
Canadian  farmer  over  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  even 
with  his  larger  market.    (See  Appendix  10.) 

We  have  noted  the  suggestion  offered  on  beflialf  of  the 
farmers  that  the  Britisti  Preference  should  be  immediately 
increased  to  50  per  cent.,  with  provision  for  such  further 


reductions  in  the  preferential  rates  of  duty  as  would  establish 
complete  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Motheirland 
within  ten  years.  Tihe  Assoioiation's  position  on  tliis  subject 
was  defined  at  the  Halifax  Convention  in  1902.  The  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  reaffirmed  at  every  Convention 
since  1902,  and  is  as  follows:  "That  wMie  the  tariff  should 
primarily  be  framed  for  Canadian  interests,  it  steould  never- 
theless give  a  substantial  preference  to  the  Mother  Country, 
and  also  to  any  other  part  of  the  Britis'h  Empire  with  which 
reciprocal  preferential  trade  can  be  arranged,  recognizing 
always  that  under  any  conditions,  the  minimum  tariff  must 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  Canadian  producers."  Hav- 
ing regard  to  present  conditions  in  Canada,  we  consiider  that 
any  increase  in  the  existing  preference  is  inadvisable  and 
would  Imperil  the  existence  of  many  Canadian  industries. 
^  In  its  relation  to  the  manufacturer,  the  tariff  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  posiition  as  experimental  farms,  grain  inspec- 
tion, terminal  elevators,  facilities  for  chilling  meat,  cold  stor- 
\^  age  shipping,  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  and  a  score  of  other 
things  stand  in  relation  to  the  farmer.  With  the  request  of 
the  farmers  for  federal  assistance  in  surrounding  their 
industry  with  such  adjuncts  as  will  contribute  to  its  advance- 
ment and  their  own  prosperity,  we  are  in  hearty  accord,  feeling 
hopeful  that  with  a  fuller  and  better  understanding  of  the 
situation,  they  will  speedily  join  hands  with  us  in  a  firm 
stand  for  stability  of  tariff,  diversified  home  industries,  and 
^strong  home  and  Imperial  markets.    (See  Appendix  11). 

A  Uniform  Development, 

For  why  should  the  farmers  not  do  so?    They  cannot  hope 
to  be  permanently  benefited  by  sacrificing  other  industries 
.  in  order  to  advance  their  own.    Like  the  human  organism,  a 
]  nation  is  best  developed  by  the  healthful  exercise  of  all  its 
functions — by  the  judicious  utilization  of  all  its  powers  and 
L  resources. 

And  so  as  the  growth  of  our  young  nation  proceeds,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  its  development  is  well  ordered  and 
l_  well  balanced.  By  nature  we  have  been  singularly  blessed, 
both  in  the  extent  and  in  the  variety  of  our  resources.  In 
utilizing,  in  cultivating,  and  in  improving  not  merely  one 
but  all  of  those  resources  lie  our  surest  road  to  present  pros- 
perity and  future  happiness. 

And  that  is  why  we  say  to  you.  Sir,  in  concluding  this 
expression  of  our  views,  that  we  are  opposed  at  the  present 
juncture  to  any  tariff  reductions  or  treaties'  of  trade  that 
would  exercise  an  unsettling  influence  upon  the  prosperous 
conditions  which  now  obtain.  Thus  far  Canada  has  done  well, 
remarkably  well.     Our   population   is   increasing  by  leaps 
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and  bounds,  our  avenues  of  communication  are  being  extended 
and  improved,  our  industries  are  daily  growing  stronger  and 
more  diversified,  wliile  our  markets  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
envy  of  the  w^orld.  The  course  we  are  now  travelling  lies 
clear  before  us;  looking  ahead  we  can  see  tihat  not  only  is  it 
free  from  all  those  entanglements  that  would  tend  to  check 
our  progress,  but  that  it  steadily  approaches  that  great  Im- 
perial goal  wherein  our  warmest  hopes  are  centred.  To 
depart  from  that  course  into  alluring  by-paths,  whose  ways 
are  devious  and  that  lead  us  we  know  not  whither,  would  only 
seem  to  be  courting  disaster,  and  we  earnestly  pray,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  continue 
adherence  to  a  policy  which  through  thirty  years  has  proven 
itself  to  be  aJbundantly  satisfactory,  and  under  whose 
beneficent  influence  Canada  seems  destined  to  attain  her 
highest  amhitions  and  her  greatest  good. 

APPENDIX  1. 
United  States  Exports  of  Manufactures 

An  examinaition  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the  United  States 
throws  an  interesting  side  light  upon  that  country's  present 
overtures  for  Reciprocity  with  us.  For  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September,  1910,  their  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
of  every  kind  were  $1,193,321,512,  of  which  $210,490,966  were 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing,  and  $401,- 
684,694  were  manufactures  ready  for  consumption.  The  sum 
of  these  two,  $612,625,660,  accounts  for  51  per  cent,  of  all  of 
their  exports  put  together.  But  this  is  not  crediting  the 
exports  of  manufactures  with  a  class  known  as  "foodstuffs, 
partly  manufactured,"  which  are  valued  at  $180,169,193.  If 
we  regard  this  also  as  legitimately  forming  a  part  of  the 
exports  of  manufactured  gooids,  it  means  that  of  everything 
the  United  States  exported  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember last  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  over  66  per 
cent. 

Applying  the  average  for  the  first  nine  months  to  the  last 
three,  the  figures  for  which  were  not  available  when  this 
statement  was  prepared,  it  indicates  that  the  exports  for  the 
year  of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  and  manufac- 
tures for  further  use  in  manufacturing  will  pass  the  $800,- 
000,000  mark.  This  is  an  enormous  amount  for  which  to 
have  to  find  an  outlet,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  under- 
lying the  present  agitation  in  the  United  States  for  Recipro- 
city with  Canada,  is  an  earnest  desire  to  open  wider  the 
markets  of  this  country  for  exploitation  by  their  manufac- 
turers. 

At  the  same  time  it  enables  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  us  if  we  continue  to  work 
out  our  own  industrial  destiny  along  independent  lines. 

APPENDIX  2. 

The  Balance  of  Trade — Canada  and  the  United  Slates 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  our  purchases 
from  the  United  States  were  $223,501,809,  their  purchases 
from  us  $113,150,778.  For  the  past  decade  the  returns  in 
round  figures  show  imports  from  the  United  States  of  $1,600,- 
000,000,  exports  to  the  United  Sitate®  of  $800,0'00,000.  In 
other  words  seven  million  Canadians  purchased  twice  as  much 
from  the  United  States  as  ninety  million  people  in  the  United 
States  purchased  from  Canada. 

APPENDIX  3. 

Comparison  of  the  Customs  Regulations  of  the  United  Stales  and 

Canada. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulties  to  which  the  United  States 
Customs  regulations  give  rise,  in  the  case  of  a  Canadian 


manufacturer  attempting  to  sell  goods  in  that  market,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  the  United  States  the  Customs  ports  of  entry 
with  very  few  exceptions  are  located  at  the  frontier.  Where 
the  gooids  are  consigned  to  an  inland  point,  therefore,  the 
Canadian  exporter  is  required  to  employ  a  broker  at  the 
frontier,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accompany  his.  shipment 
that  far  on  the  way,  as  it  is  the  general  practice  in  all  such 
shipments  from  this  country  to  sell  at  duty  paid  delivered 
prices. 

If  the  shipment  is  valued  at  over  $100  the  exporter  must 
declare  to  an  invoice  before  the  particular  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in 
which  the  goods  were  manufactured  or  purchased.  The 
procuring  of  this  certificate  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
those  whose  place  of  business  is  in  a  town  or  city  other  than 
that  in  which  the  consular  officer  resides,  and  the  delays  aris- 
ing from  this  cause  often  make  it  difficult  for  the  exporter 
to  hold  his  trade  in  competition  with  United  States  houses 
not  so  handicapped. 

The  consular  certificate  costs  the  exporter  $2.50  (some- 
times travelling  expenses  besides)  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  the  usual  entry  fees  payable  to  the  frontier  broker.  These 
expenses  almost  always  have  to  be  borne  by  the  exporter  as 
part  of  the  costs  of  securing  business.  That  they  are  by  no 
means  a  negligible  quantity  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the 
aggregate  amount  so  paid  by  two  firms  in  Ottawa,  on  ship- 
ments last  year,  totalled  $7,700.  In  fact,  the  claim  is  made 
by  people  who  are  in  a  fair  position  to  judge,  that  a  large 
portion  if  not  all  of  the  costs  of  the  United  States  Consular 
Service  in  Canada  is  borne  by  Canadian  shippers. 

As  against  all  this,  the  United  States  manufacturer  ex- 
porting to  Canada  can  always  forward  his  goods  through  to 
destination  in  bond  without  cost  or  trouble  of  any  kind  to 
himself,  no  consular  invoices  being  required,  and  every  place 
of  any  size  in  this  country  having  been  constituted  a  Customs 
Port  of  Entry. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems  places  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage;  in  fact,  so 
expensive  and  so  difficult  is  it  made  for  Canadians  shipping 
goods  to  the  United  States  that  only  those  whose  transactions 
run  into  very  large  figures  find  it  worth  while  to  persist  in 
the  effort. 

APPENDIX  4. 
British  and  European  Investments  in  Canada 

Upon  this  point  Sir  George  Ross  in  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in  November,  said: 

"  The  British  market  has  always  been  our  base  of  sup- 
plies for  every  large  national  and  industrial  undertaking. 
It  was  with  British  capital  that  we  built  our  railways  and 
dug  our  canals.  Nearly  every  large  munioipal  work  in 
Canada  was  carried  out  by  loans  in  Ijondon.  British 
capital  is  now  building  two  transcontinental  railways. 
It  lights  our  streets,  lays  down  our  sewers,  builds  our 
water  works  and  carries  us  from  continent  to  continent. 
In  the  last  five  years,  according  to  The  Monetary  Times, 
the  sum  of  $605, 453, 856  has  been  invested  in  Canada 
of  which  $97,500,000  has  been  invested  in  enterprises 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  Mr.  Paish,  an  emi- 
nent London  authority  on  finance,  says  that  Canada  has 
absorbed  £300,000,000  of  British  capital." 

APPENDIX  5. 

United  States  Capital  in  Canadian  Industries. 

As  the  result  of  some  investigations  conducted  by  The 
Monetary  Times  (Toronto)  and  subsequently  verified  and 
added  to  by  officers  of  the  Canadian  Man-ufaoturers'  Associa- 
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tion,  it  is  known  that  at  the  present  time  at  least  200  United 
States  manufacturing  companies  are  operating  branch  fac- 
tories in  Canada,  representing  an  aggregate  investment  of 
$226,0'00,0'00.  For  this  influx  of  capital,  with  all  the^  benefits 
accruing  to  the  Dominion  therefrom,  we  must  tihank  a  tariff 
which  made  it  worth  while  for  those  who  hoped  to  sell  us 
goods  to  come  to  this  side  of  the  line  to  manufacture.  Had 
that  Tariff  not  been  a  protective  one,  those  United  States 
manufacturers  wo^uld  probably  'have  enlarged  their  home 
factories  to  take  care  of  Canadian  business  instead  of  building 
on  this  side,  in  wMcih  cas'e  we  would  now  be  using  goods 
made  from  United  States  material  witih  United  States  labor, 
instead  of  goods  made  from  Canadian  material  with  Canadian 
labor. 

That  our  neighbors  look  upon  this  movement  as  a  distinct 
loss  to  be  remedied  by  Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  speech  recently  delivered  by 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana: 

"There  must  be  reciproicity  with  Canada.    Our  tariff 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  apply  to  our  northern 
neighbor.   That  policy  already  has  driven  American  manu- 
facturers across  the  Canadian  borders,  built  vast  plants 
with  American  capital  on  Canadian  soil,  employing  Cana- 
dian workingmen  to  supply  trade.    That  capital  should  be 
kept  at  home  to  employ  American  workingmen  to  supply 
Canadian  demand.  We  should  admit  Canadian  wood  pulp 
and  Canadian  paper  free  in  return  for  Canada's  admitting 
our  agricultural  implements,  our  engines,  pumps,  and 
other  machinery  free.    We  should  freely  admit  Canadian 
lumber  to  American  planing  mills  in  return  for  Canada's 
freely  admitting  other  American  manufactured  products 
to  Canadian  markets." 
In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  certain 
wealthy  United  States  concerns  that  I'ecently  acquired  sites 
in  Canada  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  erection  of  exten- 
sive s'hops  have  suspended  operations  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  present  negotiations,  presumably  in  hopes  that  our 
tariff  on  the  goods  they  manufacture  will  be  so  reduced  as 
to  make  such  a  move  on  their  part  unnecessary. 

APPENDIX  6. 
The  Effect  of  Reciprocity  on  Transportation 

That  this  is  not  mere  idle  surmise  on  our  part,  but  one 
of  the  objects  wtoich  our  neighbours  actually  hope  to  gain 


by  the  negotiation  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  us,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  of  public  men  who  are  leading 
the  agitation  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Mr.  H.  M.  Whit- 
ney of  Boston,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  October,  expresses  .himsslf  in  these  words: 

"If  we  were  to  admit  Canadian  grain  free  from  tariff 
cliargeis,  much  of  it  would  stay  with  us  for  ihome  con- 
sumption;   a  portion  of  it  would  go  through  our  ports 
to  foreign  lands — New  York,  Portland  and  Boston  are  the 
natural  outlets  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Eastern  Canada. 
TIhe  elevators  for  storing  and  handling  Canadian  grain 
should  be  on  tWs  side  of  the  line,  and  the  steamers  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  sihould  in 
the  winter  time  at  least  find  their  home  port  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Portland." 
Honorable  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
stated  that  the  policy  whiich  has  been  in  force  for  many  years 
.\jin  the  United  States 

"Has  resulted  in  sending  approximately  $300,0#0,0#0  of 
American  capital  to  Canada,  to  build  up  branch  industries 
which  compete  with  our  own  in  foreign  markets.  It  has 
also  resulted  in  stifling  the  growth  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  industries  and  kept  us  out  of  the  business 
and  commerce  which  belongs  to  us  by  every  right.  It 
has  kept  the  great  Canadian  railways  from  our  ports. 
It  has  ruined  our  coastwise  Sihipping  interest  and  made 
our  wharf  property  of  little  value." 

APPENDIX  7. 

h 

The  Farmers'  Home  Market. 

Of  the  various  methods  that  may  be  employed  for  arriving 
at  the  value  of  the  farmers'  iiome  market,  none  is  entirely 
satisfactory  because  of  tihe  fact  that  we  have  no  machinery 
for  collecting  accurate  crop  and  live  stock  statistics  from 
year  to  year.  The  following  examples,  however,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  statement  "80  per  cent,  of  everything 
that  is  grown  upon  the  farm  is  consumed  within  our  own 
borders"  is  well  within  the  mark: 

(1).  The  Crop  Bulletin  for  1909  places  the  value  of  all 
the  wheat,  oats  and  barley  grown  in  Canada  that  year  at 
$289,144,000.00.  To  arrive  at  the  home  consumption  of  these 
crops  we  must  deduct  the  net  exports,  i.e.,  the  exports  of 
such  produce  proper,  less  any  imports  entered  for  consump- 
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tion.  For  the  fiscal  year  endiug  MarcJi'  31st,  1910,  the  exports 
(Canadian  produce  only)  were: 

Barley    $1,107,732 

Oats    1,566,012 

Wheat    52,609,351 


Total   :   $55,283,695 

For  the  same  period  the  imports  entered  for  consumption 
were : 

Barley    $102,908 

Oats   ■  27,287 

Wheat    5  5, €12 


Total    $185,807 

Deducting  one  from  the  other  it  leaves  the  net  exports 
$55,097,888.  The  balance  therefore,  $234,046,112,  or  81  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  represents  what  was  consumed  by  the 
home  market. 

(2).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  example  deals  only 
with  three  commodities,  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  The  com- 
putation wihich  follows  embraces  all  field  crops. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  value  of 
Canadian  field  crops  for  1909  was  $532,992,100.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  our  exports  of  field  pro- 
duce (Canadian  grown  only)  were: 

To  the  British  Empire   $76,427,447 

To  other  countries    14,006,300 


Total    $90,433,747 

Of  this  $20,083,959  was  exported  in  a  manufactured  state 
(flour,  oatmeal,  etc.),  1-eaving  the  exports  of  unmanufactured 
field  products  $70,349,788.  But  again,  to  arrive  at  the  net 
exports  we  must  deduct  Imports  of  unmanufactured  field  pro 
ducts  valued  at  $12,6i01,742,  bringing  the  final  amount  down 
to  $57,748,'046.  From  these  statistics  the  ihome  market  appears 
to  have  consumed  89-1-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production. 

(3)  Neither  of  the  above  illustrations  takes  cognizance 
of  animal  products,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  annual  inventory 
showing  the  value  of  our  live  stock,  it  is  difficult  to  furnish 
satisfactory  figures.  The  following  comiparison  however,  is 
suggestive.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  31st  March,  1910, 
our  exports  of  unmanufactured  field  products  as  shown  above 
were  $70,349,788;  to  this  add  our  exports  of  animals  and 
unmanufactured  animal  products,  $43,900,000,  and  it  sihows 
our  total  exports  of  unmanufactured  farm  products  to  be  $114,- 
0O0,00iO.  bumping  the  two  together  they  only  amounted  to 
21  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  field  crop  alone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  grain  crop  for  last  year  of  one  province  (Ontario) 
was  worth  $54,000,000  more  than  all  the  farm  exports  of  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

Honorable  James  A.  Duff,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  referring  to  the  year  just  closed,  states: 

"We  liave  had  abundant  icrops  in  all  lines  of  farm 
production,  with  few  exceptions,  and  with  good  prices 
all  round  the    farmers    have    enjoyed  unprecedented 
thougth  not  undeserved  prosperity." 
Honourable  George  H.  Murray,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia, 
likewise  reviewing  the  past  year,  says: 

"With  the  exception  of  fruit,  w'hioh  ihas  been  a  signal 
failure,  and  potatoes,  wlhich  ihave  been  a  partial  failure, 
crops  have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  the  year  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  *****     The  ' 
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striking  feature  in  connection  with  this  year's  sales  is 
the  much  larger  amount  of  fruit  being  consumed  in  the 
Ihome  market,  more  especially  in  Cape  Breton,  than  ever 
before." 

Mr.  James  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says: 

"The  main  reason  for  the  decrease  in  exports  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  is  the  increased  home  consumption.  I  see 
no  reason  to  deplore  our  decreased  exports.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  found  another  outlet  in  the  enlarged  home  mar- 
ket— ^the  lesson  for  us  is  that  we  would  give  more  atten- 
tion to  our  home  trade,  which  has  already  been  of  more 
importance  than  we  ihave  generally  recognized.  I  have 
only  to  state  that  we  consume  in  Canada  over  two-thirds 
of  our  total  dairy  production." 
He  further  states  that  the  market  for  dairy  produce  in 
Canada  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 

APPENDIX  8. 

Our  Imports  of  Farm  Produce. 

The  undue  importance  attached  by  Western  agriculturists 
to  the  raising  of  wheat,  combined  with  their  apparent  un- 
willingness to  go  in  for  mixed  farming,  ihas  resulted  in  the 
peculiar  anomaly  that  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  coun- 
tries in  the  world  is  becoming  an  extensive  importer  of  farm 
products. 

V      Mr.  William  Whyte,  Vice-President  of  ttoe  Canadian  Pacific 
\  Railway  Company,  is  reported  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  of  Janu- 
^  ary  2nd,  as  saying: 

"If  ever  there  was  an  agricultural  loountry  in  the 
world,  Manitoba  is  that  country.    Our  sole  resouroe  is 
agriculture.    Yet  this  year  there  were  imported  into  Win- 
nipeg over  twelve  million  eggs.    For  our  dining-cars  we 
are  now  bringing  in  chickens  from  Chicago.    We  are  also 
importing  cream  from  ithe  United  States. 
\-      "The  trouble  is  that  our  farmers  are  wheat  mad. 
'  They  'have  made  money  with  wheat  and  they  have  not 
the  labor  which  mixed  farming  involves.    They  can  go 
away  in  the  winter,  auid  leave  the  hired  man  to  take  care 
of  the  (horses.    The  loss  wlhich  follows  exclusive  wheat- 
raising  on  the  farm  is  universally  recognized.    The  agri- 
culturist is  engaged^  in  selling,  not  ihis  products,  but  the 
fairm  itself.    He  is  not  so  much  tilling  his  land  as  ex- 
ploiting it.   He  is  using  the  land,  not  as  a  farm  s'hould  be 
used,  but  as  a  miner  uses  a  mine.    He  is  taking  all  out 
and  putting  nothing  back.    If  the  past  hot  summier  should 
teach  the  farmer  of  lOur  prairie  to  adopt  other  methods 
and  to  practice  mixed  farming,  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
our  crop  would  not  be  greatly  regretted." 
The  total  value  of  animal  and  agricultural  products  im- 
ported into  Canada  for  consumption  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
1910  was  $31,500,i000,  exclusive  lof  salted,  smoked  or  prepared 
animal  products  and  exclusive  of  ground  or  manufactured 
cereal  products. 

In  fact  so  fast  is  the  home  market  for  farm  produce  grow- 
ing that  our  farmers  are  practically  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 

APPENDIX  9. 

The  Effect  of  the  Tariff  on  Prices. 

At  least  two  lofficers  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  E.  C.  Drury  and  Mr.  R.  J.  MacKenzie,  have  asserted  that 
the  manufacturer  raises  his  selling  price  by  ttoe  full  amount 
of  the  duty.     Illustrating  the  point,  Mr.  MacKenzie  says: 
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"According  to  the  census  of  1908  there  were  agricultural 
imiplements  manufactured  in  Canada  an  the  year  previous 
to  the  value  of  $12,83'5,74S,  of  wlhich  $2,342,828  worth  were 
exported,  leaving  for  ihome  consumption  $10,492,919.  There 
were  imported  that  year  $1,593,914  worth  of  implements  on 
which  the  Oovernment  collected  duty  to  the  ex'tent  of  20  per 
cent.,  or  $318,782.  It  is  now  ■conceded  that  the  manufacturer 
adds  to  the  selling  price  of  his  commodity  the  total  amo'unt 
of  the  protection  granteid  ihim  by  the  'Customs  duty.  The 
farmers  of  Canada  thus  paid  the  Government  that  year  $318,- 
S72  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  $2,098,383 
(20  per  cent,  of  $10,492,919)  ******  For  every  $100  farmers 
are  taxed  by  reason  of  Customs  duty  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments the  Government  gets  $14  and  the  manufacturers  $86.' 
Leather,  boots  and  shoes  and  cement  are  treated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie  in  the  same  way  for  ifche  purpose  of  sihowing  how 
heavily  and  how  unjustly  farmers  are  being  taxed  for  the 
benefit  lof  the  manufacturers. 

It  needs  very  little  reflection  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument,  for  if  the  ■home  manufacturer  took  for  himseif  the 
full  amount  of  the  duty  how  would  he  be  able  to  secure 
seven  times  as  much  business  in  Canada  as  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer? In  the  case  of  boots  and  shoes  quoted  by  Mr. 
MacKenzie,  the  disparity  is  still  more  striking,  because  our 
own  manufacturers  apparently  sell  nearly  20  times  as'  much 
to  Canadian  consumers  as  foreign  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers do.  If  they  appealed  to  the  consumer  on  terms  equal 
or  nearly  equal  there  would  not  be  sucli  a  wide  difference. 

That  the  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  improve  the  quality 
of  ihis  pro'duct  and  at  the  isame  time  reduce  the  price  to 
the  consumer  may  at  first  seem  incredible,  but  it  all  hinges 
upon  the  output.  Every  manufacturing  operation  whether 
large  or  small  involves  a  certain  amiount  of  stationary  'Over- 
head expense  including  such  items  as  rent,  beat,  light,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  ofiice  expenses,  superintendence,  etc.  If  these 
expenses  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  returns  from  a  small 
output  it  follows  that  the  proportion  carried  by  each  unit  of 
production  will  be  comparatively  high.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  can  be  spread  over  a  large  output,  then  the  pro- 
portion carried  by  each  unit  of  production  may  become 
insignficantly  small.  Generally  speaking,  the  larger  the  out- 
put the  lower  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cheaper  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  hence  the  advantage  of  a  tariff  which 
se-cures  the  home  market  or  at  least  the  bulk  of  it  to  the 
home  manufacturer. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  how  this  works  out. 
In  1878  a  certain  Company  in  Ontario  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  buggies.  In  1879  they  sold  all  told  about  30  buggies, 
for  which  farmers  paid  them  fro^m  $16i0  to  $170  each.  Last 
year  in  various  kinds  of  wheeled  vehicles  they  had  an  output 
of  15,00'0,  and  were  able  to  offer  the  farmer  for  $85  a  far 
better  buggy  than  the  one  he  used  to  have  to  ■pay  $170  for.  In 
1878  the  price  of  sugar  was  nine  and  ten  cents  per  pound 
retail;  to-day  it  is  under  five  cents.  The  best  binder  in  1878 
sold  at  from  $275  to  $300;  to-day  the  farmer  gets  a  lighter  and 
more  compact  binder  that  will  last  longer  for  $1'2'5.  In  1878, 
single  reapers  retailed  in  Ontario  at  from  $100  to  $105;  to- 
day the  beist  reaper  retails  at  fro^m  $60  to  $65. 


APPENDIX  10. 

The  Value  of  a  Protective  Tariff  to  ihe  Farmer. 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
have  consistently  advocated  a  tariff  on  farm  produce  as  some- 
thing that  would  materially  improve  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  general.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne, 
when  idelivering  his  Presidential  address  in  1906  used  words 


which  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments  were  sangu- 

laxly  prophetic.    Mr.  Ballantyne  said: 

"Our  flaxseed  is  shut  out  of  the  American  market  on 
account  of  a  ■duty  of  2io  cents  per  bushel.  "Why  do  not 
■our  Canadian  farmers  ask  our  'Government  to  place  a 
iduty  on  flax  grown  in  Canada  to  give  them  the  ho^me 
■market  whidh  they  are  justly  entitled  to?  There  is  from 
a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  bushels  of  flaxseed 
corusumied  in  Canada  annually  by  our  Canadian  linseed 
oil  crushers,  and  w'hy  should  a  million  busihels  or  more 
of  foreign  seed  be  us'ed  instead  of  buying  "Grown  in 
Canada"  flaxseed,  and  grown  right  here  in  the  West,  the 
best  that  can  be  produced? 

"I  wish  to  point  lOut  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
West  that  the  American  farmers  find  flax  more  profltable 
to  ■grow  than  wheat,  and  I  hope  ithat,  wtoen  revision  of 
the  tariff  ■takes  place,  there  will  be  a  duty  placed  on  flax- 
seed for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  that  all  flaxseed 
used  in  Canada  wil  Ibe  'Grown  in  Canada.'  " 
Up  to  1907  flaxseed  entered  Canada  free  of  duty  and  the 

figures,  imports  and  exports,  for  the  two  years  immediately 

preceding  show  that  we  were  an  importing  country. 


Imports.  Exports.  (Canadian.) 

Fiscal  Year.                    Bushels.  Bushels.  Value. 

1905                                            176,887  314  $479 

1906  (after  deducting  exports 

of  foreign)                              711,138  2,824  3,328 


At  the  close  of  1907  flaxseied  was  protected  by  a  duty  of 
lOots.  a  bushel,  and  during  the  following  three  years,  as  will 
be  observed  from  the  figures,  our  imports  dwindled  down  to 
practically  nothing,  while  our  exports  jumped  fro^m  nothing  up 


into  the  millions. 

Imports.  Exports.  (Canaidian.) 

iPiscal  Year.                    Bushels.  Bushels.  Value. 
190i8  (after  deducting  exponts 

of  foreign)                              495,154  10,997  $15,098 

19'0>9  (after  deducting  exports 

of  foreign)                              288,468  693,779  855,908 

1910  (after  deducting  exports 

of   foreign)                                4,344  1,997,648  3,642,476 


And  yet  it  'is  still  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  that  a 
tariff  on  their  pro'ducts  can  be  of  little  value  to  them. 

APPENDIX  11. 
'        Do  the  Farmers  Really  Want  Recipricity  or  Free  Trade? 

While  no  effort  has  thus  far  been  made  towards  organizing 
those  farmers  who  hold  views  at  variance  with  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture,  it  sec'ms  probable  from  the  voluntary 
expressions  of  opinion  that  have  appeared,  that  farming  senti- 
ment favorable  to  stability  of  tariff  is  stroniger  than  most 
peiople  suppose. 

The  Wentworth  farmers  are  reported  in  the  Globe  of  De- 
cember 12th,  1910,  as  having  expressed  themselves  in  the.se 
words: 

"That  if  free  trade  were  universally  adopted  we  would  be 
more  than  delighted,  but  so  long  as  our  neighbors  and  'Other 
countries  adO'pt  the  opposite  course  we  must  uphold  our  own 
best  interests  under  the  circumstances  as  we  find  them,  which 
we  believe  the  present  tariff  is  fairly  successful  in  doing. 

"If  free  agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  required 
by  agriculturis'ts  would  assure  us  of  their  continued  and  in- 
creased produotion  in  Canada,  and  our  necessai'y  revenue 
raised  under  such  conditions,  we  would  also  be  'delighted;  but 
as  past  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  altogether  'unlikely, 
then  we  believe  present  conditions  that  have  brougiht  Canada 
so  favorably  .conspicuous  for  prosperity  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  better  be  maintained  or  pretty  nearly  so. 
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"In  our  opinion  the  flrs't  step  in  the  negotiations  for  more 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  shouM  be  a  suggestion 
to  the  United  States  that  their  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  a  par 
witih  ours  as  a  basis  of  beginning,  then  concession  for  con- 
cession should  be  had,  always  along  the  line  of  at  least  equal 
advantage  to  Canada;  and  in  case  progress  could  not  be  made 
in  this  way,  then  in  view  of  the  splendid  prosiperity  we  are  now 
enjoying  under  present  tariff  conditions,  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  to  reduce  it;  in  fact,  we  believe  a  slight  increase  on  a 
few  of  our  agricultural  products  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
without  any  apparent  disadvantage  to  any  section  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Dissenting  Frencih-Canadian  farmers  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Conneil  of  Agriculture  in  Ottawa,  but  wihose 
protests  were  not  listened  to,  hianded  t'he  following  statement 
to  ithe  press  after  the  meeting: 

"Tihe  Priovince  of  Quebec  is  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff 
and  does  not  ask  for  any  revision.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  manufac tuning  centre,  and  is  attracting  to  its  large 
centres  a  population  which  makes  a  constant  demand  for 
agricultural  products. 

"We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
our  markets  against  Amierican  competition.  The  farmers  of 
the  west  can  ^hardly  desire  to  injure  those  of  the  east  when 
tihey  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  whidh  would  mean  ruin 
of  our  markets  and  of  our  industries.  This  is  not  a  fight 
between  two  seictions  of  Canada;  it  is  a  national  question. 

"Similar  petitions  were  passed  by  some  ^half-^dozen  Prencto 
agricultural  societies  of  Quebec." 

The  following  is  a  resoilutiion  unanimons-Iy  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  Fruit  G-rowers'  Association: 

"Resolved — That  in  view  of  the  possible  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  the  On- 
tario Fruit  Growers'  AssociMion  wish  to  place  on  record  their 
unqualified  disapproval  of  any  reduction  of  the  duties  in  fruit 
coming  into  Canada  without  consulting  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  association. 

"The  duty  is  now  much  lower  than  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  and  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  monopoly  or  combine  in  fruit;  the 
price  being  fixed  absolutely  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

The  Winnipeg  Vegetable  Growers  have  memorialized  the 
Government  in  these  words: 

"  To  the  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Premier  of  Canadla,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa:  — 

"  We,  the  members  of  the  Kildonan  and  St.  Paul's  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  humbly  desire  to 
impress  upon  your  honorable  body  the  importance  of  the  duty 
now  being  imposed  upon  green  vegetables  coming  into  Winni- 
peg from  the  United  States.  We  therefore  petition  that  this 
duty  be  left  as  at  present,  and  sincerely  hope  that  your  govern- 
ment will  not  remove  the  same,  as  asked  for  by  the  wholesalers 
of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  in  the  session  of  1909,  as  it  would  be 
the  means  of  depriving  our  gardeners  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  following  telegraphic  despatch 
appeared  in  all  the  Eastern  papers  from  Victoria,  B.C.: 

"  The  Central  Farmers'  Institute,  in  annual  convention  here 
to-day  with  forty  delegates  from  all  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  viewing  with  alarm  the 
movement  of  the  grain  growers  for  reciprocity  in  natural 
products  with  the  United  States." 


WHAT  BUSINESS  MEN  THINK. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Smith's  Falls,  at  a  meefcing  held  on 
Jan.  10th,  passed  the  following  resolution:  — 

"  Whereas  the  Town  of  Smith's  Falls  is  vitally  interested 


in  the  maintenance  and  development  of  its  various  implement 
\   and  iron-working  plantss,  which,  by  giving  employment  to  many 
^\^of  its  citizens,  and  by  distributing  large  sums  in  wages,  have 
been  the  means  of  creating  a  valuable  home  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  farmers,  and  believing  that  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  manufactured  articles  would  militate  against  the 
^  industries  of  the  town  and  depreciate  its  value  as  a  market, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Board  of  Trade  place 
itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  lowering  of  the  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods,  and  especially  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  respectfully  asks  the  Government  not  to  enter  into 
any  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  United  States  on  manu- 
factured goods  already  made  in  Canada. 
Y  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Gait  Board  of  Trade, 
held  on  January  11th,  the  following  resolution  in  opposition 
to  Reciprocity  was  unanimously  adopted:  — 

"  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
posing a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
under  present  conditions  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  establishing  factories  in  Canada  to  take  care  of  their 
Canadian  and  export  trade;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  Canadian  tariff  is  so  very  much  lower  than  the  United 
States  tariff  and  as  low  as  it  can  be  to  permit  goods  to  be 
made  in  Canada  in  competition  with  American  manufacturers, 
and  that  imports  to  Canada  in  competition  with  the  United 
States  amiount  to  twenty-five  dollars  against  each  dollar  of 
exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 

Be  it  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  of  Trade, 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  would  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  Canada,  but  would  have  a  tendency  to  retard 
the  progress  of  our  country." 

The  resolution  was  supported  in  speeches  by  representa- 
tives of  many  classes  in  the  community. 

A  protest  was  filed  with  the  Miniister  of  Finance  by  tlie 
/  citizens  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  as  the  result  of  a  public  meeting, 
against  any  change  in  existing  tariff  conditions  as  it  would 
affect  the  main  industry  of  tihat  town  and  province.  The 
resolution,  carried  unanimously,  was  as  follows:  — 

"  Whereas  the  question  of  reciprocity  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  now  under  consideration,  and  wliereas 
the  prosperity  of  Cape  Breton  is  dependent  on  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  the  revenue  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  in  a 
large  measure  derived  from  the  industry;  and  whereas  the 
capacity  of  this  section  of  the  Dominion  to  purchase  provisions 
and  manufactures,  the  products  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
thereiby  developing  t'he  inter-provincial  trade,  is  dependent 
on  the  coal  industry;  and  wihereas  reciprocity  in  coal  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  reduction  of  Canadian  duties 
on  coal  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  trade; 
Resolved  that  this  meeting  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
existing  coal  tariff  and  to  any  reciprocal  arrangement  which 
would  include  coal." 


PRESIDENT  OF  MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  is  honoring  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Lieut.-Col.  Jeffrey  H. 
Burland,  in  electing  him  by  acclamation  to  the  presidency  of 
that  body.  The  new  President  stands  high  among  Montreal's 
business  men.  He  is  President  of  the  Consolidated  Litho- 
graphing &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  of  the  British  American  Bank  Note 
Co.  During  the  year  1905-6  he  presided  over  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Association  for  several  years. 

Lieut.-Col.  Burland  has  devoted  much  time  and  money  of 
late  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Sanitarium  for 
Tuberculosis  Patients.  No  finer  form  of  public  service  could 
be  carried  on  in  Canada.  For  this  he  will  be  known  more 
even  than  for  his  business  career,  which  has  had  throughout 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  success. 
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Canadian  Regulations  Operate  to  the  Disadvantage 
of  Home  Shippers.    Conditions  in  European 
Countries  more  Favorable  for  Trans- 
mission of  Small  Parcels. 


ARB  Canadians  paying  too  much  for  the  delivery  of  small 
parcels?  The  recent  Express  decision  was  the  result  of 
an  agitation  which  had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  that  the 
Express  Companies  were  charging  too  much  for  the  service 
rendered.  One  result  of  that  agitation  has  been  a  general  im- 
provement both  in  cost  and  in  freedom  from  restrictive  regu- 
lations. Another  result,  however,  has  been  an  inquiry  into  the 
general  conditions  of  the  post  office  parcel  post  system.  A 
comparison  of  the  service  offered  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments of  various  countries  is  interesting. 

The  parcel  post  regulations  in  Canada,  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany  are  as  follows: — • 

Canada — Inland  Service. 

Merchandise.  This  includes  merchandise  of  all  descrip- 
tions, such  as  confectionery,  dry-goods,  groceries,  hardware, 
stationery  (including  blank  books,  etc.),  not  included  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  rate  classes,  and  not  excluded  from  the 
mails  by  the  general  prohibitory  regulations  with  respect  to 
objectionable  matter. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  articles  in  this  class  is  one  cent 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  The  postage  must  be  pre- 
paid by  postage  stamps,  and  no  packet  will  be  forwarded  that 
has  not  prepaid  at  least  one  cent. 

The  limit  of  weight  for  a  packet  is  five  pounds,  and  the 
limit  of  size  is  30  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  width  or  depth, 
but  the  combined  length  and  girth  of  any  packet  must  in  no 
case  exceed  6  feet. 

It  will,  be  noted  that  packages  are  limited  to  five  pounds  in 
weight. 

Foreign  Service. 

Eleven-pound  packages  may  be  sent  from  any  point  in  Can- 
ada to  the  following  countries  at  a  flat  rate  of  12  cents  per 
pound: — • 

Bahamas  —    Direct  mail  via  Halifax 

Barbadoes  —  " 

Jamaica  —  " 

Leeward  Islands  — •        "  " 

Mexico 

St.  Lucia  —  " 

Trinidad  —  " 

United  Kingdom 

Note. — By  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  10  cents  the 
sender  of  a  parcel  can  have  it  delivered  by  special  messenger 
immediately  after  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  in  cases  where  the  addressee  resides  at 
a  distance  from  the  office  of  delivery  a  special  charge  may  be 
made  on  delivery  not  exceeding  the  fee  for  (British)  inland 
transportation  less  the  10  cents  prepaid.  Such  parcels  are 
known  as  "  express  parcels  "  in  the  British  postal  service,  and 
must  toe  plainly  marked  with  th©  word  "  exrpress." 

The  same  sized  parcel  is  accepted  for  Bermuda,  the  rate 
for  the  first  pound  being  16  cents,  and  12  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional pound. 

This  same  rate  applies  to  Hong  Kong  and  British  post 
offices  in  China. 


The  rate  to  Fiji  is  1  cent  an  ounce,  or  16  cents  per  pound. 
Packages  are  limited  to  seven  pounds. 

To  Newfoundland  the  rate  is  15  cents  per  pound,  limited  to 
seven  pounds. 

The  rate  is  one  cent  lower  and  the  parcel  is  two  pounds 
larger  when  sent  from  Canada  to  Newfoundland  than  when 
sent  between  points  in  Canada. 

The  service  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  con- 
fined to  parcels  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces  in  weight,  the 
rate  being  1  cent  per  ounce,  or  16  cents  per  pound. 

England. 

The  domestic  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  in  England  are  as 
follows:  — 


s. 

d. 

For 

a  parcel  not  exceeding 

■  1  lb.  in  weight.  . 

.  >0 

3 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

1 

lb.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

2 

lbs  

0 

4 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

2 

lbs.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

3 

lbs  

0 

5 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

3 

lbs.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

5 

lbs  

0 

6 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

5 

lbs.  in  weight 

Fo<r 

a  parcel  exceeding 

7 

lbs  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

8 

lbs  

0 

8 

and  not  exceeding 

9 

lbs  

0 

9 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

8 

Itos.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

9 

lbs  

0 

9 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding 

9 

lbs.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

10 

lbs  

0 

10 

For 

a  parcel  exceeding  10 

lbs.  in  weight 

and  not  exceeding 

11 

lbs  

0 

11 

No 

parcel  may  exceed 

11 

lbs.  in  weight. 

Size. 

The  size  allowed  for  an  inland  parcel  is: — • 

Greatest  length    3  ft.    6  in. 

Greatest  length  and  girth  combined   6  ft.    0  in. 

For  example:  A  parcel  measuring  3  ft.  6  in.  in  its  longest 
dimensions  may  measure  as  much  as  2  ft.  6  in.  in  girth,  i.e., 
round  its  thickest  part;  or  a  short  parcel  may  be  thicker;  thus, 
if  it  measure  no  more  than  3  ft.  in  length,  it  may  measure  as 
much  as  3  ft.  in  girth,  i.e.,  round  its  thickest  part. 

Eggs,  fish,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  sent  by  parcel 
post,  as  well  as  glass,  crockery,  liquids,  butter,  etc.,  subject, 
of  course,  to  special  regulations  in  regard  to  packing. 

The  rates  and  limitations  covering  the  foreign  service  are 
practically  the  same  as  the  regulations  in  effect  in  Canada; 
that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  the  parcel  is  limited  to  11  pounds,, 
and  the  size  to  the  same  measurements  as  in  effect  here. 

As  an  illustration:  The  rate  for  11  pounds  from  any  point 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  is 
4s.  6d. 

United  States. 

The  inland  service  is  limited  in  weight  to  4  pounds  6 
ounces,  the  rate  being  16  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  regulations  are  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  service,  with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  as 
are  in  effect  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States;  for 
instance,  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  London  is  the  same  as  from 
London  to  Chicago. 
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Germany. 

The  parcel  post  rates  in  the  inland  service  are  as  follows:  — 


For  a  parcel  up  to  5  kg.  (11  lbs.) : 

Up  to  10  geog.  miles  (46  English  miles)   6%  cents 

Beyond  10  geog.  miles    ISi/o 

For  parcels  weighing  over  5  kgs.  (11  Ihs.)  add  to  the  foregoing 
rates  the  following:  — 

Up  to  10  geog.  miles  (46  English  miles)   I14  cents 

Over    46  Eng.  miles  and  up  to   92  Eng.  miles. .    2%  " 
Over    92  Eng.  miles  and  up  to  230  Bug.  miles.  .  5 
Over  230  Eng.  miles  and  up  to  460  Eng.  miles.  .    7%  " 
Over  460  Eng.  miles  and  up  to  690  Eng.  miles. .  10 

Beyond  690  English  miles    12%  " 

Limit  of  weight,  50  kilogs.    (110  lbs.). 

France. 

Up  to  3  kgs.  (6  3-5  lbs.)  :  — 

If  parcel  is  delivered  at  railway'  station   12  cents 

If  parcel  is  delivered  at  residence  or  at  post  office, 

to  be  called  for    17 

From  3  kgs.  (6  3-5  lbs.)  to  5  kgs.  (11  lbs.)  :  — 

If  delivered  at  railway  station    16 

If  delivered  at  residence  or  post  office    21 

From  5  kgs.  (11  lbs.)  to  10  kgs.  (22  lbs.)  :  — 

If  delivered  at  railway  station    25 

If  delivered  at  residence  or  post  office   30 

Limit  of  weight,  10  kgs.  (22  lbs.). 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  possible  to  send  a  parcel  from 


any  point  in  Great  Britain  to  Ottawa  for  less  money  than  the 
same  parcel  can  be  sent  for  from  Ottawa  to  Toronto;  also  that 
a  parcel  of  11  lbs.  can  be  sent  to  Ottawa  from  a  point  in  Great 
Britain,  whereas  we  are  limited  to  5  lbs.  between  points  in 
Canada,  and  that  a  parcel  can  be  sent  from  Ottawa  to  Hong 
Kong  for  less  money  than  it  can  be  sent  from  Ottawa  to  any 
point  in  Canada. 


SOME  PROFITS  FOR  THE  FARMER 


Mr.  Louis  Simpson  discusses  the  profits  made  on 
Farming  in  Western  Canada.  A  big  return  on 
the  Capital  Invested. 


IT  has  not  ibeen  claimed,  it  cannot  be  claimed,  that  the 
growing  of  wlieat  in  the  West  is  not,  or  has  not,  been 
profitable,  'bu-t  few  appi'eciate  how  profitable  the  industry 
has  been  and  is.  The  financial  possabilities  attending  the 
operations  of  a  homesteader,  one  who  being  "the  head  of  a 
family  or  any  male  over  18  years  old  "  receives  a  grant  of  land 
from  the  Government,  toeing  a  quarter  section  or  160  acres, 
will  'best  provide  proo-f  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
The  financial  operations  of  a  large  capitalist,  one  who  acquires 
one  or  more  sections  each  of  640  acres,  or  of  a  land  speculator, 
is  not  of  special  interest  while  considering  this  question. 

A  homesteader,  by  paying  a  fee  of  $10  and  by  undertaking 
to  build  a  house  on  tihe  160  acres,  in  which  he  has  to  live  for 
at  least  six  months  in  each  of  the  three  years  following,  and 
who  also  breaks  up  during  those  three  years  land  at  the  rate 
of  ten  acres  per  year,  will,  upon  proof  that  he  has  fulfilled 
these  very  easy  conditions,  receive  deeds  making  him  the 
owner  of  the  160  acres.  The  expenses  attending  this  proof 
may  cost  him  $25,  making  a  total  cost  of  $35  for  160  acres  of 
land. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  a  16'0-acre  farm,  with  necessary  build- 
ings and  implemenits,  together  with  the  cost  of  breaking  up 
the  land,  seeding  it  down,  also  including  the  cost  of  the  seed. 


is  $3,000.  The  money  allowed  for  laborer  in  toreaking  up  and 
seeding  down,  viz.,  $450,  will  provide  the  homesteader,  his 
family  and  live  stock,  with  all  necessities  until  the  farm  crops 
are  liarvested.  Therefore,  for  a  cash  outlay  of  $3,000  the 
homesteader  becomes  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  160  acres,  with 
house  and  stables,  four  horses,  one  cart  and  the  necessary  farm 
implements.    Also,  his  land  is  broken  up  and  seeded  down. 

The  revenue  from  the  farm  is  given  as  $1,964,  $104  of  this 
being  a  charge  for  house  rent,  and  for  the  produce  of  the  farm 
eaten  in  the  house. 

The  expenses  are  given  as  $80'0,  including  $600  as  being  the 
value  of  the  labor  given  by  the  homesteader,  300  days  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  day. 

The  balance  of  profit  is  given  as  $1,164.0'0  and  the  per- 
centage of  profit  as  over  35  per  cent. 

No  straight  manufacturing  industry,  that  is  a  manufactur- 
ing industry  not  protected  by  patents,  makes  profits  of  sucih 
magnitude. — Extract  frovi  an  article  by  Mr.  Louis  Simpson, 
in  loUich  lie  compares  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  east 
tvith  the  interests  of  the  Grain  Growers  of  the  West. 


OPPOSE  TARIFF  CHANGE. 

The  business  men  of  Woodstock  do  not  want  a  change  in 
the  tariff  at  the  present  time.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
\  Trade,  recently  held,  a  strong  resolution  was  adopted  setting 
forth  that  "this  Board  of  Trade  stands  for  tbe  maintenance 
of  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  and  is  unhesita-j 
tingly  and  unalterably  against  amy  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  manufactured  products,  and  urges  the  Govern- 
ment not,  at  the  present  time,  to  lower  the  tariff  duties  or 
enter  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  respec- 
ting manufactured  products." 

It  was  piointed  o-ut  that  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  had 
Y  accomplisihed  during  the  year  of  1910'  most  effective  work  in 
'   the  interests  of  Woodstock,  in  securing  the  location  there  of  the 
Woodstock  Textile  Co.  from  Philadelphia,  the  Canadian  Lin- 
derman  Machine  Co,  from  Muskegon,  and  the  Maximilian 
Pneumatic  Tool  and  Machine  Co.,  from  Buffalo.    These  ad- 
-1  vantages  were  known  to  all.   Moreover,  the  building  up  of  the 
two  industrial  centres  of  Wood'sitock  and  Ingersoll  had  pro- 
l^vided  a  ready  and  valuable  ihome  market  for  their  products. 

In  the  course  of  a  speecb  in  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
J.  R.  iShaw,  General  Manager  of  the  Canada  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers., reviewed  the  comlmercial  and  political  history  of 
Canada  and  the  United  .States,  showing  that  upon  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  development  of  home  industries  depended  our 
national  existence. 

"  Goldwin  iSmith,"  be  pointed  out,  "  firmly  believed,  and 
buttressed  Ms  belief  with  unanswerable  arguments,  that  freer 
trade  relations  would  hasten  political  union." 

Mr.  Sbaw  did  not  contend  that  in  some  cases'  prices  were 
not  higher  in  .this  country  than  across  the  line.  But  the 
eastern  manufacturer  did  not  pocket  this  increased  price.  It 
is  the  added  price  paid  on  an  East  and  West  trade  over  a  con- 
tiguous north  and  south  trade,  and  this  addition  is  the  price  of 
Canada's  individual  political  existence  separate  from  the 
United  .States. 

*'  The  added  price  to  some  of  the  things  you  buy,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Shaw,  "  is  the  tax  we  all  pay  for  Canadian  National- 
ism. Goldwin  Smith,  the  great  protagonist  of  political  union, 
knew  this,  and  that  is  why  he  fought  protection  so  bitterly. 
The  American  statesmen  know  that  free  trade  between  the 
various  states  of  the  Union  is  the  great  bond  of  union,  and 
their  endeavor  is  now  to  lead  us  gently  in  this  direction. 
Protection  was  and  is,  surely  and  truly,  the  National  Policy. 
By  it,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  stand  or  fall."  ^, 

The  resolution  quoted  above  was  supported  by  various  other 
speakers  and  carried  unanimously. 
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PROPER  USE  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

A  National  Conference  for  the  Discussion  of  Problems  Affecting  the  Great  Natural 
Resources  which  lie  at  the  Basis  of  the  Country's  Prosperity. 


A CHANGE  has  coim.e  over  discussions  on  our  national 
resources,  as  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  recently  said.  A  few 
years  ago  the  greatness  of  the  supplies  was  what  astounded 
us.  Our  forests  were  illimitahle,  our  fisiheries  were  beyond 
estimation,  our  minerals  were  tooundless.  We  no  longer  talk 
that  way.  Now  the  tendency  is  to  be  pessimiistic.  The  fis.heries 
have  to  be  nursed,  the  forests  protected,  or  we  shall  find  our- 
selves without  wherewith  to  fill  our  own  wants. 

Happily,  pessimism  is  without  justification  in  Canada. 
While  recklessness  and  waste 
have  characterized  the  ex- 
ploitation of  most  of  the  re- 
sources in  the  past,  adequate 
steps  are  being  taken  before 
it  is  too  late  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  present  supply. 
Towards  this  object  two 
strong  forces  are  working,  the 
Commission  of  Conservation 
and  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  both  of  which 
have  held  meetings  during 
the  past  month.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  deli- 
berations of  these  bodies  will 
result  in  rigid  measures  being 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  wealth. 


What  Commission  is  Doing. 

The  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission was  opened  by  Hon. 
Clifford  Sifton  with  a  succinct 
statement  ,of  the  year's  ac- 
complishments and  a  forecast 
of  what  would  be  required  of 
it  in  the  future.  Various  pro- 
posals for  the  diversion  of 
■water  from  navigable  streams 
were  opposed.  In  this  con- 
nection, valuable  data  was 
collected  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment which  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most value  in  estimating  the 
desirability  of  future  develop- 
ment schemes.  Speaking  on 
the  general  subject  of  fran- 
chises, the  chairman  said: 
"My  onw  view  is  in  favor 
of  limiting  the  term  of  the 
franchise  to  the  shortest  period  dompatible  with  the  possibility 
of  raising  capital  for  development,  and  I  suggest  in  this  con- 
nection the  term  of  twenty  years  as  the  limit." 

The  placing  of  responsitoility  in  the  case  of  forest  fires 
started  by  locomotives  was  strongly  advocated.  The  railways 
had  been  responsible  for  immense  loss  in  this  way.  Hereafter, 
if  the  Commission's  recommendations  are  adopted,  adequate 
provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  equipment  of  loco- 


A  White  Pine  Forest  Grown  from  Natural  Seeding.   This  Land  had 
been  cnt  over  aud  then  a  Fire  had  disposed  of  the  Debris. 
From  the  few  Remaining  Trees  the  present  Growth 
has  Sprung. 


motives  with  proper  devices  to  stop  the  emission  of  sparks, 
and,  in  addition,  fire-fighting  forces  will  have  to  he  supplied. 

Various  other  lines  of  enquiry  and  recommendation  were 
reported  on,  such  as  puiblic  health,  lands,  minerals,  fisheries, 
etc.  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  in  the  line  of  giving 
expert  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  In  this  work  it  has  gathered  around  it  experts 
in  various  branches  who  are  steadily  acquiring  the  data  upon 
which  intelligent  action  can  he  based.  Its  work  will  be  of 
increasing  value  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation  and  regula- 
tion. It  has  no  power  of  com- 
pulsion, but  through  the  au- 
thority of  its  work  and  mem- 
bership it  has  succeeded  in 
having  practically  all  its  re- 
commendations adopted  and 
put  into  force,  both  by  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  and  by 
the  various  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments. 

Forest  Preservation. 

Following  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion was  a  three-day  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Excellent  discussions 
took  place  on  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  preservation  of 
our  forest  wealth.  Among  the 
most  important  papers  was 
one  on  "  Forest  Administra- 
tion," by  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell, 
of  Ottawa. 

"  The  supreme  question," 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to  be 
first  settled  in  connection  with 
Forest  Administration  is  this: 
Is  the  forest  to  be  a  permanent 
factor  in  our  civilization,  or  is 
it  to  pass  out  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  nation?  To 
the  latter  alternative  an  ever- 
lasting No!  is  given  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  forest,  by  the 
great  value  to  the  nation  of 
the  lumber  and  pulp  indus- 
tries, by  the  streams  flowing 
from  the  forest  watersheds, 
and  turning  the  wheels  of 
commerce  or  refreshing  the  thirsty  land  and  the  teeming 
cities,  hy  the  pleasure  of  the  forest  resorts  and  the  sturdy 
and  industrious  population  growing  up  in  its  healthy  occupa- 
tions, and  the  vast  tracts  of  rocky  and  non-agricultural  land 
throughout  Canada.  And  it  is  our  place,  as  a  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, as  administrators,  as  lumiber  operators,  as  good  citi- 
zens, not  merely  to  re-echo  the  negative  aimlessly,  but  to  trans- 
late it  into  a  positive,  definite,  concrete,  living  actuality — the 
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forest,  well  protected,  well  administered,  producing  to  its 
fullest  capacity. 

"  Is  it  too  soon  to  take  up  the  question?  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  tlje  drain  on  our  forest  resources,  although  our  pro- 
duction of  lumher  in  1909,  3,814,942,000  feet  iB.M.,  was  only 
one-ninth  of  that  of  the  United  States  in  1908.  The  cut  of 
spruce  was  larger  than  for  any  other  species,  namely,  1,124,- 
949,000  feet  B.M.,  tout  did  not  quite  equal  that  in  the  United 
States.  White  pine  was  second  with  1,046,783,000  feet  B.M., 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  had  nearly  reached  its  maximum,  although 
the  cut  is  only  one-third  of  that  in  the  United  States.  British 
Columbia  species,  Douglas  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  come  next  and 
lift  that  Province  to  second  place  in  Canada  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  lumber.  It  seems  to  toe  clear  that,  while-  we  are  cut- 
ting as  lumber  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  United  States  are, 
we  are  cutting  largely  of  inferior  species,  or  we  are  shifting 
our  activities  to  the  last  west. 

"  What  are  the  main  points  to  be  considered  in  policy  and 
practice  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  forest  as  a  perman- 
ent and  effective  factor  in  our  civilization?" 

"Specified  districts  should  toe  set  aside  permanently  as 
foresit  reserves.  These  and  other  timtoer  areas  s'hould  be  pro- 
tected in  every  possilble  manner  against  fire  toy  the  removal 
of  debris  along  railway  linies,  toy  the  provision  of  fire  guards, 
ploughed  strips  or  clearings,  roads  and  trails  should  be  opened 
up,  and  communication  estatolished  toy  telephone  as  far  as 
possible. 

Efficient  Forest  Rangi.ig 

"  These  precautions  will  be  of  little  use  if  they  are  not  sup- 
plemented toy  an  efficient  toody  of  forest  rangers.  The  forest 
staff  must  know  trees  and  have  the  administrative  atoility  to 
organize  a  real  forest  service.  Pire-ranging  is  only  one  feature 
of  the  work  required. 

"  For  ttoe  reproduction  of  the  forest  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  will  have  to  be  the  greatest  dependence  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  for  our  future  timber  supply  that 
natural  reproduction  is  general  and  remarkably  good.  Arti- 
ficial methods  must  toe  tout  an  auxiliary  and  an  experiment  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  in  any  case  will  be  a  waste  of  money 
unless  we  can  protect  the  young  growth  from  fire.  We  are 
doing  some  nursery  and  planting  work  on  the  Dominion 
E'orest  Reserves,  tout  are  throwing  our  main  energy  on  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  so  that  tooth  the  matural  and  the 
artificial  reproduction  may  toe  permitted  to  reach  its  develop- 
ment. 

"  Proper  methods  of  cutting  so  as  to  leave  seed  trees  or 
otherwise  provide  for  natural  reproduction  are  necessary,  and 
in  this  work  the  scientifiic  forester  is  a  valuable  assistant.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  tree  growth  and  the  relation  of 
species,  seed  production  and  generation,  soils  and  soil  con- 
ditions. In  recent  disposals  of  timtoer  on  the  forest  reserves 
Vie  are  providing  for  having  the  trees  on  the  tract  to  toe 
lumtoered  marked  for  removal  toy  a  forester,  and  the  system 
will  toe  extended  as  rapidly  as  we  have  trained  men  to  under- 
take it." 

A  Matter  of  Insurance. 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  W.  C.  J.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Quetoec,  "  The  total  value  of  the  standing  timtoer 
in  the  United  .States  and  Canada  were  estimated,  and  the 
respective  Governments  called  upon  to  pay  an  insurance 
premium  thereon  at  the  lowest  first-clasB  rate,  the  figures 
would  toe  astonistoing  when  compared  with  what  is  expended 
now  in  forest  protection."  Certainly  the  various  Governments, 
considering  the  immense  money  value  of  the  forests,  could^ 
afford  to  pay  much  more  for  its  prote(;tion  than  they  now  do. 


Of  Utmost  Importance. 

"  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,"  said  Hon. 
E.  H.  Bronson,  Ottawa,  in  a  paper  on  " Shall  Canadians  Con- 
serve or  Destroy  Their  Forests,"  "  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant issue  before  the  putolic  of  the  American  Continent  to- 
day, and  the  one  deservedly  attracting  the  most  attention. 
Certainly,  there  is  not  a  single  individual  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  who  is  not  vitally  concerned  In  it  'whether  he  is 
aware  of  it  or  not,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  interests  upon 
which  are  built  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  such  a  question  deserves  our  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  our  most  earnest  efforts  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  in  view." 

The  Convention  was  attended  by  many  men  prominent  in 
public  and  business  life.  The  interest  taken  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  indicated  the  earnestness  with  which  the  subject  is 
being  attacked  in  this  country. 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

In  electing  Mr.  R.  S.  Gonrlay  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  that  organization  has  ensured  for 
itself  a  year  of  aggressive  and  wise  service  to  its  members. 
Mr.  Gourlay  as  a  business  man  has  shown  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  for  success.  In  his  own  field  he  has  advanced 
the  standard  of  Canadian  manufactures  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence.  But  while  doing  so  he  has  shown  a  great  liberality 
with  his  time  in  matters  of  public  or  general  concern.  As  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  he  has 
been  active  in  securing  fair  conditions  under  which  Canada 
might  develop  a  virile  industrial  life.  He  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  Toronto  Branch  and  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Association,  besides  being  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Gourlay  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  new  expression  of  the  confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  him  by  his  associates  among  Toronto's  business 
men. 


FOREIVIAN  WANTED. 

Competent  man  is  wanted  to  take  complete  foreman's 
cuarge  over  a  small  wire  and  nail  factory.  Address  appli- 
cations to  C.  D.  F.,  c-o.  INOUSTEIAL  Ca?sada,  Toronto. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Accountant  and  Auditor,  with  long  experience,  best  of 
credentials,  open  for  engagement,  temporary  or  permanent. 
Apply  S.  D.,  Industrial  Canada,  Toronto. 


POSITION  WANTED.  \ 

An  experienced  catalogue  and  advertising  man  desires  to  1 
engage  with  a  few  manufacturers  who  have  not  sufficient  work  | 
individually  to  keep  a  good  man.  Would  write  advertisements,  | 
prepare  catalogues,  obtain  cuts,  buy  stationery  and  printing  ^ 
for  each  firm.  An  interview  would  show  advantages  and 
economy  of  this  plan.  Address  "  Catalogues,"  care  of  Indus- 
•j'lUAL  Canada. 
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MONTREAL    MANUFACTURERS  DINE 

Addresses  by  Eminent  Business  Men.  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Warns  Canadians 
Against  Reciprocity,  Urging  that  its  Effect  Would  be  Disastrous  to  the  Country. 


OVER  three  hundred  manufacturers,  bankers  and  parlia- 
mentarians enjoyed  the  banquet  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
held  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  January  19th. 
Colonel  Gardiner  presided,  and  in  the  roll  of  speakers  were 
Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rowley,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays,  Mr.  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Mr.  N.  Curry, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  Mr.  Donald 
McMaster,  Member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Reford.  The  occasion  was  notable.  Seldom  has  there 
been  gathered  around  one  board  such  a  varied  group  of 
national  figures,  comprising  not  oMy  captains  of  industry  in 
many  branches,  but  men  who  have  made  for  themselves  a  big 
place  in  the  Canadian  world  of  transportation,  finance  and 
public  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lemieux,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  Our  Do- 
minion," which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowley,  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  sister  Dominion  of  South  Africa,  at  the 
opening  of  whose  first  Parliament  he  had  just  been  present. 
His  assurances  that  Canadian  industries  would  not  be  injured 
by  any  action  of  the  Government,  in  the  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  was  received  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. 

Following  Hon.  Mr.  Lemieux,  Mr.  Borden  discussed  Canada's 
industrial  position.  "  As  far  as  my  own  idea  is  concerned," 
said  Mr.  Borden,  "  I  think  that  we  have  been  doing  pretty 
well  in  this  country,  and  my  ideal  is  reciprocity  within  this 
Empire  of  ours.  My  friend,  Mr.  Lemieux,  spoke  of  some 
coquetting  with  Canada;  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  it  will  not 
result  in  too  serious  an  engagement." 

Excellent  and  thoughtful  speeches  were  made  on  Canada's 
transportation  problems  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hays  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Reford. 

The  fiscal  situation  was  also  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Mac- 
donald, Mr.  Donald  McMaster,  Mr.  Ballantyne  and  Mr.  Curry. 

In  manj'  respects  the  most  noteworthy  speech  of  the  even- 
ing was  that  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  who  as  President  of  the 
Ca.nadian  Bank  of  Commerce  holds  a  position  which  entitles 
him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  commercial  problems  and 
dangers  of  the  present  time.   He  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Sir  Edmund  Walker's  Speech, 

"  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  hazardous  experiment  we 
undertook  about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  scattered  provinces 
oast  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  forlorn  outpost  on  the  Pacific 
concluded  to  acquire  the  vast  prairie  interval,  the  Great  Lone 
Land,  and  out  of  these  apparently  hopelessly  incoherent  ele- 
ments to  found  a  nation.  How  almost  comical  it  seems  now  to 
recall  that  our  main  hope  of  success  lay  in  one  railroad  in  the 
West  to  connect  the  forlorn  outpost  across  the  sea  of  moun- 
tains with  our  prairies  and  Great  Lakes,  and  another  in  the 
East,  to  connect  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  Quebec.  And 
yet  our  greatest  national  question  to-day,  as  then,  is  transpor- 
taiion,  and  each  newly  opened  section  of  Canada  measures  its 
opportunity  for  success  mainly  by  that  one  element. 
/  But  I  spoke  of  our  hazardous  experiment  in  order  to  recall 
for  a  moment  our  object  in  joining  these  provinces  in  one  con- 
federation. We  had  a  very  clear  and  definite  object.  We 
y  believed  that  it  would  increase  our  chance,  none  too  great  as 
v^it  was,  of  individual  prosperity,  and  we  believed  that  we  could 


.  build  up  in  time  a  great  nation.  A  nation,  of  course,  means 
■^a  people  who  have  decided  to  do  certain  things  together.  It 
involved  our  having  a  conception  of  our  future  in  many  direc- 
tions, towards  which  ideals  we  would  work  together.  To-night 
it  is  proper  only  to  consider  our  conception  of  our  industrial 
future.  Regarding  this  there  were  years  spent  in  discussion, 
but,  I  think,  it  will  be  fair  to  say  that  in  the  end  we,  as  a 
whole,  concluded  that  we  desired  to  build  up  an  industrial 
civilization  which  should  eventually  be  as  comprehensive  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  industrial  civilization 
should  be  as  completely  independent  of  influence  by  the  United 
\^  States  as  possible.  With  one  hundred  million  on  one  side  of 
the  line,  and  seven  million  on  the  other,  the  situation  must 
always  be  peculiarly  diflicult;  and  tariffs,  and  Canadian  regu- 
lations looking  to  the  proper  use  and  also  to  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  must  often  be  keenly  discussed. 

"  It  is  well  always  to  remember  that  because  of  this  con- 
ception of  our  future,  and  because,  after  all,  we  have  very  few 
people  who  do  not,  at  the  bottom,  care  more  for  Canada  than 
for  their  own  pockets,  we  were  able  to  withstand  those  attacks 
upon  our  national  existence  made  by  the  McKinley  and  Dingley 
tariffs. 

Prosperity  Result  oF  Co-operation. 

"  Self-respect,  industry,  the  necessity  of  working  together 
for  Canada;  our  willingness  to  pool  the  credit  of  every  part  of 
Canada  in  order  to  harness  our  country  for  its  work,  brought 
us  prosperity,  and  the  confident  pride  in  actually  being  a 
nation.  It  also  brought  us  by  the  trans-oceanic  trade  we  sought 
to  develop  on  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a  new  conception  of 
our  place  in  the  Empire,  a  fact  which  should  profoimdly  influ- 
ence our  views  in  industrial  matters  if  we  are  wise  enough  to 
consider  our  true  interests,  present  and  future. 

"  At  the  moment  we  are  a  very  prosperous  people,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  are  not  nearly  so  contented  as  in  the  days  of 
struggle  and  of  small  results.  We  are  doing  that  which  most 
largely  interests  the  older  world.  We  are  opening  up  for  settle- 
ment extensive  areas  of  rich  land.  This  is  causing  an  immi- 
gration which  of  itself  greatly  increases  trade,  a  building  of 
railways  which  gives  a  still  greater  impetus,  and  for  the  food 
products  arising  from  the  part  being  farmed,  very  high  prices 
are  being  obtained.  But  this  only  accentuates  the  need  of  still 
more  railways,  more  towns,  more  public  and  private  improve- 
ments, more  banks,  more,  indeed,  of  everything  which  accom- 
panies settlement  in  these  days.  And  we  do  not  simply  need 
railways  to  aid  immediate  settlement.  We  must  go  on  build- 
ing new  railways  and  great  canal  systems;  we  must  improve 
existing  canals,  build  docks,  subsidize  steamship  lines  on  the 
two  oceans,  and  in  countless  ways  we  must  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  whole  of  Canada  for  the  upbuilding  of  Canada,  and  with- 
out too  narrow  considerations  of  the  parts  most  aided  or  most 
taxed  by  such  public  works. 

"  The  condition  of  such  a  partnership  must,  of  course,  be  as 
fair  as  we  can  make  it,  and  about  this  there  will  be  much  argu- 
ment, and  doubtless  some  bitterness  and  misunderstanding. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  cheer- 
ful and  united  people,  anxious  for  personal  profit,  but  glad  also 
that  his  fellow-citizens  have  also  prospered,  and  not  angry 
because  other  people  do  their  business  by  the  aid  of  joint 
stock  companies. 
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Old  Motives  Disappearing. 

"  At  the  moment,  however,  we  find  the  most  wide-spread 
prosperity  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  accompanied  by  unusual 
agitation  by  one  interest  against  anotlier.  We  seem  no  longer 
to  be  thinking  about  upbuilding  Canada  as  well  as  of  personally 
prospering,  and  yet  our  only  guarantee  of  permanency  in  our 
prosperity  lies  in  developing  a  strong,  united  people,  not 
dependent  for  markets  or  transportation  upon  our  friends  to 
the  south.  We  cannot  afford,  for  what  seems  personal  profit, 
to  pull  down  the  national  structure  we  have  spent  so  much 
to  build. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Our  rail- 
ways should  be  allowed  cheerfully  to  make  generous  profits, 
because  this  means  in  every  way  facility  in  obtaining  more 
railway  building,  but  we  need  our  Railway  Commission  to 
avoid  unfair  rates  and  generally  to  regulate,  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  such  powerful  bodies.  Our  manufacturers 
should  be  allowed  to  profit  like  others  in  our  general  prosper- 
ity, and  this  will  inevitably  build  up  more  manufactures  both 
here  and  in  the  West,  and  by  competition  and  efficiency  pro- 
duce a  much  better  condition  for  the  consumer  than  to  be  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  various  American  trusts.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  manufacturers  will  be  very  foolish  if  they  do 
not  remember  that  if,  because  of  tariffs  or  any  other  reason, 
they  are  able  and  do  exact  an  abnormal  profit,  they  are  build- 
ing their  business  on  a  most  insecure  foundation,  and  one 
which,  happily  for  the  consumer,  does  not  generally  last  long. 

Some  Misunderstanding. 

"  Our  farmers,  who  are  at  the  moment  as  prosperous  as 
those  engaged  in  any  business  in  Canada,  should  be  made  as 
secure  in  their  prosperity  as  we  can  by  united  action  accom- 
plish. We  must  do  our  part  by  joining  with  him  in  the  great 
public  works  I  have  referred  to,  and  we  must  join  in  the  effort 
to  secure  for  him  not  only  good  markets,  but  reasonable  rail- 
way and  other  conditions  connected  with  the  sale  of  his 
products.  We  must  also  see  that  his  supplies  are  not  too  dear 
when  they  are  made  in  Canada,  but  he,  in  turn,  must  suffer 
disadvantage  in  some  matters,  as  we  all  do,  for  the  sake  of 
upbuilding  Canada.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that,  east  or 
west,  there  are  many  workers  in  Canada  who  are  not  willing 
to  do  this.  If  there  are  any  who  seek  only  their  own  gain  and 
who  do  not  care  whether  Canada  is  built  rightly  or  not,  they 
deserve  little  consideration  on  our  part.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, at  the  moment  a  wide-spread  misunderstanding,  and  much 
plain,  but  kindly,  argument  seems  necessary  and  desirable,  and 
before  all  let  us  remember  that  our  purpose  is  to  build  up 
Canada,  and  to  prosper  only  as  it  may  be  possible  to  prosper 
having  this  in  view. 

Doubtless  there  are  now,  and  will  be  from  time  to  time, 
Interests  which  are  not  prospering,  or  which  seem  to  be  asked 
to  bear  too  much  for  the  supposed  general  good.  When  such 
occurs  there  cannot  be  too  much  frank  discussion,  nor  is  any 
effort  at  justice  too  great  to  attempt.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  the  greatest  good  consistent  with  the  determination 
to  upbuild  Canada,  but  that  is  what  we  should  try  to  accom- 
plish. 

Unintelligent  Criticism. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  expected  to  say  anything 
about  banking.  Usually  our  banking  system  is  the  subject  of 
much  not  very  intelligent  praise,  and  just  now  it  is  being  just 
as  unintelligently  abused.  If  the  bankers  are  allowed  to  pre- 
sent their  views  at  Ottawa,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past 
at  the  decennial  revisions  of  the  Act,  they  will  doubtless  give 
a  sufficient  account  of  themselves.  At  the  moment  one  would 
suppose,  from  some  of  the  newspapers,  that  all  the  banks  were 
one  industrial  organism,  responsible   together  for  whatever 


happens  to  any  one  bank.  This  is  particularly  absurd.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  body 
as  the  Farmers'  Bank  comes  into  existence?  We  can  neither 
control  nor  influence  its  creation,  nor  to  any  extent  its 
behavior  during  its  existence.  Frankly,  bankers  do  not  know 
of  any  way  in  which  to  stop  shareholders  from  subscribing  to 
stock  in  a  venture  which  eminently  requires  caution,  experi- 
ence and  moderate  expectation  as  to  profit  in  the  early  years 
of  the  venture,  but  which  is  often  quite  clearly  established  on 
almost  precisely  the  opposite  basis.  Certainly  external  exam- 
ination by  Government  officers,  or  by  audit,  will  be  a  feeble 
i^reed  to  lean  on  for  such  a  purpose. 

"But  returning  to  our  main  subject,  are  we  not  unwise  to 
dislocate  our  power  to  pull  together  by  encouraging  these 
foolish  and  unwarrantable  antipathies?  We  are  but  well 
started  in  the  early  stages  of  building  our  nation.  With  high 
hearts  and  a  courage  which  can  be  easily  gained  from  all  that 
nature  has  done  for  us,  and  with  combined  action  we  can 
accomplish  our  destiny  as  the  promised  land  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  we  cannot,  at  this  stage  in  Canada's  history,  do 
anything  effectively  except  by  answering  to  the  foreman's  com- 
mand: Pull!    Pull!    Pull  all  together!" 


PAY  TO  DO  BUSINESS  IN  ONTARIO. 

COMPANIES  with  Dominion  charters  (if  they  wish  to  do 
business  in  the  Province  of  Ontario),  will  henceforth  be 
assessed  a  license  fee  equal  to  the  regular  provincial 
incorporation  charge.    This  is  the  latest  move  in  the  contest 
between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  over  the 
question  of  incorporation.    The  end  is  not  yet. 

The  rule  governing  such  cases  in  the  past  was  as  follows:  — 
Fees  for  licenses  are  fixed  in  each  case  by  order-in-council, 
depending  largely  on  the  amount  of  capital  used  in  Ontario, 
calculated  on  the  foregoing  table  of  fees  for  the  incorporation 
of  domestic  companies,  except  in  the  case  of  Dominion  cor- 
porations, which  may  pay  either  $25  or  $50.  If  the  company's 
capital  is  $10iO,00'0  or  less,  the  fee  is  $25;  if  the  capital  exceeds 
$100,000,  the  fee  is  $50. 

The  new  schedule  is  governed  by  the  following  order:  — 
Upon  the  recominendation  of  the  Honorable  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  the  Committee  of  Council  advise  that  the  schedule 
of  fees  for  services  performed  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Ontario  Companies  Act  and  the  Act  respecting  the  Licensing 
of  Extra-Provincial  Corporations  approved  by  order-in-council 
of  December  7,  1909,  be  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the 
section  headed  Extra-Provincial  Corporations  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following: — ■ 

Extra-Provincial  Corporations — "  Fees  for  licenses  will  be 
the  same  as  the  fees  charged  for  incorporation  of  companies 
under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act,  but  will  be  calculated  on  the 
amount  of  capital  authorized  to  be  used  in  Ontario." 

By  an  order-in-council  dated  January  10,  1911,  the  tariff 
of  fees  for  the  issue  of  license  under  the  Act  respecting  tlie 
Licensing  of  Extra-Provincial  Corporations  (G3  Vic.  cap.  24) 
and  amendments  thereto,  has  been  amended  so  that  on  and 
after  the  date  of  such  order,  the  fees  for  the  issue  of  all  such 
licenses  will  be  the  same  as  the  fees  charged  for  the  incor- 
poration of  companies  under  the  Ontario  Companies  Act,  but 
will  be  calculated  on  the  amount  of  capital  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  use  in  Ontario. 

Under  the  former  tariff,  the  fees  chargeable  for  such 
licenses  were  fixed  in  each  instance  b.y  the  order-in-council 
authorizing  the  issue  of  the  license,  except  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  which  case  the  fees  were  $25  if 
the  corporation's  capital  was  $100,000  or  less,  and  $50  if  the 
corporation's  capital  exceeded  $100,000. 
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INTERSWITCHING  REGULATIONS 


The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  Explain  the 
Meaning  of  Their  Previous  Order. 


IN  an  application,  dated  March  4th,  1910,  the  Board  is  asked 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  and  the  Montreal  Terminal 
Railway  Company,  for  an  order  interpreting  the  provisions  of 
the  Order  of  the  Board,  No.  4988,  and  known  as  the  General 
Interswitching  Order,  dated  the  8th  day  of  July,  1908. 

Counsel  for  the  applicants  and  representatives  of  the  Mont- 
real Board  of  Trade  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion were  heard  at  the  traffic  sittings  at  Ottawa  on  the  22nd 
of  June  last. 

The  o'bject  of  having  a  general  interswitching  order  is  to 
make  the  rate  for  the  performance  of  an  interswitching  ser- 
vice uniform  on  all  railways  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  the  movement  (provided  it 
is  withlin  tihe  limit  mentioned  in  the  Order),  or  the  time  or 
labor  required  in  performing  it.  The  order  enables  the 
shipping  public  and  the  railway  companies  to  know  exactly 
what  service  must  he  performedi  as  interswitching,  how  much 
the  company  that  performs  the  service  is  to  receive,  and  how 
much  the  shipper  or  consignee  is  to  pay  for  it.  At  some  points, 
on  account  of  local  conditions,  the  provisions  of  the  Order  are 
not  as  advantageous  to  the  railway  companies  as  they  are  at 
others,  and  in  some  cases  one  railway  company  may  have  to 
do  more  than  another  to  earn  the  toll;  hut  such  conditions 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  'inevitable  under  a  general  order  made 
to  apply  everywhere;  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reci- 
procity in  the  working  out  of  the  Order  which  should  even 
up  matters  between  the  railways. 

But  the  intention  of  the  Board  in  passing  the  Order  was 
chiefly  to  toenefit  the  public  by  establishing  a  uniform  rate  and 
conditions  of  service  for  interswitching.  This  is  well  described 
by  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  Killam  in  his'  judgment  in  the 
London  Interswitching  Case,  in  which  he  said: — • 

"  With  the  progress  of  invention,  new  enterprises  are  con- 
tinually supplanting  or  injuring  old  ones  to  the  ruin  or  loss 
of  those  interested  in  the  former.  Railways  have  not  only 
directly  affected  in  this  way  former  modes  of  transportation, 
but  they  have  also  been  instrumental  in  building  up  particular 
localities  or  enterprises  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  has  never 
been  the  policy  of  the  law  to  afford  compensation  for  losses 
thus  occasioned.  When  the  legislature  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  of  railway  in  competition  with  those 
formerly  existing,  this  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
promoters  of  the  new  lines  or  to  injure  those  interested  in  the 
old  ones,  hut  solely  for  the  public  good. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  Railway  Act  which  require  rail- 
way companies  thus  to  interchange  traffic  at  connecting  points 
are  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  one  railway 
company  at  the  expense  of  another,  hut  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  puhlic.  The  law  cannot  recognize  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  good-will  of  the  business  of  either  railway  company 
thus  affected  for  which  another  should  give  compensation.  In 
my  opinion  the  division  between  railway  companies  of  the 
joint  rates  for  traffic  thus  interchanged  should  be  made  upon 
the  principle  of  giving  reasonable  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vices and  facilities  furnished  by  the  respective  companies  in 
respect  of  the  particular  traffic  thus  interchanged,  and  not  by 
reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  husiness  of  one  company  or 
the  other  at  particular  points  or  the  respective  advantages 
which  each  can  offer  to  the  other  there,  or  'a  comparison  of 
the  loss  which  the  one  is  likely  to  sustain  with  the  gain  likely 


to  accrue  to  the  other  from  the  giving  of  the  facilities  which 
the  law  requires." 

From  what  I  have  said  and  quoted,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  an  order  such  as  the  one  before  us,  which  is  applic- 
able at  practically  all  points  of  interchange  and  to  all  roads 
under  our  jurisdiction,  must  contain  arbitrary  provisions  which 
may  appear  easier  to  apply  in  some  places  than  in  others,  hut 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
at  all  points. 

The  feature  of  the  order  to  which  the  applicants  have 
chiefly  addressed  themselves  .is  the  provision  which  makes 
it  applicable  to  any  interswitciMng  movement  not  exceeding 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  interchlange,.  To  quote 
the  application,  the  Board  is  asked  "  to  define  whether  or  not 
the  term  '  interswitching '  as  used  in  the  Order,  embraces  the 
carriage  of  traffic  from  one  point  outside  to  a  point  within  a 
terminal  involving  the  haulage  of  goods  from  a  point  of  con- 
nection which  is  a  station,  to  a  terminal,  within  a  distance  of 
four  miles";  in  other  words,  to  say  that  what  they  recognize 
to  be  an  interswitching  radiius  of  four  miles  in  one  place  may 
be  cut  down  to  an  actual  one  mile  or  two  mile  radius  in 
another.  The  effect  of  this  would  he  to  destroy  the  equality 
principles  of  the  order,  and  open  the  door  to  the  giving  of  an 
undue  preference  to  one  locality  over  another.  The  order 
clearly  means  what  it  siays,  four  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  interchange,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  was  ever  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  put  any  limitation  on  this  four-mile  provision, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Board  to  do  so 
now. 

Apparently  some  of  the  companies  to  which  the  order 
applies  have  not  been  complying  with  its  provisions,  but  have 
collected  larger  tolls  than  they  are  entitled  to.  In  such  cases 
the  Courts  of  law  provide  a  means  for  obtaining  redress.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Order,  with  regard  to  the  four-mile  limit, 
was  made  clear  to  the  companies  by  Circular  No.  45,  issued 
by  order  of  the  Board  on  the  21st  January  last,  which  said:  — 

"  The  maximum  interswitching  distance  is  unqualified,  and 
means,  as  stated,  '  any  distance  not  exceeding  four  miles 
.  .  .  from  the  nearest  point  of  interchange,'  regardless  of 
the  location  of  the  point  of  interchange,  or  of  station  yard 
limits,  or  any  other  limits  or  boundaries." 

That  being  the  meaning  of  the  Order,  and  the  railway 
companies  having  been  by  that  circular  told  what  the  meaning 
was,  there  is  really  nothing  now  to  interpret,  and  the  present 
application  should  therefore  be  dismissed. 

The  other  feature  of  the  application  relates  to  clause  10 
of  the  Order,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the  rail- 
way companies  at  points  of  interchange  against  possible  mis- 
interpretation by  shippers,  who  might  claim  the  substitution 
of  the  interswitching  toll  for  the  local  tariff  rate  on  a  purely 
local  movement  of  one  company.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any 
railway  company  could  read  into  this  clause  any  other  than  its 
true  meaning,  namely,  that  the  interswitching  toll  of  the  com- 
pany which  performs  the  terminal  service  does  not  supersede 
or  modify  any  local  freigtht  rate  published  by  that  company 
to  apply  to  its  ordinary  or  local  freight  traffic  between  any 
two  of  its  own  stations. 

To  dispose  of  a  question  which  arose  at  the  hearing,  I 
would  add  that  the  Order  was  not  Intended  to  apply,  and  is 
not  applicable,  to  traffic  loaded  at  a  point  on  one  railway  and 
destined  to  a  point  on  another  railway  within  the  same  switch- 
ing district,  or  within  adjoining  switching  districts,  covered 
by  local  switching  tariffs  to  and  from  the  point  of  inter- 
change. 

The  Order  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Mills,  Mr.  S.  J.  McLean, 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

(Sgd.)    D'Arcy  Scott. 
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STEEL  PLANT  OF  THE  CANADA  STEEL  C 

INDUSTRIAL   LIFE   IN   NOVA  SCOTIA 

By  Thos.  M.  Fraser 

Some  of  the  Activities  which  have  made  Nova  Scotia  Prosperous.  Coal,  Iron  and  Fish 
provide  an  Industrious  Population  with  Employment. 


THE  spirit  of  optimism  has  been  late  in  reaching  Nova 
Scotia.  For  years  her  people  watched  the  development 
talcing  place  in  the  Western  Provinces  with  a  friendly 
eye,  sent  many  of  their  best  to  assist  in  it,  and  bore  their 
share  of  the  heavy  burden  which  western  development  has 
imposed  upon  the  whole  of  Canada.  Cheerful  pictures  came 
back  to  us  of  the  greenness  of  the  distant  fields,  and  more  of 
our  sons  left  the  nets  drying  on  the  beach,  or  the  scythe  hung 
up  in  the  apple-tree,  and  hurried  away  to  help  build  up  a  new 
empire  before  the  riches  of  the  old  had  been  half  unearthed. 

This  form  of  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  nations  was 
nothing  new  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  however.  In  the 
days  when  Halifax  was  garrisoned  by  British  soldiers  there 
used  to  be  a  story  told  that  will  illustrate.  Soldiers  were  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  were  inclined  to  be  catholic 
In  their  choice  of  wives.  With  the  sailing  of  every  troopship 
a  crowd  of  females,  "  left  wailing  on  the  beach,"  used  to  storm 
the  dockyard  gates  to  prolong  the  sweet  sorrow  of  parting  to 
the  utmost.    Once,  when  the  gate  was  "  banged,  (bolted  and 


barred  "  in  their  faces,  one  of  the  mob  raised  her  hand  in 
imprecation  and  cried,  "  Seven  times  has  that  damned  gate 
left  me  a  widow!"  We  in  Nova  Scotia  have  been  made  to 
suffer  pretty  heavily  by  the  meretricious  charms  of  the  other 
provinces  and  of  the  United  States,  and  not  so  very  long  ago 
it  looked  as  though  there  would  very  soon  be  only  a  voice  or 
two  left  to  cry  in  the  wilderness.  Now  it  looks  as  though  the 
turn  of  Nova  Scotia  had  begun  to  come  at  last. 

The  Country  Favorable. 

Let  it  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  the  country.  Its  resources  are  varied  and 
rich,  and  little  idea  can  be  secured  of  them  by  a  car-window 
view.  With  the  exception  of  the  D.A.R.,  which  runs  through 
the  fertile  and  celebrated  Annapolis  Valley — the  land  of  Evan- 
geline— the  railways  of  Nova  Scotia  do  not  run  through  our 
agricultural  lands.  Between  Halifax  and  Truro,  for  example, 
the  country,  as  seen  from  the  train,  creates  rather  an  unfavor- 
able impression;  but  back  some  miles  lie  the  Stewiacke  and 
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Musquodoboit  Valleys,  containing  some  of  the  richest  farming 
land  in  Canada.  A  railway  is  very  much  needed  there,  and 
will  be  built  as  soon  as  some  responsible  company  comes  for- 
ward to  accept  the  government  subsidy  for  its  construction 
and  operation. 

The  editor  of  Industrial  Canada  has  asked  for  two  articles 
which  would  give  the  people  of  the  other  provinces  some  idea 
of  wlhat  we  are  doing,  hoping  and  thinking  down  here.  In  the 
present  article  I  shall  try  and  give  some  idea  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  recent  years;  and,  in  a  subsequen'  one,  of  what 
we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  Awakening. 
The  awakening  of  Nova  Scotia  dates  back  to  something 
less  than  two  decades  ago,  when  the  great  coal  resources  of 
Cape  Breton  island  were  consolidated  and  put  on  a  modern 
footing  by  the  introduction  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
capital.  This  act,  commonly  known  as  "  the  Whitney  legis- 
lation," was  deplored  by  some  people  at  the  time  as  putting 
us  in  bondage  to  the  American  capitalist;  but  its  result  has 
been  an  enormously  increased  production  of  coal  and  an 
increase  in  the  provincial  revenues,  which  has  made  possible 
many  educational  and  otiher  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Indirectly,  it  has  been  the  means  of  attracting 
other  large  industries,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  plants  on  the 
same  island.  And  there  are  numerous  subsidiary  industries 
connected  with  each. 


That  has  been  the  biggest  single  industrial  achievement 
in  our  history.  These  plants  have  awakened  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  from  an  almost  unknown  district  to  one  of  the 
most  thriving  industrial  centres  in  Canada.  It  has  provided 
the  large  farming  community  there  and  in  adjacent  parts  of 
the  province  with  one  of  the  best— i.e.,  the  highest — markets 
in  the  Dominion.  It  brought  back  many  of  our  people  who 
had  gone  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  it  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  whole  commercial  life  of  the  Province.  Syd- 
ney, North  Sydney,  Sydney  Mines,  Glace  Bay  and  other  large 
and  flourishing  places  have  arisen  or  expanded  out  of  all 
recognition.  The  influence  of  this  renaissance  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  Province.  The  engineers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
Company  (or  to  be  more  accurate,  Mr.  R.  E.  Chambers,  C.E.,) 
found  in  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  greatest 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  world;  from  it  both  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  Company  and  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
now  draw  the  great  bulk  of  their  raw  material,  and  in  the 
mines  there  they  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
This  ore  is  used  not  only  by  the  companies  themselves,  but 
shipped  to  different  foreign  countries.  The  two  companies 
have  a  fleet  of  nearly  fifty  (50)  large  steamers,  engaged  in 
carrying  this  ore  and  in  the  coal  trade.  The  output  of  steel 
and  iron  products  in  this  province  last  year  was  well  over 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  of  coal  about  sixteen  million. 
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Getting  Under  Way, 

These  industries  liave  not  properly  found  their  feet  yet, 
either.  In  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Steel  and  the  Dominion 
Coal  Companies  strikes,  expensive  litigation  and  other  serious 
and  unusual  hindrances  have  attended  their  course,  and  kept 
down  their  earnings.  Now  this  period  appears  to  be  pretty 
well  over,  and  the  management  of  the  whole  group  of  Cape 
Breton  industries  is  in  safe  and  progressive  hands.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  steel  and  coal  industries  in 
Cape  Breton  is  about  eleven  thousand,  and  the  annual  wage 
bill  about  seven  millions. 

The  next  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Province  is  at  New 
Glasgow,  not  far  from  its  centre.  This  was  where  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Company  originated  in  a  blacksmith's  forge.  It 
has  a  variety  of  iron  industries,  the  genius  of  its  people  hav- 
ing run  in  that  direction  ever  since  Graham  Fraser  estab- 
lished "  Scotia."  It  is  a  rapidly  expanding  town.  This  whole 
district,  comprising  the  old  and  important  collieries  at  Stellar- 
ton  and  Westville  also,  is  certain  to  partake  largely  of  what- 
ever future  development  the  Province  may  have. 

At  Amherst,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Province,  is  another 
red  spot  on  the  map.  One  of  the  largest  plants  (formerly  the 
Rhodes-Curry  Co.)  of  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company 
is  located  here.  There  are  few  places  in  Canada  with  such  a 
variety  of  industries,  the  success  of  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  above  three  places 
are  mentioned  particularly,  because  they  are  outstanding 
examples  of  successful  manufacturing  centres,  but  their  nat- 
ural advantages  as  such  were  not  great.  Particularly  was  this 
so  in  the  case  of  Amherst,  which  is  located  in  the  Cumber- 
land County  marshes,  an  excellent  farming  country,  but  pos- 
sessing no  particular  advantages  otherwise.  It  had  one  great 
asset,  however,  and  as  it  is  one  in  which  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  most  generally  lacking,  it  is  worth  noting:  it  was 
and  is  full  of  enterprise.  Industries  have  been  started  and 
have  flourished  there  which  have  been  talked  of  in  other 
places;  and  some  industries  which  have  died  in  other  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  have  flourished  there  and  prospered  exceedingly. 
The  Amherst  people  were  chock-full  of  faith  in  their  own 
town.  If  a  man  came  along  with  a  good  proposition  they 
listened  to  him,  and  if  it  seemed  to  have  a  good  fighting  chance 
of  success,  they  said  "Good!  Start  here,  and  we  will  take  a 
chance  with  you."  This  manner  of  showing  their  faith  by 
their  "  works  "  is  perhaps  what  is  most  often  found  lacking  in 
the  character  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.  Their  commercial 
courage  is  small.  Amherst  possesses  more  of  it  than  any 
other  part  of  the  province,  and  has  even  diffused  some  by 
example. 

Timidity  cf  Capital. 

Everyone  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in 
Nova  Scotia  from  Sir  William  Van  Horne  onwards,  has  made 
the  statement  that  this  Province  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
become  a  great  manufacturing  centre.  The  raw  materials  are 
here  in  abundance,  with  coal  and  iron  occurring  at  various 
points  in  contiguity.  Transportation  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed, and  no  part  of  Canada  is  so  favorably  situated  for  the 
export  trade.  The  native  population  is  made  up  of  people 
handy  with  their  hands  and  their  brains,  providing  a  good 
^  class  of  labor.  The  only  thing  lacking  to  make  the  combina- 
\  tion  complete  has  been  capital.  That  we  have  always  been 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  come  along  and  furnish.  There  is 
any  quantity  of  it  here;  particularly  in  the  city  of  Halifax, 
but  it  hasn't  the  courage  of  a  mouse  behind  it.  The  men  who 
made  this  money  made  it  out  of  trade  (largely  the  West  India 
trade).  They  passed  to  their  fathers,  and  the  capital  passed 
to  their  sons.    The  latter  put  it  into  bank  stocks  principally, 


where  it  waxed  fat.  Halifax  capital  founded  some  of  the 
greatest  banking  institutions  in  Canada,  and  it  has  increased 
greatly  by  the  appreciation  of  such  securities,  but  its  faith  has 
^  not  grown  in  proportion. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Halifax  in  1909-10  were 
estimated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  about  sixteen  million  dol- 
lars, having  about  doubled  in  the  last  decade.  They  should 
be  very  much  larger,  but  for  the  reason  above  noted.  A  mod- 
ern instance  will  illuminate.  A  few  years  ago  a  car  building 
company  was  promoted  here.  The  moneyed  interests  gener- 
ally stood  aloof;  it  did  not  look  as  good  to  them  as  bank 
stocks  or  traction  companies  in  the  tropics.  The  capital  was 
nearly  all  supplied  by  small  investors.  It  did  not  prove 
enough  to  carry  the  enterprise  to  success,  and  the  company 
has  recently  had  to  be  reorganized  with  larger  capital  sup- 
plied from  outside.  That  pathetic  figure,  "  the  small  invest- 
or," is  now  comforted  by  the  sage  "  I  told  you  so  "  of  the  men 
who  never  take  chances. 

So  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  end 
in  this  article  because  the  writer  conceived  that  it  was  that 
which  would  most  interest  readers  of  Industrial  Canada.  The 
opporttmities  are  here  in  plenty.  Perhaps  with  the  passing 
of  the  present  holders  of  capital  their  money  will  come  into 
the  hands  of  men  with  more  faith  and  more  pluck.  At  all 
events,  examples  here  noted,  and  many  more  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon,  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  to  anyone 
interested  that  there  is  in  this  Province  ample  opportunities 
for  the  wise  and  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

Value  of  Annual  Production. 

The  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources  has  gone  on 
steadily  and  profitably.  The  following  table  of  the  wealth 
produced  in  this  Province  last  year  may  be  of  interest:  — 


Coal  $16,000,000 

Coke    1,960,000 

Gold,  iron,  gypsum  and  other  metals   1,250,000 

Pig  iron    1,000,000 

Steel,  rails,  rods,  etc   15,000,000 

Fisheries    8,500,000 

Manufactures,  ships  and  freights    41,000,000 

Farm  products   29,000,000 

Forest  products    5,500,000 


Every  item  on  the  above  list  shows  an  increase;  but  there 
is  not  one  item  in  the  list  which  is  not  capable  of  very  much 
greater  expansion.  The  lumber  exported  from  Nova  Scotia 
last  year  amounted  to  about  250,000,000  feet.  The  cut,  owing 
to  bad  conditions  during  the  previous  winter,  did  not  exceed 
75  per  cent,  of  an  average.  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lumbermen  of  the  Province,  estimates  that  the  quantity 
consumed  domestically  for  railway  and  mining  purposes, 
building  and  bridge  construction,  etc.,  is  about  equal  to  that 
exported.  The  forest  lands  of  the  Province  are  less  than  six 
million  acres,  so  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  our  spruce 
(the  principal  commercial  variety)  would  be  exhausted,  as 
was  the  pine  by  the  unchecked  operations  of  lumbermen  in 
the  early  years.  Fortunately,  the  Provincial  Government,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  lumbermen,  has  taken  active  and  wise 
measures  in  the  way  of  preservation.  Six  years  ago  an  efficient 
system  of  fire  ranging  was  instituted,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  forest  fire  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  Province. 
A  careful  survey  of  the  forest  lands  is  now  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Fernow,  and  when  that  is  completed 
forest  preservation — or  reforestation,  if  necessary — will  be 
taken  in  hand. 

The  exportation  of  pulp  and  pulpwood  from  the  Province  is  i 
a  matter  which  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  our  econ- 
"bmists.    Large  tracts  of  these  lands  lie  in  a  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince where  there  are  great  water-powers.   The  average  rainfall 
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of  Nova  Scotia  is  greater  than  that  throughout  Canada,  many 
lakes  or  natural  basins  are  available  for  the  storage  of  flood 
waters,  and  the  water-powers  are  well  distributed.  In-  the 
counties  of  Queens  and  Shelburne  there  are  great  tracts  of 
pulpwood,  and  the  opportunity  for  creating  water-power  of 
great  magnitude.  Some  of  this  has  already  been  harnessed 
with  very  little  difficulty,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  this 
being  extended.  Unfortunately,  most  of  this  pulp  and  pulp- 
wood  produced  in  our  Province  is  being  exported,  instead  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  being  extended.  Some  cardboard 
is  manufactured  at  Liverpool,  N.S.,  but  not  much.  Large 
quantities  of  pulpwood  and  pulp  go  to  the  United  States  and 
England. 

Possibilities  of  Improvement  in  Fisheries. 

The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotiia  are  probalbly  the  most  valuahle 
in  the  world.  This  is  certainly  so  of  some  of  the  fisheries,  such 
as  lobsters,  the  catch  of  which  last  year  was  valued  at  close 
upon  three  million  dollars.  Modern  methods  of  propagating, 
fishing  and  packing  lOur  sea-'food  would  add  vastly  to  its  total 
value.  The  Nova  Scotian  does  not  get  half  as  much  for  his 
herring  as  does  the  Norwegian,  because  he  will  not  adopt  those 
methods  of  packing  and  curing  which  have  been  proved  by  his 
competitors  to  be  the  most  valuable.  That  is,  largely,  his 
fault,  although  an  efficient  Dominion  Department  of  Fisheries 
ought  to  be  able  to  teach  him  better.  Our  oysters,  and  perhaps 
our  lobsters,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  extinct  for  the  same 
lack  of  businesslike  administration. 

The  worst  element  about  the  fisheries  is  their  uncertainty, 
and  this  is  the  feature  which  science  might  do  something  to 
remove.  In  1910,  for  example,  the  Lunenburg  Bank  fishermen 
had  the  best  year  in  their  history,  while  the  mackerel  and  her- 
ring fisheries  were  a  complete  failure.  The  cajch  of  Lunen- 
burg County  fishermen  this  year  is  worth  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. It  is  said  that  the  average  wealth  per  man  in  Lunenburg 
County  is  the  greatest  in  Canada.  The  population  is  made  up 
nearly  altogether  of  thrifty  Dutchmen.  Sixteen  new  vessels 
are  now  building  there  to  add  to  next  year's  fieet. 

The  fish  exports  are  widely  distributed.  The  bulk  of  the 
dried  fish  goes  to  the  Latin  countries,  the  pickled  fish  to  the 
United  States.  The  lobsters  are  exported  both  live  and  canned, 
the  former  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

The  Cause  of  IViigrtaion. 

Farming  (more  especially  the  horticultural  branches)  is 
looking  up  in  this  Province.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  average 
farmer  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  lazy,  I  should  have  the 
whole  craft  down  upon  me;  so  let  us  say  he  takes  life  easy.  It 
is  when  the  Eastern  farmer  leaves  his  old  home  and  goes  West 
that  he  finds  the  difference.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  has 
to  hustle.  If  he  applied  as  much  energy  to  the  farm  he  left, 
there  would  be  less  heard  of  the  western  migration. 

The  cleared  lands  of  Nova  Scotia  amount  to  3,459,000  acres. 
The  majority  of  our  farm  dwellers  have  also  a  side-line  of 
some  sort,  such  as  lumbering,  fishing,  or  mining.  It  is,  there- 
fore, anything  but  an  essentially  agricultural  country.  This 
has  also  had  a  decidedly  bad  effect  on  agriculture  in  this 
Province.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  standard  crops  compares  well  with  the  rest  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  year  1909  was  an  off  year,  the  spring  being  fully 
three  weeks  late,  yet  we  produced  more  hay,  potatoes  and 
turnips  per  acre  than  the  rest  of  the  Dominion;  almost  held 
our  own  in  wheat,  and  were  not  far  behind  in  barley  and  oats. 
For  1910,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  that 
Nova  Scotia  yields  are  in  advance  of  those  for  the  whole  Do- 
minion in  every  single  crop. 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  C.P.R.  will  build  a  $2i0,000  station  at  Wesit  Toronto. 

The  Canada  Cement  Co.  will  erect  a  large  mill  at  Winnipeg 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  contract  has  heen  let  for  the  National  Steel  Co.'s  plant 
ill.  Longue  Pointe,  P.Q. 

The  Queen's  Hotel  Company,  Montreal,  will  build  an  addi- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

It  is  reported  that  Price  Brothers  will  erect  new  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Riviere  du  iSable. 

A  saw  mill  will  be  erected  on  Lulu  Island,  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  by  Galibi'aith  &  Sons. 

The  Crane-Ordway  Comipany  will  extend  their  warehouse  in 
Winnipeg  during  the  present  year. 

The  Alberta  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $5#0,000,  will 
erect  a  plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

Tlie  Camipbell  Milling  Co.  will  erect  a  fiour  mill  at  Midland, 
wiitJh  a  capacity  of  1,000  Ibarreis  a  day. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Co.  will 
locate  their  plant  at  Pointe  Claire,  P.Q. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  a  build- 
ing in  Montreal  at  a  cost  of  $25'0,00'0. 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  new  mills  of  the  Shevlin- 
Clark  Coiri'pany,  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

Work  will  commence  soon  on  the  $500, OOO  depot  for  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  at  Quelbec. 

The  Steel  &  Radiation  Co.  will  erect  a  new  factory  at  St. 
Catharines,  near  the  Jenckes  Machine  Shop. 

W.  D.  Morison,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  will  erect  a  large  ware- 
house in  that  city  during  t-he  coming  summer. 

The  McClary  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  London,  have  purchased 
a  large  additional  site  for  possible  extensions  to  their  factory. 

A  carpet  factory  is  announced  for  Islington,  Ont.,  as  the 
result  of  a  favorable  vote  on  a  hy-law,  granting  the  company  a 
site. 

The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co.  will  erect  a  new  tur- 
bine power  station  during  the  coming  summer  at  a  cost  of 
$72,000. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y.,  will  erect  a  large  Canad- 
ian brancth  factory  at  St.  John's,  P.Q.  It  will  be  2i00  hy  86  feet 
and  of  five  storeys. 

The  Western  Steel  Corporation  have  got  a  site  near  Van- 
couver for  the  estahlishment  of  large  works.  It  is  understood 
the  $2,000,000  will  he  spent  on  buildings  and  plant. 

Extensive  additions  are  toeing  made  to  the  plant  formerly 
operated  by  the  Booth  Copper  Company  of  Toronto,  Limited, 
and  the  business  of  the  two  companies  will  he  carried  on  there 
under  the  ahove  name. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  JANUARY 

List  ot  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  January,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots,) 


Canadian  Pacitic  Railway. 


Sup.  12 
E.  1538 
Snn.  3 
B."1915 


h:.  1988 
Cancels 
B.  1686 

E.  1998 


Sup.  6 
E.  1841 

Sup.  13 
E.  1538 
i-:.  2005 


Sup.  5 
E.  1957 
rsup.  11 
E.  1593 

Sup.  11 
E.  1538 
Sup.  6 
i:.  1655 


Sup.  4 
E.  19.57 

Sup.  8 
E.  J  791 


Sup.  5 
E.  1900 

E.  1993 
Cancels 
H.  1127 
E.  1505 


Sup.  12 
E.  1123 
Sun.  3 
E.'1506 


E.  1582 
Cancels 
E.  1273 

E.  1592 


E.  1431 

Sup.  13 
E.  1123 
E.  1084 


Slip.  5 

E.  1550 
Sup.  11 
E.  1180 

Sup.  11 
V.  1123 
Sup.  6 
1242 


Sup.  4 
E.  1550 

SuD.  8 


Sup.  5 
E.  1490 

E.  1587 
Cancels 
r.  709 
r.  1090 


Grand  Ti  unk  Railway. 
Sup.  81  Sup.  81 


E.  1210 

Sup.  14 
E.  1686 
Sup.  12 
E.  2020 

E.  2245 
Cancels 
E.  1208 
1462 
1594 
Sup.  38 
E.  225 

E.  2233 


V.P.  83 

Sup.  14 
S.  71 
Sup.  12 
CP.  57 

CD.  63 
Cancels 
CD.  23 
32 
37 

Sup.  38 
G.A.A.  3 

C.N.  85 


Local  switching  charges 
at  CP.  points. 

Lumber  a,nd  forest  pro- 
flucts.  C.L,  from  CP. 
stations  to  U.S. 
points. 

Classes  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  stations  on  C.P.R. 
and  connecting  lines 
in  Canada. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions east  and  south 
of  Montreal  to  points 
on  the  N.Y.C.  &  H.R. 
R.R.  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Porth  Ar- 
thur to  Goderich, 
$4.00  per  gross  ton. 

Local  switching  charges 
at  CP.  points. 

Building  material  be- 
tween points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 

Paper,  c.l.,  from  Otta- 
wa, Joliette,  etc.,  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Local  switching  charges 
at  CP.  station. 

Various  commodities 
from  CP.  stations  to 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
Suspension  Bridge, 
etc. 

V  arious  commodities 
between  C.P.R.  sta- 
tions. 

Class  and  commodity, 
T^astern  Canada,  to 
points  on  the  C.N. 
and  G.T.P.  Rys. 

Paper  commodities  be- 
tween stations  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  on  the  At- 
lantic Division  sta- 
tions and  to  points  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 


Jan.  19,  '11  Lumber  and  forest  pro- 
ducts, c.l.,  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Jan.  19,  '11  Local  switching  at 
points  in  Canada. 

Jan.  23,  '11  Paper  commodities  from 
stations  shown  to 
STidbury,  Ont. 

Feb.  1,  '11  Building  material  be- 
between  G.T.  points, 
ada. 


Jan.  17,  '11  Pig  iron,  c.l..  Midland 
to  Renfrew,  Ont., 
.$1.90  per  gross  ton. 

Dec.  27,  '10  Sewer  pipe,  c.l.,  from 
Toronto  to  Van- 
couver, i/ictoria,  Na- 


Jan.  13,  '11 
Feb.  11,  '11 


Feb.  12,  '11 
Jan.  16  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 

Jan.  21,  '11 
Feb.    1,  '11 

Jan.  23,  '11 
Jan.  24,  '11 

Dec.  26,  '10 
Feb.    6,  '11 

Jan.  9,  '11 
•Jan.  24,  '11 

Jan.  20,  '11 
Jan.  23,  '11 


Sup.  3 
E.  2132 
Sup.  2 
E.  2218 


E.  2239 
Cancels 
E.  741 


Sup.  3 
CU.  55 
Sup.  2 
CY.  1 


M.  15 
Cancels 
M.  4 


Michigan  Central  R.R. 

Sup.  3  Sup.  3 

1209  7476 

Sup.  21  Sup.  21 

1443  7900 


naimo  and  Westmin- 
ster, 60  cents  per  100 
lbs. 

Various  commodities 
between  G.T.  point. 

Castings,  iron,  l.e.l.,  St. 
Thomas  to  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  21  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

Classes  from  between 
Montreal  and  com- 
mon points  and  sta- 
tions south  and  east 
thereof. 


Jan.  15,  '11  Classes  between  M.C 
stations  and  Toronto. 

Jan.  30,  '11  Commodities  between 
points  in  Canada. 


Jan.  25,  '11 
Jan.  13,  '11 

Jan.  14,  '11 


Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  R.R. 

53  480  E.  Feb.    9,  '11    Pig  iron,  c.l.,  from  Ash- 

t^ancels  Cancels  land,  Wis.,  to  Osha- 

43  480  D.  wa,  Ont.,  $4.35  per 

gross  ton. 


Niagara,  St.  Catharines  and  Toronto  Railway. 

619 

617 

Jan.  .30,  '11 

Class     rates  between 

Cancels 

Cancels 

local  stations. 

316 

312 

roronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway. 

749 

216 

Jan.  21,  '11 

Commodities  between 

Cancels 

Cancels 

stations  on  the  T.  H. 

314 

108 

&  B.    Ry.    and  to 

331 

112 

points  on  connecting 

372 

127 

lines. 

514 

175 

522 

177 

559 

187 

605 

198 

Pennsylvania  R.R. 

G.O.  28 


62 

Cancels 
S.S.  48 
T.T.  49 
Cancels 
K.  12 
G.O.  287 


P.P.  6 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

820 


809 

Cancels 
610 


Feb.  15,  '11 


Feb.    1,  '11 


Jan.  23,  'II 


Feb.  14,  '11 


Feb.  20,  '11 


Feb.  13,  '11 


Jan.  23,  '11 


Classes,  P.R.R.  stations 
to  points  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacifie  Ry. 

Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  P.R.R.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Classes  from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Class  rates,  P.R.R.  sta- 
tions to  Montreal,  via 
G.T.  Ry. 

Classes  from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  Montreal, 
via  G.T.  Ry. 


Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  B.  &  O.  stations 

to  points  on  the  G.T. 

in  Canada. 
Scrap  iron,  etc.,  from 

Sandusky,    Ohio,  to 

points  in  Ontario. 


Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

Sup.  17  Feb.    3,  '11    Class  and  commodities 


P.  21 


from  P.C.C.  &  St.  L. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
J)y  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


55.  Agricultural  Tools,  Hay  Forks,  Etc.,  Etc.— A  firm  of  import 
agents  in  Comrie,  Scotland,  are  in  the  market  to  purchase 
garden  tools,  hay  forks,  handles  for  same,  and  various  lines 
of  agricultural  implements.    References  on  application. 

50.  Australian  Trade. — A  firm  of  export  forwarding  agents  in 
London,  England,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  fruit  and  Canadian  canned 
goods  who  are  interested  in  tlie  Australian  market. 

57.  Asbestos — A  jNlanehester  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices  of 
asbestos  from  Canadian  exporters. 

58.  British  Columbia  Agent. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Vancouver  wish  to  get  in  toucli  with  eastern  manufacturers 
seeking  representation  in  B.C. 

59.  Black  Sheets,  Iron  and  Steel. — A  firm  of  importing  hardware 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  desire  prices  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  blaclc  sheets.  Will  handle  business  on  a 
commission  basis. 

60.  British  Guiana  Trade. — A  well-known  firm  of  general  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  are 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  various  provision  houses  seeking 
trade  in  that  country.  Also  interested  in  hardware  and  other 
lines  of  manufactured  goods.    Canadian  references. 

61.  Broom  Handles  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  obtain  prices 

of  broom  handles,  all  sizes,  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

62.  Box  Boards. — ^A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  box  boards. 

63.  Canned  Goods. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  and 
brokers  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
all  kinds  of  canned  goods. 

64.  Condensed  Milk  and  Cream. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission 
agents  and  broilers  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  condensed  milk  and  cream. 

65.  Desks. — A  South  African  firm  of  general  merchants  desires 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  roll-top  and  flat-top  tesks.  Cata- 
logues, price  lists  and  discount  sheets  requested. 

66.  Flour  and  Oatmeal. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents 
and  brokers  desires  to  communicate  with  exporters  of  flour 
and  oatmeal. 

67.  Flour  ^A  Scottish  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a 

first-class  Canadian  milling  company  producing  flour  from 
soft  winter  wheat;  also  a  good  export  oatmeal  mill. 

68.  German  Representation — A  well-known  Canadian  conducting 
an  agency  for  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  Berlin,  has  a 
proposition  under  way  to  organize  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
Canadian  products.  He  would  arrange  to  handle  these  pro- 
ducts on  commission  for  the  firms  taking  up  the  proposition. 
Further  particulars  on  application. 


U!).  Lard,  Bacon  and  Hams. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  conmiission 
agents  and  brokers  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lard,  bacon  and  hams. 

70.  Leather-boards — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  leather-boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

71.  Maple  Dowels. — A  well-known  firm  of  timber  importers  and 
dealers  in  London,  E.G.,  England,  are  anxious  to  pureliase 
maple  dowels  of  the  following  dimensions:— 7/16",  7%/16", 
8/16"  diameter  and  32"  long;  12/16"  diameter  and  32"  long. 
The  dowels  must  be  of  hard  wood,  free  from  flaws  or  knots. 

72.  Milk  Bottle  Caps. — Further  particulars  of  openings  for  the 
sale  of  milk  bottle  caps  or  discs  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary. 

73.  Maple  Blocks. — A  London  firm  makes  inquiry  for  the  names 
of  Ontario  manufacturers  able  to  supply  maple  blocks  suit- 
able for  mangle  rollers,  sizes  18  inches  to  26  inches  by  7 
inclies,  octogan  shape,  or  rough-turned  and  bored. 

74.  Newfoundland  Trade  A  commission  agent  in  Newfoundland 

is  anxious  to  secure  the  agencies  of  a  few  provision  lines,  also 
chemists'  sundries,  etc. 

7").  Oak  Spokes — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and  dimen- 
sions of  oak  spokes  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

76.  Paper. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wish  to  get  in 
toucli  with  manufacturers  of  paper  in  Canada. 

LABOR  ENQUIRIES. 

!.  Expert  Flannel  and  Woollen  Worker. — An  Englishman  with 
many  years'  experience  in  higli-class  mills  in  Great  Britain,  is 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  firm  in  Canada  who  can  give 
him  a  position  as  superintendent  or  assistant  manager.  Is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  look  after  flannel  plant  and  fine 
woollen  textiles. 

2.  Sheet  Metal  Worker. — Englishman  with  experience  as  sheet 

metal  worker  seeks  position  in  Canada. 

3.  Skilled  Machinist. — Machinist  who  has  had  some  experience  in 

the  manufacture  of  high-class  scientific  surgical  instruments 
seeks  position  in  a  machine  shop  in  Canada. 

4.  Manager  for  Woollen  Mill. — Englishman  with  thorough  train- 

ing and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is 
anxious  to  obtain  a  position  as  manager  of  a  woollen  mill 
in  Canada.  Has  been  for  several  years  under-manager  of  a 
mill  in  Batley,  Eng.,  and  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  all 
the  details  of  the  business. 

5.  Ironturner. — Englishman,  experienced  in  this  trade,  and  with 

some  knowledge  of  geometry  and  machine  drawing,  is 
anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  secure  a  position  as  iron- 
turner.    Can  furnish  references. 

t 

6.  Weaver  Englishman,  experienced  in  weaving,  warp-dressing 

and  twisting,  desires  to  obtain  position  in  weaving  mill  in 
Canada.    Can  furnish  Canadian  references. 

7.  Cutter  Englishman  having  had  five  years'  experience  as  meas- 

ure cutter,  desires  to  obtain  position  in  wholesale  or  retail 
clothing  firm.  Can  also  cut  ladies'  costumes.  Reference* 
supplied  if  desired. 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  business  of  coppersmiths  Eund  'brass  founders  will  be 
carried  on  in  all  its  branches,  and  customers  of  botJi  companies 
can  be  assured  of  the  same  personal  attention  in  the  future 
that  they  have  received  in  the  past. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  new  miills  of  the  Waya- 
caniite  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Coan'pany,  to  be  built  near  Three 
Rivers,  P.Q.  Pringle  &  Co.,  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal,  arc  the 
archiitects. 

The  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Co.  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  will 
install  a  plant  for  creosoting  timbers.  Piling  for  piers,  bridge 
timbeT,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  and  similar  timber,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  weather,  will  be  treated. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 

Will  soon  be  delivered  at  cheap  rates  to  many  towns 
and  cities  throughout  Ontario.  You  will  be  thinking 
of  equipping  your  factory  with  electric  machinery. 

WE   ARE   ELECTRICAL  EXPERTS 

Our  worii  covers  plans,  tests,  specifications,  reports 
and  supervision.  Consult  us  and  allow  us  to  act 
for  j'ou  and  you  will  be  better  satisfied. 

BOWRING    CSL  LOGAN 

Consulting  Engineers, 
34  Victoria  Street     -      Toronto,  Ont. 

Telei)lione  Main  4708. 


'  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  curt — 
A  fireproof  roof  oft-times  is 
better  than  insurance." 

The  Phi  osopher  of  Metal  Town. 

A  Fireproof  Roof 

has  saved  many  dollars  by  fire — has  prevented  many  a 
disastrous  conflagration. 

You  may  get  insurance,  but  consider  the  additional 
l3ss  in  the  time  occupied  in  rebuilding  and  restockin  . 
Prevent  all  this  by  roofing  your  Buildings  with 


''Eastlake'' 
Metallic 
Shingles 


Made  from  the  Heaviest  and  Toughest  sheet  steel — 
will  last  a  litetime.  "  Eastlake  "  Shingles  are  of  neat 
design  anl  absolutely  weathertight. 

You  should  have  out  catalogue  No.  70.  Many  im- 
portant hints  on  economic  building.    Write  for  it. 

TKe  Metallic  Roofing'  Co. 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
TORONTO  AND  WINNIPEG 


Waterproof 
Leather 
Belting 

It  Leads 


Let  Us 
Prove  It 


J4  Years  Leading  Belt  Makers'' 


MONTREAL,  511  William  St. 

TORONTO,  27  Melinda  St. 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B.,  89  Prince  William  St. 

WINNIPEG,  244  Princess  St. 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.,  217  Columbia  Ave. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
Canada  and  Eeciprocity. 

WHEN  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  writing  to  the  electors 
of  West  Durham  in  1891,  stated  that  political 
union  was  the  necessary  condition  of  unrestricted  reciproc- 
ity with  the  United  States  he  dug  the  grave  for  the  closer 
trade  movement  in  Canada.  Since  then  Canada  has  looked 
elsewhere  for  her  trade  connections.  The  price  to  be  paid 
was  too  high.  Canadians  had  other  intentions  for  their 
'  country  than  a  fusion  with  the  republic  to  the  south. 
Once  again,  after  a  disappearance  of  many  years,  the  spectre 
which  drove  Edward  Blake  out  of  Canadian  public  life 
has  arisen  and  a  proposal  for  a  trade  agreement  is  made 
to  the  people  of  Canada  the  tendency  of  which  is  towards 
the  commercial  condition  which  he  stated  was  impossible 


without  political  union.  For  years  Goldwin  Smith  preach- 
ed free  trade  with  the  United  States  and  political  union. 
The  latter  he  knew  would  inevitably  follow  the  former. 
jSTo  man  has  studied  the  political  life  of  the  two  countries 
more  closely  than  Goldwin  Smith.  In  the  United  States 
the  leader  of  the  predominating  party  at  the  present  time, 
Champ  Clark,  approves  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  because 
it  will  bring  closer  the  day  when  the  Star-spangled  Banner 
will  fly  from  the  Gulf  nf  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole.  What 
Champ  'Clark,  the  leader  of  the  Democrats,  thinks  and 
says  is  thought  by  many  another  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  many  another  who  does  not  sa^  all  that  he  thinks. 
There  are  things  which  rise  above  the  level  of  mercenary 
values.  There  are  things-wMch  cajaAiot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Such  a  thing  is  our  national  destiny. 
We  must  not  gamble  with  our  future  in  the  hope  of  winning 
some  momentary  gain.  Even  though  ij/  were  assured  that 
the  grain  growers  of  the 'West  'would"  add  to  their  profits, 
even  though  it  were  shown  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents  the  advantages  would  offset  the  disad- 
vantages, yet  with  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of  our  national 
individuality  at  the  end  of  the  road,  the  way  must  be 
shunned. 


CANADA  has  not  yet  established  her  national  type 
or  life  on  an  enduring  basis.  Our  position  is  not 
parallelled  anywhere  in  the  world — two  nations  with  a 
common  boundary  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  peoples 
speaking  the  same  language  and  enjoying  similar  institu- 
tions, peoples  which  in  many  respects  have  the  same  habits 
of  mind.  To  these  general  conditions  have  been  added 
others  adventitiously  which  make  our  future  one  requiring 
the  highest  statesmanship  and  foresight.  Because  we  are 
all  of  one  continent  we  have  of  necessity  established  very 
many  international  bonds.  Already  we  have  a  trade  pass- 
ing north  and  south  amounting  to  $350,000,000  a  year. 
Our  railways  pass  through  each  other's  territory;  we  have 
had  an  immense  European  immigration  which  does  not 
know  our  traditions  and  has  no  particular  sympathy  with 
our  Imperial  connection ;  finally  we  have  gathered  into 
our  West  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
United  States  whose  sympathies  naturally  have  not 
altogether  been  weaned  from  the  country  of  their  birth. 
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Dare  we  under  these  circumstances  remove  the  barrier 
behind  which  we  are  evolving  a  separate  nationality?  Is 
it  wise  to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  intercourse  which  even 
now  brings  us  into  constant  communication  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  Those  are  the  questions  which 
have  caused  many  to  stand  back  and  consider.  They  are 
the  questions  which  have  made  many  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  power  at  Ottawa  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the 
measure  which  is  now  before  Parliament.  No  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat  will  compensate  us  for  a  diminution  in 
our  national  sentiment.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  a  still 
further  development  of  our  social  and  business  intercourse 
and  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  United  States  market 
will  bring  about  conditionis  which  would  lead  to  an  imper- 
ceptible fusion. 


AGAIN  there  is  the  danger  that  after  Canada  had 
entered  the  United  States  market  and  had  estab- 
lished commercial  connections  there,  the  duties  would  be 
put  on  once  more.  Canadians  cannot  forget  that  the 
United  States  abrogated  the  last  Eeciprocity  Treaty 
without  consideration  for  Canada  or  her  prosperity.  If 
Canada's  home  market  is  stunted,  if  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  dropped,  if  the  United 
States  becomes  the  all-important  market  for  our  produce, 
what  will  happen  when  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  once  again  to  shut  us  out  by  'a  tariff  wall?  On 
the  former  occasion  great  hardships  were  endured  in  the 
year  following  1866  while  we  were  seeking  new  outlets  for 
our  goods,  while  we  changed  our  routes  and  business  connec- 
tions. In  a  single  year  our  exports  fell  off  ten  million 
dollars  or  thirteen  per  cent.  But  our  population  was  small 
and  our  total  exportable  supply  was  limited  and  in  the 
years  that  followed  we  found  outlets  and  markets  and  we 
developed  them.  It  is  another  matter  now  that  our  exports 
are  over  the  three  hundred  million  mark.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  establish  with  ease  new  connections  to  absorb  that 
amount  of  goods.  The  closing  of  the  United  States  market 
after  Canadians  had  made  it  their  main  selling  place 
would  cause  commercial  disaster  for  years  to  come.  Our 
trade  has  been  developed  along  independent  lines  for  years 
past.  Our  business  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  We 
are  sure  of  a  market  for  our  produce  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  change  from  this  to  a  condition  of  dependence 
on  a  country  which  is  strongly  protectionist  in  theory  and 
practice,  with  which  in  all  probability  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  till  it  has  another  change  of  heart,  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  approached  with  equanimity.  Canada's 
prosperity  in  the  years  to  come  depends  upon  her  main- 
tenance of  commercial  independence  and  such  a  develop- 
ment as  will  not  place  her  commercial  existence  within 
the  power  of  a  foreign  country. 


WHENEVEE  an  application  for  increased  protection 
to  any  industry  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  answer  has  been  that  the  Government  favored 


ii  stable  tariff.  They  pictured  the  evil  effect  on  business 
if  the  tariff  were  subjected  to  constant  tinkering.  A 
general  revision  occasionally,  after  a  thorough  investigation 
by  a  tariff  commission,  was  the  desirable  practice.  Let  us 
see  how  that  policy  has  been  translated  into  action. 
Within  the  past  couple  of  years  a  treaty  has  been  effected 
with  France,  by  which  reduced  duties  were  granted  on  a 
very  considerable  number  of  manufactured  articles.  After 
the  smoke  cleared  away  it  was  discovered  that  some  eleven 
other  countries  would  automatically  get  the  benefit  of 
the  same  reduced  rates  of  durv — ^for  which,  in  their  case, 
no  compensating  advantages  were  given.  A  few  months 
later  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Germany  as  a 
result  of  which  the  surtax  was  dropped.  Then  a  trade 
tieaty  was  entered  into  with  the  Netherlands  and  Italy, 
whereby  some  more  tariff  reductions  were  made.  Last 
spring  President  Taft  was  in  political  trouble  and  Canada 
was  invited  to  assist  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  The  assist- 
ance took  the  form  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  thirteen 
items  of  goods  which  we  bought  from  that  country.  For 
our  services  in  pulling  the  Administration's  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire  on  that  occasion  we  are  now  given  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  again  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  The 
Eeciprocity  Agreement  is  the  result.  The  record  is  worthy 
of  note  in  a  Government  which  prides  itself  on  its  adhesion 
to  the  policy  of  tariff  stability.  The  disturbing  question 
is  how  far  is  this  going  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  slice  here  and  a  bite 
there  ?  Is  the  quiescence  of  every  interest  on  every  question 
to  be  bought  by  successive  cuts  in  the  tariff?  Manufac- 
turers may  well  pray  to  be  excused  from  such  stability  as 
our  tariff  policy  in  recent  years  represents. 


Our  Attitude  Toward  Export  Trade. 

OUE  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Harrison  Watson, 
Canadian  Trade  Eepresentative  in  London,  Eng., 
to  a  complaint  made  by  a  firm  desirous  of  purchasing 
supplies  in  Canada,  which,  however,  was  unfortunate  in 
not  receiving  catalogues  or  price  lists  from  a  considerable 
number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  whom  application 
was  made.  The  complaint  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  harm  which  may  be  done  to  all 
exporters  by  the  carelessness  of  individuals.  In  this  case 
the  neglect  to  send  catalogues  occurred  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  yet  the  English  firm  accepted  that  as  a  typical  Cana- 
dian failing  and  up  to  the  last  year  made  no  further  effort 
to  purchase  from  Canada,  although  no  doubt  there  were 
several  firms  here  ready  and  anxious  to  sell  that  class  of 
goods.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  similar 
experiences  we  might  point  out  that  eight  years  ago  most 
Canadian  industries  were  small  and  only  a  very  few  were 
equipped  or  organized  for  export  trade.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  carelessness  in  replying  to  those  who 
enquired  about  foreign  trade  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at.  However,  it  should  also  be  said  that  Canada  has  made 
great  advances  in  manufacturing  during  the  last  decade,  v 
Many  firms  have  grown  to  such  size  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
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an  export  trade  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  satis- 
faction to  their  customers.  The  advice  which  has  been 
given  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  manufacturers  should  not  touch  export  trade 
until  they  are  in  a  position  to  carry  it  on  continuously,  has 
been  taken  to  heart.  As  a  result  those  who  now  are  doing 
a  foreign  trade  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  position  to  give 
a  satisfactory  service.  A  recurrence  of  former  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  is  not  likely  in  the  future. 


in  all  our  territory,  which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Our  manufacturers  have  not  the  market  that 
their  United  States  competitors  'have,  with  their  hundred 
millions.  Our  factories  cannot  run  on  one  article  as 
can  the  factories  which  are  supplying  the  needs  of  a 
hundred  millions.  To  argue  that  Canadian  industries 
can  exist  without  protection  because  British  manufacturers 
are  doing  so  is  utterly  fallacious.  The  premises  are  too 
different  to  permit  of  argument  one  from  the  other. 


An  Unfair  Analogy. 


Freight  Rates  in  the  United  States. 


THE  Grain  Growers'  Guide  has  been  bolstering  up 
its  argument  for  fre«  trade  by  quoting  the  opinion 
of  a  number  of  British 


N 


manufacturers  whose 
support  of  free  trade  for 
Great  Britain  is  con- 
sidered as  evidence  in 
favor  of  free  trade  for 
Canada.  There  is  no 
more  analogy  between 
the  cases  than  there  is 
between  wheat  raising  in 
Saskatchewan  and  vege- 
table growing  in  On- 
tario. Our  small  indus- 
tries are  in  competition 
with  the  immense,  highly 
developed  and  highly 
specialized  industries  of 
the  United  States  and 
Europe.  We  do  not 
operate  on  an  equality. 
The  western  grain  grower 
knows  the  advantages  of 
the  man  with  a  thousand 
acres  over  the  man  with 
a  hundred  and  sixty — 
how  he  can  install  the 
most  efficient  machinery, 
can  keep  it  operating  at 
its  utmost  capacity  and 
in  every  way  can  get  the  profit  which  comes  from  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  If  they  had  to  compete  for  their  mar- 
ket as  does  the  manufacturer  they  know  where  the  small 
producer,  who  of  necessity  cannot  produce  as  cheaply  or 
economically  as  his  big  neighbors,  would  be  at.  But 
the  small  manufacturer  is  up  against  that  necessity. 
The  cloth  maker,  who,  to  keep  his  looms  going,  has  to 
change  from  pattern  to  pattern,  from  piece  to  piece,  every 
day  or  two,  has  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  English 
manufacturer  who  puts  a  piece  on  his  machine  and  runs 
on  it  for  months  at  a  time.  Where  is  the  analogy  between 
those  two  cases?  Where  is  the  equality?  Such  is  the  con- 
dition in  almost  every  line  of  manufacturing.  Canada  is 
a  young  country.   We  have  not  yet  eight  millions  of  people 


'In  the  Woods. 


0  general  increase  in  freight  rates  will  be  allowed  in 
the  United  States.    The    Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  before  which  the  case  was  argued  at  consider- 
able length  during  the 


Jack  Canuck:    I  wonder  if  that  guide  knows  where  he  is  heading  for  ? 


past  few  months,  has  de- 
cided against  the  rail- 
ways. The  application 
of  the  United  States  rail- 
ways for  the  right  to 
make  increases  in  both 
the  eastern  and  the 
western  territory  has 
been  -watched  with  very 
great  interest  in  this 
country,  as  it  was  feared 
that  a  successful  issue  of 
the  application  across  the 
line  w'ould  be  followed 
by  a  similar  application 
here.  The  application 
was  opposed  by  a  traffic 
committee  representing 
the  commercial  organiza- 
tions on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  by  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic 
League,  and  by  the  Ship- 
pers' Association.  The 
shippers  maintained  that 
the  onus  of  proving  that 
an  increase  in  rates  was 
necessary  in  order  that 
the  railways  should  get  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  upkeep 
of  their  systems  and  the  payment  of  legitimate  profits  rested 
with  the  railways.  They  counted  on  the  railways'  statement 
of  the  increased  expenses  under  which  they  were  operating 
by  a  suggestion  that  they  do  what  manufacturers  have  to 
do  under  similar  circumstances,  reduce  the  cost  by  more 
scientific  management  and  improved  methods.  It  was 
urged  that  by  adopting  methods  which  are  now  in  force 
in  many  factories  in  the  country,  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  could  save  a  million  dollars  a  day.  The 
argument  put  in  on  behalf  of  scientific  management  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  case.  Objection 
was  made  too  to  the  proposed  method  of  increasing  the 
revenue.   Class  rates  were  picked  out  for  increases  although 
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only  a  minor  part  of  the  whole  traffic  of  the  country  was 
carried  under  that  schedule.  The  railways  did  not  success- 
fully rebut  the  opposing  arguments  of  the  shippers,  with 
the  result  that  no  general  increases  will  be  permitted. 


As  United  States  Manufacturers  See  It. 

A SPECIAL  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  showing  the  view  which 
United  States  manufactarers  take  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. A  sentence  is  quoted  from  an  expert  connected  with 
the  State  Department  in  Washington,  in  which  he  said 
regarding  the  agreement :  "  It  has  much  in  it  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  your  association,  although  so  far  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  country  do  not  seem  to  have 
realized  what  we  have  done  for  them  in  the  Canadian 
market."  The  association  appreciates  what  it  means.  The 
holes  that  were  made  in  the  tariff  wall  last  year  in  the 
reduction  on  a  number  of  items  when  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  further  undermining  of  our  pro- 
tection in  the  present  agreement,  indicate  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  manufacturers  will  soon 
realize  what  is  being  done  for  them  in  the  Canadian  market. 


Technical  Education. 

A VOLUMINOUS  report  by  John  Seath,  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  has 
just  been  issued  on  the  very  timely  and  important  subject 
of  Industrial  Education.  He  finds  that  Ontario  schools 
are  not  organized  to  the  best  advantage  for  giving  the 
best  education  required  in  our  national  life  and  callings. 
The  present  system  tends  to  turn  out  boys  who  are  suited 
to  enter  professions,  but  that  those,  and  they  must  of 
necessity  comprise  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
membership,  whose  life  work  will  be  in  one  of  the  trades, 
have  not  the  particular  faculties  which  will  be  called  into 
play  in  their  work,  developed  or  trained.  Mr.  Seath  points 
out  in  his  report,  truly,  that  an  education  which  would 
be  to  some  extent  vocational,  would  not  detract  from  the 
cultural  value  of  the  regular  curriculum.  In  England, 
Germany,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  United  States,  where 
industrial  education  is  in  progress,  the  idea  has  not  been 
to  turn  out  workmen  skilled  in  a  particular  trade.  The  fact 
that  boys  in  most  cases  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
narrows  the  problem  down  to  a  fairly  definite  question. 
The  industrial  countries  of  the  world  have  answered  that 
question  by  saying  that  before  leaving  school,  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  fourteen,  the  boy  should  be  given  a  chance, 
by  handling  tools  and  materials,  to  learn  what  his  natural 
bent  is.  Having  learned  that,  his  future  work  will  not 
be  chosen  in  any  chance  or  hit  or  miss"  way.  He  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  manual  dexterity,  keenness 
of  observation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
inaterials  with  which  he  will  be  engaged.    Mr.  Seath  has 


amassed  much  information  about  the  systems  in  vogue  in 
other  countries.  The  publication  and  dissemination  of 
this  among  educationists  and  publicists  will  help  to  show 
how  essential  industrial  education  is  in  a  country  which 
needs  skilled  artizans  but  which  has  no  system  of  .appren- 
ticeship. Unless  our  schools  supply  some  relief,  the  future 
of  the  trades  is  dark.  That  governments  are  cognizant  of 
that  fact  is  shown  by  this  investigation  on  behalf  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school 
by  the  Quebec  Government,  in  Montreal,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Training  by  the  Dominion  Government. 


Exports  of  Wood  Products. 

A SOMEWHAT  unsatisfactory  condition  obtains  in 
our  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  in  wood  products. 
That  the  trade  is  possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  developed  very  satisfactory 
business  there.  Others  refuse  to  enter  the  market,  asserting 
that  previous  experiences  have  been  anything  but  profit- 
able. The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  manufacturer  not  getting  into  close  touch  with 
his  English  customer.  Tentative  correspondence  is  carried 
on  wherein  the  buyer  offers  somewhat  less  than  he  is  willing 
to  take  and  the  seller  asks  somewhat  more.  Consequently 
some  manufacturers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  produce  the  goods  at  the  English  price.  Our 
trade  representatives  in  Great  Britain  point  out  that  the 
firms  over  there  which  deal  in  these  goods  do  so  on  a  very 
large  scale,  that  they  have  trade  connections  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  are  well-disposed  to  Canada.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  a  Canadian  factory,  if  it  is  favorably 
situated,  should  not  be  able  to  supply  that  market.'  If 
the  United  States  can  export  wood  products  Canada  should 
be  able  to  do  so.  It  would  seem  essential,  however,  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  should  look  forward  to  doing  a 
large  and  continuous  trade  and  with  this  in  view  that  he 
should,  if  at  all  possible,  get  into  personal  touch  with  the 
firms  with  which  he  is  going  to  deal. 


Some  Trade  Figures. 

MUCH  has  been  made  by  supporters  of  the  recipro- 
city agreement  of  the  fact  that  Canada  enjoyed 
exceptional  prosperity  during  the  period  of  the  former 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  prosperity 
of  that  period  was  no  doubt  great  but  it  was  not  exceptional, 
nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  fiscal  condi- 
tions then  obtaining.  It  is  pointed  out  that  exports  rose 
from  twenty-nine  million  dollars  in  1854  to  fifty  millions 
in  1866.  But  in  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  noted 
that  during  this  period  the  American  Civil  War  was  in 
progress  and  that  in  consequence  a  great  number  of  farmers 
were  drawn  from  their  farms  and  that  production  in  the 
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United  States  was  enormously  decreased.  Hence  imports 
of  farm  produce  from  Canada  were  abnormal.  But  apart 
from  this  feature  the  increase  in  exports  during  this 
period  did  not  differ  from  the  increase  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding.  In  1851  our  exports  amounted  to 
fourteen  millions,  in  1852  they  were  sixteen  millions, 
and  in  1853  they  had  risen  to  twenty-four  millions,  an 
increase  in  three  years  which  was  proportionately  equal  to 
that  in  the  twelve  years  of  reciprocity.  Again,  while  our 
exports  fell  off  ten  millions  in  the  year  following  the  a;bro- 
gation  of  the  treaty,  in  the  year  following  that,  when  new 
trade  routes  and  new  markets  have  been  established,  there 
was  'an  increase  which 


carried  our  exports  far 
above  what  they  ever 
were  under  reciprocity, 
reaching  the  fifty-seven 
million  mark  in  1868 
and  climbing  to  seventy- 
three  millions  in  1870 
and  eighty-nine  millions 
in  1874.  Following  these 
trade  figures  a  s'tep  fur- 
ther we  find  that  during 
the  four  yeans  of  the 
MacKenzie  low  tariff 
regime  our  exports 
dropped  steadily  but 
swiftly  from  eighty-nine 
m  il  1  i  0  n  s  in  1874  to 
seventy-one  millions  in 
1879,  when  we  suffered 
the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  ex- 
periment. Since  then 
our  trade  has  been  on 
the  up  grade.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  trade 
history  to  encourage  us 
to  put  into  practice  free 
trade  theoTies. 


The  Polite  Mr.  Taft. 


United  States  market.  In  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  it  was  first  adopted  its  success  has  justified  it. 
The  securing  of  a  market  for  western  grain  growers, 
which  will  give  them  a  little  more  profit  on  their  wheat 
than  before,  is  not  necessarily  of  benefit  to  the  country. 
If  in  doing  so  we  put  away  our  earlier  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  great  milling  industry,  if  we  adversely  affect  the 
transportation  companies,  both  rail  and  lake,  if  we  sacri- 
fice the  greatness  of  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur  and  Port 
William  by  directing  their  trade  to  St.  Paul  and  Duluth ; 
then  we  are  doing  the  reverse  of  what  was  done  in  Ontario 
with  such  success.    Canada  is  not  willing  to  be  a  mere 

producer    or  raw 


Eaw  Material  and  Home 
Manufacture. 


materials  to  feed  the  in- 
satiable maw  of  United 
States  factories.  It  is 
not  the  limit  of  our  am- 
bition to  mine  the  ore 
for  foreign  smelters  to 
refine,  to  hew  the  timber 
for  foreign  saw-mills  to 
convert  into  lumber,  or 
to  grow  wheat  for  foreign 
mills  to  grind  into  fiour. 
Even  though,  tempor- 
arily, wheat  were  higher 
in  price  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Canada, 
yet  from  the  national 
standpoint  it  will  pay 
us  to  grind  it  here  and 
get  the  benefit  of  the 
more  advanced  manufac- 
turing operations. 


Eesponsibility  of  Express 
Companies. 


T 


MR.  TAFT:     Don't  be  at  all  perturbed  at  losing  your  Forest  and  your 
Job,  Mr.  Sifton.    I  may  offer  you  the  Job  of  Conserving  MY  Forest. 


THE  highest  market 
is  not  always  the 
best  market  from  a  national  standpoint  at  any  rate.  On- 
tario, under  Liberal  Government,  refused  to  allow  the  hold- 
ers of  crown  lands  to  sell  unmanufactured  timber  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  their  most  profitable  market,  but 
they  were  denied  it,  because  Ontario  wanted  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturing.  As  a  result  saw-mills  were 
set  up  on  Canadian  rivers  and  a  thriving  industry,  employ- 
ing many  men,  was  established.  That  policy  has  been 
continued  by  a  Conservative  Government,  and  the  idea 
has  spread  to  Quebec.  ISTew  Brunswick  is  considering 
similar  legislation.  No  one  questions  the  value  of  that 
policy,  whereby  owners  of  timber  were  denied  access  to  the 


HE   new  form  of 
merchandise  re- 
ceipt  approved   by  the 
Board  of  Eailway  Com? 
mis'sioners  for  Canada  to- 
be  used  by  the  express 
companies    defines  the 
obligations  of  all  concerned.    The  liability  of  the  com- 
pany is  limited  to  $50.    The  following  notice  is  printed 
in  large  type  across  the  form : 

"  Liability  limited  to  $50.00  unless  higher  value  is  de- 
clared by  shipper  and  inserted  herein." 

Clause  3  of  the  terms  and  conditions  is  as  follows : 
"The  liability  of  the  company  upon  any  shipment  is 
limited  to  the  value  declared  by  the  shipper  and  embodied 
herein,  or,  if  less,  to  the  actual  value  of  the  shipment  at 
the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  company,  including 
the  express  and  other  charges,  if  paid,  and  the  duty,  if  pay- 
able or  paid  and  not  refunded.    If  the  shipper  does  not 
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declare  the  value  of  the  shipment,  liability  is  limited  to 
$50,  or,  if  less,  to  the  actual  value  of  the  shipment.  If 
the  shipper  desires  the  company  to  assume  liability  in  excess 
of  $50  an  additional  charge  will  be  made  as  provided  by  the 
classification." 

Should  the  shipper  desire  that  the  company  assume 
liability  in  excess  of  $50,  the  following  additional  charges 
will  be  made  upon  such  excess,  viz. : 

When  the  Mdse.  rate  is  $1.00  or  less  per  100  lbs.,  5  cents 
for  each  $100.00  value  or  fraction  thereof. 

When  the  Mdse.  rate  exceeds  $1.00  and  not  more  than 
$3.00  per  100  lbs.,  10  cents  for  each  $100.00  value  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

When  the  Mdse.  rate  exceeds  $3.00  and  not-more  than 
$8.00  per  100  lbs.,  15  cents  for  each  $100.00  value  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

When  the  Mdse.  rate  exceeds  $8.00  per  100  lbs.,  20  cents 
for  each  $100.00  value  or  fraction  thereof. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  company  is  required  to  give 
a  receipt  for  the  property  and  to  become  responsible  therefor 
through  to  destination,  whether  upon  its  own  line  or  that 
of  a  connection,  provided  the  connecting  line  is  subject  to 
the  Kailway  Act  of  Canada.  If  no  express  company  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Act  has  an  office  at  the  place  to  which 
the  shipment  is  addressed,  then  unless  otherwise  routed, 
the  company  only  agrees  to  carry  the  same  to  its  office  or 
that  of  some  other  express  company  subject  to  the  said  Act 
most  convenient  for  furtherance  to  destination. 


Hon.  Mr.  Slfton  Opposes  Goyernment. 

A MASTERLY  argument  against  the  proposed  recipro- 
city agreement  was  made  by  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  28th.  Compelling 
in  his  statement  of  facts,  comprehensive  in  his  vision, 
and  eloquent  in  his  appeal  for  national  and  imperial 
independence,  he  reared  a  fabric  which  will  stand  not  alone 
as  a  complete  reply  to  the  advocates  of  reciprocity,  but 
also  as  a  noble  statement  of  Canada's  true  national  aspira- 
tions. Hon.  Mr.  Sifton  did  not  speak  from  any  momentary 
or  passing  suggestion.  His  breaking  from  a  party  with 
which  he  had  been  closely  allied  for  twenty-three  years 
was,  as  he  said,  a  matter  of  keen  regret.  Nothing  but  the 
strongest  feeling  on  a  big  national  question  will  bring  about 
such  a  rupture.  That  the  feeling  was  there  was  shown 
by  the  strength  of  the  argument  which  he  advanced.  No 
phase  of  the  subject  was  passed  over.  Its  economic  as  well 
as  its  national  aspects  were  examined,  and  they  were 
examined  by  a  man  "who  knows  Canada.  When  he  pointed 
out  the  disastrous  effects  on  Western  Canada,  making  it, 
as  he  put  it,  the  back-yard  of  Chicago,  he  spoke  of  a 
country  which  he  has  represented  in  Parliament  during 
all  these  years,  a  country  which  he,  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  several  years,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
develop  and  settle.  When  he  spoke  of  the  results  of 
reciprocity  as  tying  up  British  Columbia  to  Oregon, 
the  Western  Provinces  to  the  Western  States,  Ontario 
and  Quebec  to  the  States  to  the  south  of  them,  and  the 


Maritime  Provinces  to  the  New  England  States,  he  said 
what  could  not  be  refuted.  His  arguments  against  the 
agreement  from  the  economic  side  were  convincing  and 
irrefutable.  He  showed  how  industries  would  suffer  and 
industrial  development  be  stayed,  how  agriculture  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  would  be  adversely  affected.  He 
proved  by  unquestionable  figures  that  even  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  cattle,  where  western  farmers  would,  reap  some 
immediate  benefit,  they  would  in  the  long  run  pay  the 
penalty  in  dependence  upon  the  United  States  meat  trust 
and  the  grain  markets  of  that  country.  He  urged  the 
supreme  folly  of  throwing  away  the  results  of  twenty 
years'  labor  and  expenditure  in  developing  the  great  free 
market  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Sifton's  speech  was  a 
monumental  exposition  of  a  policy  of  Canadian  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  resources. 


Exhibition  for  the  Empire. 

FROM  May  till  October  this  year  there  will  be  held  in 
London  a  Coronation  Exhibition,  illustrative  of  the 
arts,  industries  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kiralfy,  who  on 
previous  occasions  has  shown  great  ability  in  the  promotion 
of  exhibitions. 


Scientific  Management. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article 
on  scientific  managemxent,  a  subject  which  has 
assumed  great  importance  since  it  was  advanced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  investigation  into  railway  rates  and 
expenses  before  the  Interstate  Oonunerce  Commission. 
The  striking  assertion  was  made  by  a  manufacturer  that 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  could  save  a  million 
dollars  a  day  if  they  would  institute  a  system  of  scientific 
management,  such  as  is  in  operation  in  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  on  this  continent.  The  idea 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  the  ensuing  discussion 
has  shown  how  the  results  which  it  was  claimed  could  be 
obtained  in  railway  work  are  actually  being  secured  day 
after  day  in  some  factories.  "  Intensive ''  management 
discovers  and  eliminates  waste  of  energy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  various  operations,  it  hunts  out  the  weak  spots 
in  the  work  of  machines,  it  obviates  delay  in  feeding  and 
in  handling  materials,  it  consists  in  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  Its  aim  is  the  maintenance  of  the  plant 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency.  That  the  success 
of  a  business  depends  upon  the  small  details  which  enter 
into  every  stage  of  operations  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
These  are  passed  over  ;  they  are  left  to  some  one  else  who 
may  or  may  not  be  attending  to  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted.  Every  department 
must  be  working  smoothly,  every  cog  in  the  wheel  must  be 
straight.  Attention  is  called  to  the  article  entitled  "  The 
Straight  Line  to  Profit,"  which  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  scientific  management. 
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HAVE  SPOKEN  AGAINST  RECIPROCITY 


MR.  HUGH  BLAIN 

"The  present  time  appears  to  me 
most  inopportune — when  conditions  had 
adjusted  themselves  to  tlie  needs  of 
every  class,  when  prosperity  had  been 
distributed  with  reasonable  fairness 
among  all  our  people,  for  a  leap  like 
this  in  the  dark.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  definitely  of  the  future.  It  is, 
however,  reasonable  to  believe  that 
under  present  conditions  our  own  Can- 
adian cities  would  continue  to  direct 
Canadian  trade  over  Canadian  channels, 
while-  under  such  a  sweeping  measure 
of  reciprocity  I  fear  the  dominating 
influences  may  be  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, with  all  the  adverse  consequences 
which  will  necessarily  follow  to  our 
at  present  sturdy-growing  nationality." 


MR.  F.  W.  THOMPSON 

Vice-President  of  the  Ogilvie  Milling  Co. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  the  United 
States  could  voluntarily  reduce  their 
tariff,  not  only  on  wheat,  but  on  other 
commodities.  But,  granted  that  they 
could  do  so,  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  which  Induced 
them  to  make  wheat  free,  believes  for 
one  moment  that  the  United  States 
would  make  this  concession  without  in 
turn  using  it  to  secure  more  valuable 
concessions   from  Canada." 


SIR  EDMUND  WALKER 

"It  is  in  the  true  interest  of  Canada 
for  her  to  remain  in  the  British  con- 
nection, without  interest  in  or  contact 
with  the  South.  We  should  develop 
our  own  nation  in  our  own  way,  and 
my  experience  has  deepened  my  convic- 
tion that  we  should  not  become  Amer- 
ican. .  .  .  One  would  suppose  from 
the  newspapers  that  the  farmers  are 
the  ones  who  need  help.  From  my  ex- 
perience as  a  banker  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  farmers  been 
so  prosperous  as  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time." 


A  SWELLING  TIDE  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  RECIPROCITY 


WHEN  eighteen  prominent  Liberals  of  Toronto,  men 
eminent  in  many  different  brandies  of  activities, 
publicly  appeal  to  the  Government  against  the  carrying 
out  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement,  the  question  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  risen  above  party  politics.    It  is  a 
question  upon  which  every  citizen  is  bound  to  think  and  to 
speak,  not  with  a  view  to  its  effect  on  party,  but  solely  to  its 
I  effect  on  Canada,  its  present  prosperity  and  its  future  pros- 
i  pects. 

An  overwhelming  body  of  opinion  has  already  been 
expressed  in  Canada  against  the  proposed  agreement.  From 
the  Niagara  Peninsula,  fruit  raisers,  a  thousand  strong, 
moved  on  Ottawa  and  appealed  to  the  Government  against 
the  sacrifice  of  their  interests.  In  no  less  urgent  tones  has 
come  a  protest  from  British  Columbia,  asking  that  their 
market  be  saved  from  the  inroad  of  American  fruit.  "  We 
unanimously  consider  that  the  Dominion  House  of  Parliament 
should  refuse  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  fruit  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  no  justice  in  sacrificing  the  inter- 
ests of  an  infant  industry  for  the  benefit  of  a  full  grown 
industry  (grain  growing)  which  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state 
under  present  conditions." 

Vegetable  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 
ask  that  they  be  saved  from  a  destruction  which  would  come 
'  upon  them  surely  and  swiftly  if  southern  growers  be  given 
free  access  to  our  markets.    They  have  invested  much  money 
in  lands  near  industrial  cities,  trusting  to  a  continuance  of 


existing  conditions.  Put  into  effect  a  sweeping  change  such 
as  that  which  is  proposed  and  their  investment  is  lost. 

The  packing  industry,  through  its  representatives,  has 
spoken  out  loudly  against  an  arrangement  which  will  imperil 
its  success.  The  arguments  In  favor  of  building  up  a  native 
industry,  providing  a  steady  market  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  conversely  a  steady  supply  for  the  packers,  have  not 
been  refuted.   Nor  can  they  be. 

Business  men  of  all  kinds  have  protested.  The  Toronto 
Board  of  Trade  by  a  sweeping  majority  have  placed  them- 
selves as  unqualifiedly  opposed.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will 
be  found  their  resolution,  moved  by  Sir  Edward  Walker, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  a  man  whose  business  activities  are 
only  exceeded  by  his  public  services,  in  which  grave  fears 
are  expressed  over  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  our  national 
life.    The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  are  no  less  opposed. 

In  the  West  similar  opposition  was  expressed  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  an  organization 
which  is  more  representative  of  the  opinion  of  the  city  than 
is  any  Board  of  Trade  in  Canada. 

Publicists  who  are  not  given  to  panic,  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  line,  have  issued  warnings  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Sir  Geo.  W.  Ross,  in  Toronto,  cried  out  against 
it.  Hon.  Wallace  Nesbitt  has  urged  irrefutable  reasons  why 
Canada  should  not  enter  into  any  closer  relations  with  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  has 
come  out  strongly  and  unconditionally  against  it. 
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The  Mayor  of  Port  Arthur  protests  that  the  agreement, 
If  adopted,  will  cause  the  building  up  of  United  States  cities 
at  the  cost  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William.  Transportation 
companies  see  disaster  ahead.  Sir  William  Van  Home  has 
spoken  strongly  against  it. 

Other  Boards  of  Trade,  commercial  organizations,  industries 
and  interests  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  from  both  economic  and  national  stand- 
points. 

Opinion  is  growing.  Each  day  sees  an  increase  in  the 
opposition.  No  government  can  stand  up  against  such  an 
adverse  tide  of  sentiment.  Canada  will  not  stand  for  fusion 
with  the  United  States. 


OPPOSE  AGREEMENT 


Strong  Statement  Signed  by  Eighteen  Prominent  Lib- 
erals of  Toronto  Given  to  Public.  Reasons 
for  Opposing  Reciprocity. 

EIGHTEEN  men,  eminent  in  manufacturing,  banking,  com- 
merce and  professional  life,  all  Liberals  in  politics  and 
residents  of  Toronto,  issued  the  following  statement 
over  their  signatures  recently: 

"  We  oppose  ratification  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agree- 
ment witih  the  United  States  of  America: 

"(1)  Because  in  the  year  1897  tihe  Parliament  of  Canada 
repealed  the  legislation,  then  existing,  .relating  to  reciprocity, 
and  since  such  repeal  neither  the  people  of  Canada  nor  their 
Parliament  have  entrusted  the  Government  with  any  duty  or 
authority  to  negotiate  with  respect  to  any  agreement  on  the 
subject. 

"(2)  Because  the  present  unexampled  prosiperity  of  Canada 
is  the  result  of  the  policy  which  ihas  been  pursued  in  the 
development  of  her  trade  and  of  'her  natural  resonrces. 
Because  this  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  hundireds  of 
millions  of  dollars  upon  railways,  canals,  steamships  and  other 
means  of  transiportation  between  east  and  west  and  west  and 
east,  and  the  obligation  to  incur  further  -great  expenditures 
for  the  same  punpose;  and  because  furtiher  development  along 
the  same  lines  would  be  seriously  c'hecked  by  the  proposed 
reciprocity  agreement  and  the  benefits  of  the  expenditures 
referred  to  would  be  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

National  Unity  and  Development.. 

"(3)  Beoause  it  is  essential  to  the  continued  national  unity 
and  development  of  Canada  that  nio  trade  relatione  with  any 
country  sliould  be  agreed  to  by  Canada  on  any  basis  which 
would  check  the  growth  and  development  of  trade  between 
the  various  parts  of  Canada  with  each  other,  or  between  Can- 
ada and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire;  and  because  the 
proposed  reciiprocity  agreement  -between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America  would  seriously  check  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  trade. 

"(4)  Because  any  present  benefit  to  any  section  of  Canada 
or  to  any  interests  or  individuals  therein  which  might  accrue 
from  the  iproposed  agreement  wiould  be  more  than  offset  by 
t)he  loss  and  injury  which  would  accrue  to  othex  sections  and 
interests  and  individuals,  and  because  the  result  to  Canada 
as  a  wlhole  would  be  greatly  injurious. 

"(5)  Because  as  a  result  of  the  .proposed  agreement  the 
freedom  and  action  possessed  by  Canada  wltli  reference  to  Iher 


I    tariffs  and  channels  of  trade  would  be  greatly  curtailed,  and 

\\  she  would  be  hampered  in  developing  her  own  resources  in 

^her  own  way  and  by  her  own  people. 

"(6)  Because,  after  some  years  of  reciprocity  under  the 
proposed  agreement,  the  channels  of  Canada's  trade  would 
have  become  so  changed  that  a  termination  of  the  agreement 
and  a  return  by  tIhe  United  States  to  a  protective  tariff  as 
against  Canada  would  cause  a  disturbance  of  trade  to  an 

^   unparalleled  extent,  and  because  the  risk  of  this  should  not  be 

'  voluntarily  undertaken  by  Canada. 

Might  Have  to  Extend  Scope. 

"(7)  Because  to  avoid  suclh  a  disruption  Canada  would  be 
forced  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  include 
manufactures  and  other  things. 

"(8)  Because  the  agreement  as  proposed  would  weaken  the 
ties  w'hic'h  bind  Canada  to  the  Empire,  and  because  the  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  w.hieh  would  naturally  follow  would  still 
further  weaken  those  ties  and  make  it  more  difflcult  to  avert 
political  union  with  the  United  States. 

"(9)  Bacause  tihe  disruption  in  the  channels  of  Canada's 
trade  wIMch  was  caused  by  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854  and  the  subsequent  establis'hment  of  a  protective 
tariff  by  the  United  iStates  gave  rise  to  a  decided  leaning  in 
many  minds  towards  annexation  with  the  United  States,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  mainly  peopled  by  native-born 
Canadians  and  other  Britis.h  subjects  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  annexation  was  most  unwelcome,  and  because  Canada  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  will  have  millions  of  newcomers,  a 
large  percentage  of  wihom  will  have  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  because  if  Canada  sihould  then  ihave  to  choose 
between  disruption  of  her  clhannels  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  or  political  union  with  them  the  preservation  of  Cana- 
dian autonomy  and  Canadian  nationality  would  be  enormously 
more  difficult. 

"(100  Believing  as  we  do  that  Oanadiani  nationality  is  now 
threatened  with  a  more  serious  blow  than  any  it  has  hereto- 
fore met  with,  and  that  all  Canadians  who  place  the  interests 
of  Canada  toefore  those  of  any  party  or  section  or  individuals 
therein  should  at  this  crisis  state  their  views  openly  and  fear- 
lessly, we,  who  have  hitherto  supported  the  Liberal  party  in 
Canada,  subscribe  to  this  statement.  B.  E.  Walker,  John  L. 
Blaikie,  W.  D.  Matthews,  W.  K.  George,  Z.  A.  Lash,  W.  T. 
White,  G.  T.  Somers,  Robt.  S.  Gourlay,  Wm.  Mortimer  Clark, 
R.  J.  Christie,  H.  Blain,  H.  S.  Strathy,  L.  Goldman,  Geo.  A. 
Somerville,  W.  Francis,  James  D.  Allan,  E.  R.  Wood,  John  C. 
Eaton." 


DETRIMENTAL  TO  WESTERN 
CANADA 


By  Mr.  T.  W.  Sheffield,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  Regina. 

The  Reciprocity  Agreement  if  Effected  Would  Ad- 
versely affect  Western  Development.  The 
Work  of  Years  Jeopardized. 


THE  tariff  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  is  likely  to  injure  seriously 
the  industrial  prospects  of  cities  and  industrial  organi- 
zations of  the  West.  It  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  docu- 
ment than  was  anticipated,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  possible 
ultimate  effects  as  to  make  imp'Ossihle  any  really  intelligent 
short-notice  or  conclusions,  friendly  or  otherwise.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  negotiations  which  have  brought  this 
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about  were  invited  'by  the  Was'hingtoin  Government.  In  Can- 
ada tlhere  wias  no  general  demand  for  any  rediprocal  tariff 
agreement  witli  the  Republic;  in  fact,  from  general  observa- 
tions, the  great  bulk  of  those  who  are  interested  in  Western 
development  were  quite  satisfied  to  have  conditions  remain  as 
they  were,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  tariff  was  concerned.  The 
Western  cities  are  just  getting  leeway  on  industrial  develop- 
ment. Nearly  every  city  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Coast  has  some 
new  project  on  for  1911,  all  of  which  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  tariff.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  the  more  recent 
and  projected  industries  of  the  West  that  wdll  suffer,  but  the 
older  established  manufacturing  centre®  of  t)he  East.  In  the 
case  of  Regina,  due  to  its  publicity  cam.piaign,  representatives 
of  a  large  British  concern  are  Visiting  the  city  in  March  with 
a  view  to  negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  a  linseed  oil 
factory,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  feasible  pro- 
jects for  the  city,  as  it  has  the  finest  flax  grown  in  Canada  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  over  4,0'00,0i0'0'  bushels  having  been 
produced  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Regina  In  1910. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  Canada 
sold  to  the  United  States  over  440,739  bushels  in  1910,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  States  could  not  grow  sufficient  flax  for  its 
own  demands.  In  this  in4tance  alone,  the  new  tariff,  if  allowed 
to  go  into  operation,  is  going  to  have  a  teuidency  to  stop  home 
industries.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  United  States  condi- 
tions have  reached,  or  will  soon  do  so,  that  stage  where  in 
the  matter  of  food  products  the  country  is  ready  to  cease 
exporting  and  begin  importing.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  representatives  were  willing  to  remove 
duties  on  practically  all  food  products  show  there  is  some 
truth  in  these  observations.  And  the  question  is.  What  have 
we  gained  in  this  direction  by  agreeing  to  a  free  trade  condi- 
tion when,  in  the  event  of  our  refusal  to  negotiate,  it  would 
only  have  been  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  our  neighbor 
would  have  been  forced,  in  self  interest,  to  remove  his  food 
product  duties  anyiway?  In  this  reciprocal  move  the  advantage 
looks  to  be  all  on  the  American  side. 

As  indicating  the  shrewdness  of  the  United  States  negotia- 
tors all  through  the  game,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  agree- 
ment reached  in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper.  As  with  food 
products,  so  with  pulp,  the  United  States  stand  to-day  in  the 
position  of  the  needy  suppliant.  Unfortunately  for  them,  and 
fortunately  for  us,  the  control  of  pulp-wood  export  in  both 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  the  wood  is  taken  from  crown 
lands,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  these 
Governments  place  such  restrictions  upon  export  as  are  likely 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  pulp  into  paper  within  Can- 
ada. Naturally  this  does  not  suit  the  American  paper  manu- 
facturer, and  the  Washington  negotiators,  respecting  their 


CHAMP'S  IDEA  OF  IT 


"  There  Ain't  Goin'  T'  Be  No  Core." 


wishes,  have  promised  free  trade  in  paper  only  when  we  give 
them  free  trade  in  pulpwood.  And  the  amazing  feature  of  this 
is  that  the  negotiators  from  Ottawa  stood  ready  to  acquiesce, 
so  strongly  free  trade  are  they  in  their  leanings. 

One  result  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain.  If  the  reci- 
procity agreement  is  carried  through  the  two  houses,  there  will 
be  a  serious  setback  to  the  east  and  west  trade  of  'Oanadian 
railways — la  trade  which  has  heretofore  been  felt  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  country,  and 
necessary  for  the  cementing  of  the  people  of  the  east  and  west 
in  a  common  bond. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  British  capi- 
tal to  the  extent  of  $2'0i0;00'0,0'0'0'  a  year  is  pouring  into  Canada, 
a  large  .percentage  of  this  coming  West.  In  Winnipeg  alone 
there  are  15,0'0O  employed  in  factories.  The  industries  of 
Brandon,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  iSasbatoon,  Medicine  Hat  and 
Calgary,  in  fact  all  the  progressive  commercial  centres  of  the 
West,  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  new  tariff.  It  will  also 
make  serious  inroads  upon  the  rapidly  increasing  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  trade  of  the  country,  which,  will  naturally  retard  the 
progress  of  the  great  transportation  interests  of  the  Dominion. 


STRONGLY  AGAINST  RECIPROCITY 

By  an  Overwhelming  Majority  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade  Passes  a  Resolution  Protesting  Against 
the  Reciprocity  Agreement. 

THE  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  as  expressed  by  resolution  after 
a  two  hours'  discussion  on  (February  16th,  was  strongly 
agaiinst  reciprocity.    The  resolution,  whicih  was  moved  by  ,Sir 
Edmund  Walker  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  289  for  and  13  against.    It  was  as  follows: 

"(1)  That  the  present  unexampled  prosperity  of  Canada  is 
the  result  of  the  piolicy  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  trade  and  of  her  natural  resources,  and  that  any 
policy  which  would  hamper  the  development  of  Canada's 
resources  in  her  own  way  and  by  her  own  people,  or  which 
would  check  the  development  of  trade  between  the  various 
parts  of  Clanada  with  each  other  or  between  Canada  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  Canada  and  to  Canadian  nationality. 

"(2)  That  very  large  expenditures  have  been  made  upon 
railways,  canals,  steamships  and  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion between  east  and  west  and  west  and  east  to  promote  such 
development  and  trade,  and  that  the  proposed  reciprocity 
agreement  with  the  United  States  of  America  would  seriously 
clheck  the  growth  of  such  development  and  trade  and  would 
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Political  Pot  Hunter:  I'll  on'y  give  him  one 
bar'l. 
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curtail  Canada's  freeidom  of  action  with  resip&ct  to  her  tariff 
and  channels  of  trade. 

"(3)  That  any  present  henefit  to  any  section  of  'Canada,  or 
to  any  initerest  therein  which  might  accrue  from  said  agree- 
ment would  he  miore  than  offset  hy  the  loss  and  injury  to  other 
sections  and  interests. 

"(4)  That  the  iproposed  agreement  would  weaken  the  ties 
Vhich  hind  Canada  to  the  Empire. 

"(5)  That  to  avoid  the  disruption  of  trade  which  after 
some  years  under  said  agreement  would  resiult  were  said  agree- 
ment terminated  and  a  protective  tariff  agiaiinst  Canada  estab- 
lished hy  the  United  States,  Canada  would  he  forced  to  closer 
trade  relations  witih  them,  which  would  still  further  weaken 
those  ties  and  make  it  more  diflBcult  to  avert  political  union 
with  the  United  States. 

"  Be  it  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  America 
is  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of  Canada,  threatens  Canadian 
nationality,  and  should  mot  be  oonsummated." 

Deyelop  Our  Own  IVatiou. 

In  moving  the  resolution,  iSir  Edmund  Walker  said  that 
for  many  years  'he  had  been  in  business  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  latter  country  he 
knew  well.  It  was  in  the  true  interest  of  Canada,  Sir  Edmund 
said,  for  her  to  remain  in  the  British  connection,  without 
interest  or  contact  from  the  south.  We  s^hould  develop  our 
own  nation  in  our  own  way,  and  his  experience  /had  deepened 
tihe  conviction  that  we  should  not  become  Aimerican. 

But  in  the  United  iStates  the  millions  there  were  accepting 
fhat  view.  At  present  the  United  States  press  was  eloquent 
as  to  their  desires,  and  Mr.  Champ  Clark  had  probably  spoken 
what  ihe  believed  was  in  the  very  hearts  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen  when  ihe  said  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Great  Britain  would  grow  weary  of  liolding  Canada  and 
would  complacently  watch  its  absorption  by  the  Republic.  Of 
course  this  utterance  by  the  future  Democratic  leader  miglit 
have  been  induced  by  his  exuberance  for  reciprocity. 

PMlander  C.  Kn'ox,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  attempted 
to  counteract  the  power  of  that  utterance  by  suggesting  that 
it  rwas  not  najtural  for  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  to  confederate.  Mr. 
Knox  overlooked.  Sir  Edmund  said,  the  manner  in  which  this 
Dominion  and  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had 
all  confederated  within  the  Empire.  We  had  by  our  own 
act  in  this  talk  of  reciprocity  raised  the  Ihope  in  the  minds 
of  the  millions  peopling  the  United  S'tates  that  iChamp  Clark's 
statements  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  ultimately  fly 
on  the  North  Pole  would  be  realized. 

Farmers  are  Prosperous. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  newspapers  that  the  farmers 
were  the  ones  who  needed  help.  From  his  experience  as  a 
banker  he  could  say  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  farmers  so  prosperons  as  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time.  Never  were  the  returns  so  great,  as  could  easily  be 
seen  by  the  briefest  consideration  of  the  way  the  mortgages 
had  been  raised  from  Canadian  farms.  To  think  that  the 
fiarmer  was  in  need  of  help  was  but  a  delusion.  Sir  Edmund 
pointed  out  that  on  both  sides  of  the  line  this  question  of  the 
possibility  of  foodstuffs  being  made  cheaper  by  the  flood  from 
the  other  side  was  being  used  by  politicians  in  both  countries. 
Either  one  party  or  the  other  was  entirely  deluded  on  the 
food  question. 

Touching  on  the  question  of  the  right  to  make  a  treaty, 
Sir  Edmund  said  he  was  sure  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Hon.  Mr. 
Fielding,  and  Hon.  M;r.  Paterson  thought  they  were  doing 
good,  but  he  desired  to  point  out  that  business  on  any  large 
scale  had  now  become  so  complicated  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  two  men  in  Canada  to  make  a  tariff  for  the  whole  ot 


Canada.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  secret,  and  in  suCh  a 
way  that  deputations  in  opposition  who  went  to  Ottawa  were 
sent  back  with  the  word  that  it  was  too  late,  that  unfortu- 
nately the  matter  was  beyond  that  stage. 

Would  not  Work  as  Expected. 

With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  he  knew  of  nothing 
likely  to  work  out  as  the  gentlemen  at  Ottawa  hoped  it 
would.  He  touched  on  the  British  Columbia  coast  fisheries, 
alluded  to  the  open  theft  of  halibut  in  those  Pacific  waters, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  business  of  the  coast 
province  was  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  bringing 
in  of  inferior  and  cheaper  lumber  from  the  adjoining  States 
to  the  south.  He  predicted  ruin  for  Alberta,  and  said  that  the 
railways  of  Canada  would  lose  the  long  grain  haul  to  the 
eastward,  as  the  grain  flowed  to  the  south  with  the  surplus 
going  on  to  Chicago.  Canada  would  also  lose  the  power  to 
turn  that  grain  into  flour.  He  could  see  also  how  Winnipeg, 
■now  the  largest  wheat  market  in  North  America,  would  soon 
lose  that  proud  position.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
would  also  halt  in  their  development,  and  the  fruit  industry  of 
t)he  country  would  never  be  able  to  withstand  the  competition. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  immi- 
grants pouring  into  the  country,  and  the  great  difficulty  to 
be  experienced  in  their  assimilation  did  this  treaty  become 
a  fact. 

Let  Question  be  Discussed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was 
persuaded  it  was  unwise  at  this  period  of  development  to 
hamper  ourselves  with  any  treaty  whatever.  Canada  had, 
he  said,  already  made  a  treaty  with  France  that  should 
never  have  been  made.  The  policy  of  a  wider  market  had 
lived  long  at  Ottawa,  hut  it  was  a  steady  market,  taken 
continuously,  that  was  valuable.  It  was  interprovincial  trade 
that  was  wanted  in  Canada.  We  wanted,  Mr.  Flavelle  said, 
the  opportunity  to  trade  where  we  mig'ht;  we  must  have 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  siouth,  because 
we  have  so  many  things  in  common,  but  we  had  been  served 
with  notice,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  many  times  that  the  inter- 
national boundary  was  a  real  thing. 

He  pointed  out  that  when  the  reoiprocity  treaty  of  1854 
was  set  aside  twelve  years  later  all  the  Provinces  were  con- 
nected, anid  a  unity  and  a  national  spirit  was  developed  in 
those  Provinces.  Then  in  1891  there  had  come  the  Dingley 
tariff.  He  could  not  think  but  that  these  men  of  high  honor 
and  purpose  would  put  up  the  bars  when  it  suited  them  to  do 
so,  and  was  not  sure  that,  should  they  desire  to  change,  they 
would  keep  them  down  in  the  future  out  iof  regard  to  the 
people  to  the  north  of  them,  thus  placed  in  an  awkward 
position. 

"We  fought  it  before  in  the  open,"  said  Mr.  Flavelle,  "but 
I  say  it  without  the  slightest  bitterness  that  we  fight  it  now 
with  our  hands  tied  behind  our  backs.  God'  forbid  that  it 
should  go  through — this  agreement  that  was  made  behind  our 
backs.  It  is  n^ot  a  question  of  the  east  against  the  west,  or 
the  farmer  against  the  manufacturer  it  is  one  for  the  whole 
country."  He  was  convinced  that  in  the  west  a  fair  and 
reasonable  presentation  of  a  fair  case  would  carry  conviction 
there.  It  was  to  be  deprecated  that  the  discussion,  which 
would  now  go  through  the  icountry,  should  be  made  class 
against  class  or  man  against  man.  We  should  mind  our  own 
business,  and  do  it  well,  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

"We  want  no  treaties,  and  no  reciprocal  arrangement, 
nor  the  friemdship,  counsel  or  leading  of  any  man  as  to 
whether  we  can  mind  ou>  own  business  in  our  own  way." 
He  hoped  that  some  spi7it  of  wisdom  would  come  over  the 
Parliament  of  Oanada  that  a  corner  migiht  be  turned  whereby 
this  agreement  might  be  not  ratified.  ^ 

The  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Government. 
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THE  STRAIGHT  LINE  TO  PROFIT 

By  H.  L.  Gantt  in  System 

Scientific  Management  is  the  New  Gospel  in  Industrial  Progress.  When  Mr.  Brandeiss 
Stated  that  U.  S.  Railways  Could  Save  a  Million  Dollars  a  Day  by  Scientific  Manage- 
ment He  was  Applying  to  Others  What  has  been  Actually  Worked  out  in  Individual 
Factories. 


CHANCE  is  what  makes  expenses  high  and  dissipates  "the 
strength  of  many  a  business.  Outward  conditions  often 
get  the  blame  when  the  real  trouble  lies  In  the  manage- 
ment. Thousands  of  factories  and  stores  to-day  are  laboring 
under  extraordinary,  needless  charges,  yet  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  find  out  why  such  charges  exist.  Managers  go  out 
to  reduce  costs  with  a  club  instead  of  with  a  spot-liglit, 
a  sharpened  intelligence  and  unending  patience.  They  study 
and  analyze  the  concrete  and  conspicuous  factors  like  material, 
power  and  machinery,  but  neglect  the  multitude  of  detail 
problems  arising  when  machinery,  materials  and  men  are 
brought  together. 

To  eliminate  this  blind  by-play  with  chance  and  substitute 
methods  based  on  technical  inquiry  and  proved  results,  is  the 
task  of  scientific  management.  Every  element  in  a  business 
should  come  under  this  searching  inquiry,  from  shop  to  office. 
And  wherever  it  strikes,  it  means  the  elimination  of-  waste 
I    time,  waste  energy,  waste  material. 

I  Two  ways  there  are  of  increasing  profits:  raising  the 
I  selling  price  or  decreasing  costs.  If  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  prices  must  be  raised  and  raised  again,  we  simply  point 
to  the  time  when  the  necessities  of  to->day  will  be  luxuries. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  price  will  he  prohibitive,  and 
the  factories  and  stores  handling  these  lines  of  product  will 
find  their  usefulness  ended. 

In  any  reasonable  system  of  industrial  economy,  such  a 
condition  should  be  inconceivable.  For,  whether  prices  are 
increased  by  reason  of  combinations  to  uphold  them,  or  by 
reason  of  increased  cost  of  production  due  to  inefficiencies 
of  operation,  it  sihould  be  possible  for  those  who  desire  only 
a  reasonable  profit,  or  those  who  by  scientific  methods  can 
reduce  costs,  to  step  in  and  supply  the  demand. 

In  many  a  business  to-.day  t(he  hurning  question  is:  "How 
can  we  raise  our  prices?"  -when  the  logical  question  should 
be:  "How  can  we  reduce  our  costs?" 

In  every  business  establishment  it  is  possible  to  classify 
methods  and  knowledge  sharply  into  two  general  divisions: 
fi'PSt,  those  employed  by  the  experts  in  the  factory  or  office; 
second,  those  used  by  the  ordinary  routine  worker.  The  latter 
class  is  almost  certain  to  be  many  times  larger  than  the  first. 
Scientific  management  adopts  the  methods  developed  by  the 
expert  and  makes  them  standard.  Standardization  consists  in 
reducing  to  written  rules  the  best  methods,  and  prescribing 
t/hem  for  general  use. 

But  prescriptions  are  of  no  value  unless  they  are  used. 
So  standardization  amounts  to  nothing  unless  means  are 
devised  to  put  it  into  practice.  Reduced  to  a  broad  table  of 
classifications,  scientific  management  resolves  itself  into  tlhe 
following  programme: 

Five  Steps  in  Establisliin^  and  Maintaining  Efficiency 
Methods. 

(a)  Investigation  by  experts  into  every  detail  of  oflBce 
and  shop,  to  ascertain  where  there  is  waste  of  any  sort  and 
how  that  waste  may  be  minimized.    In  the  factory  or  work- 


room, labor  is  usually  the  chief  concern  of  these  investigators, 
who  devote  themselves  to  determining  in  detail  how  the  waste 
of  time  and  energy  may  be  reduced.  This  often  involves 
rearrangement  of  maclhinery  or  reversal  of  the  sequence  of 
operations,  or  both,  and  the  determination  of  the  best  methods 
for  doing  the  work.  These  hest  methods  are  adopted  as 
standards  and  the  efficiency  of  the  workroom  gradually  brought 
up  to  them. 

(h)  Following  the  establishment  of  standards,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mechanism  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  Such  a 
mechanism  in  Che  factory  will  enable  the  management  to 
assign  each  day  a  specific  task  to  each  worker;  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  materials  and  appliances  he  needs  to  accomp- 
lish it;  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  teacher  able  to  interpret 
the  instructions  and  show  how  they  should  be  executed.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mechanism  must  incorporate  means  for 
getting  each  day  accurate  returns  in  detail  as  to  how  all 
instructions  -were  carried  out.  This  mechanism  is  called 
a  "planning  department." 

(c)  ,  Finding  and  training  Tvorkers  to  follow  these  stand- 
ardized methods. 

(d)  Providing  for  adequate  compensation  of  the  worker 
when  he  attains  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

(e)  Developing,  among  workers  who  have  attained  the 
prescribed  efficiency,  a  continual  supply  of  skilled  investi- 
gators and  teachers  to  make  the  system  self-perpetuating — 
to  assure  a  continuance  of  scientific  management. 

First  Step:  Time,  Study  and  Analysis  the  Basis  of 
Investigation. 

The  first  step,  investigation,  offers  a  wide  Held  and  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  for  increasing  results  it  it  is  conducted 
according  to  scientific  methods  by  trained  men. 

Neither  the  average  manager  nor  the  average  worker 
knows  offJhand  the  best  method  for  doing  any  given  piece  of 
work,  whether  that  work  is  at  a  machine,  at  a  filing-case 
or  back  of  a  counter.  The  manager  as  a  rule  has  made  no 
study  of  the  time  a  given  operation  should  take,  of  the  time 
wasted  by  poor  or  ibadly  arranged  equipment,  of  the  time 
lost  by  inefficient  workmen,  or  of  the  delays  caused  by  bad 
service.    He  has  simply  inherited  or  copied  Ihis  methods. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  average  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant realize  that  loss  or  profit  hinges  on  the  small  activities 
that  go  on  around  him.  That  the  management  has  anything 
to  do  with  such  things  has  never  occurred  to  him.  These 
are  affairs,  (he  thinks,  that  should  be  looked  after  by  the 
lower  executive  or  superintendent.  The  latter,  in  turn,  rele- 
gates to  the  department  head  or  foreman  such  responsibilities 
as  are  customary.  "While  the  lesser  executive  likewise  relin- 
quishes to  the  clerk  or  mechanic  much  of  the  detail. 

Now  the  scientific  investigator  steps  in.  There  are  many 
channels  for  investigation,  and  experts  of  divergent  experi- 
ence may  be  needed;  but  for  illustration  take  this  common 
example  of  lafbor  investigation. 

A  trained  investigator  with  a  stop-watch  s.1  ood  at  a  loom 
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in  a  cotton  mill  and  studied  and  timed  all  the  motions  of  the 
-weaver,  recording  eaclh;  how  he  stoEped  Ms  loom,  how  he 
started  it,  how  he  removed  the  empty  hohbin  from  the 
sliuttle  and  put  in  a  new  one,  how  he  tied  the  knot,  and  so  on. 
The  weaver  chosen  was  the  most  skilful  in  the  mill.  Then 
every  condition  surrounding  the  loom  was  studied  with  equal 
minuteness.  Records  were  made  of  the  time  lost  because 
of  "no  filling"  or  other  causes,  and  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  continuous  work  was  eliminated.  The  result  was  that 
the  looms  and  the  workers  were  enabled  to  turn  out  a  largely 
increased  product,  sometimes  double  the  former  average  per 
loom,  of  tTie  mill. 

In  another  instance,  an  investigator  studied  the  simple 
work  of  a  shoveler.  Every  motion  was  recorded  by  means 
of  tihe  stop-watch,  while  the  shape,  size  and '  weiglit  of  the 
shovel  itself  -were  observed  with  reference  to  different  sorts 
of  material  to  be  shoveled.  Experiments  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  necessary  periods  of  rest  between  motions.  The 
result  showed  that  the  shovelers  could  readily  move  three 
times  the  quantity  they  actually  were  moving. 

Going  up  higher  in  the  scale  of  investigation,  take  the 
case  of  a  certain  dyeing  establishment.  One  branch  of  the 
inquiry  concerned  the  proper  use  of  dyestuffs.  There  had  been 
no  standardized  method  tlhat  reacihed  all  the  details  and 
recorded  them,  but  one  was  evolved.  Complicated  processes 
are  composed  of  siimple  processes,  and  study  will  effect  savings, 
as  it  did  here  in  dyeing  material.  Investigation  sometimes 
shows  that  the  processes  are  satisfactory;  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  maximum  normal  speed  of  operation  is  the  chief 
requirement. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  what  each 
worker  does,  or  to  gauge  results,  the  employer  usually  keeps 
no  individual  records  at  all.  He  has  no  way  of  distinguishing 
his  men  except  through  the  judgment  or  favoritism  of  those 
Immediately  in  charge.  'So,  like  the  shop  worker  whose 
individual  record  is  not  kept,  the  unusually  capable  clerk  soon 
runs  down  in  efficiency  to  the  commonplace  level. 

Investigation  at  a  bleachery  determined  the  need  for 
certain  automatic  machinery,  and  this  was  invented.  Investi- 
gation in  a  steel  plant  resulted  in  high-speed  steel.  Investi- 
gation into  bricklaying  disclosed  astonishing  possibilities. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  investigation  has 
been  the  precursor  of  decreased  costs  and  multiplied  profits. 
One  discovery  leads  to  another. 

Second  Step:  Making  tlie  Bight  Way  the  Standard  One. 

Tagging  all  the  time  and  labor-wastes  in  one  operation  or 
department  and  finding  in  each  case  the  right  way  of  doing 
things,  the  second  step  in  scientific  management  is  to  estab- 
lish the  improved  method  as  standard. 

Take,  for  example,  a  machine  shop  that  was  badly  laid  out. 
This  shop  was  doing  a  great  variety  of  work.  Here  the 
inivestigators  determined  that  the  machines  should  be 
arraniged  so  that  any  given  foreman  might  supervise  the  wiork 
in  which  he  was  especially  skilled.  The  miachines  were 
arranged  in  groups,  the  large  lathes  in  one,  the  small  lathes 
in  another,  the  planers  in  another.  For  determining  'the  best 
way  to  do  the  work  on  each  class  of  machines  a  slide-rule  was 
devised  after  long  and  pastient  experiment.  In  another  shop 
-machinery  was  rearranged  so  as  to  bring  together  allied 
operations  anid  -reduce  the  time  of  transportation. 

The  process  of  standardization  is  usually  very  slow.  The 
patience  needed  for  this  sort  of  effort  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  a  certain  mill.  Here  a  record  of  over  one 
huuidred  workers  shows  that  standardization  is  bringing  an 
increase  of  output  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  that 
unit  costs  are  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  formerly. 


To  accomplish  these  results,  however,  many  months  of  detail 
inquiry  and  progressive  instruction  were  necessary. 

'Standardizing  a  business,  it  should  -be  remembere'd,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  enlarging  it.  O'U  tIhe  contrary,  it 
commonly  has  the  effect  of  reducing  its  visible  dimensions, 
while  inoreasling  its  ability  to  make  money.  It  means  equip- 
ping it  wiith  facilities  for  doing  things  the  best  way.  It  is 
simply  a  synthesis  'of  results  obtained  'by  investigating 
separately  each  element  and  unit.  To  express  it  in  another 
way,  it  is  the  reduction  of  exp'crt  work  by  making  it  routine, 
and  the  application  of  the  expert  method  to  every  routine 
operation  or  task. 

iStand'ardization  is  a  process  best  performed  when  the  busi- 
ness is  not  already  on  its  last  legs.  Prosperous  times  often 
enable  a  badly  managed  businc'ss  to  get  'ahead,  while  a  sudden 
curtailment  of  orders,  or  sharper  competition,  W'Oiild .  S'how  up 
its  hopelessly  hi'gh  expenses  an-d  costs. 

Into  this  phase  of  standardiz'a'tion  ( Classifl:cation  B)  the 
P'lanning  deparitment  enters  very  conspicuously.  The  'highest 
type  of  management  'is  the  -one  w-hich  uses  all  the  available 
kniowledge  of  its  organization  to  plan  its  work,  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  work  is  done  in  accord'ance  wiith  those  plans. 
The  oirdin'ary  business  house  requires  its  goods  to  be  up  to 
specifications,  but  follows  only  loose  specifications  in  dictating 
the  operations  that  ©o  into  those  goods,  either  directly,  as  in 
labor,  'O-r  indirectly,  as  in  general  expenses.  The  result  Is 
high  costs,  for  every  -minute  you  lose  means  outlay,  every 
questionable  method  piles  up  expense.  So  the  scientific  fac- 
tory manager  counts  the  motions  'and-  figures,  the  time  needed, 
in  hours  and  hundredths  of  an  hour.  He  does  not  buy  merely 
the  time  of  his  wo'rkers,  but  (buys  the  numher  of  specific 
motions  he  wants  them  to  make.  He  is  enabled  to  specify 
these  motions  through  the  knowledge  stored  in  the  planning 
department. 

Buying  human  service,  whether  'of  laborer,  skilled  worker, 
clerk,  or  sales'man,  is  the  hardest  problem  the  manufacturer 
or  merchant  has  to  face.  Men  prefer  to  sell  their  time  rather 
than  their  lab-or  and  to  perform  in  that  time  whatever  quan- 

Has  Spoken  Against  Reciprocity 


HON.  WALLACE  NESBITT 

"My  own  view  is  that  with  the  enormous  influx  of  foreign 
population  being-  poured  into  the  country,  without  ties  of  kinship 
and  memory,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  complete  tying  up  of 
our  arteries  of  commerce  with  the  commerce  to  the  south  of  us 
would   inevitably   end  in  political  union. 
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tity  and  quality  of  work  they  consider  proper.  Usually  the 
manager  touys  service  with  loose  speoiflcations,  and  is  unable 
to  asicertain  whiat  he  is  getting.  The  great  error  in  buying 
labor  'is  to  attempt  to  standardize  the  method  of  payment 
w  ithout  adequately  situdying  and  standardizing  the  task, 
j  The  expert  manager,  therefore,  analyzes  everyt'bing  that  is 
!  done  before  it  is  done,  and  sets  a  task  wberever  posBible.  In 
the  sctieme  oif  soientific  management  the  plannimg  department 
analyzes  all  work  to  be  done  and  determines  the  expert 
manner  of  doing  it.  In  the  standardized  office  the  methods  and 
equipment  are  prescribed  in  minute  detail,  and  in  many  of  the 
routine  office  operations  it  is  possible  to  set  a  task  with  time 
specificatLons.  In  the  workroom  the  planning  department 
speaifies  labor  just  as  an  engineer  wouild  sipeclfy  detail  meas- 
urements in  the  purchase  of  macbinery. 

The  planning  department  handles  the  routine  by  which 
the  activities  of  the  scientifically  managed  establishment  are 
carried  out.  It  sets  and  mainitains  a  uniform  '%alance  of 
stores,"  so  that  supplies  and  materials  will  neither  run  short 
nor  exceed  the  necessary  quantity.  It  makes  time-studies, 
through  its  investigators,  of  all  operations  done  by  band, 
including  the  settiiig  of  work  in  machines,  and  similar  time- 
studies  of  all  machine  operations.  It  determines  the  best  and 
shortest  way  of  performing  each  operation  or  process,  then 
sets  and  maintains  the  standards.  It  idetermines  the  amount 
of  iwork  ahead  in  each  department. 

It  supplies  exact  information  as  to  the  time  and  cost  of 
any  work  about  which  inquiry  is  made.  It  collects,  distributes 
and  records  all  items  oif  cost,  and  conducts  the  pay  department. 
It  is  the  centre  of  all  the  indexed  information  of  the  plant. 
It  applies  some  system  of  mnemonic  symbols  to  machines, 
i  operations,  materials,  parts  and  charges  in  order  to  reduce 
clerical  work  and  the  actual  writing  required  of  workmen. 
In  short,  it  mainitains,  directs  and  drives  the  mechanism  of 
scientific  management. 

Third  Step:  Finding  and  Training  Worliers  to  Efficiency 
Methods. 

Passing  on  to  the  third  step,  the  manager  is  confronted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  finding  and  training  capable  workers, 
without  iwhom  all  the  investigations  and  standardization 
would  avail  but  little.  The  original  hiring  of  these  men  must 
be  done  with  speicial  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  system, 
and  after  they  have  been  taken  on,  a  fixed  policy  must  be 
followed  in  handling  them.  This,  indeed,  is  the  second  great 
problem  in  scientific  mamagement.  Having  Jeairned  hoiw 
tlhings  ought  to  be  done,  there  follows  the  proposition  of  doing 
them. 

The  problem  reacihes  up  into  executive  realms,  for  in  an 
"efficiency"  lorganizatlon  each  individual  has  responsibilities 
which  directly  affect  other  individuals.  The  system  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  The  executive  who  wants  a  workman  to 
do  his  duty  must  see  that  the  task  is  properly  set  and  that 
the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  available. 

Every  loss  of  bonus  is  investigated,  since  failure  shows 
that  the  plans  have  not  been  carried  out.  There  is  at  all 
times  a  strong  pressnre  on  each  worker,  high  or  low,  to  do 
his  share  of  the  common  tasik.  As  no  bonus  is  paid  unless 
the  work  is  up  to  standard,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  men  are  quick  to  resent  anybody's  failure  to  perform  an 
operation  which  affects  their  work,  or  any  neglect  to  supply 
them  with  the  necessary  material  or  tools.  In  one  instance  a 
weaver,  notoriously  slow  and  indifferent  under  the  old  system, 
raised  a  great  row  on  a  certain  occasion  because  he  was  not 
properly  served  under  the  new  system.  It  had  taken  weeks 
to  train  that  man  and  change  his  mental  attitude  towards 
his  work,  but  once  this  was  accomplished  he  became  thor- 


oughly efficient.  In  office  and  workroom  you  will  find  that 
the  majority  of  persons  are  doing  things  in  the  wrong  way 
because  they  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  right  method. 

Teaching  an  Essential  Process  in  Securing  Efficiency. 

The  primal  element  in  getting  men  up  to  standard  efficiency, 
then,  is  teaching.  A  long  course  of  training  is  often  neces- 
sary before  even  one  man  in  the  establishment  will  accomplish 
a  given  task  regularly.  The  most  skilful  workman  is  seldom 
able  to  perform  the  task  set,  at  the  first  trial,  .ao  an  instructor 
must  be  at  hand  who  is  willing  and  competent  to  teach  the 
workers,  individually,  how  to  follow  the  planning  department's 
directions.  It  happens  frequently  in  shops  where  efficiency 
methods  are  in  force,  that  a  workman,  finding  himself  unable 
to  accomplish  his  task  in  the  standard  time,  will  ask  the 
instructor  to  time  his  detail  motions  with  a  stop-watch  so  that 
he  may  discover  where  he  is  falling  behind. 

Under  scientific  management,  no  worker  is  ever  asked  to 
perform  an  operation  without  careful  preliminary  coaching. 
He  is  given  a  reasonable  time  to  unlearn  his  accustomed 
miethod  and  masteir  the  rigiht  way.  These  first  efforts  are 
often  discouraging,  to  the  management  as  well  as  the  worker, 
but  experience  in  many  plants  has  demonstrated  the  uniform 
possibility  of  teaching  mien  amd  women  to  work  at  normal 
maximum  efficiency  without  greater  effort  than  was  required 
to  work  at  half  efficiency.  It  is  a  most  important  fact  that  the 
swiftest  operators  almost  always  do  the  best  work,  if  they 
are  working  unider  instructions. 

Since  every  part  or  product  must  pass  inspection  before 
the  bonus  is  allowed,  quality  can  never  be  slighted.  Concen- 
trated attention,  therefore,  is  necessary.    It  is  a  psychological 
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"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Canada's  prosperity,  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  is  unnecessary.  We  are  very  prosperous 
without  it.  As  to  the  wheat  question,  the  worst  feature  is  that 
the  American  millers  will  now  be  able  to  get  our  Canadian 
wheat,  which  they  certainly  want;  they  will  grind  it  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  will  sell  the  flour  all  over  the  world  in  competition 
with  the  Canadian  millers." 
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truth  that  a  task  in  w'hioh  we  are  interested  is  performed  with 
less  fatigue  than  one  we  must  force  ourselves  to  do.  Far 
from  setting  up  conditions  and  stresses  detrimental  to  health, 
as  some  seem  to  fear,  tihe  introduction  of  scientific  manage- 
ment invariably  -brings  about  a  betterment. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  driving— no  forcing  of  workers 
to  learn  the  swifter,  more  economical  way  until  tihey  satisfy 
themlselves  that  it  is  to  their  advantage.  The  first  weaver 
put  on  task  work  in  a  New  Jersey  cotton  mill,  for  instance, 
refused  to  attempt  the  task.  He  was  not  discharged,  but  was 
simply  allowed  to  continue  in  the  old  way.  Two  others  were 
willing,  but  they  failed  for  several  days,  though  among  tihe 
most  skilful  weavers  in  the  mill.  Then  their  brains  and 
bands  forgot  the  old,  -clumsy  methods  and  fell  into  the  rhythm 
of  the  new.    Thereafter  the  tasks  were  easily  accomplished. 

Increases  such  as  this  are  not  due  wholly  to  standardized 
method's  and  trained  skill  of  workers.  Improvement  in  qual- 
ity and  quantiiy  comes  also  from  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency.  Work  done  with  such 
machinery  and  according  to  prescribed  methods  of  operation 
is  certain  to  couple  uniform  quality  and  speed.  Work  done 
with  poor  equipment  and  according  to  varying  judgment  of 
individuals  is  certain  to  accomplisih  the  opposite  result. 

iScientiflc  management  ■reciOgnizes  the  fact  that  training 
workers  is  as  much  a  function  of  management,  as  is  the 
providing  of  suitable  materials  and  machinery.  Increase  in 
-efficiency  is  essentially  the  problem  of  the  manager.  The 
lesser  executive  often  has  had  no  training  in  management 
and  has  no  capacity  for  it.  Almiost  invariably,  he  is  over- 
worked. Yet  the  "  front  ofHce  "  seldom  has  time  to  inquire 
into  his  troubles,  and  usually,  when  conditions  become  un- 
laearable,  a  new  foreman  is  appointed,  thus  perpetuating  the 
situation  and  making  matters  worse. 

Fourth  Step:  Fixing  the  Basis  of  Compensation  for  Workers. 

Classification  D  brings  up  the  question  of  compensating 
the  worker  who  has  attained  efficiency  and  compensating, 
as  well,  all  those  who  have  served  him  and  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  standard  efficienicy.  It  was  a  thorough  study  of 
this  pToblem  that  led  the  writer  first  to  adopt  the  task  and 
bonus  method,  which  has  since  come  into  general  use  where 
scientific  management  is  in  force. 

Any  scheme  of  management  must  he  beneficial  alike  to 
employer  anid  employee,  or  it  will  fail.  A  workman  will  not 
follow  instructions  unless  ihe  is  convinced  that  oibedience  will 
be  to  his  advantage.  YiO'U  cannot  force  him  to  do  it,  and 
usually,  in  the  beginning,  he  is  quite  hard  to  convince.  Once 
you  have  ind'uced  him  to  try,  and  have  trained  him  to  accom- 
plish his  task,  you  must  keep  absolute  faith  with  him.  You 
m'ust  maintain  the  strict  standards  of  equipment  and  service 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  do  the  prescribed  task.  Having  set 
a  task,  you  must  not  inorease  it  unless  at  the  same  time  yoiu 
improve  the  method  of  doing  it.  If  you  find  you  have  made 
a  mistake  in  favor  of  the  workman  you  must  abide  by  the 
error,  until  an  opportunity  offers  to  improve  the  method  of 
performance. 

J  Time-rates  must  never  be  lowered,  unless  you  have  short- 
ened the  work  proportionately.  The  cutting  of  rates  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  ordinary  piece-rate  systemi.  When  men 
develop  efficiency,  the  rate  is  usually  cut.  You  cannot  con- 
tinue to  develop  efficiency  anywhere  unless  you  give  the  work- 
man and  the  executive  a  fair  share  in  the  reward.  The 

''task  and  bonus  method,  in  its  variouis  adiaptations,  will  do 


much  to  solve  labor  problems,  for  in  every  instance  where  it  is 
in  use  labor  disputes  have  been  eliminated. 

The  object  of  labor  unions  is  the  advaucement  of  their 
members,  but  they  fall  short  of  their  purpose  because  they 
look  to  the  advancement  of  their  members  alone.  Any  real 
solution  of  the  labor  problem  must  offer  advantages  both  to 
employer  and  employee.  The  task  and  bonus  fills  this 
specification,  and  while  it  does  not  in  any  way  antagonize  the 
objects  of  the  unions,  it  addiS  the  feature  which  they  fail  to 
supply.  The  labor  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  warlike 
\  method®.    It  must  be  solved  by  co-operation. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  reward  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  task — which  varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  diifflculty  or  disagreeable  nature 
of  the  prescribed  task — ^must  apply  not  only  to  the  actual 
workman,  but  to  the  teacher  who  aids  in  bringing  up  his 
efficiency.  For  every  workman  who  attains  efficiency  a  speci- 
fied bonus  is  allowed  the  teacher,  and  an  extra  bonus  is  given 
the  latter  when  all  his  workmen  attain  the  efficiency  standard. 

Fifth  Step:  Malfing  the  Plan  Self-Perpetnating. 

The  final  classification,  E,  deals  with  a  question  of  supreme 
importance:  the  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  scientific  man- 
agement. In  the  ordinary  scheme  of  administration,  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency  is  the  task  of  the  higher  officers. 
When  good  executives  grow  old  or  leave  they  are  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  others  not  so  competent  to  handle  men  anid 
situations,  who  follow  their  individual  judgments  and  thus 
injure  the  whole  fabric  of  organization.  Under  scientific 
management,  on  the  contrary,  the  details  of  operation  are 
not  left  to  individual  judgment,  and  the  comiing  or  going 
of  higiher  executives  does  not  affect  the  methods  governing 
processes  and  operations. 

The  system  is  continually  developing  its  own  staff  material, 
which  comes  along  automatically.  It  is  from  the  trained  work- 
men that  we  get  a  supply  of  investigators  and  teachers  and 
occasionally  a  capable  tas.k-setter.  From  the  task-setters  come 
the  foremen  and  even  the  higher  executives. 

The  ideal  business  organization  is  the  one  which  thus  per- 
petuates itself  from  within,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
employs  every  force  within  it  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
efficiency  lof  the  whole  organization. 

In  general,  scientific  management  is  a  broad  plan  of 
operation,  which  bases  its  development  on  scientific  knowledge,, 
and  adequately  rewards  effective  performance.  Its  possibili- 
ties have  been  demonstrated  in  widely  varying  fields.  Many 
business  establishments  are  using  it  and  profiting  by  it  to-day. 
The  toroader  application  of  its  principles  and  mechanism 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  the  immediate  future. 


A  New  Field  for  Conquest. 
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WOULD  THROW  AWAY  EFFORTS  OF  TWENTY  YEARS 

In  a  Dramatic  Severance  from  the  Party  with  which  he  has  been  AHied  for  Twenty=Three 
Years,  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  Opposes  the  Government  Reciprocity  Policy,  and  Brands  it 
as  Antagonistic  to  Canada's  Best  Interests. 


IN  opposing  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
m'ons  on  Feb.  28th,  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  spoke  as  follows: 

Breaking  Ties  of  a  Lifetime. 

"  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  memheTS  of  the  house 
W'ho  have  preceded  me  respecting  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  question  we  are  now  discussang.  I  have  found  it  the 
most  imiportan't  question  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  beiing 
a  member  of  it,  and  when  I  say  frankly  to  the  commoms  that 
the  reisult  of  my  investigation  has  been  to  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  cannot  follow  the  leader  of  the  party  with  which 
I  have  been  identified  practically  all  my  life,  it  will  be  very 
evident  that  to  me  at  least  it  is  an  extremely  important  ques- 
tion. 

"  A  difference  with  a  political  party  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  all  my  lifetime  must  necessarily  be  of  an 
extremely  painful  character.  With  the  mindsteirs  of  the 
government  I  am  and  always  have  been  upon  the  best  and 
closest  possible  terms  politically  and  socially.  Some  of  the 
mem^bers  of  the  government  I  regard  as  my  closest  personal 
friends,  and  away  ;back  in  the  ciounty  oi  Brandon  there  are  a 
great  many  men  wlho  for  twenty-three  years  have  been  my 
supporters,  and  wlho,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  will  find  great 
difiiculty  in  understanding  why  I  find  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  the  party  with  which  they  and  I  -have  been  identified 
so  long.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  sir,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  my  convictions  upon  the  subject  are  ex- 
tremely strong. 

"  Twenty  yeang  ago  the  Diberal  party  had  as  its  policy 
a  policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity.  As  a  young  man,  young 
in  public  life,  at  that  time  I  followed  the  leaders  of  my  party; 
I  toiok  an  active  part  in  that  campaign.  There  are,  I  think, 
some  gentlemen  in  the  house  here  against  whom  I  sipoke  in 
that  campaign,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  endeavored 
to  convince  the  electors  Wihom  I  addressed  that  the  policy 
was  a  wise  and  a  prudent  policy.  I  am  free  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  alinost  before  the  campaign  was  over  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convimcinig  myself  that  we  were  wrong.  From  that 
time  on  my  vieiws  have  undergone  perhaps  a  gradual,  but 
a  steady  and  a  certain  change. 

"  When  the  tariff  was  revised  in  1897  I  was  satisfied  that 
the  tariff  as  we  adopted  it  at  that  time  represented  a  good 
policy  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and'  possibly  the  best 
policy  we  could  adopt.  And,  ever  since  li898,  when  under  the 
joint  high  commission  efforts  were  made  to  secure  some 
kind  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  my  conviction 
has  been  strengthening  in  that  direction.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  an  address  in  New  York,  in 
the  dhamber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  and  I  indicated  pretty 
clearly  at  that  time,  though  to  a  somewhat  hostile  audience, 
what  my  views  are.  ^  ^. 

A  Mature  Conviction. 

"  Now,  ■!  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  possibly  small  concern  as  to  when  and  how  my  opinion 
has  been  arrived  at,  but  I  will  ask  the  house  to  pardon  me 
for  mentioning  the  fact  which  shows  that  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  is  no»t  a  spasmodic  or  suddenly  formed  opinion,  but  is 
the  mature  conviction  which  comes  to  me  as  the  result  of  some- 


thing over  twenty  years  of  pretty  close  contact  with  the  affairs 
of  Canada. 

"  iSome  of  my  newspaper  friends  have  intimated  that 
there  was  some  mystery  abiout  my  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  not  sought  to  make  any  mystery  of  them.  I  have, 
perhaps,  avoided  discussing  the  subject  with  my  political 
friends,  because  I  did  not  desire  that  any  of  them  should  feel 
that  I  was  endeavorinig  to  induce  them  to  adopt  my  opinions, 
and,  therefore,  I  did  not  desire  to  say  anything  to  any  of 
my  Liberal  friends  except  what  I  was  prepared  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  government  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  house. 

"  But  what  I  have  to  say  about  that  is  this:  We  have  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  pretty  strong  party  ties.  We  do  not 
leave  our  party  for  small  reasons.  We  do  not  leave  our 
party  because  it  happens  to  do  something  that  we  do  not  at 
the  moment  approve  of— because  it  builds  a  bridge  or  a 
oourthousie  or  a  public  building  or  even  a  railroad  that  we  do 
not  think  necessary  at  the  time.  We  have  a  pretty  strong 
idea  with  regard  to  party  allegiance,  and  my  conviction 
is  that  it  is  a  good  thing  and  contributes  to  the  stability  of 
government  that  we  have  that  idea. 

Principle  Before  Party. 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  nevertheless,  the  reason 
we  adhere  to  a  political  party  is  because  that  party  in  general 
represents  the  principles  that  we  think  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  when  one's  party  is  led 
to  apply  principles  which  are  of  f unidamental  and'  far-reaching 
imiportance,  affecting  the  whole  national  structure,  and  one 
feels  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  adopt  or  follow  those 
principles,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  his  party  allegiance  is  neces- 
sarily dissolved,  and  if  he  desires  to  retain  his  self-respect, 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  decline  to  follow 
that  of  which  he  does  not  approve.  That  is  the  position  in 
whicih  I  find  myself  to-day;  and,  however  painful  the  process 
may  be,  I  take  the  only  course  which  I  can  take  and  retain 
my  self-respect."    (Opposition  applause). 

"  Getting  away  from  that  for  a  moment,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  debate  by  the  govern- 
ment.   I  think  the  house  has  a  little  fault  to  find  justiflahly 
with  my  honorable  friend  who  has  charge  of  the  debate  for 
^    the  government.    There  has  never  been  since  1879  so  import- 
\    ant  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  as  is  proposed  in  these  resolu- 
tions; and  when  alterations  of  an  extensive  Character  are 
made,  it  has  always  been  customary  to  make  very  thorough 
1  and  comiplete  enquiries  of  the  most  expert  and  detailed  char- 
V  acter.    Otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  those  who  are  acting 
li  should  really  know  what  they  are  doing. 

"  When  other  countries  undertake  work  of  this  kind  such 
enquiries  are  made.    I  wonder  if  the  house  is  aware  of  the 
1  fact  that  when  the  last  German  revision  of  their  tariff  was 
made,  2iO,0'0'Oi  experts  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
,  ing  and  collating  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
|ment  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  parliamentary  body  which 
'subsequently  had  to  act  upon  their  report.    In  England  the 
■  board  of  trade  experts  act.    Here  we  have  generally  had  a 
collection  of  detailed  information,  which  was  available  when 
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the  debates  came  on  in  the  house,  and  wihich  the  ministers 
in  charge  gave  for  the  toenefit  of  t'he  memibers  &f  the  house. 

"  Now,  I  think  we  should  have  had  the  information  which 
Is  necessiary  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  given  us  by 
the  government.  I  think  we  SihiouLd  have  ihad  a  full  and  clear 
statement  as  to  the  effect  of  this  treaty  upon  our  relations  with 
favored  nations.  (Hear,  ihear. )  Members  of  the  opposition 
have  by  questioning  elicited  from  our  -honorable  fr'iendis  a  good 
deal  of  informiation,  but  I  venture  the  opinion  that  there  is 
mot  a  single  member  of  this  house,  outside  of  the  government, 
who  now  knows  whether  he  is  in  possession  of  the  whole 
information  or  not. 

Market  and  Prices. 

"  Then,  w©  should  have,  I  think,  some  comiparative  state- 
/  ment  of  prices.    This  wliole  question  relates  to  markets  and 
to  iprices.    It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  small  matter 
for  a  toody  of  experts  employed  .by  the  government  to  'have 
I  sot  for  us  a  comparative  list  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
I  commodities,  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
other  countries  concerned.     But  we  ihave  not  received  it. 
Neither  have  iwe  the  information,  unleiss  'we  dig  it  out  of  the 
■  "blue  books  for  ourselves,  which  entails  a  great  laibor,  some- 
times with  a  liability  to  miake  mistakes,  as  we  have  'had 
•evidence  omce  or  twice  in  the  debate  already,  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  tihe  various  commodities  by  the  countries 
concerned. 

"  Generally,  this  has  been  done,  and  generally  somie  member 
•of  the  government  has  made  it  his  business  properly  to  place 
.before  the  house  the  case  of  the  government  or  the  pToposals 
that  are  made.  My  honorable  friend  the  minister  of  finance 
never  speaks  except  with  that  a'bility  and  cleverness  w'hidh 
we  all  admire,  and  it  was  quite  as  much  in  evidence  in  the 
address  he  gave  us  when  introducing  these  resolutions  as  it 
ever  was  in  this  house. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  my  honorable  friend  would  claim 
that  in  the  address  be  undertook  to  argue  the  merits  of  these 
proposals  in  detail.  Neither  did  my  honorable  friend  tihe 
minister  of  customis.  If  the  committee  desires  to  kniow  just 
what  I  mean  by  this  criticism,  let  them  look  at  the  speech 
which  the  minister  of  finance  delivered  on  the  G.  T.  P.  resolu- 
tions, or  at  one  of  tihe  speeches  which  my  honorable  friend, 
the  minister  lof  customs,  has  often  delivered  in  this  house 
in  the  budget  debates,  and  they  will  see  the  kind  of  a  case 
which  our  hon.  friends  can  make  when  they  desire  to  do  it 
•and  have  the  material.  I  would  conclude  that  either  our  hon- 
orable friends  in  the  government  have  not  made  the  investi- 
gation and  do  not  possess  the  facts,  or  else  that  the  facts  do 
Ti'Ot  ibear  out  the  contention  which  they  put  forward. 

"  Before  going  into  the  question  of  prices,  I  desire  to 
,say  that  I  dissent  altogether  from  the  proposition  that  every- 
body in  Canada  has  been  in  favor  'Of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  for  the  last  forty  years.  I  do  not  know  oif  any 
warrant  at  all  for  the  statement  that  both  the  parties,  or  'that 
•one  of  the  parties  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  in  fayor  of 
reciprocity.  (Hear,  hear.) 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Liberal  party  was  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  twenty  years  ago.  There  can  toe  no 
diO'Ubt  that  in  the  platform  of  1.89'3  there  was  what  might 
be  called  a  look  at  reciprocity;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  later  on,  I  think  i't  was  in  1898,  under  the  joint  high 
commission,  the  right  honorable  leader  of  the  government 
attempted  to  get  some  measure'  of  reciprocity  from  the  United 
States. 

"But  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  when  that  joint  high 
oommission  ceased  to  act,  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
expressly  made  his  position  clear,  and  that  in  the  general 
election  of  li90'0,  in  the  election  of  1904,  and  in  the  election  of 


M'OS,  there  was  no  mention  whatever  of  reciipro^city  toy  either 
of  the  p.arties. 

"As  a  memtoer  of  the  government  in  the  first  two  of 
those  elections  I  should  toe  credited  at  least  with  having  a 
general  idea  of  the  policy  iof  the  government  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  individual 
in  Canada  more  surprised  than  I  if  I  had  been  told  in  either 
of  those  elections  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  seek  for  reciprocity.  If  there  was  anything  that 
was  clearer  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  the  two  political 
parties  in  these  successive  general  electionis,  it  was  that 
neither  of  them  made  claim  to  advocate  the  policy  of 
reciprocal  trad©  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Government  Has  no  Mandate. 

"Now  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  that  the  government 
has  no  manidate  to  make  these  proposals.  I  do  not  mention 
that  point  because  of  a  desire  to  fill  up  the  cup,  or  to  aggravate 
the  argument  against  my  honorable  friends,  and  I  further- 
more say  that  I  think  oppositioins  very  often  say  w.hat  can 
hardly  be  supported  on  grooinds  of  reason  or  law  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  is  done  by  governments  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  no  mandate.  But  I  do  not  think  the  principles 
which  often  apply,  apply  in  this  case. 

"  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  a  system  of  government  by 
delegation.  Our  governments  are  not  elected  to  do  specific 
things,  that  is  not  the  nature  of  our  constitution.  We  are 
elected  under  a  very  wide  system  of  parliamentary  responsi- 
bility, and  great  discretion  is  vested  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  in  the  government,  which  is  the  executive  committee 
of  tihe  house  of  commons,  in  connection  with  the  transaction 
of  new  business,  business  which  was  not  discussed  when 
they  were  before  these  electors.  They  may  do  a  great  many 
things  that  were  not  discussed  W'hen  they  were  before  the 
electors,  but  they  may  not  constitutionally  or  properly  do 
everything,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  fiscal  policy 
of  a  country  .has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  and  settled,  dis- 
cusisied,  diebated  and  approved  in  the  year  19'00,  discussed, 
debated  and  approved  in  the  year  190'4,  discussed,  delbated 
and  approved  in  the  year  1'90'8,  that  there,  is  no  constitutional 
warrant  for  the  members  of  the  goivernment  reversing  that 
policy  radically  without  any  consultation,  and  practically  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  people.  (Cheers.) 

Not  a  Constitutional  Course. 

"  There  is  a  discretion  vested  in  the  government,  there 
is  a  discretion  vested  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  discretion  that 
is  exercisable  by  those  who  occupy  important  positions  under 
our  form  of  government  is  not  an  arbitrary  personal  discre- 
tion, it  is  a  constitutional  discretion,  which  must  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  we  represent.  I  want 
to  say,  and  to  say  it,  not,  as  I  said,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  makimg  another  point  against  my  honoratole  friend,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  I  .do  not  believe,  s.peaking  from  my  own 
experien.ce  and  from  the  experience  of  many  .m.en.  with  whom 
I  have  met  in  various  walks  oif  life,  largely  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  I  .do  not  believe  that  in  the  recent  history  of 
Canada  anything  has  happened  whicih  has  given  to  the  think- 
ing people  of  Canada  so  painful  and  so  sudiden  a  shock  as  the 
sudden  realization  that  the  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who  by 
reason  of  their  ability,  their  years  of  service  and  their  high 
position  in  theiir  party,  are  ini  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
dominant  political  party,  can  suddenly,  of  their  own  motion, 
without  discussion,  without  detoate,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  country,  commit  the  country  to  a  radical  change  of 
fiscal  policy.    That  is  not,  il  am  bound  to  say,  the  doctrine 
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HAV£  SPOKEN  AGAINST  RECIPROCITY 


MR.  CHARLES  R.  HOSMER 

"Everyone  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  is  prosperous  and  contented. 
There  is  insufficient  labor  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  railways  and  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  Dominion.  Our 
towns  and  cities  are  going-  ahead  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  credit  of  our 
Dominion,  our  provinces  and  our  muni- 
cipalities is,  without  exception,  of  the 
best  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  Why  not  let  well  enough 
alone?" 


MR.  E.  D.  SMITH 

Mr.  Smith,  a  spokesman  of  the  thou- 
sand fruit  growers  from  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  who  waited  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  urged  that  their  industry  be 
not  injured,  made  out  a  strong  case  for 
the  small  farmers,  the  owners  of  a  few 
acres  who,  by  intensive  or  specialized 
culture,  increased  the  country's  pro- 
ductiveness and  wealth. 


MR.  J.  W.  FLAVELLE 

"The  policy  of  a  wider  market  has  lived 
long  at  Ottawa,  but  it  is  a  steady  mar- 
ket, taken  continuously,  that  is  valu- 
able. It  is  interprovincial  trade  that  .'s 
wanted  in  Canada.  We  want  the  op- 
portunity to  trade  where  we  wish;  we 
must  have  friendly  relations  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  South,  because  we 
have  so  many  things  in  common,  but 
we  have  been  served  with  notice,  not 
once  nor  twice,  but  many  times,  that 
the  international  boundary  is  a  real 
thing." 


oi  constitutional  government  as  I  was  taught  it  in  the  Liberal 
party,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  oould  be  iposaiibly  a  more 
dajngerous  innovation. 

Entire  Change  in  Fiscal  Policy. 

"  Sir,  Tvlhiat  we  are  aslced  to  do  in  tbese  resolutions  is  to 
reverse  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  although  there  'has  'been  very  liittle  dis- 
cussion on  the  P'O'int,  w'hait  is  the  policy  which  we  are  asked 
to  reverse,  and  wihy  we  are  asked  to  reverse  it.  The  policy 
was  adopted  in  1897,  after  the  election  which  resulted  in 
the  rigihit  hon.  the  present  leader  oi  the  gcvernment  taking 
ofHce.  That  tariff  was  described  'by  its  friends,  o'f  which  I 
was  and  am  one,  as  having  first  for  it®  most  outstanding 
feature,  the  British  preference,  and,  second,  a  readjustment 
of  duties  largely  reducing  the  charges  upon  articles  com- 
monly used  by  the  farming  oommun'ity,  anid  thirdly,  a  S'Ub- 
st'antial  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacturers. 

"  Niow,  it  may  frankly  be  said  that  the  system  of  protec- 
tion was  continued  by  that  tariff,  of  that  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt,  and  it  must  further  be  said  quite  frankly,  and 
we  can  say  it  without  disturbing  ourselves  particularly  at 
this  distance  of  tiime,  that  the  tariff  Oif  1897  did  not  fully 
implement  a'll  the  promises  or  ithe  snggestion's  wlhich  we,  tihe 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  had  made,  in  regard  to  our 
future  policy  when  we  were  in  opposition. 

Applied  to  People  in  1900. 

"  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  policy  wtoich  we  set  forth  in 
the  tariff  of  1897  was  deliberately  adopted,  all  these  matters 
were  canvassed  and  considered  before  we  adopte'd  it.  We 
found,  as  people  generally  find  when  they  take  office,  that 


there  were  some  things  that  they  could  niot  do  that  they 
thought  they  oould  do,  that  ithey  co'Uid  not  <ia  'something  that 
they  intended  to  do,  that  would  ido  harm  to  some  people  and 
would  not  do  any  goio'd  to  anybody,  and  so  there  'were  many 
things  that  perhaps  imight  have  been  expecteid  that  were  not 
done;  but  the  tariff  of  1897  was  deliberately  adopted  after 
full  anid  careful  consideration;  we  went  to  the  country  in 
190'0  upon  that  tariff  and  submitted  it  ito  the  jud'gment  of 
the  people  wtoo  had  put  us  in  office.  We  were  open  to  attack 
then  on  the  ground  that  we  bad  not  fully  carried  out  our 
pledges,  both  by  our  opponents  and  by  our  political  friends, 
and  speaking  for  myself  as  having  conducted  largely  the  dis- 
cussion on  behalf  of  the  government  in  a  very  large  section 
of  the  'Country,  which  was  committed  to  my  charge,  I  say  that 
no  phase  of  that  subject  was  left  untoudhed;  it  was  dis- 
cussed and  rediscussed  at  every  campaign  meeting  that  was 
held.  We  placed  the  matter  before  the  people,  we  explained 
the  reasons  of  the  actions  we  had  taken,  we  submitted  those 
reasons  to  the  people,  we  submitted  ourselves  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  the  result  was  that  their  jmdgme'nt  up-heild  us 
and  that  the  tariff  was  improved. 

A  Safe  Policy. 

"  It  was  my  opinion  then,  w'hatever  that  opinion  m'ight 
have  been  worth — little  or  much — tihat  it  was  the  best  tariff 
that  we  could  adopt.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  only  an  opinion, 
but  as  time  has  gone  on  and  that  tariff  policy  !has  been 
practically  unchanged  in  any  very  important  particular  since 
1897,  I  bave  become  thoroughly  and  completely  convinced  that 
the  tariff  policy  which  we  adopted  at  that  time,  'which  em- 
braced the  principle  of  moderate  protection,  app'licable  to 
all  classes  of  the  comimunity,  is  the  best  policy  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  can  adopt,  a  policy  that  it  will  be  most 
unsafe  and  most  unwise  to  rad'ically  change. 
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"One  feature,  an  e'specially  important  feature  of  that  policy, 
was  the  British  preference.  T'he  BritLsih  preference  has  been 
discussed  a  great  deal.  Some  of  our  friends  from  tihe  opposite 
side  of  t'he  house  have  sought  to  minimize  its  effects,  because 
we  iwere  touying  largely  from  ithe  United  States,  but  I  do 
not  think  itihat  that  argument  is  a  good  or  a  sounid  argument. 
The  imports  from  Great  Britain  under  the  British  preference 
have  grown  from  twenty-nine  million  odd  in  IS®?  to  ninety- 
five  millions  in  191-0;  the  increase  has  been  320  per  cent., 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  argumemt  that  that  preference  is 
an  effective  preference,  to  say  that  for  other  and  very  spedial 
reasioms  we  are  importing  large  quantities  of  goods  from  the 
United  iStates  for  ithe  benefit  largely  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Britisli  Preference. 

"The  British  preference  is  a  substantial  preference.  It  is 
suggested  that  it  is  likely  to  toe  substantially  increased,  and 
on  that  point,  while  I  am  dealing  with  the  general  question 
of  policy,  I  desire  to  express  miyself  iclearly  and  fully.  Nobody 
was  a  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of  British  preference  when 
it  was  adopted  than  I  was,  but  I  think  there  are  llimits  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  go  even  in  cutting  the  "tariff  of  Canada 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  as-  against 
the  maniufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  I  would  support  a 
siubstanitial  increase  in  the  Britisih  preference,  made,  as  I 
understand  it,  at  the  expense  of  deserving  Canadian  indus- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  putting  back  into  the  hands-  of 
Great  Britaiin  trade  which  we  take  away  by  this  arrangement, 
and  give  to  the  United  States.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  sound  business  wisdom  in  that  operation.  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  possible  ground  for  taking  such  steps  as 
will  result  in  the  Closing  up  of  Canadian  factories  doing 
business  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  so  long  as  they  are  furn- 
isihing  their  goods  to  the  people  of  this  country  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Canada  Prosperous. 

"  What  ih&ve  been  the  results  of  the  policy  which  we  are 
following?  The  figures  which  Indicate  the  great  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Canada  have  been  quoted  in  this  house 
ad  nauseam.  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  We  know  how 
the  population  has  grown;  we  know  how  the  revenue  ihas 
grown;  we  know  how  foreign  trade  has  grown;  we  know 
how  the  deposits  in  the  banks  have  grown.  We  know  that 
in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  prospered  more  abundantly  than  any  other  country  on 
tJhe  face  of  the  earth. 

"We  know  this,  further,  that,  man  for  man,  the  body  of 
the  people  -of  Canada  are  better  off  than  any  other  p-opulation 
of  similar  numbers  that  we  can  point  to.  Our  farmers  are 
prosperous,  our  laborers  are  well  paid,  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment in  Canada,  which  is  almost  an  unknown  thing  in  any 
country  of  the  extent  and  population  of  ours,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  poverty  except  what  is  due  to  -drink,  vice,  sickness 
or  otiier  causes  which  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  We  are  receiving  an  en-ormous  immi- 
gration. There  is  a  demand  for  every  man  w-ho  -comes-  in 
the  shape  of  a  laborer,  anid  still  an  insistenft  demand  for 
more  labor;  and  there  is  a  rapid  development  of  our  res-ources. 
(Applause.) 

"  And  there  is  o-ne  other  thing  which  is  of  the  utmost 
imiportance  in  the  consiideration  of  our  business  position,  and 
that  is  the  enorm-ous  -growth  of  the  -home  market,  which  has 
teen  built  up  in  Canada  during  the  last  ten  -or  twelve  years, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  counts  m-ore  than  anything  else 


for  the  steadiness  of  prices  which  our  farmers  are  receiving 
for  their  pro-ducts. 

A  Sound  Prosperity. 

"  Now,  is  -this  prosperity  that  we  are  en-joying  a  sound 
prosperity?  Very  often,  the  charge  is  made,  w-hen  a  oountry 
is  prosperous;,  that  its  prosperity  is  unsound,  that  it  -is  a  hot- 
house -growth;  and  that  -charge  is  alm-ost  always  made  if  the 
country  is  working  under  a  proteotive  system.  It  is  gen- 
erally true,  if  the  protection  is  excessive,  or  not  properly 
adapted  to  the  w-ants  of  the  community.  It  is  p-o-s-s-ible,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  an  exhaustive  enquiry  has  been  made 
of  an  economic  character  under  the  -direction  of  one  -of  the 
members  of  the  government,  to-  collect  a  few  facts  which 
show  conclusively  what  our  position  in  that  respect  is. 
A  volume  has  been  issued  under  the  di-rection  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  miniister  of  1-atoor,  -dealing  with  the  subject  of  -whole- 
sale prices,  which  work  I  regard  as  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able contriibution  to  the  economic  literature  -of  Canada  that  I 
know  of.  That  volume,  setting  forth  the  statistics  in  relation 
to  wholesale  prices,  ena-biles  us  to  "give  accurately  the  move- 
ment -of  prices  which  affect  the  well  being  of  the  various 
class-es  of  the  community.  In  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  minister  of  labor  and  his  expert  assistants  too-k 
as  the  basis  for  comparison  the  -decade  which  runs  from 
1890  to  1899.  I  find  by  this  report  that,  in  the  year  1909,  the 
priices  -of  the  -commodities  to  which  I  shall  refer  have  risen 
by  the  amounts  which  I  shall  give,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  decade  from  189-0-  to  1899'. 

Convincing  Facts. 

"Grain  and  fodder,  including  thirteen  selected  -standard 
commodities,  have  risen  in  value  49.-9  per  cent. 

"  Cattle  and  cattle  products,  hogs  and  hog  products,  sheep 

Has  Spoken  A|>ainst  Reciprocity 


SIR  GEO.  W.  ROSS 

"What  would  British  capitalists  who  invested  their  millions 
in  these  enterprises  think  of  Canadians  who  for  the  petty  advan- 
tage of  an  interchang-e  of  natural  products  would  prejudice  in- 
vestments which  have  proved  to  be  of  untold  advantage  to  Can- 
ada? These  are  not  speculative  dangers.  We  are  told  by  a 
flnancier  of  Boston  what  will  happen.  Is  this  the  fate  which  a 
sensible  people  should  desire?  Are  Canadians  prepared  to  accept  ^ 
all  these  consequences  as  a  matter  of  course?" 
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and  sheep  products,  iomil  and  turkeys  have  risen  4i8.6  per  cent. 

"  Dairy  products  ihave  risen  33  per  cent. 

"  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  let  us  make  a  differ- 
ent division. 

"'Crude  farm  products  have  risen  37.3  peir  cent.;  and 
manufactured  farm  products  have  risen  34.1  per  cent.,  or  an 
average  for  crude  and  manufactured  farm  products  of  36.7 
per  cent. 

"  This  is  what  the  farmer  sells. 

"  Now,  consider  what  he  touys.  He  buys  imported  foods, 
woiollen  goodSi,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  metals  and  imple- 
ments. The  average  increases  of  these  commodities  are  as 
follows: 

"  Imported  foods,  decrease  4  per  cent. 

"  Woollen  goods,  increased  23.3  per  cent. 

"  Cotton  gooids,  inicreased  26  per  cent. 

"  Booits  and  shoes,  increased  26  per  cent. 

"  Metals  and  implements,  increased  2.4  per  cent. 

"  An  average  for  all  these  of  14.3  per  cent. 

"Thus  we  see  ttoat  the  staple  lines  of  goods  whiieh  account 
for  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  average  farmer's  expense 
have  increased  14.3  per  cent.,  while  the  goods  which  (he  sells 
have  increased  35.7  per  cenit. 

Not  Living  at  Expense  of  Farmer. 

"  There  you  have  an  absolutely  conclusive  demonstration 
of  the  position  of  the  two  classes  of  the  community.  There  you 
have  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  urban  commiunity  is  not 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  but  the  farmer  himself 
is  getting  more  than  his  share  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  community. 

"  So  then,  iwe  have  prosperity,  soundness  and — what  else? 
Independence;  and  independence  for  everythinig  we  raise  and 
everything  we  sell.  (Cheers.)  The  local  market  of  Canada 
takes  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  eveirything  raised  in  Canada 
by  our  farming  population.  Where  do  we  send  the  rest?  We 
send  it  to  the  great,  free,  open  market  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  nothing  but  our  own  foolishness  can  possibly 
exclude  us.  So,  we  have  prosperity,  soundness  and  absolute 
independence  in  our  markets. 

"  Now,  the  proposition  is  made  that  we  revolutionize  the 
fiscal  policy  under  which  these  results  have  been  attained. 
And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  proposed  revolution  in 
our  fiscal  policy?  I  do  not  intend  to  overstate  it,  or  to  say 
anything  which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  overstating  it. 
But  I  am  surely  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  there  will 
be  very  great  dislocation  and  disturbance  of  business,  that 
there  will  toe  individuals  who  will  suffer  very  great  loss,  and 
that  even  if  these  individuals  succeed  in  rectifying  their 
position,  still,  the  disturbance  for  considerable  portions  of 
the  oommnnity  will  be  of  a  very  serious  character. 


Effects  Will  be  Serious. 

"As  to  the  general  progress  of  Canada,  the  production 
of  Canada  is  so  enormous,  the  immigration  comling  in  so 
great,  the  impetus  we  have  received  so  strong,  the  develop- 
ment of  iour  resources  so  rapiid,  that  no  possible  mistake  of 
fiscal  policy  can  prevent  this  country  making  enormous  pro- 
gress in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  will  be  serious. 
Let  me  enumei-ate  what  I  think  will  be  a  few  lOf  these  effects. 

"  Some  indnstries  will  be  destroyed — there  cam  be  no  doubt 
*  about  that.  What  reason  can  be  given  for  drawing  your 
pen  throug'h  an  item  of  the  tariff  and  shutting  up  an  industry 
which  is  not  accused  of  combining  as  against  consumers,  whidh 
is  not  accused  of  charging  illicit  prices,  or  of  any  other  evils? 
'  What  reason  there  can  be  for  selecting  that  industry  and 
^  wiping  it  out  of  existence,  I  do  not  see.  (Cheers.)  1  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  'does  not  appeal  to  my  common  sense. 

Will  Kill  Packing  Industry. 

"  I  think  that  the  meat-packing  industry  of  this  country 
will  be  destroyed.  I  have  given  that  subject  considerable 
consideration.  I  thought  when  I  saw  and  read  carefully  the 
memorial  of  the  packers  that  the  meat-packing  industry  would 
be  injnred,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  now  that  if  this  treaty 
goes  into  effect  and  continues  in  effect  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  big  packing  industry  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
be  wiped  out.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  the  meat-packing 
\  industry  standing  against  the  beef  trust  of  the  United  States 
than  there  would  be  of  my  standing  up  against  this  building 
if  it  fell  upon  me.  That  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
the  meat-packers  will  be  put. 

"  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers.  They  will  be  "injured.  Their  case  has  been  stated 
by  men  who  know  vastly  more  about  it  than  I  do.  But  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  friends  in  the  government  to  the 
fact  that  my  hon.  friend  from  yale-Oariboo  (Mr.  OBurrell) 
made  before  this  house  a  full  and  careful  presentation  of 
the  case  of  the  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  growers,  and  no 
fairei',  no  better,  no  fuller  case  was  ever  presented  to  this 
house  while  I  have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  no  answer  of 
any  kind  has  been  attempted  in  connection  with  that  subject. 
You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  support  this  proposition.  Surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  the  intelligence  to  hear  a  case  of 
that  kind  presented  and  no  answer  made,  I  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  answer  can  be  made.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Case  of  Quaker  Oats. 

"  There  will  be  other  large  industries  affected.  There  is 
I  an  enormous  industry  in  existence  in  the  Town  of  Peterboro, 
I  the  Quaker  Oats  establishment.  The  president  of  the  company 
0  has  given  an  interview,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
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T^ncle  Sam  —  "I'd  Like  to  Trade  But  I  Can't 
Unless  the  Senate  Lets  Me." 
— From  The  Tribune,  Chicago. 


Uncle  Sam—"  You  Furnish  the  Raw  Material, 
Johnnie,  and  I'll  Furnish  the  Eagle." 
— ^From  The  News,  Toronto. 
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have  tlie  interview  verifled,  because  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  proceed  upon  what  we  see  in  ithe  newspapers,  with  all 
due  regard  to  my  jiournalistic  friends.  I  have  taken  the 
trouible  to  verify  that  interview,  and  speakiing  on  behalf  of 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  whicih  is  one  of  the  very  largest 
factories  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
farm  produce  in  Canada,  consuming,  I  ibelieve — I  speak  sub- 
ject to  correction — forty  carloads  lof  farm  produce  per  day, 
this  'institution  manufactures  in  the  town  of  Peterhoro  largely 
for  export,  and  is  the  best  possible  kind  of  factory  for  us  to 
have.  It  takes  the  farm  produce,  it  grinds  it  up,  ships  it  to 
foreign  countries,  collects  the  money,  brings  it  back  and 
it  goes  into  circulation.  "We  can  have  no  'better  indnstry 
for  a  farming  community  than  the  Quaker  Oats  industry  of 
,  Peterboro.  Now  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  husiness  of  this 
^  '  establishment  is  done  by  export.  The  president  of  the 
^  Company  says  that  under  the  conditions  that  will  exist  under 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
and  economical  for  them  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
for  export.  Their  operations  in  Peterboro,  therefore,  will 
be  curtailed  sixty,  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.,  with  the  result 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  lose  acoordiingly. 

Au  Unprejudiced  Witness. 

"  Now  I  do  not  at  all  profess  to  be  able  to  express  an 
intelligent  opinion  respecting  the  business  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  but  I  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  these 
people  are  not  Canadian  manufacturers  kicking  atoout  the 
duty  being  taken  off  wihen  they  are  manufacturing  for  the 
h-ome  market.  It  is  easy  to  understand  wihy  a  manufacturer 
■would  object  to  a  change  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  Company  saying  that  this  agreement  is 
l^against  them,  for  it  is  not.  They  are  not  unfriendly  to  the 
^  United  States,  and  they  are  not  unfriendly  to  us  in  Canada, 
and  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  not  accept 
their  statement  as  being  given  in  good  faith.  (Loud  applause.) 
"  Will  this  proposition  assist  in  transferring  American 

^  capital  to  the  construction  of  factories,  wihich  has  been  going 
on  in  Canada  for  several  years  past  at  a  very  rapid  rate? 

\,  Surely  we  cannot  conclude  that  it  will.  These  factories  have 
been  established  because  it  was  thought  that  the  fiscal  policy 
of  Canada  was  settled,  that  we  had  settled  down  to  a  definite 
fiscal  policy,  and  people  come  along  and  build  factories  here 
-  and  build  factories  there,  thinking  they  were  perfectly  safe. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  those  wbo  are  engaged  in  putting  up 
factories  will  continue  and  complete  their  work;  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  else.    But  is  it  reasonable  that  many 

1 1  business  men  with  money  to  invest  in  factories  will  readily 
decide  to  do  so  unless  they  get  some  definite  assurance  that 
what  has  happened  in  this  particular  case  is  not  going  to 
happen  again?  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  get  the  assur- 
ance. I  do  not  see  Ihow  it  will  be  possible  for  parliament 
to  prove  tlhat  what  has  been  done  in  tUis  case  will  not  be 
done  in  every  case  in  wbich  ministers  may  with  the  best 
motives  see  fit  to  do  it.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Question  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

"  Take  the  question  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  Province  lof  Quebec  have  decided  in  their 
wisdom  that  it  is  a  good  and  patriotic  policy  for  them  to 
insist  upon  their  pulp  being  manufactured  at  home.  I  am 
aware  that  some  gentlemen,  who  are  of  estimable  character 
and  good  information,  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many  people  in  Canada 
who  would  agree  with  them.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  policy, 
no  item  of  policy  which  has  been  followed  by  any  of  the 
governments  of  Canada  of  late  years  wihich  has  met  with 
more  universal  approval  than  the  action  of  the  government 


^  of  Ontario  and  later  of  the  government  of  Quebec  in  deciding^ 
^    upon  the  conservation  of  their  resources  by  securing  the 
^  largest  possible  revenue  and  benefit  from  the  various  resources, 
^which  they  possess.    (Loud  applause). 

"  Well,  that  was  the  position.  It  is  known  of  all  men 
that  the  United  States  people  would  like  to  get  cheaper  paiper,. 
made  from  Canadian  pulpwood.  Now,  if  there  was  anything 
that  was  perfectly  clear  in  connection  with  our  tariff  rela- 
tions with  the  United  StateB,  and  if  there  was  anything 
perfectly  clear  in  connection  with  the  paper  and  pulp  ques- 
tion, it  was  that  all  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  to  do  was 
to  sit  down  and  wait,  and  leave  the  question  severely  alone. 
That  obviously  was  all  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

A  Bonus  on  Abrogation. 

"  We  have  not  done  that.  We  find  this  clause  introduced 
into  the  treaty.  What  does  it  say?  If  it  means  wihat  our 
negotiators  intended  it  to  mean,  then  it  means  this,  that  there 
is  a  bonus  put  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  regulations  which 
the  Proivince  of  Quebec  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  made 
(Opposition  applause).  It  does  not  mean  that  the  regulations 
are  abrogated,  because  this  Parliament  has  no  power  tO' 
abrogate  them;  but  it  means  that  we  put  a  bonus  upon  their 
abrogation,  and  that  is  the  worst  possible  thing  that  we  can  do. 

"  Now,  take  this  question  of  our  perishable'  products  that 
we  send  to  Great  Britain.  My  hon.  friend  from  East  Grey 
(Mr.  Sproule)  dealt  with  that.  He  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Pisher),  wlho,  I  understand,  is  to  follow  me,  is  more  familiar 
with  it  perhaps  than  any  man  in  the  bouse.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  years  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for 
our  perishable  products.  The  country  went  to  work  and 
educated'  the  farmers  to  prepare  their  products  for  the  British 
market,  instituted  cold  storage,  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, upon  steamships,  induced  the  steamship  companies: 
to  put  them  in,  provided  for  collections  in  Great  Britain  and 
did  everytbing  possible  at  great  labor,  trouble  and  expense,.  ^ 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  markets  for  tbese  products  in  Great 
Britain. 

Throwing  Away  Work  of  Tears. 

"  We  succeeded — the  country  succeeded  entirely.  We  are 
sending  those  products  to  Great  Britain  now,  to  a  great,  stable, 
safe,  free  market,  from  w'hicb  we  have  never  been  excluded, 
a  market  in  which  we  are  finding  fresh  extensions  and  fresli 
points  of  advantage  every  year.  What  do  we  propose  to  do? 
We  propose  to  sbip  our  stuff  to  the  United  States  instead  and 
to  throw  away  all  the  advantage  of  all  the  work  that  we  have 
done.  The  wbole  of  the  cold  storage  facilities  upon  the 
steamiships  crossing  the  Atlantic  provided  in  past  years,  I 
to  break  down  the  business  connections  we  bave  made,  to 
allow  our  competitors  to  go  in  and  take  that  market,  buttress 
it  around  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  never  get  into  it  again, 
and  put  ourselves  in  dependence  upon  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  How  long  will  it  remain  open?  Nobody 
knows.    It  may  be  five  years.    Nobody  knows. 

"A  year  ago  the  United  ©tates  were  brandishing  a  club 
over  our  heads  and  threatening  to  impose  the  surtax  upon 
our  goods — only  one  short  year  ago.  Now  they  say  that  the 
United  iStates  is  friendly.  Well,  perhaps  it  is.  Wihat  will 
it  be  in  a  year  from  now?  Does  anybody  kniow?  Nobody 
knows.  The  United  States  is  at  the  present  time,  I  am  told,  \ 
abrogating  the  Blaine  treaties  of  reciprocity  which  were  made 
with  the  Latin  republics  a  few  years  ago  without  even  ^-.he  \] 
courtesy  of  negotiation  or  a  discussion  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  abrogation  of  those  treaties.  , 
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Putting  Our  Head  in  a  Noose. 

"Hoiw  mucli  better  will  our  position  be  at  any  time  when 
an  occasion  for  irritation  may  arise?  There  are  dozens  of 
things  which  mig'ht  .happen  w'Mch  wo>uld  cause  irritation 
between  the  United  States,  'Canada  and  Great  Britain  I  could 
mention  to  my  right  hon.  friends  who  lead  the  government, 
if  I  desired  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
matter  within  everybody's  knowledge — some  things  that  might 
cause  irritation  between  the  United  iStates,  'Great  Britain  or 
Canada,  not  serious  enough  to  liave  important  international 
consequences,  but  serious  enough  to  make  it  very  easy  for 
a  political  party  in  the  United  States  to  court  popularity  by 
doing  something  wiMch  migiht  toe  of  an  unfriendly  character 
to  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Then,  when  O'Ur  market  is 
closed,  wihen  we  shut  our  eyes  out  from  Great  Britain,  wihat 
is  the  position?  Sir,  we  are  putting  our  Ihead  into  a  noose. 
^  ( Loud  applause ) . 

"Now,  what  are  the  compensations?  It  is  said  that  the 
farmers  will  ihave  better  prices.  And  that  they  will  have 
better  markets.  It  is  very  difficult  for  'a  private  individual 
to  make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  prices.  He  can  only 
be  expected  to  go  into  a  limited  number  of  Siubjeicts,  and  his 
information  must  necessarily  be  limited.  I  have  before  me 
the  result  of  such  information  as  I  could  obtain  of  the  prices 
of  the  various  staples  which  the  farmers  of  Canada  sell  in  the 
open  markets.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into 
any  considerable  number  of  details,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
few  of  the  conclusions  iwhicli  appear  to  be  absolutely  estab- 
lished by  the  facts. 

An  Important  Product. 

"  First,  I  will  take  hio-gs,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  Province  of  Ointario.  The  average  price  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  Quelbec  is  better  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States;  as  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  the  prices 
are  variable,  and  as  far  as  eggs  are  concerned,  the  prices 
of  the  toetter  grades  are  higher,  and  of  the  other  grades,  lower. 
It  is  said  that  tihe  market  for  lamibs  will  be  good  if  we  get 
reciprocity  with  the  United  .States.  From  December  1  up  to 
the  present  time  lamtos  have  been  cheaper  in  Chicago  than 
in  Ontario. 

"  The  best  creamery  butter  sells  at  a  higher  price  in  the 
United  States,  but  all  the  lower  grades  are  oheaper,  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  clear  from  an  investigation  of  the  market 
conditions  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
we  shall  lose  our  local  market  for  butter  and  eggs,  in  the 
case  of  eggs  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  butter 
to  countries  like  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and,  possibly,  Aus- 
tralia. While  we  may  get  some  adtvantage  by  sellimg  a  small 
portion  of  the  higher  grade  of  the  product  to  the  United 
States,  we  shall  lose  upon  a  great  portion  of  the  lower  grade, 
wihioh,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  product.  In  poultry,  the  higher  grades  will  be  higher 
and  the  lower  grades  will  be  lower.  Hay  is  the  one  product 
that  is  substantially  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada.    Barley  is  higher  and  oats  lower. 

IVo  Advantage  to  Farmers. 

"  Looking  over  the  wliole  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  figure 
out  any  general  and  specific  iadvantage  to  the  farmer  in 
getting  these  markets,  even  if  we  take  prices  as  they  are, 
without  having  any  reference  to  the  general  effect  upon  the 
relations  of  the  market  which  may  take  place  in  other  ways. 
As  to  the  quantity,  everyibcdy  knows  that  there  is  a  perfectly 
good  market  for  all  that  our  farms  produce.  There  is  no 
glut  in  the  market  of  Canada  if  the  produce  is  reasonably 
prepared,  and  if  it  is  no't  reasonably  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket, then  the  United  States  market  will  toe  of  no  assistance 
to  the  man  who  allows  iMmself  to  toe  in  that  position. 


"Then  there  are  several  general  features  of  the  case 
which  require  to  be  considered.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
conclusion  which  you  cannot  possibly  escape:  Under  this 
arrangement,  wMch  means  free  trade  in  farm  products,  the 
markets  for  farm  prod'uce  will  toe  absolutely  dominated  toy 
the  United  States  and  favored  nation  countries.  There  can 
toe  no  possible  question  about  that.  The  meat  packing  indus- 
try will  toe  destroyed..  What  is  happening  in  some  other 
places?  I  have  taken  a  clipping  from  The  Ottatva  Citizen 
of  February  25,  which  has  since  been  .confirmed  toy  other 
dn'formation.  It  is  not  a  political  article,  tout  a  Canadian 
Press  despatch." 

Mr.  .Sifton  then  read  the  despatch,  wtoich  referred  to  the 
effort  toy  parliament  to  exclude  the  United  States  meat  trust 
from  Australia. 

The  Case  of  Australia. 

"  The  meat  trust  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  so 
sinister  in  its  operations  that  the  government  .of  the  common- 
wealth has  to  take  the  field  against  it,  and  we  are  here  taking 
down  the  harriers  and.  Inviting  it,  to  come  in  and  dominate 
the  market  of  Canada.  That  trust  will  oppress  o.ur  farmers, 
it  is  mot  a  ito.en.e.ficent  .institution;  it  is  not  .a  philanthropic 
institution;  and  wiien  it  dominates  the  market — we  will  say 
of  Ontario — ^and  any  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
house  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  finds  that  the  farmers 
of  his  constituency  are  not  getting  fairly  treated  in  the  matter 
of  prices,  may  I  ask  what  that  gentleman  will  do?  May  I 
ask  what  his  remedy  will  toe?  Miay  I  ask  how  he  is  going 
to  apply  that  remedy,  if  ihe  has  any?  I  do  not  kno'w  what 
the  remedy  will  toe.  The  head  .office  .of  our  trust  will  be  in 
Chicago  or  New  York;  it  will  toe  outside  of  our  jurisdiction, 
and  there  is  only  one  thing  we  could  .do,  just  one  thing — we 
could  put  the  duty  hack  where  it  is  now  and  start  all  over 
again  to  build  up  the  local  industries  which  we  are  helping 
to  destroy. 

A  Dangerous  Tendency. 

"  The  whole  tendency  of  this  arrangement  is  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  adapt  ihis  raw  produce  to  the  United  States 
market.  The  whole  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  the  bypro- 
diucts,  which  are  so  essential  for  intensive  farming;  the  whole 
tendency  is  to  break  down  the  system  of  interrelated  indus- 
tries, which  makes  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces..  Under  that  system,  Mr. 
Chairman,  brought  about  toy  the  policy  which  my  hon.  friends 
upon  the  treasury  benches  pursued  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
the  .great  Province  of  Ontario  raised  $2.50','0'0O','0.0'0'  worth  of 
farm  produce  last  year,  and  nobo.dy  heard  that  there  was  no 
market  for  any  of  that  produce. 

"  Take  the  Province  of  Quebec — ^my  lion,  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  going  to  follow  me,  I  believe,  and 
he  of  course  knows  infinitely  more  about  farming  in  the 
Province  of  Quetoec  than  I  do — ^tout  I  am  going  to  .ask  him 
to  address  ihimself  to  one  question  in  .connection  with  this 
agreement,  toecause  I  have  not  toeen  atole  to  get  any  light 
on  it  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  if  there  is  any  light  to  be 
thrown  on  it,  I  would  like  to  get  it.  The  Province  .of  Quetoec 
has  toright  prospects  .before  it  at  the  present  time.  Our 
tramsportation  system  is  growing  .so  .enormously,  the  city 
of  Montreal  is  growing  so  enormously,  the  prospects  of  the 
.pulp  and  paper  industry  are  so  good,  .that  unquestionably  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  in  a  few  years  .there  will  toe  an 
enormo.us  home  .market — ^perhaps  the  largest  home  market  of 
any  province  in  the  Dominion. 
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A  Bonus  ou  Poor  Farmiug. 

"  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  not  vei-y  well  farmed  at  the 
present  time — there  is  good  farming  in  some  parts  of  it,  there 
is  poor  farming  in  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  moderate  farming 
in  other  portions  of  it.  The  agricultural  pro'hlem  lof  the 
Province  of  QuebC'C  is  to  induce  the  farmer  to  keep  his  hay 
at  home  and  to  follow  a  system  of  intensive  farming.  That 
is  the  agricultural  problem  of  tihe  Proivince  of  Quelbec.  Lately 
we  'had  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  of  AgricultTire 
of  Ontario  at  Quebec.  He  cam-e  there  at  my  special  request 
to  deliver  a  carefully-prepared  address  upon  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  dn  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
explaining  at  great  length  and  with  great  care  the  magni- 
ficent  system  of  agriculture,  education  and  improvement  which 
has  lately  developed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  the  result 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  latoorious  work,  wlhich  is  now 
approaohing  its  period  of  fruition  in  that  province,  and  begin- 
ning to  have  its  infliuence  felt.  (Hear,  hear).  We  wanted 
it  explained  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  we  had  it  explained, 
and  we  are  printing  thousands  of  copies  of  Mr.  James' 
address  in  the  French  language,  and  circulating  them  in 
the  Province  of  Qubec,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Province  of  Quehec  to  undertake  an  aggressive 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  What  happens? 
Oomes  along  the  treaty  and  puts  a  bonus  on  poor  farming, 
by  inducing  the  farmers  &f  the  Province  of  Quehec  to  ship 
their  raw  products  to  the  United  States,  and  deplete  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil. 

Premature  Conclusions. 

"  Take  the  prairlie  provinces — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  western 
provinces  who  think  that  this  treaty  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  tlhem.  I  have  before  seen  premature  oonclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  course  of  my  experience  of  twenty-three  years  in 
public  life,  during  which  I  have  had  an  experience  that  not 
many  memhers  of  the  house  have  had,  ibecause  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  to-day  in  this  honse  the  same  people 
who  elected  me  first  as  a  young  man  to  the  legislature  of 
Manito-ba,  and  in  the  legislature  or  in  this  parliament  I 
have  been  their  representative  ever  since.  During  that  time 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  questions  of  this  kind  come  up  as 
to  what  was  going  to  heneflt  the  farmer,  and  as  to  what 
would  be  in  his  interests,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  when  this 
question  conies  to  be  discussed,  that  the  farmers  of  the'  North- 
west will  he  impervious  to  reason  (applause),  and  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  when  they  get  the  case  put  hefore 
them. 

"It  was  first  said:  'Well,  hut  the  farmer  of  the  North- 
west is  going  to  get  more  for  his  wheat;  fhe  price  of  wheat 
south  of  the  line  in  Dakota  is  higher  than  it  is  in  Manitoha.' 
That  is  true.  It  is  a  little  higher,  it  always  or  nearly  always 
rules  a  little  higher,  and  they  said:  'If  the  farmer  can  get 
into  that  market,  he  will  get  more  for  his  wheat.' 

J.  J.  Hill's  Arguments. 

"Now  comes  along  Jas.  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  who  is  a  great  advocate  of  reciprocity 
and  a  very  fine  man,  and  in  a  way  a  friend  of  my  own; 
he  siays:  '.The  duty  does  not  make  any  difference.'  It  is 
true  the  Dakota  farmer  gets  a  little  more  for  his  wheat,  hut 
it  is  not  on  account  of  the  duty;  it  is  on  account  of  the 
local  circumstances.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hill  is  either 
right  or  he  is  wrong.  There  are  just  two  ways  to  loiok  at  it. 
If  he  is  right,  and  the  duty  does  not  make  any  difference, 
then  the  Manitoba  farmer  will  not  get  any  more  for  his 
wheat  when  the  duty  is  taken  off.    Tihat's  clear.    If  he  is 


wrong  and  the  duty  does  make  a  difference,  what  is  going 
to  happen?  So  soon  as  the  immense  exportable  surplus 
of  the  Canadian  wheat  floods  the  Dakota  market,  then  the 
Dakota  brand  of  wheat  goes  down  to  the  export  level, 
and  the  Dakota  man  gets  less,  hut  the  Manitoba  man  does 
not  get  any  more.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  it  has 
happened  already. 

"  Here  is  The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Fetoruary  16, 
and  as  everybody  knows,  The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  a 
most  reliahle  paper,  and  this  is  what  it  says,  speaking  of 
wheat : 

Quotes  "  New  York  Erening  Post." 

"  'As  the  matter  stands  now  values  are  off  24  cents  from 
the  season's  top.  The  range  of  May  wheat  this  season  has 
been  from.  $1.15  to  97-6.  cents,  the  highest  price  having  toeen 
made  November  4.  With  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  there 
would  he  l'3,0i0O,'0'0'0^  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  now  in  siight, 
which  would  be  available  for  moving  into  the  United  States, 
provided  it  is  needed.  This,  with  the  43,0'0'0,0'0i0  bushels  in 
■the  United  States  visible  supply,  would  make  56,0'0'0,0'OiO 
(bushels  availahle.  Part  of  the  Canadian  wheat  has  already 
been  hedged  by  sales  of  futures  in  the  different  markets, 
and  considering  the  drop  of  18  cents  in  the  month,  it  would 
seem  as  sthough  any  possible  effect  of  the  treaty  on  values 
had  been  largely  discounted.' 

" '  Of  course,  notoody  would  suggest  that  it  went  down 
all  of  18  cents  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  markets 
on  the  two  sides,  or  by  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  Dakota  price  and  the  export  price,  but  everyone  knows 
that  when  the  price  of  wheat  gets  a  shock  in  that  way  it 
keeps  on  going  down,  on  account  of  the  panic  in  the  market. 

"  '  There  is,  however,  another  factor  to  be  considered  in 
the  shape  of  the  surplus  of  li^M'0',WQ'  bushels  in  the  United 
States  that  must  he  taken  care  of.  This  means;  that  values 
must  go  to  the  export  level  at  which  liberal  disposition  of 
the  wheat  can  be  made.  With  the  adoption'  of  the  Canadian 
treaty  it  is  expected  that  the  price  will  be  kept  on  an  export 
level  most  of  the  time.'  " 

Continuing,  Mr.  iSifton  said:  "There  is  no  doubt  this 
is  the  position  so  far  as  the  price  of  wheat  is  concerned. 
I  say  here  that  I  .deliberately  give  it  as  my  opinion,  represent- 
ing a  constituency  of  Manitoba  farmers  and  having  represented 
them  for  twenty-three  years,  that  the  Manitoba  farmer  will 
get  less  for  his  wheat  in  the  long  run  as  the  result  of  this 
agreement. 

Keeping  Manitoba  Wheat  Pure. 

"  What  .have  we  been  trying  to  do  for  years  past  in  regard 
to  this  question  of  w-heat?  We  have  been  trying  to  keep  the 
wheat  of  the  Manitoba  farmer  pure.  We  had  an  Inspection 
Act — upstairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  here  we  labored  for 
weeks,  yes,  for  months,  to  get  that  Inspection  Act  into  good 
order,  so  that  the  wheat  might  be  properly  inspected  and 
properly  graded,  with  the  object  that  it  should  be  kept  pure 
and  placed  upon  the  English  market  lin  a  pure  condition. 
And  why?  Because  we  know  that  if  the  Canadian  wheat  is 
put  upon  the  English  market  in  a  pure  condition  it  will  bring 
an  average  of  from  three  to  four  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
higher  grades  more  than  any  .other  wheat  in  the  'World.  A  few 
years  ago  we  revised  the  Inspection  Act,  and  the  result  was 
that  our  wheat  was  put  upon  the  market  pure  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  somebody  found  out  hoiw  to  get  around  the  act 
and  the  'grades  began  to  go  off,  and  the  grades  have  been  off 
for  several  years  past,  and  the  farmers  have  been  complaining, 
and  properly  complaining,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  terminal  elevators. 
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"  These  terminal  elevator®  have  been  in  the  hands,  to  some 
extent,  of  men  who  are  themselves  buying  and  selling  grain 
and  handling  millions  of  busihels  of  other  people's  grain  -while 
they  were  buying  and  selling  the'ir  o-wn.  What  'happened? 
Grain  mixed  grades  have  gone  down,  and  the  faiimers  have 
lost  and  lost  very  heavily,  and  they  have  a  just  and  proper 
right  to  comiplain.    Now,  the  government  has  introduced  in 

^  the  senate  a  ibill  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  that  wheat,  and  I  iDelieve  that  government 
policy  Is  good,  and  if  the  commissiion  takes  c'harige  oif  this 
^  ibusiness  as  they  ought  to,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  they  should 
not  keep  control  of  tliat  iwheat.  And,  sir,  they  can  only  solve 
the  trouble  by  taking  control  of  the  elevators  first,  not  owning 
them,  but  controlling  and  inspecting  them  properly,  and  keep- 

\  ing  control  of  the  wheat  right  througih  until  it  gets  to 
Liverpool. 

It  Can  Be  Done. 

"  There  is  no  other  way,  it  is  not  difficult,  it  is  not  'half 
as  difficult  as  it  looks,  it  can  be  done  by  a  competent  com- 
mission of  men  without  any  trouble  at  all.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  if  that  is  done,  the  commission,  in  the  working  out  of 
the  system  by  which  they  can  do  that,  can  give  a  very  sub- 
stantial preference  to  the  Canadian  routes,  so  that  we  will 
get  advantages  in  that  way  as  well  and  they  can  give  advan- 
tages to  the  Canadian  routes,  without  it  costing  any  more  to 
get  the  wheat  to  Liverpool. 

"  Here  is  the  position  in  wMch  w^e  are.  If  we  keep  con- 
trol of  that  market  we  shall  :be  able  to  get  for  the  western 
farmer,  by  a  proper  system  of  handling,  a  better  price  t)han 
he  will  get  in  any  other  possible  way.  More  than  that,  with 
tlie  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  from  the  Canadian 
North-west,  we  will  in  a  sliort  time  be  in  such  a  position 
that  we  can  reasonably  ask  to  have  the  rates  substantially 
reduced  on  export  grain,  so  that  instead  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  getting  a  bonus  of  three  cents  a  'busihel  for  sending 
tlieir  wheat  'by  the  eastern  Canadian  channels,  as  was  tenta- 
tively suggested  'by  the  lion,  member  for  St.  Anne,  if  the 

^  inspection  and  the  transportation  matters  are  properly  handled 
by  the  commission  to  toe  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
fhe  question  of  the  freight  rate  is  dealt  with,  we  will  secure 

J  for  them  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  three  cents  a  busihel, 
but  six  or  seven  cents  a  bushel  more  than  they  get  in  any 
|_other  possible  way.  But  if  fhat  is  to  be  done,  you  must  keep 
control  of  the  trade  in  your  own  (hands,  otherwise  you  can  do 
nothing.    (Opposition  applause.) 

What  Would  Happen? 

"Now,  what  is  to  happen?  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friends 
of  the  government  have  thought  of  that  in  connection  with 
this  treaty?  The  grain  exchange  has  met  in  Winnipeg,  and 
has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Inspection  Act 
must  be  changed.  What  must  be  done  under  this  treaty? 
We  must  change  the  Inspection  Act,  and  we  must  make  the 
grades  the  same  as  the  American  grades;  that  is,  we  must 
permit  of  mixing,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  we  must 
hand  the  control  of  our  grain  market  over  to  Minneapolis. 
That  is  the  position.   To  get  a  better  price.   No.    (Hear,  hear.) 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  cattle,  and  there  is  the  one 
question  in  respect  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer 
will  get  the  benefit  under  this  agreement,  for  the  present 
at  least.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  market  for  the  second 
grade  of  cattle  in  the  prairie  provinces  is  a  poor  market  at 
the  present  time — why?  Because  it  is  a  new  country.  It 
^  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  country  was  sufficiently  settled 
'  to  have  a  sufficient  production  to  organize  this  business.  In 
fact,  we  have  hardly  got  to  that  point  yet.    The  result  is  that 


there  is  at  the  present  time  a  very  poor  market  for  cattle  in 
the  western  provinces. 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  for  throwing  the  country  away 
or  for  concluding  that  we  can  never  have  a  market.  That 
is  a  reason  for  taking  up  the  subject  and  dealing  with  it  in 
an  intelligent  way.  The  farmers'  delegation  which  came  here 
recently  said  to  the  government:  'We  wish  also  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  we  are  in;  we  leave  the  upportunity  open 
for  the  United  States  meat  interests  to  capture  and  control 
the  export  trade  from  our  country. 

A  Back  Yard  to  Cliicago. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  now?"  said  Mr.  Sifton.  "They 
will  capture  and  control  all  the  cattle  of  the  North-west — the 
very  last  hoof  will  be  controlled  from  Chicago.  What  I  say  is 
that  we  should  establish  the  chilled  meat  industry.  It  has 
been  done  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Rutherford  has 
reported  in  favor  of  it.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  government  doing  this,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  taking 
the  trouble,  when  you  have  a  country  like  the  North-west  of 
Canada.  We  could  afford  to  hire  ten  men  at  $10,000  a  month, 
rather  than  lose  this  business. 

"The  members  of  this  House  know  that  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
N  „  friend  of  the  North-west.  The  best  years  of  my  life  were 
given  to  the  settlement  of  that  country,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  feel  about  that  great  country  being  made  a  back  yard 
^  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  have  differed  with  my  friends  in  my 
own  constituency  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  many 
men  who  have  supported  me  for  years  who  differ  with  me  on 
this  subject;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  I  know 
as  much  or  more  about  it  than  they.  I  have  studied  these 
questions  all  my  life,  with  the  object  of  learning  the  way  in 
which  the  affairs  of  that  country  should  be  organized  as  to 
be  of  some  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  I  say  that  we  shall  have  duplicates  of  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  the  stock  yards  of  Chicago  in  our  own  North-west. 

Leads  to  Commercial  Union. 

"What  is  the  general  effect  of  this  treaty?  The  general 
effect  is  that  we  put  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  an  absolutely 
free  trade  basis  so  far  as  farm  products  are  concerned.  The 
farmers  of  Canada  are  on  a  free  trade  basis  for  wliat  they  sell 
and  on  a  protective  basis  for  what  they  buy — protection  for 
the  purchaser,  free  trade  for  the  seller.  Do  you  think  they 
are  likely  to  stand  that  for  any  length  of  time?  I  do  not.  I 
tell  you  that  if  you  have  had  delegations  from  the  North-west, 
you  will  have  them  again  if  this  treaty  goes  through.  After 
it  has  been  in  force  for  a  few  years,  I  venture  ro  say  that  there 
will  not  be  any  question  of  the  duty  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments or  on  any  other  goods,  for  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  all  those  duties  off,  and  have  practically  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

"As  men  of  common  sense,  let  us  apply  to  this  question  the 
same  business  rules  as  we  apply  to  any  other  business  matter. 
We  open  our  market  to  the  world.  Read  the  list  of  favored 
nations  along  with  the  United  States,  and  if  there  is  in  that 
vast  list  of  countries  of  production  anybody  who  can  raise 
any  of  the  commodities  included  in  this  list  cheaper  than 
it  is  in  the  Canadian  market  and  saleable  and  marketable, 
it  can  be  shipped  and  dumped  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  what  our  friends  in  the  government 
were  thinking  of.  (Cheers.) 

A  Monumental  Mistake. 

"  I  leave  this  question  of  markets  and  prices  and  record 
my  conviction  that  if  ever-  a  government  made  a  monumental 
mistake,  if  ever  a  government  got  in  wrong  on  a  subject  from 
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first  to  last,  my  friends  have  got  in-  wrong  on  this  subject. 
(Loud  and  long  applause.)  The  House  may  think  I  am  not 
in  earnest  about  it.  Sir,  I  would  not  break  away  from  the 
political  party  with  which  I  have  acted  for  22  or  23  years, 
practically  all  my  life,  if  I  were  not  in  earnest  about  it. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

^  "What  is  the  commonest  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  of  Canada?  We  hear  it  in  the  speeches  of  public  men, 
we  read  in  the  editorials  of  newspapers;  we  even  see  it  in 
the  compositions  of  our  school  boys^ — what  is  it?  Binding 
the  scattered  provinces  of  Canada  together.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  this  treaty  is  intended  to  bind  the  scattered  provinces 
of  Canada  together.  It  binds,  but  it  binds  the  other  way;  it 
binds  British  Columbia  to  Oregon  and  to  Washington  and 
California;  it  binds  the  provinces  O'f  the  northwest  to  the 
states  immediately  to  the  south  of  them;  it  binds  Ontario  and 
Quebec  to  the  states  south  of  us;  and  it  binds  the  Maritime 
Provinces  to  the  states  of  New  England.  And  we  are  expected 
to  believe  that  a  policy  of  that  kind  is  a  broad  national  policy, 
and  one  to  promote  a  strong  nationality. 

^  Transportation  Policy. 

"What  have  been  the  main  features  of  our  transportation 
"  policy?  We  have  spent  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  for  that 
purpose.  What  has  been  in  our  mouths  at  all  times.  Liberal 
and  Conservative  alike,  on  every  platform?  Send  our  goods 
through  Canadian  channels,  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
from  the  eastern  provinces  across  the  sea.  What  did  Sir 
John  Macdonald  mean  when  he  nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast 
and  said  that  the  C.  P.  R.  must  be  built  around  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior?  He  appealed  to  the  people  of  Canada 
on  that  policy  and  they  supported  him.  My  right  honorable 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  present  government,  came  before  this 
house  and  said:  We  shall  build  another  line  of  railway  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  every  foot  of  it  on  Canadian  soil,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  their  support  of 
him  in  doing  it.  They  said:  'Yes,  we  believe  in  that  policy.' 
Why  should  we  turn  from  that  policy  now? 

"If  it  does  not  make  any  difference  which  way  the  traffic 
goes,  whyispend  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $133,0-00  per  mile  to  build 
a  railway  from  Quebec  through  to  Moncton,  and  duplicate  the 
Intercolonial,  which  we  had  before?  Why  do  that,  if  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  or  not  the  traffic  goes  through 
Canadian  soil?   For  my  part  I  can  see  no  reason. 

Why  the  Change? 

"What  is  the  reason  for  the  righi  honorable  gentleman's 
change  of  view?  I  could  take  the  Hansard  and  read  to  you 
the  strong  words  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  when  he 
said  in  this  house  that  of  all  things  in  connection  with  me 
policy  of  Canada,  as  related  to  the  United  States,  the  one  thing 
we  must  do  is  to  be  independent  of  the  Americans.  That  is  a 
policy,  sir,  which  I  believe  in.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  never  said 
a  word  in  the  whole  course  of  my  close  association  with  him 
i.  which  I  agree  with  more  fully  than  I  did  with  that  statement, 
tout  the  difference  is  that  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  believe  it  now, 
and  so  long  as  I  have  the  honor  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  public  affairs  of  Canada  in  the  most  humble  capacity  I 
shall  continue  to  support  what  I  believe  the  loyal  policy  that 
the  people  of  Canada  desire  to  have  followed.  (Applause.) 

"  We  know  wihy  it  is  that  the  other  policy  is  being  sup- 
ported. We  know  why  the  milling -trusts  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
^'  neapolis  are  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Because  they  want  to 
get  the  hard  wheat  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  without  paying 
duty  and  drive  our  millers  out  of  the  export  market.  That 
is  just  as  easy  as  adding  two  and  two  together.  The  North- 
wesst  miller  of  the  United  States  gets  $2  or  $3  a  ton  more  for 
his  offal  than  the  miller  in  Canada,  and  that  makes  the  differ-  ^ 


ence;  the  Canadian  miller  has  no  chance  in  the  world  in  the 
competition  which  is  brought  about  in  this  way.  The  North- 
west miller  of  the  United  States  would  get  the  wheat  free  now 
if  he  could.   The  meat  trust  would  get  meat  free  if  they  could. 

We  Can  Understand. 

"  We  have  been  often  told  that  they  might  take  the  duty 
off  if  they  wanted,  but  they  cannot  take  the  duty  off  because 
they  have  a  population  of  farmers  who  do  not  propose  to  per- 
mit these  gentlemen  to  manipulate  the  duties  to  suit  them- 
selves. But  we  understand  why  the  milling  people  would  want 
this  arrangement  in  regard  to  transportation,  why  the  meat 
trust  would  want  it,  and  why  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion want  to  get  into  our  markets.  We  can  understand  why 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  New  York,  always  in  favor  of 
reciprocity,  should  favor  this,  because  in  this  last  year  they 
have  been  conducting  an  enquiry  to  ascertain  why  Montreal 
has  been  growing  so  rapidly  and  becoming  a  rival  of  theirs 
in  connection  with  the  export  trade.  We  know  why  it  is  that 
the  New  England  States  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  commer- 
cial development  of  our  St.  Lawrence  route  and  should  sup- 
port this  treaty  to  get  the  great  trade  which  is  building  up 
Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  route  down  by  their  own 
channels.  But  can  anybody  in  the  world  tell  me  why  a  Cana- 
dian devoted  to  the  interests  of  Canada  should  support  the 
arrangement  which  we  have  here?    (Hear,  hear.) 

Strengthens  U.  S.  Grip  on  Canada. 

"  What  is  going  to  be  our  future  relation  with  the  United 
States?  I  read  the  argument  presented  by  the  hon.  member 
for  North  Toronto  (Mr.  Foster)  upon  that  aspect  of  the  case. 
I  see  no  possible  answer  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear 
^  to  me  that  every  day  on  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  that  every  day  during  which 
^  we  cater  to  those  markets,  that  every  day  on  which  we  adapt 
all  our  arrangements  to  catering  to  the  market  strengthens 
Y^the  grip  of  the  United  States  upon  Canada.  (Applause.)  I 
do  not  believe  that  while  everybody  of  course  repudiates  as 
absurd  the  idea  of  any  conscious  interference,  either  with  our 
political  independence  or  with  our  commercial  independence, 
I  do  not  believe  that  if  this  treaty  goes  into  effect  there  will 
ever  again,  so  long  as  it  goes  on,  unless  a  rupture  takes  place, 
be  a  revision  of  our  tariff  in  which  United  States  interests. 
United  States  lobbyists,  and  United  States  pressure  will  not 
be  brought  to  bear  on  this.  (Cheers.) 

"What  is  the  only  possible  effect?  The  only  possible  effect 
is  domination  of  the  smaller  by  the  larger,  and  if  you  say 
you  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  any  domination,  I 
say  that  I  think  the  domination  has  come  now,  that  we  have 
it  in  the  discussion  of  this  treaty?  How  did  it  get  there,  what 
brought  it  about?  For  thirty  years  the  United  States  had 
nothing  to  say  to  us,  and  then  when  we  have  finally,  definitely 
won  our  commercial  independence  and  put  ourselves  into  such 
a  position  that  we  were  perfectly  independent,  what  happened? 
They  shook  a  club  over  our  heads,  they  threatened  a  surtax. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  threatened  a  year  ago.  Then  our  friends 
of  the  government  were  asked  to  make  concessions  in  order 
that  this  surtax  might  be  avoided. 

Should  Have  Stood  Firm. 

"  The  government  made  some  concessions.  I  think  they 
were  very  trifling  in  character.  I  do  not  think  they  were  of 
much  importance,  but  I  do  think  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  the  government  had  stood  its  ground  on  the  start.  Never- 
theless we  all  know  that  in  international  matters  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  government.   You  cannot  know 
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everything  that  passes,  and  you  must  leave  matters  a  great 
deal  to  the  discretion  of  the  government  in  international 
affairs. 

'"But  I  am  prepared  to  say  now  that  I  think  we  all  made 
a  mistake.  (Applause.)  I  think  the  time  to  have  stood  our 
ground  was  the  first  time  the  club  was  flourished.  What  has 
been  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States?  For 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  we  have  been  ignored  and  buf- 
feted by  them,  and  during  all  that  time  we  have  taken  our 
way,  secure,  firm,  serene,  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  British 
Empire.  (Applause.)  Now  we  come  to  this  point  when  we 
are  of  some  use;  we  are  just  beginning  to  toe  of  some  use.  Up 
to  nearly  the  present  time  we  have  been  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance  to  the  empire;  now  we  are  toeginning  to  get  to  the 
point  when  we  add  something  to  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  the  point  when,  if  necessary,  we  can  send  some 
men  or  some  ships  or  some  money;  we  can  be  of  some  use  to 
the  empire  that  has  given  us  our  liberties  and  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  citizenship.  (Loud  cheers.)  When  we  get  to  that 
point  what  happens?  The  United  States  beckoned  from  Wash- 
ington, and  we  are  asked  to  turn  the  first  time  anybody 
beckons — to  turn  from  the  path  that  leads  to  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  to  turn  towards  the  path  that  leads  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Cliamp  Clark  Spoke  Seriously. 

"I  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned:  Not  for  me.  What 
is  the  reason,  I  ask  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee, 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  people,  trustees  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  of  their  h.ighest  and  their  best  rights  and  liber- 
ties^— I  ask  you  what  is  the  reason  that  is  being  put  forward 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
proffering  to  us  the  terms  which  they  are  giving?  There  is 
the  representative,  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Democratic  party.  I 
decline  to  discuss  for  a  siecond  the  suggestion  that  he  was  not 
speaking  seriously.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  Democratic  party  this  treaty  never  would  have 
got  through  the  House  of  Representatives;  it  was  he  who  put 
it  through;  let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  says  that  he  and 
Eis  party  are  in  favor  of  this  proposal  toecause  it  leads  to 
annexation.  What  did  Mr.  Taft,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party,  say?  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  strong  country;  it 
has  a  great  storehouse  of  natural  resources.  He  says  it  has 
been  pursuing  a  strong  and  successful  policy  of  development, 
but  it  has  got  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  says:  'Now, 
before  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  irrevocably  fixed  in  the 
policy  which  leads  to  the  consolidation  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  British  Empire,  we  must  turn  her  from  her  course.' 

Stop  and  Think. 

"  Is  there  any  dispute  about  it?  It  cannot  be  disputed. 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  well  as  to  my 
hon.  friends  of  the  Conservative  party:  Stop  and  think.  You 
are  all  grown  men;  you  are  all  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 

"  Is  it  a  safe  thing  for  the  representatives  of  seven  and  a 
half  millions  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  ninety  millions 
of  people:  'You  may  say  what  you  like;  we  will  take  your 
terms,  but  we  will  not  pay  the  price '?  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say 
that  I  do  not  think  such  a  course  is  wise,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible.  I  say  that  if  we  accept  the  terms  we  shall 
assuredly  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  price.    (Loud  applause.) 

"  Sir,  I  oppose  these  resolutions  because,  in  my  judgment, 
they  reverse  the  great  and  successful  policy  under  which  the 
people  of  Canada,  fighting  against  poverty,  against  natural 
obstacles,  against  geographical  conditions,  have  made  of  this 
their  country  one  of  the  most  enviable  in  the  world.  These 
resolutions,  in  my  judgment,  spell  retrogression,  commercial 
subordination,  the  destruction  of  our  national  ideals,  and  dis- 
placement from  our  proud  position  as  the  rising  hope  of  the 
British  Empire." 


IMPORTANT  EXPRESS  DECISION 


Railway  Commission  Orders  Adoption  of  New  Ex- 
press Classification,   Contract  Forms  and 
Conditions  of  Carriage. 


THE  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing order  in  regani  to  the  above: 

"  Upon  the  hearing  of  the  application  at  the  various 
sittings  of  the  Board  in  the  presence  of  counsel  and  represen- 
tatives for  the  companies,  including  the  representatives  of  the 
Exipress  Traffic  Association  of  Canada  and  representatives  for 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade,  the  evidence  offered,  and  what  was  alleged; 
and  upon  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Traffic  Officer  of  the  Board, 

"  It  is  ordered  'that  the  Express  Classification  for  Canada, 
C.R.C.  No.  2,  appended  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  delivered 
on  the  24th  day  of  Decemtoer,  1910,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  ap- 
proved, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1911. 

"And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  following  forms  of  con- 
tract, impairing,  restricting,  or  limiting  tlie  liability  of  the 
companies,  appended  to  the  said  judgment  in  the  form  of 
schedules  as  designated  below,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  pre- 
scribed as  the  only  forms  to  be  used  by  the  companies  with 
respect  to  shipments  from  points  in  Canada,  on  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  March,  1911,  namely: 

"Schedule  'A' — Merchandise  Receipt. 
"Schedule  'B' — Money  Receipt. 
"Schedule  'C — Collection  Receipt. 
"Schedule  'D' — Limited  Liability  Live  Stock  Contract. 
"  Schedule  'E' — Live  Stock  Attendants'  Contract." 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  classification  takes  effect 
on  the  first  of  March,  1911,  although  changes  in  rates  will  prob- 
ably not  take  effect  till  about  April  1st.   As  already  announced, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  changes  therein.    There  are 
advances,  as  well  as  reductions. 

Fix  Continental  Weights. 

The  principal  advances  are  the  fixing  of  conventional 
weights  on  light  and  bulky  articles  shipped  in  corrugated 
paper  shipping  cases  when  not  crated.  At  the  present  time 
such  articles  are  carried  at  actual  weight.  The  new  rule  is  as 
follows: 

"Light  and  Bulky  Goods": 

(a)  Corrugated  Paper  Shipping  Cases  containing  articles 
not  classified  at  higher  than  mdse.  rates  (not  including  glass 
or  other  fragile  articles). 

When  not  crated  will  be  charged  for  at  mdse.  rate  upon 
the  actual  weig'ht,  but  not  less  than  at  the  following  minimum 
weights,  toased  upon  exterior  measurement,  by  which  is  meant 
the  length,  width  and  height  added  together: 

Over  70  to  75  inches,  exterior  measurement    .    .    30  lbs. 

Over  75  to  80  inches,  exterior  measurement    .    .    35  lbs. 

Over  80  to  90  inches,  exterior  measurement    .    .    45  lbs. 

Over  90  to  100  inches,  exterior  measurement    .    .    60  lbs. 

Over  100  inches,  not  taken. 
As  provided  in  Conditions  of  Carriage  No.  11,  the  weights 
of  S'uch  packages  may  be  combined,  but  unless  the  actual 
weight  is  greater,  the  above  minimums  will  apply  to  each 
package. 

Two  or  more  such  cases  of  uniform  size,  securely  tied  to- 
gether, may  toe  accepted  and  charged  for  as  one,  provided  the 
exterior  measurement  of  the  comtoined  package  does  not  exceed 
100  inches. 

When  crated,  will  be  charged  for  at  mdse  rate  upon  the 
actual  weight,  but  crates  exceeding  120  inches,  exterior  mea- 
surement, will  be  refused. 
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(&)  Ordinary  Straw  Board  or  Paper  Boxes: 

Several  strawboard  or  paper  boxes  containing  merchandise 
specified  in  paragraph  (a),  when  wrapped  or  securely  fastened 
together,  will  be  accepted  without  crating,  if  exterior  measure- 
ment is  less  than  70  inches,  and  if  greater,  then  such  ship- 
ment must  be  enclosed  in  corrugated  cases,  or  crated,  but  no 
crate  over  120  inches  will  ibe  received. 

The  above  does  not  apply  to  single  paper  tooxes  containing 
cloaks,  suits  or  cloth,  which,  when  wrapped  in  paper,  will  be 
accepted  without  limit  as  to  size. 

(c)  Packages  covered  by  Sections  (a)  and  (&)  of  this  rule 
shipped  hy  one  consignor  to  one  consignee,  the  comtoined  ex- 
terior measurement  of  which  is  less  than  70  inches,  shall  be 
securely  tied  or  fastened  together,  and  when  not  crated  will 
toe  charged  for  at  mdse.  rate  upon  the  actual  weight,  tout  at 
not  less  than  the  following  minimum  weights  based  upon  mea- 
surement : 

Over  50  inches  to  55  inches  15  lbs. 

Over  55  inches  to  60  inches  18  lbs. 

Over  GO  inches  to  65  inches  20  lbs. 

Over  65  inches  to  70  inches  25  lbs. 

And  if  such  packages  are  not  so  tied  or  fastened  together  each 
will  be  charged  as  a  separate  shipment." 

Effect  on  Light  and  Bnlky  Parcels. 

The  millinery  interest  is  chiefly  affected.  Representatives 
of  the  trade  were  heard  by  the  Board  prior  to  the  fixing  of 
the  above  weights. 

The  Board  had  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter: 
"The  Weight  and  Measurement  iRnle. — Light  and  Bulky 
Shipments. 

"This  provision  gave  rise  to  much  discussaon,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  taken  in  getting  it  adjusted.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  complaint  advanced  toy  the 
express  companies  that  the  large  and  light  packages  that  were 
toeing  transmitted  in  enormous  quantities  over  their  lines  took 
up  a  great  deal  more  room  in  express  cars  than  they  were 
entitled  to  in  proportion  to  the  tolls  they  were  paying.  Of 
course,  the  space  allotted  for  express  traffic  upon  passenger 
trains  is  necessarily  limited,  and  a  system  that  permitted  one 
section  of  shippers  to  take  up  more  than  what  might  fairly  toe 
considered  as  space  for  their  traffic  at  similar  tolls  to  the 
traflac  of  other  shippers  occupying  much  less  space,  might 
easily  work." 

Returned  ale,  beer,  aerated  ivaier  and  other  empties  of  a 
like  nature,  which  are  now  carried  free,  will  be  charged  for 
at  half  the  out-going  rate,  actual  weight,  w^ith  a  minimum 
charge  of  5  cents  per  package.  This  rate  includes  collection 
and  delivery  where  cartage  service  is  performed.  The  item 
in  the  new  classification  covering  empties  is  as  follows: 

"Empties: 

"Returned,  which  have  been  carried  when  full  by  the  com- 
pany, and  which  are  being  returned  to  the  original  shipper. 

"Actual  weight  at  one-half  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds 
(pound  rates)  which  applied  to  the  full  shipment,  minimum 
five  cents  (5c.)  on  each  package,  and  ten  cents  (I'Oc. )  on  each 
shipment. 

"Corrugated  paper  shipping  cases  must  be  K.D.,  and  the 
parts  securely  fastened  together. 

"'Empty  packages  which  were  not  shipped  by  express,  when 
full,  must  be  charged  for  at  mdse.  rate. 

"Charges  must  toe  prepaid. 

"The  charges  herein  provided  will  cover  carriage  by  two 
or  more  companies,  and  be  divided  equally  between  the  com- 
panies, delivering  company  to  have  the  odd  cent. 

"The  rates  on  returned  empties  will  not  apply  to  those 
which  are  locked  or  fastened  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  empty." 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  in  its  judgment  said: 


"This  question  was  seriously  pressed  by  many  shippers 
who  had  for  years  had  the  empty  crate,  basket  or  the  like  re- 
turned free,  while  the  proposal  of  the  companies  was  to  make 
a  charge  for  that  service.  If  in  the  making  of  the  original 
rate  the  return  service  was  considered  as  an  element  and  in- 
cluded then,  of  course,  the  shipper  would  be  entitled  to  have 
the  empty  returned  without  further  charge.  This,  in  fact, 
would  not  toe  a  free  movement.  It  would  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  prepayment  for  the  return  included  in  the  out- 
ward toll.  In  the  absence  of  any  return  being  included  in 
the  charge  we  are  unable  to  see  upon  what  principle  the  ship- 
per can  expect  his  empty  returned  free  of  charge.  That  it  has 
been  the  custom  is  no  answer.  It  has  applied  to  some  empties 
and  not  to  others.  It  is  an  ex^pense  upon  the  companies  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  bear  without  recompense.  It  was 
said  by  the  companies  that  they  found  some  shippers  were 
returning  empties  free  by  exipress  that  had  gone  out  to  them 
toy  freight,  this,  of  course,  being  done  to  avoid  paying  the 
freight  charge  back  upon  the  empties.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shippers  told  us  that  when  they  sent  empties  back  to  the  ex- 
press office  or  station  to  have  them  returned  free  of  charge 
they  sometimes  found  that  instead  of  being  icarried  by  express, 
they  were  shipped  back  as  freight,  and  freight  charges  billed 
against  them.  To  what  extent  these  practices  or  mistakes, 
whichever  they  may  be,  prevail  was  not  shown.  As  matters 
now  stand  some  empties  are  returned  free  and  others  carry 
tolls  of  5  cents;  some  10  cents;  others  15  cents,  and  some  at 
one-half  'merchandise.'  These  variations  are  protoatoly  dis- 
criminatory and  should  toe  discontinued." 

Compensation  in  Safeness. 

"We  had  many  complaints  about  empty  boxes,  crates, 
baskets,  etc.,  being  lost.  The  companies  gave  no  receipts  for 
these  returned  articles  nor  were  they  waybilled.  A  charge  of 
the  kind  suggested  would  entitle  the  shippers  to  a  receipt,  and 
the  traffic  would  be  waybilled  and  so  would  be  traced  if  it  went 
astray.  We  are  so  impressed  with  the  lack  of  business  system 
in  the  practice  of  returning  this  traffic  free  or  at  varying  dis- 
criminatory tolls  and  without  record,  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  as  well  as  that  of  the  companies  it  would  seem 
that  some  charge  should  be  permitted  upon  this  class  of  traffic, 
and  we  think  the  scale  recommended  reasonable." 

"Empties  outstanding  may  be  returned  free  for  a  period 
of  four  months  after  new  classification  goes  into  effect,  pro- 
vided each  shipper  entitled  to  such  return  files  with  the  express 
companies  a  verified  statement  of  outstanding  empties,  stating 
in  whose  hands  and  at  what  points  the  same  are,  within  thirty 
days  after  effective  date  of  classiflcation." 

Scale  "E"  has  been  struck  out.  The  judgment  of  the  Board 
in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  this  section  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  hearing,  and  after  full  discussion,  this  section 
was  struck  out  of  the  classiflcation.  This  applied  to  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  certain  commodities  when  carried 
in  large  or  continuous  shipments.  The  rate  set  out  therein 
required  prepayment;  if  niot,  then  the  ordinary  tariff  and 
classiflcation  applied,  even  though  the  goods  might  not  be 
perishable.  This  contains  two  forms  of  discrimination. 
First,  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  who  had  large 
or  continuous  shipments.  Who  was  to  say  which  manufacturer 
or  dealer  this  applied  to?  The  company,  if  it  so  desired,  might 
apply  this  to  favored  customers  and'  refuse  tae  rate  to  others 
equally  or  more  entitled  to  it.  Second,  the  prepayment  clause 
made  two  different  rates  applicable  to  one  shipment." 

Some  Eeductions. 

The  principal  reductions  announced  so  far  consist  of 
through  joint  rates  between  all  companies  somewhat  less  than 
the  locals;  striking  out  the  owner's  risk  clause,  and  fixing 
rates  on  castings  if  returned  within  thirty  days. 
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The  different  forms  of  contract  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  the  liability  of  the  companies  defined. 

The  new  classification  contains  the  old  taible  of  graduated 
charges  for  packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds.  Assur- 
ances have  been  given  that  a  new  table  of  graduated  charges 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval,  if  possible,  to  take 
effect  at  the  same  time  as  the  classification. 

The  companies  must  provide  reasonalDly  proportioned  gradu- 
ates for  all  100  pio'und  "merchandise"  rates  puiblished  in  the 
local  tariff.  The  Commission  has  taken  decided  objections  to 
the  present  scale  in  that  there  are  too  few  columns,  and  the 
benefit  of  this  to  the  companies  appears  when  clause  (c)  of 
rule  6  is  read.    In  part  it  is  as  follows: 

"When  the  rate  between  any  two  points  is  not  given  in 
the  table  of  graduated  charges,  ihe  next  higher  rate  will  be 
used  for  making  prices,  etc." 

This  unfairness  will  be  removed. 

Further  explanations  in  reference  to  this  ruling  may  be 
had  by  writing  The  Transportation  Department,  CM. A.,  To- 
ronto. 


CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES 


Mr.  R.  S.  Gourlay,  Addressing  Science  Students  of 
^    University  of  Toronto,  Shows  Wliere  Many  Native 
Industries  are  Capable  of  Development. 

BEFORE  six  hundred  students  and  guests-  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  of  tihe  Faculty  of  Applied  iScience,  University 
of  Toronto,  Mr.  R.  ,S.  Gourlay  recently  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Canadian  Industries  at  the  annual  dinner  of  that 
body.    He  said: 

"You  have  asiked  me  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  '  Canadian 
Industries,'  and  at  the  outset  I  would  compliment  you  on  the 
term  used.  It  is  not  as  we  tiear  it  so  frequently  in  tariff 
discussions,  'a  few  manufacturers,'  but  Canadian  Industries, 
Wlhioh  cover  an  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  which 
I  cannot  illustrate  better  than  to  give  you  a  picture  of  my 
experience  last  summer  in  Kelowna, "  B.C.,  wtere  the  first 
manufacturing  plant  was  started  last  year  by  a  man  who  had 
hitherto  been  simply  a  grower,  and  also  a  little  village  of  125 
inhabitants  on  the  Digby  Neck,  N.S.,  which  is  typical  of  the 
whole  of  Canada.  I  found  there  a  contented,  fliappy  settle- 
ment, its  people  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fisheries,  and  the 
product  of  the  fishery  being  cured,  smoked  and  packed  for  the 
market,  even  to  the  making  of  the  cans,  wihilst,  in  addition, 
a  buyer  purchased  another  part  of  the  fis'hing  by-product  for 
the  exiport  to  the  United  States  for  manufacture  into  isinglass, 
because  we  have,  as  yet,  no  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in 
Canada. 

"  This,  I  say,  is  a  picture  of  tIhe  whole  of  Canada.  During 
the  past  few  years  industries  ihave  and  are  being  establisihed 
everywhere  so  that  we  now  employ  in  Canada  some  445,000 
people  in  these  industries,  and  if  we  allow  a  modest  estimate 
for  those  dependent  on  them  we  have  easily  a  million  people 
wlho  are  directly  supported  from  these  industries,  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  our  popiulation,  without  numbering  at  all  the  pro- 
fessional, commercial  and  transportation  classes,  who  also 
derive  the  larger  part  of  their  incomes  from  these  industries, 
indirectly  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  surely. 

"  Another  thought  I  would  present  is  that  though  our 
industries  are  making  progress,  the  output  last  year  being 
estimated  at  a  billion  dollars,  yet  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
Ihigihway  to  being  an  industrial  nation,  as  our  customs  imports 
slhow  us  that  we  imported  some  $3Oi0i,0i0i0,0OOi  worth  of  manu- 
factured articles  last  year,  much  of  which  is  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  same  class  of  g'oods  made  in  Canada,  and  the 
'balance  because,  as  yet,  we  ihave  not  entered  upon  their 
manufacture. 
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"  For  instance,  Canada  has  deposits  of  silica,  yet  we  make 
no  plate-glass,  no  window  glass  and  no  glass  blocks  for  cutting. 
Our  glass  manufactures  cover  only  a  fraction  of  our  importa- 
tion and  are  confined  to  'bottles,  fruit  jars,  chimneys,  globes, 
and  tumblers,  with  practically  none  of  the  finer  glass  products. 

"Again,  consider  our  immense  deposits  of  clay  everywhere, 
and  yet  beyond  building  material  we  only  make  brick  and  the 
common  classes  of  tiles,  flower  pots,  and  earthenware,  nothing 
of  siuch  taJble  and  artistic  ware  as  we  use  every  day,  and 
without  which  our  home  would  look  poverty-stricken  if  they 
had  to  use  only  made-in-Canada  clay  products. 

"  Truly  in  these  classes  of  industries  m'any  lines  have  not 
yet  reached  'the  infant  stage,'  and  iso  is  it  in  other  directions, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  much  room  for  you,  young  men,  wlio 
are  to  go  out  as  leaders  and  experts  in  industrial  life,  to 
apply  your  knowledge  and  see  that  we  make  even  more  rapid 
progress  in-  tihe  way  to  becoming  a  fully  developed  industrial 
nation. 

"  Still  another  thought — ^the  Government  statistics  indicate 
that  the  relation  in  Canada  between  workmen  and  master  is 
more  ideal  than  elsewihere,  in  the  matter  of  wages,  for  the 
Government  statistics  show  that  in  Canada  miuch  higher  wages 
are  paid  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  wages  fully 
as  high  are  paid  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  wihere  by 
the  use  of  larger  plants  and  greater  devd'opm-ent  in  speciali- 
zation the  output  for  the  same  wage  is  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  greater  per  workman,  whilst  a  still  further  indication 
^  of  this  ihappy,  ideal  condition  between  the  master  and  men  is 
revealed  in  the  Government  labor  reports  as  to  strike  con- 
:  ditions.  Last  year  with  445,00'0  workers  there  were,  small 
\  and  great,  only  68  labor  disturbances,  affecting  17,0'0'0  em- 
ployees, and  that  from  these  if  you  count  out  12,50'0  employed 
in  mining,  building  trades  and  transportation  companies,  there 
were  but  4,500  people  interested  in  all  industries  from  fishing 
to  street  laborers,  who,  even  for  a  period  of  a  day  or  two  were 
in  any  labor  trouble,  just  1  per  cent,  of  the  working  force, 
a  record  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  country  under 
the  sun. 

"  In  a  word,  you  are  entering  on  your  life  labor  at  a  time 
wihen  Canada  is  fairly  on  the  ihigihway  to  toeing,  if  not  checked, 
a  fully  developed  industrial  nation,  with  conditions  that  are  at 
present  more  ideal  than  elsewihere,  wlhen  between  master  and 
man  there  is  that  spirit  of  copartnership  that  more  than  aught 
else  will  make  tliis  country  a  great  industrial  nation. 

"  It  is  for  you,  young  men,  to  rightly  apprehend  and  cuUl 
vate  this  spirit,  that  combined  'with  your  skill  in  specialization 
and  expert  trained  guidance  will  so  increase  the  output,  aug- 
ment the  wortoman's  wage  an-d  the  employer's  profit  as  to 
deYelop  still  further  this  ideal  condition. 

"  I  Ihave  but  one  more  thought.  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
begun  ibusiness  at  the  time  when  I  had  to  choose  between 
remaining  in  Canada  witli  limited  prospects  or  to  leave  for  a 
field  of  larger  possibilities,  and  I  stayed,  when  the  large 
number  of  my  boyhood  friends  were  finding  work  to  the  south 
of  us.  The  emigration  from  Canada  was  enormous,  young  men 
of  to-day  cannot  comprehend  how  enormous,  and  I  also  have 
^  lived  through  a  period  when  Canadian  Industries  were  so  few 
and  far  between  that  Canadian  pro'ducts  in  my  line  had  to  be 
soldi  with  a  guarantee  that  if  they  'did  not  please  on  trial, 
they  would  toe  replaced  for  the  purctoaser  with  American  pro- 
ducts. But  we  are  past  that  point,  and  no'W  the  Canadian 
product  is  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  of  a  class 
that  in  point  of  merit  averages  a  standard  that  is  not  excelled 
in  any  other  country. 

"Young  men,  this  fruitage  of  past  years  is  your  heritage; 
prize  it  highly,  don't  part  with  it,  or  do  aught  to  lose  it.  It  Is 
your  birthright,  don't  for  any  temporary  advantage  become 
an.  Esau  and  sell  it  for  'a  mess  of  pottage.' " 
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SUCCESSFUL   YEAR   FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

^  Central  Canada  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  Holds  Annual 

Meeting.    A  Favorable  Financial  Statement  Presented.   Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  President, 
Delivers  Annual  Address  and  Reports  Year's  Progress. 


THE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
policy-holders  of  the  Company  was  held  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Traders  Bank  Building,  on  Thursday,  16th  February,  1911,  at 
noon. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  the  President  occupied  the  chair.  Amongst 
others  present  were,  Messrs.  Alfred  .Jephcott,  W.  B.  Tindall, 
J.  F.  M.  Stewart  (who  represents  on  the  Directorate  the 
interests  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association),  George 
B.  Meadows,  B.  E.  Bechtel,  W.  H.  Rowley,  Rhys  D.  Fairbairn, 
A.  S.  Purdy,  G.  Frank  Beer,  S.  H.  Chapman,  John  A.  Sinclair 
(Fort  William),  Walter  Sadler  of  Messrs.  Sadler  &  Haworth, 
Montreal,  J.  McK.  Robertson  of  The  Maclean  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  and  others. 

The  President  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Annual 
Statements  of  Income  and  Expenditure  and  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  as  follows:  — 

Income  and  Expenditure. 

Account  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910. 
To  Losses  incurred,  including  expenses  Of  adjust- 


ment   (28.81%)    $15,975  78 

General  Expenses  (21.27%)    11,792  12 

Amount  of  Premium  not  called  up  from  members 

under  old  policies  (1.04%)   577  07 

Amount   added   to   Reinsurance   Reserve  account 

(27.70%)    15,355  GO 

Surplus  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account  (21.18%)   11,746  44 


$55,446  41 


By  Total  Premiums  after  deducting  rebates  and 

cancellations   $55,446  41 


$55,445  41 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 

To  balance  from  last  account   $11,758  98 

Interest  on  Loans    1,599  04 

Balance  at  credit    568  32 


$13,926  34 


By  Surplus  of  1910  account  as  above   $11,746  44 

Transferred  from  Deposit  Account   2,179  90 


$13,926  34 


N.B. — Prior  to  January  1st,  1909,  the  Company  only  col- 
lected 75%  of  the  annual  or  basic  premium  and  the  difference, 
amounting  to  $10,723.64,  thus  represents  savings  to  the 
members.  Had  the  full  premium  been  collected  the  balance 
at  credit  would  be  Increased  by  that  amount. 


Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Cash  in  Bank  and  in  office   $15,611  52 

Amounts  due  from  Policyholders    10,414  14 

Ontario  3%%  Bonds  with  accrued  inter- 
est   $54,867  50 

Hull  5%  Bonds  with  accrued  interest. . .    62,900  00 


$117,767  50 
Less  loan  on  account  of  purchase  of  above 

with  accrued  interest    67,340  00 


  50,427  50 

Office  furniture  and  plans    1,635  00 

Sundry  Assets    500  00 

Unassessed  portion  of  Premium  Undertakings         159,992  00 


$238,580  16 


Liabilities. 

Losses  i-eported  and  unpaid    Nil 

Due  to  other  Companies  for  direct  Premiums   $6,516  91 

Due  to  other  Companies  for  re-insurance  Premiums.  5,103  40 

Members'  Accounts,  at  credit  for  deposits   2,083  79 

Deposits  of  Policyholders,  with  accrued  interest. .  36,380  74 
Unearned   Premium   Account,   full  Government 

standard    27,935  00 

Unassessed  portion  of  Premium  undertakings   159,992  00 

Balance  at  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account   568  32 


$238,580  16 


We  certify  that  the  above  balance  sheet  exhibits  a  true 
and  correct  view  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  corporation.  We  have  audited  the  Company's 
books  and  state  that  our  requirements  as  auditors  have  been 
complied  v/ith. 

STIFF  BROTHERS,  by  G.  U.  Stiff,  F.C.A., 

Chartered  Accountants. 

Toronto,  13th  February,  1911. 

Surplus  to  Policy  Holders  $199,024.50 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis,  tihe  President,  then  delivered  his  annual 
address  and  on  behalf  of  the  Directors  expressed  appreciation 
at  the  increased  attendamce  at  this  meeting  over  meetings  of 
previous  years.  He  expressed  the  view  of  the  Directors  that 
at  annual  meetings  of  the  Company  it  would  'be  well  to  have 
as  large  an  attendance  as  possible,  so  that  if  the  members 
had  particular  ideas  as  to  policy  or  plans  for  the  operation 
of  the  Company  they  could  then  express  them,  and  that  the 
Directors  not  only  cordially  welcomed  oriticism  at  the  annual 
meetings,  but  would  always  be  glad  to  see  memhers  of  the 
Oompany  at  the  ordinary  Directors'  meetings — wihich  were 
held  about  once  in  three  months — or  at  the  Executive  and 
Finance  Committee  meetings,  which  were  always  held  on  the 
^  third  Tuesday  in  the  month,  and  oftener  as  occasion  required. 
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Mr.  Ellis  then  dealt  with  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  year's  account,  which  had  been  p'repared  as  the  Directors' 
Report,  as  follows:  — 

DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  February  Kitli,  1911. 

In  presenting  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1910,  your  Directors  have  pleasure  in 
drawing  special  attention  to  the  favourable  results  of  the  year's 
operations. 

In  consequence  of  tae  taking  over  of  the  business  of  the 
Eastern  Canada  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany as  from  Octoiber  1st,  1910,  (although  the  contracts  were 
only  consummated  on  December  1st,  1910),  the  premium  income 
of  the  Company  has  practically  doubled,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  largely  increased  reserve  to  meet  the  unexpired 


MR.  P.  W,  ELLIS, 
President  Central  Canada  Manufacturers  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

premiums,  we  have  set  aside  the  sum  of  $15,355.00  according 
to  the  full  requirements  of  the  Government  standard. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  increase  in  reserve,  it  will  be 
noticed  the  net  surplus  for  the  year  amounted  to  $11,746.44, 
or  21.18%  of  the  premium  income. 

We  particularly  idiraw  your  attention  to  the  contunued 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  expenses,  21.27%  against  21.90%  of  the 
previous  year,  even  although  we  have  this  year  spent  nearly 
twice  as  muah  money  in  miaintainang  our  Inspection  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  intention  of  your  Directors  to  still  further 
improve  the  service  by  the  employment  of  additional  expert 
Inspectors,  as  we  have  every  hope  and  exipectation  that  the 
additional  outlay  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Loss 
ratio.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  a  Loss  ratio  as  low  as  t'hat  shown  last  year,  never- 
theless we  believe  the  maintenance  of  a  high-class  and  regular 
inspection  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  a  ratio  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  average  Stock  Company. 

At  the  request  of  the  Directors  the  Manager  bas  carefully 
abstracted  from  the  Government  returns  statistics  concerning 
the  resources  and  experience  of  many  of  the  leading  Com- 
panies doing  business  in  Oanada,  and  we  believe  the  members 
of  our  Company  'will  appreciate  a  record  of  the  same  niot  only 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  also  to  bring  into  clear  relief 


the  resources  and  experience  of  the  Central  Oanada  Company. 

The  following  statements  are,  therefore,  now  printed  as  they 
were  submitted  to  us:  — 

FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  CANADA. 

Statement  showing  Resources  and  Results  of  16  Canadian 
Companies  and  Results  of  10  British  and  United  States 
Companies  for  the  years  1907,  1908  and  1909,  as  ab- 
stracted from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Dominion  and 
Ontario  Governments : 

Canadian  Companies  under  Dominion  License. 

Ratio  of 

Assets  to  Average  Average 

Company  Organized    Amount  at        Total  43-el  s.  amt.  of  ins.  Ratio  of  Rat  o  of 

Risk                                  in  force.  Loss.  Expense 

X  X  X 

Anglo-American: 

1899             $28,974,762       $337,686       1.17  71.23  35.96 

Britisli  America: 

1833              270,092,259      1,960,586       0.73  68.66  37.34 

London  Mutual: 

1859               76,445,125         924,861       1.21  59.32  33.29 

Manitoba: 

1886               21,589,057         409,309       1.90  52.31  32.74 

Montreal-Canada : 

1859               2i5,0'01,056         246,003       0.99  59.33  45.25 

Rimouski: 

  20,683,480         393,805       1.42  57.29  32.60 

Sovereign : 

1905               17,867,566         608,732       3.41  51.70  52.65 

Western: 

1851              368,066,633       3,207,777       0.87  71.36  35.77 

Average  of  this  Group   67.87  36.60 

Canadian  Companies  under  Ontario  License. 

Economical: 

1871              $19,434,574       $527,237       2.71  44.25  32.49 

Hand-in-Hand: 

1873                 5,162,082         112,318       2.17  51.73  33.75 

Millers  &  Manufacturers: 

1885                 2,856,880         110,032       3.88  63.25  34.07 

Queen  City: 

1871               10,493,825         327,867       3.12  39.50  33.82 

Gore: 

1839               18,946,322         679,760       3.60  42.51  32.30 

Perth : 

1863               21,865,313         481,836       2.20  50.00  36.18 

Waterloo: 

1863               33,097,982         650,40i3       1.97  57.31  32.67 

York: 

1896               17,024,566        222,885       1.31  67.60  27.03 

Average  of  this  Group   52.05  32.33 

Foreign  Companies  under  Dominion  License. 

Aetna:  Assets  in  Canada 

1819              $25,622,253       $209,344       0.82  37.23  2d.12 

Atlas: 

1808               46,430,593         417,623       0.90  54.66  30.45 

Commercial  Union: 

1861              112,388,791      1,438,880       1.28  48.55  31.80 

Guardian: 

1821               69,290,939      1,427,913       2.06  56.11  28.55 

Hartford: 

1810               66,000,229         625,994       0.95  46.14  29.94 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe: 

1836              131,071,989      3,432,552       2.62  60.45  28.00 

Northern : 

1836               54,083,169         526,634       0.97  63.05  26.82 

Norwich  Union: 

1797               60,500,207         693,781       1.14  50.29  ZIM 
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Royal : 

1845              143,065,745      2,766,484  1.9S       5i5.34  28.60 

Sun: 

1710               41,962,833         521,676  1.24       55.31  31.34 

Average  of  this  Group         54.07  29.30 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  Resources  and  Results  of 
the  Central  Canada  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  with  the  26  Companies  whose  tousiness  is  above 
recorded,  the  following  are  the  Resources  and  Results  of 
the  Central  Canada  Company  from  organization,  October 
1st,  1907,  to  December  31st,  1910: 

Central  Canada  Co.: 
1907   $6,187,674       $238,580       3.86       42.74  22.22 

At  the  close  of  1910  our  amount  at  risk  was  $6,187,674,  and 
the  Directors  have  looked  very  carefully  in-so  the  distribution 
of  this  liability  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Dominion.  The  great  uncertain  element  in  fire  insurance 
is  the  "conflagration,"  an  event  that  experience  conclusively 
proves  is  to  be  most  rigoTOUsly  guarded  against.  It  will  be 
patent  to  every  member  that  manufacturing  risks  (which  alone 
we  are  permitted  by  our  Charter  to  insure)  are  largely  isolated, 
and  it  will  be  equally  well  recognized  that  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  than  ever  to  erect  new  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  railway  facilities  more  easily 
procured.  This  admitted  general  condition  is  our  safeguard 
against  serious  conflagration,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  we  have  pleasure  to  state  that  the  question  of  con- 
gestion is  carefully  considered  in  deciding  upon  the  eligibility 
of  every  risk  submitted  for  acceptance. 

Wihiile  we  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  at  the  results 
so  far  aecompli'sihed,  we  expect  to  do  better  in  the  future,  and 
with  the  active  and  earnest  co-'operation  of  the  members  in 
carrying  out  imiprovemenfs  from  time  to  time  suggested  by 
the  Company's  Inspectors  such  an  anticipation  may  not  be 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  quite  probable. 

P.  W.  Ellis,  President. 

The  President  asked  for  criticism  or  other  remarks  from 
any  of  the  members,  and  a  number  responded  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  result  off  the  year's  ib;usiness,  and  par- 
ticularly recognizing  the  fact  that  apart  from  any  pecuniary 
advantage  the  Company  naight  be  to  the  members  who  were 
insured,  its  plans  and  purposes  had  operateid  advantageously 
to  the  membership  generally  in  the  matter  cf  flre  insurance 
rates,  and  that  for  this  reason,  if  foT  none  other,  the  Company 
should  be  strongly  supported  and  maintained  After  this  free 
expression  of  opinion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  "W.  B.  Tindall — 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  RepoTt  as  certified  by  the 
Auditors  and  as  presented,  be  adopted  and  a  copy  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Company  in  such  form  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors  of  the 
Company  for  the  ensuing  year:  — 

B.  E.  BecMel,  Bechtels,  Limited,  Waterloo;  G.  Frank  Beer, 
The  Eclipse  Whitewear  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  P.  W.  Ellis, 
P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  R.  D.  Fairbairn,  The 
R.  D.  Fairbairn  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  G.  E.  Goldie,  Canadian 
Cereal  &  Milling  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  A.  Jephcott,  Dominion 
Paper  Box  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto;  W.  C.  Laidlaw,  The  R. 
Laidlaw  Lumber  Company,  Toronto;  G.  B.  Meadows,  G.  B. 
Meadows,  Toronto  Wire,  Iron  &  Brass  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto; 
Howard  Murray,  Shawinigan  Carbide  Company,  Montreal; 
A  C.  Ransom,  The  Ault  &  Wihorg  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Toronto;  W.  H.  Rowley,  The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited,  Hull; 


J.  H.  Sherrard,  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Limited,  Mont- 
real; J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  Point  Anne  Quarries,  Limited,  Toronto; 
W.  B.  Tindall,  Parry  Sound  Lumber  Company,  Toronto;  C.  0, 
L.  Wilson,  IngersoU  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  Ingersoll. 

The  President  then  explained  that  the  books  of  the  Com- 
pany were  regularly  aiudited  month  by  month  by  Messrs.  Stiff 
Bros.,  Chartered  Accountants,  to  whom  they  were  largely  in- 
debted for  the  excellent  office  system,  particularly  in  respect 
of  accounts,  under  which  we  were  now  operating,  and  stated 
that  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  members  to  elect  the  Auditors 
at  their  annual  meeting.  It  was  on  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded — 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Stiff  Bros.,  Charteired  Accountants, 
'be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year  upon  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  t&e  Directors  of  the  Central  Canada,  Company. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was — 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  be  tendered 
to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Company  for  the  efficient 
services  so  freely  rendered  during  the  past  year. 

The  President  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  the  members, 
stated  that  while  the  services  whicih  had  been  rendered  had 
been  entirely  without  remuneration  or  compensation  of  any 
kind,  they  were  glad  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  plans  of  the  Central  Canada  Company  for  the 
common  good,  and  hoped  that  during  the  year  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  would  continue 
to  rally  round  the  Company,  so  that  it  might  be  in  a  position 
to  render  better  service  in  the  future  even  than  it  has  since 
organization. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SALES  FOR  SOUTH  AFKICA  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's Department,  London,  Eng.,  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing information  in  reference  to  South  African  purchases: 

"As  those  who  have  consulted  the  reports  of  the  South 
African  Trade  Commissioners  (have  learned,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  business  firms  in  the  Union  are  either  brandies  of 
United  Kingdom  houses  or  are  financially  connected  with 
them. 

"As  a  result  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  buying  for 
iSouth  African  accounts  is  coniducted  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  tihis  office  occasionally  receives  inquiries  upon  these 
lines.  A  London  merchant,  possessing  a  branch  in  Delagoa 
Bay,  wiho  has  been  purchasing  largely  in  certain  lines  from 
United  .States  manufacturers,  recently  oonsulted  this  office  as 
to  the  possibility  of  Canadian  manufacturers  being  in  a 
position  to  quote  for  some  of  his  requirements,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  variety  of  goods  which  his  friends  are  importing 
he  has  furnished  a  copy  of  various  Indents  for  United  States 
goods.  A  selection  from  the  list  iwill  afford  Canadian  manu- 
facturers some  idea  of  the  goodS'  in  demand.  This  particular 
merchant,  and  probably  others,  would  be  glad  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  prices,  c.i.f.  South  African  ports,  from  any  wishing 
to  quote  for  the  business.  Quantities  of  individual  shipments 
are  frequently  small,  but  there  sihouid  be  a  considerable 
turnover. 

The  list  included:  Bentwood  fumitu're,  also  walmit 
bureaus,  washstands  and  chairs,  oak  and  other  tables,  desks, 
chests  of  drawers,  book  cases  and  furniture  generally,  doors, 
barge  boards,  shelving  and  clear  pine,  oars,  step  ladders,  wheel- 
barrows, carts  and,  buggies,  hickory  hammer  'handles,  pick 
handles,  spokes,  garden  ihose,  Ihinges,  locks,  fasteners,  wire 
cloth,  sluice  forks,  planes,  saws,  hammers,  axes,  peavies,  tools 
of  various  kinds,  lamps,  burners,  clocks,  canned  salmon,  beef 
jand  other  meats,  cereal  foods." 
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COMMERCIAL  HOUSE  IN  CUBA. 


Commissioner  Kirkpatrick  Advocates  Establishment 
in  Havana  to  Promote  Canadian  Interests. 


NEITHER  in  Havana  nor  throughout  the  whole  country 
of  Cuba  is  to  be  found  a  single  Canadian  commercial 
house.  Some  Canadian  interests  are  well  represented 
in  Cuba;  in  banking  Canada  stands  second  to  none  in  the  con- 
fidence which  Cuba  has  in  Canadian  institutions  established 
in  the  island;  in  insurance,  Canadiaai  coniipanies  successfully 
meet  all  competition;  Canadian  capital  is  largely  invested  in 
Cuba,  and  Canadian  companies  have-  successfully  developed 
many  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country. 

In  the  field  of  Canadian  commerce,  however,  it  has  been 
left  for  foreigners — ^Cubans,  (Spaniards  and  Americans — to  reap 
the  profit  of  the  Canadian  export  trade,  and  Canada  has  re- 
mained quite  indifferent  to  the  possibilities  offered  in  this 
direction.  In  the  last  monthly  trade  report  received,  that  of 
October,  1910,  is  shown  an  increase  lor  that  month  in  exports 
i  to  Cuba  of  100  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1909, 
and  an  increase  in  imports  of  '500  per  cent.  This  is  in  the  face 
of  the  most  disappointing  difficulties  and  losses  under  present 
conditions.  The  losses  which  'have  been  incurred  iby  Canadian 
exporters  to  Cuba,  due  entirely  to  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions, have  been  in  a  large  measure  unnecessary,  'but  are  a 
serious  handicap  in  the  proper  development  of  the  Cuban 
■  trade. 

No  Protection  for  Shipper. 

Cuba  is  a  natural  market  for  many  Canadian  products.  Of 
such,  agricultural  products  are  in  chief  demand,  but  being  of 
a  perishable  nature  and  the  exporter  being  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer  in  Havana  when  shipments  are  rejected, 
I  one  after  another  has  ahandoned  the  field  as  being  of  too 
precarious  a  nature  under  present  conditions.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  by  Canadian  exporters  who  have  sold 
cargoes  in  good  faith  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  with  drafts  against 
documents,  and  then  have  toeen  obliged  to  accept  any  discount 
which  the  importer  wished  to  impose.  There  is  at  present  no 
other  alternative.  If  the  goods  are  left  in  the  docks  for  a 
longer  period  than  48  hours  they  are  subject  to  dock  fines, 
which  the  exporter  must  pay.  Long  distance  cable  arguments 
are  of  no  avail,  and  the  'buyer's  terms  invariably  have  to  be 
met. 

Unsatisfactory  Results  of  Present  Metliods. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  95  per  cent,  of  tbe  Canadian  exports 
to  Cuba  are  handled  through  the  medium  of  brokers.  Of  these, 
many  are  reliable,  and  will  do  what  they  can  in  the  interest 
of  the  exporter,  but  none  have  any  means  of  protecting  a  ship- 
ment on  arrival  if  rejected  by  the  buyer.    If  the  buyer  wishes 

!  to  break  his  contract  the  slightest  technicality  is  sufficient. 
Any  evidence  of  decay,  a  suspicion  of  frost  bite,  the  slightest 
fault  in  packing,  delay  in  arrival  of  goods,  or  even  a  few 
boards  cut  too  thin  in  a  lumber  shipment,  will  leave  the  ship- 

I  ment  on  the  broker's  "hands.  He  is  powerless  to  furnis'h  pro- 
tection for  it.  .So  many  cases  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
these  statements  that  space  would  not  permit  reference  to 
tbem. 

Experiences  of  One  Exporter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Canadian  export  firm,  written 
)  under  date  of  January  5th,  is  illustrative  of  existing  con- 
<  ditions: — 

"We  do  not  feel  like  making  any  connections  in  Havana 


at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  our  contracts  made  with  buyers  in  your  city  during 
May  and  June  were  handled.  We  sold  probably  .  .  .  dur- 
in,g  this  period  and  had  trouble  on  practically  every  shipment, 
although  our  contracts  were  entirely  in  order.  Our  losses  in 
connection  with  these  contracts  were  nearly  $3,000,  and,  of 
course,  our  banks  here  fight  shy  of  any  paper  for  Cuba.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  very  much  business  has  been  done  with 
Canadian  firms  in  our  line  since  last  summer,  and  we  know 
for  a  fact  that  two  of  our  largest  banks  here  will  not  accept  or 
discount  paper  or  bills  of  lading  drawn  on  firms  in  your  city. 
This  is  very  unfortunate,  as  our  firm  an^d  one  or  two  others 
worked  hard  during  the  past  five  years  trying  to  work  up  a 
satisfactory  trade  with  your  country,  and  we  always  made  a 
point  to  have  only  the  very  best  grades  shipped. 

"In  our  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  trade  we  cannot 
recall  w'hen  our  shipments  were  so  badly  bandied  ^as  the  con- 
tracts above  referred  to.  On  one  small  shipment,  amounting 
to  $1,200,  the  goods  were  refused  on  arrival,  and  although  we 
cabled  our  brokers  to  dispose  of  them,  they  claimed  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so.  They  then  advised  us  to  sue  the  buyers. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  cable  delivery  of  the  goods  and  cabled 
as  well  $500  to  pay  dock  fines,  etc.  This  occurred  last  June, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  had  no  word  as  to  what  is  being 
done,  and,  although  we  have  written  several  times,  can  get  no 
information. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  you  can  understand  why  we  are 
not  anxious  to  do  any  more  business  m  Havana.  We  think,  in 
the  interest  of  brokers  and  others  in  Havana  who  are  anxious 
to  see  further  trade  being  done  with  Canada,  that  our  case 
should  be  referred  to  someone  who  will  make  a  close  investi- 
gation and  see  that  the  guilty  parties  are  summarily  dealt 
with.  Matters  of  this  kind  are  un'heard  of  in  any  of  the 
European  or  continental  ports,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  mer- 
chants in  Havana,  who  make  contracts'  and  do  not  live  up  to 
them,  should  not  be  brought  before  the  courts  and  shippers  be 
given  every  protection  to  their  interests." 

Agitation  for  Canadian  House. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  at  several  meetings  of  the  produce 
shippers  of  New  Brunswick  the  situation  in  Cuba  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
shippers  should  combine  in  their  own  interests  and  establish 
a  house  in  Havana  in  the  interests  of  all. 

During  this  agitation,  a  St.  Jobn  firm  witb.  a  limited 
capital  opiened  a  house  in  Havana  on  their  own  account  and 
then  asked  the  other  shippers  to  co-operate  with  them.  Some 
would  probably  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  disastrous 
results  in  their  first  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  diseased  potatoes 
in  which  they  admitted  a  loss  of  $6,000.  Late  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  the  same  firm  chartered  a  barkentine  and  loaded  it 
with  9,000  bags  and  barrels  of  the  former  year's  crop  of 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  not  only  old,  but  a  part  of  the 
cargo  had  been  damaged  by  a  lighter  sinking  beside  the  vessel 
in  St.  John  harbor  as  it  was  ready  to  be  unloaded.  After 
18  days,  when  the  vessel  arrived  in  Havana,  the  whole  cargo 
was  ruined.  The  firm  estimated  their  loss  at  $11,000.  These 
two  losses,  for  which  the  Cuban  market  was  in  no  respect  to 
blame,  proved  too  much  for  this  firm  to  stand,  and  the  situa- 
tion remains  at  present  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  so  far  as 
the  export  trade  is  concerned. 

Necessity  for  Eepresentative  Canadian  Houses. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  with  which  Canada  has 
commercial  connections  in  which  a  representative  Canadian 
house  Is  more  needed  to  handle  the  exports  than  in  Cuba.  The 
Cuban  market  cannot  be  excelled.  Generally  speaking,  all 
business  firms  are  sound,  meet  obligations  promiptly,  and  very 
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rarely  ask  for  any  lengthy  credit.  Prom  a  central  house  in 
Havana  deliveries  could  be  quickly  made  by  rail  to  any  town 
in  the  island,  and  the  volume  of  business  that  could  be  done 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  capital  available. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  Cuba  can  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  the  imports  nor  the  wealth  of  the  business 
firms.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  Canadian  products  such 
as  vegetables,  oats,  hay,  bran,  apples,  fish,  butter,  eggs,  smoked 
meats,  canned  goodSi,  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  candies  and 
possibly  flour.  Some  Canadian  manufactures  such  as  paper 
are  in  large  demand.  Inquiries  have  also  been  received  at 
the  office  from  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  ofiice  supplies, 
carriages,  wagons,  automobiles,  rubber  goods,  hardware,  plum- 
bers, supplies,  pianos,  art  goods,  jewelry,  machinery,  farming 
implements,  etc.  All  of  these  would  indicate  that  a  greater 
demand  could  be  created  if  any  business-like  effort  were  made 
in  this  direction. 

Cost  of  Establishing  Such  a  Venture. 

A  license  to  carry  on  such  a  business  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,000  a  year,  and  the  rent  of  a  suitable  house  would 
be  probably  from  $2,000  to  $4,000.  A  company  established  on 
a  solid  basis  could  furnish  full  cargoes  for  Canadian  steamers 
and  could  also  do  much  to  provide  cargoes  for  a  return  ser- 
vice ;  a  weak  compiany  could  make  (but  little  if  any  headway. 

The  present  trusts  in  Havana  will  do  all  they  can  to  crush 
weak  opposition,  but  would  be  powerless  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  organization,  supported  by  a  good  line  of  steamers.  It 
is  time  that  the  exporters  of  Canada  interested  in  the  Cuban 
market  should  combine  in  their  own  interests.  It  can  be  done 
through  the  incorporation  of  a  company  with  sufficient  capital 
to  avoid  any  possibilities  of  failure. 

B.  S.  KIRKPATRICK. 


POSITION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 


Executive  Council  of  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation Express  Opposition  to  Reciprocity  in 
Resolution  Unanimously  Adopted. 


THE  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  through  its 
Executive  Council,  has  issued  the  following  statement 
of  its  views  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement: 
"The  proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  which  the  Government  has  introduced 
has  occasioned  no  little  surprise  to  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association:  (1)  because  there  toad  been  no  general 
discusSiion  of  a  measure  so  revolutionary  in  character,  and 
(2)  because  of  the  importance  which  the  present  Grovernment 
has  hitherto  attached  to  stabiility  of  the  tariff,  and  its 
avoidance  of  any  change  except  after  careful  investigation 
by  a  special  tariff  commissien.  Under  the  circumstances, 
an  expression  of  the  association's  opinion  seems  to  be  called 
foir. 

The  Country  as  a  Whole. 

"  In  our  consideration  of  the  agreement  we  have  endeavored 
to  look  upon  it  as  it  affects  the  country  as  a  wihole  in  its 
possible  relation  to  our  future  destiny. 

"As  manufacturers,  we  have  hesitated  to  express  opinions 
on  an  agreement  which,  in  its  present  scope,  does  not  directly 
affect  very  many  manufacturing  industries,  but  which  deals 
with  a  large  range  of  natural  and  agricultural  products. 
Gladly    would    we    join  in  support  of  such  an  agreement^ 


if  we  felt  that  the  anticipated  benefits  could,  be  depended  upon 
to  follow,  and  if  in  obtaining  them  we  were  sure  Canada  was 
not  makinig  sacrifices  w.'hich,  as  a  nation,  sihe  migiht  regret 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

"  Recognizing  then  that  an  arrangement  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, while  bringing  advantages  in  some  cases  will  unques- 
tionaibly  work  injury  in  others,  we  helieve  that  as  a  whole 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

"Our  widely  scattered  territory,  with  its  diversified  inter- 
ests, requires  the  strengthening  of  every  national  tie  to  build 
us  up  as  a  strong  anid  united  people. 

Independence  upon  States. 

"The  proposed  agreement  looks  toward  dependence  upon 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  rather  than  toward  the 
expansion  of  our  'home  market,  whicih  for  years  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  consumie  over  80'  per  cent,  of  all  the 
farm  produce  we  raise. 

"  It  would  divert  a  large  measure  of  trade  north  and  south 
which  now  goes  east  amd  west  and  west  and  east  between 
the  sister  Provinces,  and  so  would  help  to  build  up  United 
States  cities,  ports  and  transportation  routes  by  directing 
thither  tlie  trade  now  carried  through  our  own  channels. 
^  "  But,  apart  from  all  these  considerations  of  wealth  or 
material  advantage,  we  feel  that  the  substitution  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  in  place  of  the  intercourse  which 
now  obtains  between  our  own  Provinces  as  well  as  with  the 
mother  country  and  the  sister  colonies,  and  the  placing  of 
ourselves  under  obligations  to  the  United  States  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  free  and  independent  nation  on  our  part 
regarding  questions  of  public  policy,  mean  the  ibeginning  of  a 
condition  which  will  extend  and  which  the  United  States  will 
do  all  possible  to  extend  until  our  very  existence  as  a  separate 
^nation  is  threatened. 

"On  thiSi,  the  broadest  of  all  national  grounds,  we  feel 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  country  as  a  whole  that  this 
measure  sfiouLd  not  pass,  but  that  we  should  go  on  developing 
our  natural  resources  and  expanding  our  interprovincial 
trade  as  we  tiave  for  the  past  decade  without  any  entang- 
ling tariff  agreement  with  our  neighbor  to  the  south." 


A  BOOK  ON  TORONTO'S  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  book  of  opportunities  has  been  issued  toy  Robins  Limited, 
for  distribution  in  Great  Britain,  among  those  who  are  think- 
ing of  taking  up  life  in  Canada.  It  illustrates  the  many 
districts  in  Toronto  and  its  suburbs  which  have  been  turned 
into  residential  areas  during  the  past  few  years.  It  also 
records  in  striking  manner  the  great  increase  in  values  which 
has  taken  place  in  city  land.  The  toooklet  is  attractively 
illustrated  with  views  of  Toronto  residences.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  areas  within  reach  of  factories,  as  suitable 
sites  for  workingmen's  homes. 


FACTS  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Reciprocity,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  1854-1866,  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Biggar.  The  immense  mass  of  information  which 
Mr.  Biggar  has  compressed  into  the  comparatively  few  pages 
of  his  article  makes  it  of  inestimable  value  now  that  the 
general  subject  of  our  commercial  relations  to  the  United 
States  is  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Biggar  sketches  the  movement 
whicih  culminated  in  the  treaty  and  the  effect  it  had  on 
Canada.  He  is  not  favorable  to  Reciprocity.  As  he  well 
points  out,  there  are  other  things  to  consider  besides  material 
advantages. 
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MEXICAN  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


Accordiing  to  the  Mexica'n  Customs  Regulations,  gioods  foiund 
in  a  package,  wihicti  have  not  toeen  declared  in  the  Customs 
declaration,  and  goods  declared  as  being  of  less  weight  or 
measure  than  is  actually  the  case,  or  as  of  inferior  quality 
to  the  true  quality,  are  chargeable  not  only  with  the  duty 
properly  leviable  thereon,  but  also  with  double  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  goods  as  declared  and  the 
amo'unt  properly  leviable.  Importers  may,  however,  appeal 
against  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duties  either  to  the 
iudioial  authorities  or  to  the  Department  of  Finance  In 
either  case  the  appeal  must  be  presented  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Customs  is  notified. 
If  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  judiciial  authorities,  the  petition 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  voucher  showing  that  the  ordinary 
duties  have  been  paid,  and  also  by  security  for  the  payment 
of  any  additional  duties  wihddh  may  be  imposed,  either  a  cash 
deposit  or  the  goods  themselves  being  offered  as  sudh  security. 
Appeals  to  the  Department  of  Finance  must  be  presented 
through  the  Customs  house  by  which  the  additional  duties 
are  claimed.  Pending  the  deoislon  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  goods  may  be  delivered,  provided  that  the  appellant 
deposits  the  amiount  of  the  additional  duties  in  casih,  or  enters 
into  a  bond  for  their  payment. 

Where,  on  the  examinatiom  of  goods  iby  the  Customs,  it  is 
found  that  the  ideclared  quantity  exceeds  the  quantity  actually 
impiorted,  duty  is  levied  .on  the  actual  quantity  revealed  by 
examination  of  the  goods,  and  the  declarant  is  subject  to  a 
fine  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  duty  which  would 
have  been  levied  had  the  declaration  been  accepted  by  the 
Customs. 

Where  it  is  found  that  the  declared  quality  of  the  goods  is 
superior  to  the  quality  actually  revealed  by  examination,  duty 
is  levied  according  to  the  actual  quality,  but  the  declarant 
is  punished  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  with  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  pesos,  the  fine  being  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  the  excess  duties  remitted.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
Decision  of  the  Ministry  fin  sujch  oases  is  appealed  against. 

Errors  in  ships'  manifests,  if  they  do  not  concern  the 
number  of  packages  shown  in  the  manifest,  may  be  corrected 
by  a  rectification,  which  is  accepted  wfithou,t  the  imposition 
of  a  fine.  Errors  which  concern  the  number  of  packages 
shown  in  the  mamifest  may  be  corrected,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment by  the  ship's  master  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
pesos  for  each  additional  or  missing  package  such  correction 
is,  however,  accepted  without  penalty  wben  the  additional 
or  missing  packages  are  covered  by  a  consular  invoice  which 
includes  other  packages  shown  in  the  manifest. — Board  of 
Trade  Journal. 


5,000  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA. 

The  1911  edition  of  this  indispensable  collection  of  con- 
crete, crisp  Canadian  Facts,  edited  iby  Frank  Yedgh,  of  Toronto, 
the  well  known  lecturer  and  writer,  and  author  of  the  new 
book,  "Through  the  Heart  of  Canada,"  has  been  issued  and  is 
filled  with  fresh  data  of  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating 
character.  It  is  a  marvel  of  condensation,  presenting  in 
small  space  striking  figures  relating  to  every  phase  and  depart- 
ment of  Canada's  resources,  trade  and  national  life. 

Its  popularity  and  wide  sale  can  easily  be  understood,  in 
fact,  it  is,  as  'has  been  said,  "worth  its  weight  in  Cobalt  silver 
)  or  Yukon  gold."    The  booklet  may  be  haJd  from  the  leading 
f  newsdealers,  or  for  25  cents  from  the  Canadian  Facts  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  667  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 


The  Bulletin  for  1st  February  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  publishes  the  following  particulars  of  the 
production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previo'us  yetar:  — 

1909.  1910. 
Tons.  Tons. 
Total    2i5,795,471  27,298^545 


Bessemer  and  low-phosphorous . .  10,557,370 
Basic    8,250,225 


11,244,612 
9,084,520 


EASTERN  ROUTE  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  two  steamers  on  the 
new  route  between  Eastern  Canadian  ports  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
to  Australia,  says:  "The  increased  interest  taken  by  Aus- 
tralian importers  in  the  cargo  service  from  Eastern  Canada 
ports,  evidenced  by  the  number  of  inquiries  and  correspond- 
ence received  at  this  office,  should  impress  exporters  of  the 
value  of  this  market,  and  the  obvious  necessity  of  devoting  the 
energy  and  care  of  their  competitors  in  the  development  of  the 
trade."  The  first  steamer  to  sail  carried  625  tons  of  freight 
and  the  second  750  tons.  The  inauguration  of  this  service  was 
highly  successful  and  gives  promise,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  feeling  in  Australia,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  a 
large  development. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  specializing  in  polishes  and 
grocers'  sundries,  desires  executive  position  with  firm  of  good 
standing.  Fifteen  years'  experience  in  England  and  Canada. 
—Address  Box  55,  Industeiai,  Canada,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Toronto. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WANTS  GOODS. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand  has 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
the  following  inquiries: 

Contracts  for  Electric  Cranes. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  cranes  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  tendering  for  four  electric  cranes  required  by 
the  Auckland  Harbor  Board,  Auckland,  N.Z.  Copies  of  speci- 
fications and  plans  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  whole  of  the 
plant  must  be  of  British  manufacture.  Time  for  tenders  ex- 
pires May  2nd,  1911. 

Contract  for  Electric  Capstans. 

Tenders  have  also  been  invited  by  the  Auckland  Harbor 
Board,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  four  electric  capstans.  Plans  and 
specifications  'have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  material  must  be  of  British  manu- 
facture. Tenders  are  returnalble  to  the  Chairman  of  the  said 
Board  on  May  2nd,  1911. 


The  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  have  issued  a 
catalogue  illustrative  of  the  friction  clutch  mechanism  which 
they  manufacture.  The  booklet  is  fully  illustrated  and  the 
whole  subject  is  discussed  in  a  way  which  will  prove  of  inter- 
est to  all  power  users.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
on  application. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  FEBRUARY 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  February,  1911. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


Canadian  Pacific  Kailway. 


E.  2013 
Cancels 
E.  1899 
Sup.  1 
E.  1207 


Sup.  12 
E.  1762 


Sup.  7 
E.  1242 


Sup.  4 
E.  1679 


Sup.  12 
E.  1023 


E.  2004 
Cancels 
E.  1682 

E.  2007 


E.  2006 


Sup.  8 
E.  1752 

Sup.  14 
E.  1538 
Sup.  4 
E.  1412 


Sup.  2 
E.  1993 


Sup.  6 
E.  1957 
E.  2011 


B.  2015 
Cancels 
B.  1984 
Sup.  4 
E.  1634 


Sup.  4 
B.  1666 


E.  1609 
Cancels 
B.  1489 
Sup.  1 
E.  788 


Mar.  15,  11 


Sup.  4 
E.  1266 


Sup.  12 
E.  611 


E.  1600 
Cancels 
E.  1269 

E.  1603 


Sup.  8 
E.  1340 

Sup.  14 
E.  1123 
Sup.  4 
E.  996 


Sup.  2 
E.  1587 


Sup.  6 
E.  1550 
E.  1607 


E.  1611 
Cancels 
E.  1578 
Sup.  4 
E.  1221 


Feb.  20,  '11 


Sup.  12  Feb.  11,  '11 
E.  1350 


Sup.  7  Mar.  12,  '11 
E.  1655 


Feb.    2,  '11 


Feb.  15,  '11 


Feb.  12,  '11 


Feb.    6,  '11 


E.  1602        Feb.    6,  '11 


Feb.  27,  '11 

Jan.  30,  '11 
Feb.  15,  '11 

Feb.  11,  '11 

Feb.  4,  '11 
Feb.    3,  '11 

Mar.  15,  '11 
Feb.  27,  '11 


Sup.  4  Mar.  6,  '11 
B.  1253 


Ore,  C.I.,  from  CP. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.S. 

Asbestos,  C.L,  Sher- 
brooke  to  Toronto, 
cancelled.  No  com- 
modity rate  in  effect. 

Commodities  from 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada  to  points  in 
the  North-west. 

Commodities,  CP. 
stations  to  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  N.Y. 

Classes  between  CP. 
stations  and  stations 
on  the  Ottawa  & 
New  York  Railway. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions west  of  Mont- 
real to  points  on  the 
Intercolonial  Rail- 
way. 

Starch,  c.l.,  min. 
35,000  lbs.,  from  CP. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.S. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions east  and  south 
of  Montreal  to  Inter- 
colonial Railway. 

Classes  from  CP.  sta- 
tions to  points  east 
of  Montreal  on  CP. 
and  Temiscouata 
Railways. 

Wood  pulp  from  CP. 
stations  to  points  in 
the  U.S. 

Local  switching  char- 
ges at  CP.  points. 

Classes  from  stations 
west  of  Montreal  to 
stations  east  and 
south  thereof. 

Commodities  from  At- 
lantic Div.  stations 
to  points  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 

Commodities  between 
stations  on  C.P.R. 

Iron  and  steel  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  On- 
tario, to  points  in 
the  North-west. 

Wood  pulp  board,  C.L, 
Ottawa  and  Hull  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Import  merchandise 
from  ship's  side,  St. 
John  and  W.  St. 
John  to  points  on 
C.P.R.  and  connec- 
tions. 

Commodities  from 
points  in  Ontario  to 
Boston  and  Mystic 
Wharf,  for  export.  ' 


Sup.  3 
E.  1675 


Sup.  3 

E.  1262 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

E.  2249  C.N.  88 


Sup.  2 
E.  1625 


Sup.  6 
E.  1124 


Sup.  2 
E.  1704 


E.  2246 
Cancels 
E.  538 

Sup.  8 
E.  2031 

Sup.  8 
E.  1142 


Sup.  16 
E.  2020 


Sup.  1 
E.  2246 


Sup.  4 
E.  1633 


E.  2250 
Cancels 
E.  2249 

Sup.  40 
E.  223 

E.  2253 
Cancels 
E.  23 

B.  2255 
Cancels 
CA.  12 


Sup.  11 
E.  2218 


Sup.  2 
J.  3 


Sup.  6 
J.  2 


Sup.  2 
J.  4 


M.  16 
Cancels 
M.  1 

Sup.  8 
CP.  58 

Sup.  8 
CD.  20 


Sup.  16 
CP.  57 


Sup.  1 
M.  16 


Sup.  4 
A.  7 


CN.  89 
Cancels 
C.N.  88 

Sup.  40 
G.A.A.  3 

V.  17 
Cancels 
G.B.A.  1 

CF.  20 
Cancels 
U.S.  296 


Sup.  11 
C.Y.  16 


Mar.  3,  '11 
Jan.  28,  '11 

Feb.  15,  '11 

Feb.  15,  '11 

Feb.  15,  '11 

.Feb.    6,  '11 

Jan.  30,  '11 
Feb.    6,  '11 

Feb.    2,  '11 

Feb.  6,  '11 
Feb.    5,  '11 


Feb.    4,  '11 

Feb.  20,  '11 
Mar.  15,  '11 

Mar.  20,  '11 
Mar.   1,  '11 


Class  and  commodity 
from  CP.  stations  ta 
points  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Roofing  slate,  c.L,  min, 
40,000,    from  Mont- 
real and  Lachine  to  i 
stations  in  the  North- 
west. 

Class  rates  between, 
G.T.  stations  and 
Temiscouata  Rail- 
way. 

Classes  from  G.T.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  the 
Intercolonial  Rail- 
way. 

Classes  from  G.T.  sta- 
tions to  points  on  the 
C.P.R.  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Classes  from  Montreal 
and  common  points 
to  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way station. 

Wood  pulp,  c.L,  from 
Campbellford  to  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

Cement,  c.L,  from 
Montreal  and  Mont- 
real Wharf  to  points 
on  the  CV.  Railway 
in  Canada. 

Strawboard,  c.L,  from 
Campbell  ford  to 
L'Epiphanie,  Que., 
via  Hawkesbury,  161 
cents  per  100  lbs. 
Classes  from  Montreal 
and  common  points 
to  stations  on  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway. 
Classes  and  commodi- 
ties between  Lower 
Province  ports  and 
ports  of  call;  also  to 
points  on  the  Do- 
minion Atlantic  and 
Halifax  and  South- 
western Railways. 
Asbestos  roofing,  c.L, 
Montreal  and  west  to 
points  in  the  North- 
west. 

Pig  iron,  c.L,  Montreal 
to  Granby,  Que., 
$1.35  per  gross  ton. 

Classes  from  G.T.  sta- 
tions in  U.S.  to 
points  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway. 

Lumber     and  forest 
products,    c.L,   from  j 
Ottawa  Div.  stations 
to  points  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Commodities  betweeii.| 
G.T.  stations  and  to^ 
points  on  connecting 
lines. 
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j  Leiiigli  Valley  Kailroad. 

I  .-894 
Cancels 
-881 


Mar.  11,  '11 


Michigan  Central  Eailway. 


Sup.  4 

1132 


Sup.  23 
1443 


Sup.  10 
1376 


Hap.  22 
1443 


i5Up.  13 
1511 


Sup.  4  Feb.  22,  '11 

7382 


Sup.  23  Feb.  20,  *11 
7960 


Sup.  10 
7824 


Sup.  22 
7960 


Feb.    6,  '11 


Feb.    6,  '11 


Sup.  13  Feb.  28,  '11 
8148 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Bailway. 

2  2323-A.         Mar.    2,  '11 


Sup.  4 
87 


Sup.  4  Feb.  3,  '11 
13335 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 

Sup.  7 

'693 


Bay  of  Quinte  Railway. 

377  121 


Mar.    1,  '11 


Jan.  25,  '11 


Copper  rods  and  cop- 
per wire,  C.I.,  L.V. 
stations  to  Montreal 
and  Montreal  points, 
20  cents  per  lOO  lbs. 


Classes  between  M.C. 
stations  and  points 
on  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroad  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
M.C.  stations  in  Can- 
ada and  points  on 
the  C.W.  &  L.liJ. 
Railway,  N.St.C.  & 
T.  Railway,  and  T.H. 
&  B.  Railway. 

Keshipping  and  special 
regulations  in  Can- 
ada oi_  M.C.  Rail- 
road, C.W.  &  L.E. 
Railway,  N.St.C.  &  T. 
Railway,  and  T.H.B. 
Railway. 

Commodities  between 
M.C.  Railroad,  C.W. 
&  L.E.  Railway,  N. 
St.C.  &  T.  Railway, 
and  T.H.  &  B.  Rail- 

-  way  to  points  on 
connecting  lines. 

Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  M.C,  N.St. 
C.  &  T.,  and  C.W.  & 
L.E.  Railways  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 


Brick  and  articles 
taking  same  rates,  C. 
&  O.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Pig  iron,  billets,  etc., 
from  C.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
from  B.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Ontario. 


Classes  between  B.  of 
Q.  stations  and  sta- 
tions on  the  LB.  & 
O.  Railway. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Bailway. 
19  Mar.  15,  '11 


Sup. 
181 


PennsylTania  E.E. 

Sup.  10 
J.  25 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R. 

Sup.  4 
618 


Erie  Railroad. 

203  B.  1071 


Feb.  27,  '11 


Billets,  pig  iron,  etc., 
from  L.S.  &  M.S. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Classes  from  Pennsyl- 
vania stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Mar.  6,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  B.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Mar.    3,  '11 


Pig  iron,  c.l.,  from 
North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.,  to  St.  John's, 
Que.,  $3.40  per  ton 
2,240  lbs. 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 


Sup.  7 
838 


Sup.  7 
5022 


Mar.    4,  '11    Commodities  from  D. 

&  H.  stations  to 
points  on  CP.  Rail- 
way. 


Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Lonis  Railway. 


Sup.  18 
P.  21 


Mar.  1,  '11  Class  and  commodity, 
P.CC  &  St.  L.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Pittsburg,  Shawmnt  &  Northern  R.R. 

Mar, 


106 
Cancels 
83 


1140 
Cancels 
712 


4,  '11  Brick  and  clay  pro- 
ducts, C.L.,  P.S.  &  N. 
stations  to  points  on 
G.T.  Railway. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.R. 


207 

Cancels 
50 


H.  2407 
Cancels 
H.  2106 


Pennsylvania  Company. 

Sup.  14 
F.  27 


Feb.  5,  '11    Lumber,  c.l.,  from  B. 

&  O.S.W.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Feb.  15,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
from  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg  to  stations 
in  Canada. 


Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 


Sup.  4 
4 


Wabash  R.R. 
518 

Cancels 
32 

Erie  R.R. 

Sup.  50 
C.R.C.  1 


Sup.  4  Jan.  17,  '11    Class   and  commodity 

798  from  L.  H.  &  St.  L. 

stations  to  points  in 

Canada. 


11661  Dec.  22,  '10    Classes  between  Wab- 

Cancels  ash  and  N.  St.  C.  & 

34632  T.  Ry.  stations. 


Sup.  50  Jan.  27,  '11    Class  and  commodities, 

A.  49  Erie.  R.R.  points  to 

stations  in  Canada. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


Sup.  18 
181 


Feb.  1,  '11  Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  L.S.  & 
M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  R.R. 


65 

Cancels 
38 


Illinois  Central  R.R. 
A.  116 


Feb.  14,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  W.  &  L.E.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Feb.  1,  '11  Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  111.  Cent, 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway. 

418  12845  Feb.    2,  '11    Classes  from  M.St.P.  & 

Cancels  Cancels  S.S.M.     stations  to 

9  3328  points  in  Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


11.  Pick  and  Shovel  Handles  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices, 

all  sizes  of  pick  and  shovel  handles,  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

78.  Roofing  Paper. — A  Vancouver  agent  enquires  for  the  names  of 
manufacturers  of  Neponsette,  Monitor  and  Paroid  Roofing 
Papers. 

79.  Roll-top  Desks  A  Manchester  firm  aslis  for  prices  and  cata- 
logues of  roll-top  desks  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

80.  Sales  Manager. — The  sales  manager  of  a  large  flour  firm  in 
Minnesota  is  anxious  to  return  to  Canada  if  he  can  secure  a 
similar  position  in  some  good  manufactviring  concern.  Ex- 
cellent references  and  experience. 

81.  South  American  Trade. — Firm  of  commission  agents  and  mer- 
chants in  Vancouver  have  excellent  facilities  for  covering  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
firms  interested. 

82.  Soft  Elm  Boards. — A  large  firm  of  timber  importers  in  Lon- 
don, E.C.,  England,  are  in  the  market  for  considerable  quan- 
tities of  elm  planks.  References. 

83.  Shovel  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of  shovel 
handles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

84.  Strawboards  A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 

of  strawboards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 


92.  Cream  Separators,  Churns  and  Dairy  Utensils.— A  Cape 
Town  firm  of  wholesale  importers  desires  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  cream  separators,  churns  and  dairy  utensils. 

93.  Empty  Barrels. — A  prominent  Ontario  firm,  members  of 
the  C.M.A.,  have  a  stock  of  empty  barrels  for  sale.  They 
are  well  made  and  paraflnned  thoroughly  inside. 

94.  Edge  Tools  and  Agricultural  Implements. — A  firm  in 
Columbia,  South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

95.  Fencing  Wire,  Fencing  Standards  and  Baling  Wire. — A 

Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesale  importers  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  fencing  wire  (barbed  and  plain),  fencing 
standards  and  baling  wire. 

96.  Flour. — A  broker  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  wishes  to  develop 
a  market  in  that  city  for  Canadian  flour. 

97.  Hinges. — A  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Walsall, 
England,  write  that  they  could  handle  Canadian-made 
hinges  in  quantity  if  prices  are  right.  Requirements  on 
application. 

98.  Hay. — A  firm  of  flour  and  feed  importers  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, are  in  the  market  for  hundred-ton  lots  of  the  very 
best  Canadian  hay. 

99.  Hardware  of  All  Kinds,  Eadiators,  Plumbers'  Brass  Work. 

— A  firm  of  builders'  hardware  merchants  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, wish  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  various 
lines  of  hardware,  etc.    Further  particulars  on  application. 


85.  Tallow  An  Amsterdam  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch 

witli  Canadian  exporters  of  tallow. 

8G.  Wooden  Wash  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  cor- 
respond with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  wash 
boards. 

87.  Wooden  Wash  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and 
description  of  wooden  wash  boards  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

88.  Wood  Pulp  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  wood  pulp  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

89.  Australian  Trade. — A  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  in  Melbourne  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  hardware  and  other  lines  suit- 
able for  the  Australian  market. 

90.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — A  Cape  Town 
firm  of  wholesale  importers  desires  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  agricultural  implements. 

91.  British  Agents. — A  well-known  firm  of  import  agents  in 
London,  England,  will  be  pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
Canadian  firms  seeking  export  trade  in  Great  Britain. 


100.  Hardware,  Handles,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Comrie, 
Scotland,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above  and  other  goods. 

101.  Maple  Flooring. — A  large  firm  of  flooring  specialists  in 
London,  England,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exDorters  of  maple  flooring. 

102.  Manufacturers'  Agent. — Commercial  man  with  many 
years'  experience  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  seeking  an  agent  in  Great  Britain. 

103.  Maple  Last  Blocks. — Particulars  of  an  excellent  opening 
for  the  sale  of  maple  last  blocks,  in  the  rough  and  turned, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  There  is  an 
extensive  demand  for  these  goods  in  Great  Britain. 

104.  Minerals. — A  correspondent  in  South  Wales  is  open  to 
receive  supplies  of  iron  and  manganese  ores,  and  other 
minerals,  from  Canada. 

I 

105.  Milk  Bottle  Caps. — A  London  company  invites  samples' 
and  quotations   from   Canadian   manufacturers   of  milk 
bottle  caps.    They  would  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  engineering  specialties  and  novel-  \^ 
ties  connected  with  the  dairy  trade.  . 
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106.  Mica. — A  firm  of  importers  wishes  to  import  mica  and 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  firm  in  Canada  who 
are  willing  to  cut  it  to  importers'  specified  size. 

107.  Paper  of  All  Kinds,  Boards  and  Leatlierboards. — A  large 
firm  of  wholesale  paper  dealers  and  importers  in  London, 
England,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  first-class  papers  and  boards. 

108.  Paper  for  Printing. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  above  article. 

109.  Paying  Bricks. — The  President  of  the  Streets  Committee 
in  Colombia,  South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  paving  bricks,  and 
to  obtain  samples  as  early  as  possible. 

110.  Kock  Maple  Logs. — An  export  forwarding  firm  in  New 
York  City  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  of  rock 
maple  logs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

111.  Eolled  Oats,  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  whole- 
sale grocers  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  rolled  oats,  canned  goods  and  other 
produce  which  they  could  handle. 

112.  South  African  Trade. — A  prominent  export  forwarding 
agent  in  London,  England,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  cata- 
logues and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  suitable  for  the  South  American  market. 
Sample  indents  and  further  particulars  may  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary.  This  is  an  excellent  trade  oppor- 
tunity. 

113.  Springs,  Axes,  Bushes,  etc. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  whole- 
sale importers  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  springs,  axles, 
bushes,  and  other  metal  fittings  for  carts  and  carriages. 

114.  Steam  Eoad  KoUers,  Portable  Engines,  Centrifugal  Pumps, 

etc. — An  East  Anglian  firm  manufacturing  steam  road 
rollers,  portable  engines,  centrifugal  pumps,  etc.,  would 
like  to  get  into  touch  with  road  contractors  in  Canada. 

115.  Sporting  Goods  and  Billiard  Tables. — A  Yorkshire  firm 
manufacturing  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds  and  billiard 
tables  desires  to  open  up  Canadian  business  connections. 

116.  Turned  Wooden  Goods  of  All  Kinds. — One  of  the  largest 
firms  of  wholesale  dealers  in  bobbins,  birch  squares,  wash- 
boards, domestic  specialties  made  of  wood,  pill  boxes,  etc., 
etc.,  handles  of  all  kinds,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  export  these  goods  in 
quantities.    First-class  connections  and  references. 

117.  Toys,  Fancy  Goods,  etc. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  wholesale 
fancy  goods  importers  desires  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  fancy 
goods,  fancy  ware,  and  general  lines  of  wood  goods  for  ^ 
household  purposes. 

118.  Whiskey,  Wine  and  Spirits. — A  merchant  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  Canadian  whiskey,  wine,  etc. 

119.  Woodworking  Machinery,  Hardware,  etc. — A  large  firm 
of  export  forwarding  agents,  with  headquarters  in  London, 
England,  seek  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  the  above  and  other  lines  who  are  interested  in 
Australian-New  Zealand  trade.    Excellent  references. 


120.  Wire  Strainers  and  Stretchers. — An  export  forwarding 
firm  in  New  York  have  enquiries  from  South  Africa  for  the 
"  Donald "  wire  strainers  and  stretchers.  They  are 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  the  makers  of  this  and  other 
lines. 

121.  British  Agent. — Englishman  with  excellent  Canadian 
references  seeks  agencies  of  Canadian  firms  in  Great 
Britain.  Will  handle  any  lines.  Has  had  first-class  com- 
mercial experience. 

LABOK  ENQUIRIES. 

1.  Coppersmith,  Sheet  Metal  Worker. — Englishman  with  many 

years'  experience  in  the  above  trade,  seeks  position  in 
Canada.  Further  information  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

2.  Chemical  Machinery  Expert. — Englishman  with  many  years' 

experience  in  chemical  plants,  repairing  machinery,  etc.,  is 
anxijDus  to  get  similar  work  in  this  country. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery. — An  Englishman  now  connected  with 

a  prominent  firm  manufacturing  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds  in  England,  is  anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and 
start  plant  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country.  Has 
considerable  capital,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
any  parties  interested. 

4.  Managership,  or  Responsible  Position. — Englishman,  32 

years  of  age,  having  had  for  the  past  five  years  charge  of 
the  sales  department  of  a  large  milling  concern,  and  the 
supervision  of  a  large  travelling  and  indoor  staff,  accus- 
tomed to  handling  heavy  daily  correspondence,  desires  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  some  Canadian  firm. 

SPECIAL  ENQUIRY. 

Agencies  Wanted. — A  manufacturing  firm  in  Toronto  call- 
ing on  the  iron  and  steel  trades  throughout  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  take  on  some  good  agencies  either  for  Canadian 
or  foreign  houses.  Is  particularly  desirous  of  securing 
agencies  for  Toronto  territory.  Railway  supplies  a  specialty. 
Box  323  "  Industrial  Canada." 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS. 

In  the  eleven  months  ending  Novemher  30th  the  total 
volume  of  merchandise  entering  the  Union  amounted  to  £30,- 
93'3,G51,  as  against  £28,680,291,  an  increase  of  rather  more  than 
23  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  import  returns  in  detail 
shows  that  in  almost  every  direction  there  has  been  expan- 
sion, and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  increases  may  be 
noted : 

11  months,    11  months. 


1910. 

1909. 

Apparel  and  slops   

£2,183,710 

£1,620,933 

Cotton  manufactures   

2,6&0,012 

1,999,325 

510,342 

322,325 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

1,450,258 

978,772- 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  ... 

1,752,5'9'5 

1,458,802 

Agricultural  products   

371,534 

295,969 

Agricultural  machinery   

139,236 

101,931 

Manufacturing  machinery   

2'64,413 

104,218 

Electrical  machinery   

729,910 

233,830 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  

1,331,261 

868,823 

Leather  goods   

1,391,215 

1,034,029 

Motor  cars  and  parts   

263,982 

151,130 

987,273 

560,656 

Woollen  manufactures   

771,477 

543,044 

{South  African  Mining  Journal.) 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  London  Foundry  Co.  will  add  to  their  plant  this 
summer. 

P.  W.  Gardiner  &  Son  will  build  additions  to  their  planing 
mill  in  Gait,  Ont. 

Robert  Tegler,  Edmonton,  will  ereot  a  six  storey  block 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  B.  C.  Telephone  Company  will  spend  $44,000  on  a  new 
sub-station  in  Kitsilano. 

Regina,  Sask,  will  spend  $100,000  on  extensions  to  their 
electric  light  and  power  plants. 

The  Manitoba  Rolling  Mills  Company  will  enlarge  their 
plant  in  Winnipeg  this  summer. 

The  Moloney  Electric  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  will  establish  a 
$10,00'0  factory  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

It  is  reported  that  Barrie  is  to  have  a  new  factory,  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

The  C.  P.  R.  will  build  a  new  freight  shed  near  the  Place 
Viger  Station,  Montreal,  at  a  cost  of  $100',00'0. 

The  Canadian  Winkley  Co.,  with  head  office  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  establish  a  plant  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

A  proposition  is  before  the  municipality  of  Perth  for  the 
establishment  in  that  town  of  a  carpet  factory. 

The  Dominion  Cooperage  Co.,  of  Brigden,  Ont.,  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  rebuild  at  once. 

The  North  American  Smelting  Co.  will  erect  a  smelter  at 
Kingston,  to  extract  the  lead  from  the  ores  found  in  Frontenac 
county. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Co.  will  erect  an  office  building  in 
Victoria,  B.C.,  at  a  cost  of  $135,000.  W.  R.  Arnold  is  General 
Manager. 

The  ratepayers  of  Calgary  will  vote  on  by-laws  covering 
the  expenditure  of  $380,000  on  electric  light  extensions,  and 
$60,000  on  conduits. 

The  Ken  Knitting  Co.  will  receive  a  loan  of  $20,000  from 
the  municipality  of  Woodstock.  The  company  undertake  to 
build  a  $35,000  factory. 

The  Cotton  Print  Co.  will  erect  a  plant  this  Spring  in 
St.  Timothee,  P.Q.,  on  a  site  they  have  secured  from  the 
Canadian  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 

Caron  Freres,  manufacturers  of  jewelry,  are  building  a 
fine  new  plant  on  Bleury  St.,  Montreal.  It  will  be  absolutely 
fireproof,  five  storeys  in  height,  of  forty  feet  frontage  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  depth. 

A  refining  plant  for  the  treatment  of  gypsum  will  be 
erected  at  Spatsum,  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  in  British 
Columbia,  George  Hinton,  of  the  Hinton  Electric  Co.,  Van- 
couver, is  organizing  the  company  which  will  carry  on  the 
operations. 


The  Confederation  Life  Association  will  erect  an  office  build- 
ing on  Main  St.,  Winnipeg. 

i 

Extensive  additions  will  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Montreal  Rolling  Mills  Co.  this  year. 

The  Herald  Printing  Co.,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  new  build- 
ing during  the  coming  summer. 

Holt,  Renfrew  &  Co.,  will  erect  an  eight  storey  building 
adjoining  their  present  building  in  Montreal. 

The  Gillette  Razor  Co.  will  build  a  factory  this  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.    A  site  in  Montreal  has  been  secured. 

i 
I 

Work  will  commence  at  once  on  the  erection  of  their  ' 
new  sixteen  storey  office  building  in  Toronto,  by  the  C.  P.  R. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  will 
add  to  their  plant  in  Peterborough  a  lamp  factory,  at  a  cost, 
including  building  and  equipment,  of  $250,000. 

The  Canadian  Carbonate  Co.,  of  Montreal,  has  been  incor- 
porated as  the  Canadian  Carbonate  Company,  Limited,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  firm  of  G.  H.  Randall  &  Company,  furniture  manufac- 
turers, Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  style  of 
G.  H.  Randall  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

The  City  Council,  of  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.,  will  develop  power 
for  the  city's  uses  at  Rock  Forest.  The  plant  to  be  installed 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  $10'0',000. 

The  St.  John  River  Electrical  Power  Co.,  of  which  John  E. 
Stewart,  Andover,  N.B.,  is  promoter,  are  seeking  a  charter  to 
develop  power  on  the  St.  John  river  about  40  miles  above 
Fredericton. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Hart  announces  that  the  partnership  in  the  firm  '! 
of  Hart  &  Riddell  has  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Riddell  in  March  last,  and  that  he  has  purchased  the 
interests  of  his  late  partner  and  will  continue  the  business  in 
all  its  branches  as  formerly  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  R.  Hart 
&  Company. 

The  C.  P.  R.  will  spend  altogether  about  $6,000,000  in  ; 
improving  their  terminals  in  Toronto.    New  yards  are  being 
laid  out  and  a  new  office  building  and  freight  shed  erected 
on  King  St.    Increased  station  accommodation  is  also  being 
provided. 

The  C.  P.  R.  have  filed  plans  for  extensive  improvements 
in  Toronto.  An  immense  freight  warehouse  will  be  built 
on  the  King  St.  property  recently  purchased  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  and  now  constituting  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  residence. 

Work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills 
Co.,  Limited,  on  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal,  is  being 
rapidly  advanced.  The  plant  is  being  built  on  the  Lachine 
Canal  running  through  to  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  where  the 
offices  of  the  Company  will  be  situated.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  will  be  2,500  bbls.  per  day,  while  the  elevator  is  designed 
to  hold  about  400,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  President  of  the 
Company  is  G.  A.  Grier,  a  well  known  lumber  manufacturer 
and  President  of  the  Diamond  Flint  Glass  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  T. 
Williams  is  Vice-President  and  Lt.-Col.  A.  E.  Labelle,  Managing  ^ 
Director. 
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Are  you  paying  a 
stiff  fire  rate  ?  Don't 
kick.  You  probably 
deserve  it.  Look  at 
your  risk.  Is  it  what 
it  ought  to  be '?  Im- 
prove it.  Let  us 
show  you  now. 
EARN  a  lower  fire 
rate. 


SOMETHING    NEW  IN 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

To  Manufacturers,  Wholesalers, 
Large  Retailers,  Insurance  Brokers 


Are  you  about  to 
build  ?  Don't  make 
a  move  until  your 
architect's  plana 
have  been  pas-ed  on 
by  insurance  engi- 
neers. They  miy 
save  you  a  perpetual 
unnecessary  fire  tax 
--and  reduce  trie  cost 
of  building  to  boot. 
Let  us  tell  you  what 
other-  have  done. 


We  Beg  to  Announce  That  We  Are  Prepared  to  Issue  a 


FACTO 


ES 


Underwriters  Policy 

Having  Behind  it  all  the  Traditional  Strength  of  the  Best  London  Lloyds,  the 
Greatest  Insuring  Power  on  Earth,  and  Being  in  Full  Compliance  With  the 
Laws  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Insurance  Departments. 


The  Factories  Underwriters  Policy  is  issued  by  the 
Factories  Insurance  Company,  which  holds  a  Domin- 
ion charter,  has  been  in  business  since  1872,  and  has 
its  full  deposit  with  the  department  at  Ottawa. 

For  Big  Insurers  this  is  the  Soundest,  Strongest  and 
Most  Attractive  Polio/  ever  issue  d  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  Deposited  securities  behind  it  are 
in  the  millions,  and  the  total  security  to  policy- 
holders is  enormous.  As  an  established,  responsible 
and  experienced  insiu-ance  house  we  stake  our 
reputation  on  the  deliberate  statement  that  the 
Factories  Underwriters  Policy  is  the  best  policy  on 
the  market  to-day  for  big  insurers. 

It  Can  Be  Issued  and  placed  in  our  clients'  hands 
immediately — no  long  delay  in  delivery  ;  no  deduc- 
tion for  collection  in  case  or  loss  ;  legal  attorney  on 
the  ground. 


THE  POLICY  is  re-insured  in  full  by  over  one  hun- 
dred cf  the  str:ingest  and  best  known  guaranteed 
underwriters  af  Lloyds — men  of  the  inner  circle,  the 
council,  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  the  institution. 
THE  RE-INSURANCE  GUARANTEE  is  printed  on 
the  policy,  and  is  signed  by  the  underwriters,  all  of 
whose  names  appear  on  the  dccument  just  as  in  the 
past  they  have  done  on  the  old  style  Lloyds  policies. 

Finally  :  Coupled  with  this  Factories  Underwriters 
Policy  we  offer  an  inspection  and  brokerage  service 
that  cannot  be  equalled  in  Canada.  We  are  brokers 
ani  fire  protection  engineers  for  the  assured  and 

our  technical  knowledge  is  at  the  service  of  our 
clients.  We  are  to-day  handling  millions  of  insur- 
ance for  some  of  the  biggest  firms  in  Canada— from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and  these  firms  are  our 
best  references.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  names. 


Call  Us  by  Phone,  Mail  or  Wire  and  One  of  Our  Inspectors 
Will  Wait  on  You  Promptly 


OUR  OFFICES 

HRAD  OFFICE 

Toronto 
38  Wellington  St.  E. 

BRAKCIIES 

Montreal 
5  St.  Sacrament  St. 

Winnipeg; 
404  Builder's  Ex'ge. 
New  York 
95  William  St. 
Halifax,  N.  S, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Caliiary,  Alberta 
(Just  Opening) 

Van'  ouver 
(Just  Opening) 


Cut  this  name  card  out  and  file  for  reference 


BURNETT,  OSMSBY  ft  CLAPP,  ud. 


Insarance  Brokers  and  Fire  Protection 
Engineers 


38  Wellington  St.  East 


Toronto 


Canada's  annual 
fire  loss  per  capita 
\»  ten  times  as  heavy 
as  England's.  Cana- 
da's fire  rates  are  ten 
times  as  high.  Caria- 
da'saverat;e  building 
is  ten  times  as  poor. 
When  Canada's  buil- 
ders put  up  better 
fire  resisting  struc- 
tures, Canada's  fire 
rates  will  go  dO"n 
till  they  reach  the 
level  of  England's. 
Do  your  share. 
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The  Western  Manufacturing  Co.  will  erect  a  factory  in 
Montreal. 

Gowans-Kent  Western,  Ltd.,  will  build  an  eight  storey 
building  in  Winnipeg. 


Mendelssohn  Piano  Company;  Verity  Plow  Company  for  their 
new  Forge  Shop  at  Brantford;  new  plants  of  National  Acme 
Company,  Montreal;  Amherst  Boot  &  Shoe  Company,  Amherst, 
N.S.;  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Amherst;  Crown  Laundry 
Company,  Montreal. 


The  Moloney  Electric  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  will  establish 
;  a  branch  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

I  The  Independent  Glass  Producers,  Ltd.,  will  build  a  two 
storey  factory  in  Toronto,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  paving  plant  will  be  established 
in  Strathcona.   Mr.  P.  Burns  is  mentioned  as  being  interested. 

The  East  Canada  Power  &  Pulp  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Rodolphe 
Forget  is  President,  intend  building  a  large  mill  at  Nairn  Falls, 
Que.  They  have  secured  possession  of  the  timber  limits 
formerly  owned  by  The  Murray  Bay  Lumber  &  Pulp  Co. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  at  the  Moose  Jaw  Customs 
Office  during  the  past  month  was  $12,852.67,  compared  with 
^  $7,067.34  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1910,  showing  an 
"increase  of  $5,785.  For  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  to 
the  end  of  January,  the  total  receipts  were  $203,700.34,  as 
against  $92,103.38  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year,  being  an  increase  of  $111,597  or  125  per  cent. 

Chapman  Double  Ball  Bearing  Company  have  recently 
received  an  order  for  their  bearings  for  the  addition  to  the 
Ideal  Bedding  Company,  Toronto;  for  the  new  plant  of  the 


The  International  Lumber  &  Implement  Co.  have  purchased 
a  site  consisting  of  twenty  lots  in  the  city  where  they  will  put 
in  a  large  lumber  yard.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to 
extend  their  business  to  all  the  branch  lines  radiating  from 
the  city,  together  with  the  new  lines  out  of  Swift  Current. 
In  all  probability  the  Company's  headquarters  will  be  at 
Moose  Jaw  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  demand  in  Southern 
Saskatchewan,  as  with  its  splendid  railroad  facilities  Moose 
Jaw  lends  itself  as  the  logical  centre  of  this  vast  territory. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Immigration  aud  National  Life. 

ADVOCATES  of  Eeciprocity  tell  us  that  an  increasing 
flood  of  immigration  will  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
agreement.  Is  an  increase  desirable?  We  are,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  taking  in  about  350,000  new  citizens  annu- 
ally, of  whom  approximately  one-third  are  from  Great 
Britain,  one-third  from  the  United  States  and  one-third 
from  Continental  Europe.  Up  to  a  certain  limit  we  are 
able  to  digest  new  comers,  to  turn  them  into  good  Canadian 
citizens.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  If  the  number  of 
immigrants  in  any  one  section  becomes  too  great,  the 
opposite  tendency  will  appear.  We  will  be  digested.  The 
turning  of  foreign  immigrants,  especially  those  from  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  where  the  institutions  and  habits 


of  life  are  so  dilferent  from  our  own,  into  Canadian  citi- 
^  zens,  ready  and  able  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
^  democratic  eitizenshi]),  requires  an  organization  and  equip- 
ment that  is  obtainalile  only  gradually.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  money;  it  is  also  a  question  of  men.  First 
and  most  important,  good  schools  must  be  provided  so 
\  that  from  the  day  foreigners  enter  'Canada  their  children 
will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  number  of  capable  teachers  is  comparatively 
small.  For  the  Western  schools  drafts  are  made  on 
the  Eastern  universities,  which  send  their  students  out  for 
the  vacation  months  in  the  summer.  Who  is  there  to  take 
np  the  work  from  October  on?  Even  now  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  difficulty,  an  inability  to  supply  teachers 
for  the  children  of  Western  Canada.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  educate  new  citizens  at  a  greater  rate  than  we  are 
now  doing.  Then  there  are  all  the  Government  activities 
which  must  be  extended  to  a  new  population.  Post  offices 
7nust  be  opened  and  postal  services  extended;  the  Depart- 
ment of'  Justice  must  reach  out  into  new  districts;  the 
churches  must  take  up  new  work.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
work  which  eight  millions  of  people  can  organize  from 
year  to  year  in  these  varied  lines.  Canada  should  seek 
^  no  more  immigrants  than  she  can  Canadianize.  The  in- 
discriminate fllling  up  of  Western  Canada  should  not  be 
tlie  goal  of  our  ambition. 


Our  Natural  Resources. 

MEN"  who  are  still  young  remember  when  Ontario 
was  irrigated  with  steady  flowing  streams.  Now 
there  is  scarcely  a  county  but  has  its  spring  flood  and  its 
summer  drouth.  Any  farmer  will  tell  the  reason;  the 
forests  have  largely  disappeared.  Better  cultivation  and 
the  maintenance  of  occasional  wood  lots  have  saved  most 
of  the  Province  from  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  but  in  some  cases  the  land  has  been  ruined  for 
farming  purposes.  In  ISTorfolk  County,  owing  entirely  to 
the  destruction  of  forests,  what  was  formerly  good  agri- 
cultural land  has  been  swept  with  sand  and  cultivation 
is  being  pushed  back  mile  by  mile.  The  result  has  been  not, 
only  an  impoverishing  of  the  people,  but  also  a  distinct 
degeneration  in  their  character.  The  running  down  of 
the  farms,  the  lack  of  repair  of  the  buildings,  the  pinching 
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poverty  coming  from  the  inability  to  raise  crops,  all  these 
have  had  a  disastrous  effect  in  weakening  the  moral  fibre. 
Therefore,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  supply,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  continuance  of  the  soil's  fertility, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  themselves,  no  policy  should 
be  adopted  by  Canada  which  will  imperil  our  forests.  The 
greatest  danger,  nest  to  that  of  fire,  which  confronts  our 
forests  to-day  is  the  United  States  paper  maker.  His 
mills  have  insatiable  maws,  ready  to  consume  an  illimitable 
amount  of  our  pulp  wood.  That  hunger  grows  greater 
year  by  year  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  decreasing  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  satisfy  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  proposed  Eeciprocity  Agreement  is  the  incentive  it 
gives  to  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  remove 
their  legislation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  timber  in 
an  unmanufactured  state. 


Let  Well  Enough  Alone. 

VV"/  E  krow  what  we've  got  now  and  we  don't  know 
W  what  we'll  have  if  this  agreement  goes  through." 
This  sums  up  in  a  sentence  the  objections  which  the 
Canadian  workman  has  to  reciprocity.  His  idea  is  entirely 
rational.  To-day  there  is  full  employment  at  good  wages 
in  every  line  of  industry.  Without  having  a  feverish  boom 
or  a  reckless  development,  Canadian  factories  are  enjoying 
a  period  of  activity  such  as  they  have  seldom  if  ever 
experienced  before.  Shops  of  all  kinds  are  on  full  time 
with  a  full  complement  of  workmen.  The  allied  industries 
are  in  a  similarly  prosperous  condition.  The  building 
trades  look  forward  to  a  year  of  activity  which  will  be 
bounded  only  by  the  ability  of  brick  makers  to  turn  out 
bricks.  Already  keen  competition  has  set  in  for  farm 
labor.  On  an  ordinary  week  day,  the  Globe  contains  two 
columns  of  ads.  for  mechanics  wanted,  and  as  many  more 
for  other  classes  of  male  help.  No  change  in  the  tariff 
laws  can  increase  the  employment,  for  there  are  no  more 
to  be  employed.  Hence  the  worlnnan  asks  why  change  the 
conditions?  They  cannot  be  bettered,  they  may  be  made 
worse.  This,  too,  is  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  man  on 
the  street.  Urban  populations  are  in  almost  every  case 
directly  interested  in  some  manufacturing  industry.  Mer- 
chants have  their  trade  among  the  workmen,  professional 
men  are  similarly  interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  towns 
is  intimately  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  factories. 
So  that  when  they  see  a  condition  which  has  brought  about 
full  employment  and  general  prosperity  to  manufacturers, 
a  prosperity  which  brings  inevitably  a  like  prosperity 
to  themselves,  they,  too,  ask  that  what  is  well  be  not  dis- 
turbed. The  people  of  Canada  are  repeating  the  words  of 
the  artisan :  "  We  know  what  we've  got  now,  and  we 
don't  know  what  -we'll  have  if  this  agreement  goes  through." 
What  condition  can  we  look  forward  to  which  will  be 
greater  than  the  general  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy? 


\^    What  Stability  Means. 

TEUSTING  to  the  assurance  of  the  L'oininion  tJovem- 
nient  that  stability  of  tarifl:  would  be  maintained 
and  that  changes  would  only  be  made  after  a  full  investi- 
gation,  foreign  manufacturers  in  large  numbers  have  come 
V  to  Canada  and  have  established  branches  here.  No  greater 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  general  excellence  of  the 
tarifl:  as  it  existed  up  to  the  last  couple  of  years ;  for  with- 
out adversely  affecting  any  class  or  section  it  was  so  fixed 
as  to  make  it  advisable  for  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  manufacturers  to  enter  Canada,  the  invested  capital 
of  whom  amounted  to  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars.    That  the  diversity  of  interests  set 
up  by  the  introduction  of  this  capital  and  the  establishment 
of  these  industries  has  been  of  immense  ibenefit  to  the 
V,   country  requires  no  proof.    Whatsoever  now  may  be  the 
^   talents  of  a  boy  he  can  find  at  home  full  scope  and  oppor- 
.tunity  for  the  use  of  his  energy.   A  glance  over  the  list  of 
branch  factories  in  Canada  illustrates  the  breadth  of  this 
y  expansion.    The  products  include,  among  other  things, 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  machinery,  malleable 
and  gray  iron  castings,  gas  engines,  saws  and  tools,  con- 
veying and  mining  machinery,  railway  iron   and  steel 
work,  chains,  automobiles,  horseshoes  and  nails,  transmis- 
sion machinery,  stoves,  lumber,  barrels,  hoxes,  office  furni- 
ture, couches,  folding  beds,  silverware,  paints,  oils,  var- 
nishes, printing  inks,  fountain  pens,  cereals,  confectionery, 
self-sealers,  silk  thread,  paper,  roofing  paper,  gum,  gas, 
fly  paper,  chemicals.    These  industries,  with  their  thou-| 
sands  of  employees,  have  been  established  in  Canada,  have 
provided  new  markets  for  the  farmers,  have  set  in  circula- 
tion huge  sums  in  wages,  have  added  to  the  business  acti- 
vity of  the  country,  because  moderate  protection  made  it 
to  their  advantage  so  to  do.    Will  capital  be  invested  so 
freely  in  the  future?    Eeductions  were  made  a  year  ago 
on  thirteen  items  of  goods  coming  in  from  the  United 
States.    There  was  no  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  trades,  there  was  no  opportunity  given  for  argument. 
Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  the  Grovernment  announcement 
came    and   the   manufacturers   w(hose   businesses  were 
affected  had  to  grin  and  bear  it.    Again  in  the  reciprocity 
negotiations  there  was  no  investigation,  no  consideration. 
When  this  has  happened  twice  in  the  one  year,  when  to 
this  is  added  the  French  Treaty  with  its  reductions  to 
thirteen  other  states;  the  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  the  removal  of  the  surtax  on  imports  from  Ger- 
many, then  intending  investors  begin  to  consider  how 
long  the  barrier  will  be  left  which  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  them  to  manufacture  here.   If  it,  too,  is  coming  down^ 
within  the  next  year,  Canada  will  continue  to  be  served 
from  a  foreign  country.    Already  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  had  intended  opening  a  plant  here  have 
withdrawn.      We  are  feeling  the  effect  of  instability. 
'  ]  Canada  should  do  nothing  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  capital 
and  manufacturers  to  her  shores. 
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The  Value  of  Forests. 


THE  effect  of  forests  upon  stream  flow^  erosion,  dis- 
position of  silt,  etc.,  will  be  tested  out  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  conjunction  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  a  series  of  investigations  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  Two  streams  with  similar  condi- 
tions of  climate,  forest  and  soil,  have  been  chosen  in  the 
Eio  Grande  National  Forest  upon  w'hich  experiments  will 
be  made.      For  eight 

His  Opportunity 


eiieet  by  a  resolution,  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  filed  with 
the  city  clerk  on  or  before  the  first  of  December  each  year, 
and  they  may  so  vote  in  all  the  wards  where  they  pay 
taxes;  provided  such  representative  be  a  director  or  em- 
ployee of  the  company  when  authorized  and  called  upon  to 
cast  his  vote." 

In  Montreal  municipal  affairs,  if  a  man  has  a  place  of 
business  in  one  ward  and  a  residence  in  another  he  cannot 

vote    in   both.  In 


years  the  flow  of  the 
two  streams  will  be 
carefully  measured  so 
that  the  average  may 
be  accurately  estimat- 
ed. The  forest  along 
one  stream  will  then 
be  razed  and  during 
the  succeeding  years 
close  observations  will 
be  made  of  the  result- 
ant changes.  While  it 
is  now  iTuiversally  ad- 
mitted that  the  de- 
struction of  forests 
has  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  flow  of 
water  and  on  the  land 
which  is  served  by  the 
streams  affected, 
there  has  been  a  lack 
of  exact  information 
on  the  subject.  The 
jxperiments  about  to 
be  tried  will  provide 
that  knowledge  and 
will  no  doubt  help  in 
impressing  govern- 
m  e  n  t  s  and  other 
bodies  with  the  need 
for  conservation 
reforestation. 


Incorporated  Com- 
panies Get  Tote. 


and 


Young  Jack  : 


MONTREAL 
manufacturers 

have  scored  a  victory  in  the  final  inclusion  in  the  Mon- 
treal City  Bill  of  a  clause  granting  to  incorporated  com- 
panies the  right  to  vote  on  municipal  questions.  After  a 
fight  extending  over  a  perod  of  four  or  five  years  the 
Bill  has  finally  passed  both  houses  of  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament and  has  received  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
assent.    The  clause  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Joint  stock  companies  or  corporations  may  be  entered 
on  the  voters'  list  and  vote  in  the  name  of  and  through  a 
representative  of  the  company,  duly  authorized  to  that 


A  good  time  to  kick  is  before  they  put 
under  it." 


the  central  wards  of 
the  city  there  are 
few  residences, 
v?ihile  a  great 
majority  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  have  be- 
come joint  stock 
companies,  so  that  in 
these  central  wards 
wliich  pay  the  great- 
est amount  of  taxes 
there  is  no  voting 
power  and  what  votes 
there  are  are  cast  by 
persons  not  in  any 
way  representative. 
For  instance,  the 
vote  for  the  Molson's 
Bank  property  is 
cast  by  the  janitor 
who  lives  in  the  base- 
ment. In  the  case 
of  votes  for  local  im- 
provements, such  as 
street  expropriation, 
etc.,  the  same  condi- 
tion prevails ;  that 
the  large  firms  who 
are  most  interested 
in  having  well-paved 
and  well  -  lighted 
streets  have  no  say  in 
the  matter. 

By  granting  the 
voting  power  to  in- 
corporated companies 
a  fairer  and  more  re- 
presentative expres- 
sion of  opinion  is 
secured.  Montreal  has  made  a  distinct  improvement  in  her 
m^ethod  of  civic  government  in  adopting  this  provision. 


a  ratification  brick 


U.S.  Tax  on  Corporations. 

HE  tax  on  corporations  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909  has  been  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  in  consequence  the  Government  secures  a  revenue  of 
about  $?5,000,000  a  year.     A  strong  fight  was  made 
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against  this  clause  in  the  Act  on  -two  main  grounds,  first 
that  it  was  a  direct  tax  and  therefore  was  unconstitutional 
according  to  a  decision  given  in  1895;  and,  second,  that 
it  put  a  tax  upon  corporate  franchises  which  were  granted 
exclusiYely  by  the  states  and  that  it  was  therefore  an 
infringement  of  state  rights.  The  tax,  as  defined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  a  tax  upon  the  doing  of  business  in  a 
corporate  capacity.  It  is  equivalent  to  one  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  net  income  over  and  above  $5,000  received 
from  all  sources  during  the  year.  In  opposition  to  the 
first  objection  the  court  held  that  the  former  income  tax 
had  been  declared  unconstitutional  because  it  was  imposed 
upon  property  simply  because  of  its  ownership.  It  Avas, 
therefore,  manifestly  direct.  "  In  the  present  case,"  runs 
tlie  decision,  "  the  tax  is  not  payable  unless  there  is  a 
carrying  on  or  doing  of  business  in  the  designated  capacity 
and  this  is  made  the  occasion  for  the  tax,  measured  by  the 
standard  prescribed.  The  difference  between  the  acts  is 
not  merely  nominal  but  rests  upon  substantial  differences 
between  the  mere  ownership  of  property  and  the  actual 
doing  of  business  in  a  certain  way."  The  present  tax  is 
held  to  be  not  a  tax  on  income  but  a  tax  measured  by 
income,  a  distinction  which  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the 
\s\y  mind  to  appreciate.  With  reference  to  the  objection 
that  the  provisions  in  question  levied  a  tax  upon  the 
exclusive  right  of  a  state  to  grant  corporate  franchises 
in  tliat  it  taxed  franchises  which  are  the  creation  of  a 
state  in  its  sovereign  right  and  authority,  the  court  says : 
"  We  think  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  cases  heretofore 
decided  in  tliis  court,  that  such  business  activities,  though 
exercised  because  of  state-created  franchises,  are  not  be- 
yond the  taxing  power  of  the  United  States."  Replying 
to  the  criticism  of  the  tax  because  it  unfairly  discrimin- 
ated between  corporations  and  the  same  businesses  when 
conducted  by  a  private  firm  or  individual,  the  court  held 
that  "  the  thing  taxed  is  not  the  mere  dealing  in  merchan- 
dise, in  which  the  actual  transactions  may  be  the  same, 
wlietb-er  conducted  by  individuals  or  corporations,  but 
tlie  tax  is  laid  upon  the  privileges  which  exist  in  con- 
ducting business  with  the  advantages  wliicb  inhere  in 
the  corporate  ■  capacity  of  those  taxed,  -and  which  are  not 
enjoyed  by  private  firms  or  individuals."  The  court  also 
defined  the  activities  which  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tax,  which  would  include  real  estate  syn- 
dicates and  companies  operating  public  utilities.  The 
decision  is  one  of  the  most  important  ones  which  lias  been 
given  for  many  years. 


An  All  Canadian  Week. 

EAELY  tlr's  summer  Tororto  will  bold  an  All-Cana- 
dian Shopping  Week.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
taken  up  the  idea  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  scheme 
will  be  laid  before  the  merchants  and  citizens  at  an  early 
date.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  all  shoppers 
to  ask  at  the  stores  for  Made-in-Canada  goods,  and  mer- 
chants will  be  urged ,  to  make  special  displays  of  home 
products.     It  is  felt  that  the  Toronto  public  will  respond 


generously  to  the  suggestion.  For  years  Hamilton  has 
held  a  Made-in-Hamilton  week,  during  which  the  mer- 
chants featured  the  products  of  local  factories  and  not 
only  developed  a  substantial  demand  for  home  manufac- 
tures, but  gave  'the  citizens  an  idea  of  'the  variety  and 
extensiveness  of  Hamilton's  industries.  Just  such  a  thing 
as  this,  only  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  country 
and  all  its  products,  is  aimed  at  by  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade.  If  successful  in  Toronto,  no  doubt  the  idea  will 
be  worked  in  many  other  pai'ts  of  Canada. 


Wliere  to  Begin. 

"  ¥  T  is  lietter  policy  to  try  to  educate  the  child  so  that 
L  he  can  giow  up  to  be  a  good  farmer  than  to  try 
to  transform  an  indifEerent  or  poor  farmer  into  a  good 
one,"  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Louis  Simpson  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tech- 
nical Education  in  Ottawa  recently.  Mr.  Simpson  pointed 
out  that  at  pfesent  one  committee,  entirely  composed  of 
pedagogues,  governed  the  school  system  of  Ontario.  That 
w'hile  the  interests  and  requirements  of  the  rural  districts 
were  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  urban  districts,  one  and 
the  ^ame  curriculum  was  made  to  serve  for  both,  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rural  schools.  Mr.  Simpson 
advocated  the  appointment  of  two  committees  of  education, 
one  to  take  care  of  the  urban  schools  and  the  other  of  the 
rural  schools  and  that  while  half  of  each  committee  should 
be  pedagogues  the  other  half  should  be  in  the  one  case 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  citizens  and  in  the  case 
of  rural  schools  should  be  farmers  or  those  who  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  agriculture.  Such  a  committee 
would  naturally  see  that  the  schnol  books  used  in  the  rural 
schools  should  be  such  as  would  directly  and  indirectly 
teach  the  principles  that  underlie  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Sinipson  also  advocated  the  establishment 
of  training  farms  in  each  county  or  group  of  townships 
to  which  farmers'  sons  could  be  sent  for  a  twelve  months' 
agricultural  course  in  practical  agriculture,  working  half 
each  working  day  at  farm  work  and  spending  the  other 
lialf  in  the  class  room  where  the  teacher  would  explain 
the  principles  and  reasons  for  the  work  done  during  the 
previous  working  hours. 


The  Combines  Investigation  Act. 

AN  interesting  experiment  in  industrial  legislation  is 
being  tried  out  now,  in  the  investigation  into  the 
work  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Federal  Parliament  at  its  last  session.  The  pro- 
cedure under  this  Act  consists,  briefl,y,  in  the  application 
of  any  six  citizens  for  a  board  of  inquiry.  Their  applica- 
tion is  heard  by  a  judge  of  a  Superior  Court,  who,  if  a 
prima  facie  case  is  made  out,  reports  to  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  and  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board.  Judge  Cannon  in  the  present  instance,  \ 
forwarded  a  report  to  Ottawa  in  which  he  held  that  a  clear 
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case  had  been  made  out  against  the  company,  which 
practically  controls  all  the  boot  and  shoe  machinery  now 
in  use  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  the  general  public  has  to  pay  tolls.  Judge 
Cannon  went  on  to  say  that  practically  all  the  manufac- 
turers of  boots  and  shoes  were  in  the  power  of  this  com- 
bine, that  it  worked  not  only  to  their  detriment,  but  to 
that  of  the  makers  of  competing  machines,  as  it  prevented 
the  sale  of  such  machines;  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
it   is   time   to  break 


vinces  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Columbia 
Act  with  the  exception  that  they  do  not  apply  where  a 
company  carries  on  business  only  through  non-resident 
agents  or  by  correspondence.  Where,  however,  a  com- 
pany has  an  agent  or  a  traveller  residing  in  one  of  these 
provinces,  or  has  an  office  or  place  of  business  within  the 
province,  its  position,  if  unlicensed,  is  just  as  serious  as 
under  the  British  Columbia  Act,  the  company  and  its 
agents  being  subject  to  penalties,  and  the  company  being 

incapable   of  appear- 


the  combine  up,  as 
it  restrains  and  in- 
jures trade.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  report  a 
Board  has  been 
formed.  How  long  it 
Mall  take  to  get  the 
investigation  under 
way  is  now  proble- 
matical. The  United 
Shoe  Machinery 
Company  are  taking 
legal  action  to  re- 
strain the  Board  of 
Inquiry  from  pro- 
ceeding. There  is  a 
possibility  that  this 
legal  phase  of  the 
case  may  be  drawn 
out  through  the 
courts  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The 
Government  have 
announced  their  in- 
tention of  opposing 
the  application  of  the 
company  to  the  laist 
ditch  and  in  the 
event  of  their  losing 
of  bringing  in  fur- 
ther legislation  to 
cover  any  weakness  in 
the  present  Act. 


What  It  Would  Cost  the  Farmer. 


ing  in  the  Courts  to 
enforce  its  business 
contracts." 

The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  force  and 
scope  of  the  various 
provincial  C  o  m  - 
panics'  Acts  is  being 
discussed  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  will  be 
issued  shortly  from 
the  Legal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers 
Association.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any 
member  on  request. 


Doctor  Fielding  :    "I  can't  put  in  a  reciprocity  plate  without  extracting  a 
few  sound,  natural  teeth." 


What  Companies'  Acts  Cover. 


THE  British  Columbia  legislature  has  adjourned  with- 
out giving  any  relief  from  the  objectionable  clauses 
of  the  Companies'  Act.  The  same  barrier  to  inter-pro- 
vincial trade  exists  as  before.  In  this  connection  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  recently  issued  by  the  Legal  Secretary 
of  the  Association  is  in  order  : 

"  It  might  be  well  to  call  your  attention,"  he  writes, 
"  to  the  fact  that  there  are  Acts  in  most  of  the  other  pro- 


A  Case  of  Adnlteration. 

E.    JOHN  H. 
GEIMM,  of 
Montreal,   has  issued 
a  brochure   in  which 
he  calls  attention  to 
serioiis  harm 
^  which  is  being  done 
the  maple  syiiip  and 
maple    sugar  indus- 
tries   of  Canada 
through  the  prevalent 
adulteration    in  these 
products.     He  points 
out  that  this   is  one 
of  the    most  profit- 
It   is   carried   on  at 
not    busy    with  other 


able  native  industries  we  have 
a  time  when  farmers  are 
activities  and  it  formerly  provided  a  clear  profit 
to  the  owners  of  maple  groves.  Of  recent  years  adul- 
I  teration  has  been  practised  bo  extensively  that  the  real 
maple  syrup  industry  has  been  made  unprofitable.  The 
great  bulk  of  that  which  is  now  sold  as  syrup  and  sugar 
from  the  maple  is  the  manufactured  product  of  cheap 
materials  w'hich  have  never  been  near  a  sugar  bush.  Mr. 
^  Grimm  urges  that  a  proper  system  of  inspection  be  insti- 
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tuted  and  that  the  work  be  transferred  from  the  Inland 
Eevenue  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  further  urges  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  Maple  "  be 
restricted  to  the  pure  product  of  the  maple  trees.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  practice.  An 
\  improvement  on  the  present  conditions  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  by  the  consumers.  Few  things  are  so  disappointing 
■as  the  general  "  pure  maple  sugar  "  of  commerce. 


Hade-in-Canada  Fair. 


MADE-IN-CANADA  fair  will  be  held  in  Van- 
couver from  June  14  to  22  of  the  present  year 


Manufacturers  from  all  Canada  are  invited  to  exhibit 
^ind  to  make  the  fair  adequately  representative  of  the 
p  country's  industries.  The  idea,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  con- 
vention last  September,  is  worthy  of  hearty  commenda- 
iion.  It  is  of  prime  necessity  that  Canadians  should 
exercise  a  sentimental  preference  for  Canadian  goods. 
Upon  this  to  a  very  considerable  extent  depends  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Educational  work  is  neces- 
sary if  the  general  public  is  to  be  interested- in  this  form 
of  preference.  The  hest  of  all  means  towards  this  end  is 
that  of  publicity  and  the  showing  to  the  public  that 
Canada  produces  goods  that  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
product  of  "any  country.  Toronto  is  taking  up  the  same 
idea  of  a  Made-in-Canada  week  and  the  idea  should  grow. 
In  the  meantime  every  assistance  should  be  given  the 
Vancouver  fair  of  which  S.  J.  C.  Atkins  is  Honorary- 
Manager. 


"Why  He  Approres. 

ME.  J.  G.  O'DONOaHUE,  Solicitor  for  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Council,  loves  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment for  the  enemies  it  has  made.  In  this  he  differs 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workmen  whom  he  pur- 
ports to  represent.  As  is  indicated  by  scores  of  peti- 
tions against  reciprocity,  signed  by  whole  shop-fulls  of 
men,  the  average  workman  knows  that  the  interests  of 
himself  and  his  employer  coincide.  A  busy  shop  repre- 
sents full  employment.  Only  agitators  .see  perennial 
strife  between  the  two  classes.  By  his  attitude  on  this 
question  Mr.  O'Donoghue  allies  himself  with  that  noisy 
crew. 


Obligations  Under  Most-Favored  IVation  Treaty. 

OWING  to  the  existence  of  old  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  Eussia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Venezuela, 
and  Switzerland,  Canada  is  compelled  to  grant  these^ 


nations  most-favored  nation  treatment.  What  we  give  to 
France,  Italy  or  the  United  States  we  have  to  give  to  this 
list,  even  though  we  get  no  compensating  advantages  in 
return.  This  will  be  one  of  the  subjects  taken  up  at  the 
next  imperial  conference.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will,  it  is 
said,  ask  the  British  Government  to  revise  or  abrogate  their 
favored-nation  treaties  with  these  countries  so  as  to  enable 
Canada  to  negotiate  trade  treaties  with  individual 
countries  without  heing  compelled  thereby  to  include  a 
long  list  of  others  in  the  favors  accorded.  The  present 
condition  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  unrestricted 
fiscal  autonomy  which  we  hoast.  Heretofore  the  trade 
with  the  countries  mentioned  has  not  been  large,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  not  experienced  any  noticeable  injury  in 
consequence  of  existing  conditions.  It  may  easily  happen, 
however,  that  dangerous  competitive  conditions  may  be 
set  up  in  directions  from  which  we  receive  no  especial 
benefits.  The  only  countries  entitled  to  the  favored  nation 
treatment  by  reason  of  treaties  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  parliament  of  Canada  are  France  and  Japan.  The 
other  countries  entitled  to  favored-nation  treatment  have 
become  so  entitled  by  virtue  of  old  treaties  between  these 
countries  and  the  imperial  government.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  denunciation  by  the  imperial  government  of  the 
Belgian  and  Germ'an  treaties  in  respect  to  Canada,  it  is 
believed  that  similar  action  might  be  taken  in  respect  of 
the  remaining  favored  nation  countries  if  requested  by 
Canada,  thus  leaving  the  dominion  absolutely  free  in  the 
matter  of  extending  reciprocal  trade  favors  to  any  country 
without  necessarily  having  to  extend  them  to  the  ten 
favored-nation  countries  named  above. 


Technical  Education  in  London. 

THAT  the  educational  system  should  be  broadened  to 
embrace  greater  technical  training  and  that  more 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  commercial  and  manual 
training  of  the  public  and  high  school  students  was  urged 
strongly  by  a  deputation  of  London  manufacturers  who 
waited  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  city  recently. 
Messrs.  Leonard,  Dennis  and  others  spoke  for  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  They  impressed  on  the  Board  the 
need  for  manual  training  and  they  recommended  that 
technieal  training  be  given  both  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  high  schools  to  boys  over  fourteen.  Boys  who 
intended  entering  a  trade  should  during  their  school  course 
he  given  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  forge  work, 
wood-turning,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.  Manual  dexterity 
would  he  secured  without  any  loss  to  the  regular  curricu- 
lum. Now,  a  boy  goes  through  school  knowing  that  in 
a  short  time  he  will  have  to  take  up  some  line  of  work 
wherehy  he  may  earn  a  living,  yet  he  gets  no  opportunity 
of  finding  out  along  what  line  his  natural  talents  lie. 
The  failure  of  our  present  school  and  industrial  system  to 
produce  artizans  makes  the  recommendation  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  London  of  lively  interest. 
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The  Officers  of  the  Hamilton  Branch  of  the,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 


Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hatch 
(Chairman) 


Mr.  W.  R.  Dunn. 


Mr.  H.  H.  t  hamp. 
Mr.  J.  A.  MacMahon. 


Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Champ. 


Mr.  F.  H  Whitton 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Murton 
(Secretary) 


STAND  FOR  TARIFF  STABILITY 


Manufacturers  of  Hamilton  at  their  Annual  Banquet  Urge  the  Necessity  of  Main- 


taining the  Tariff  as  it  Now  Exists.  Hon.  Mr.  Sifton  Speaks. 
Discusses  Relationship  of  University  to  Industrial  Life. 


President  Falconer 


THE  future  of  Canada  as  it  would  be  affected  by  the 
consummation  of  reciprocity  witli  tlie  United  States 
was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  at  the  second 
annual  banquet  of  the  Hamilton  branch  of  the  C.  M.  A.,  held 
at  the  Royal  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  March  16th.  Two 
hundred  manufacturers  and  their  guests  partooli  of  the  ex- 
cellent menu  which  was  provided,  and  later  listened  with 
satisfaction  and  approval  to  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 
Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  in  a  speech  of  extreme  forcefulness  and 
lucidity  reiterated  his  conviction  that  reciprocity  at  the  pre- 
sent time  would  be  suicidal. 

The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hatch, 
Chairman  of  the  Hamilton  Branch,  and  there  were  at  the 
head  table  with  him  Hon.  Mr.  Sifton,  Dr.  Falconer,  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rowley,  W.  B. 
Tindall,  R.  S.  Gourlay,  J.  P.  Murray,  H.  L.  Frost,  Henry 
Bertram,  C.  R.  McCullough,  H.  N.  Kittson,  E.  D.  Smith. 
George  Booth,  and  Controller  Bailey. 

A  Fair,  Moderate,  and  Square  Policy. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Hon. 
Mr.  Sifton  responded  to  the  toast  of  "Canada."    He  stated 


that  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
it  was  with  the  implied  understanding  that  he  was  to  speak 
on  the  'great  issue  which  had  arisen  in  Canada  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  While  speaking  to  a  constituency  principally 
of  manufacturers,  he  could  not  forget  that  in  the  Dominion 
house  he  represented  a  farming  constituency.  That,  however, 
would  not  cause  him  any  difficulty  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, for  his  view  was  based  on  the  idea  that  there  should 
not  be  any  conflict  between  any  two  interests  in  Canada. 
If  any  policy  was  good  for  the  City  of  Hamilton,  it  should 
be  good  for  any  city  in  Canada  or  any  community.  He  did 
not  believe  in  extreme  policies,  nor  in  extreme  free  trade  or 
extreme  protection.  But  he  did  believe  that  Canada  needed 
a  fair,  moderate,  square  policy. 

An  argument  based  upon  the  opinions  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  or  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Mr.  Sifton  claimed,  was  worth- 
less now  as  a  new  set  of  conditions  had  arisen.  He  believed 
the  Liberal  policy  of  1897,  comprising  moderate  protection 
to  manufacturers,  was  still  the  right  policy  for  Canada. 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  their  products  had  increased  more 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  than  the  prices  exacted 
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from  them  for  manufactured  goods.  .  For  instance,  the  prices 
of  agricultural  implements  had  increased  a  fraction  over  two 
per  cent.,  while  produce  had  gone  up  forty  per  cent.  There 
was  therefore  no  reason  for  the  charge  that  the  urban  popu- 
lation was  living  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  Canada. 
He  referred  briefly  to  the  growth  of  Canada  and  made  the 
statement  that  on  Jan.  1,  1911,  there  was  no  nation  better  off 
or  more  prosperous,  man  for  man,  than  Canada. 

He  claimed  it  was  not  orderly  cr  wise  to  disturb  that 
development.  It  had  been  sometimes  said,  "Let  well  enough 
alone."  That  sentence  did  not  fairly  express  the  case  at 
issue.  It  was  not  well  enough  that  Canadians  should  let 
alone,  but  a  condition  so  good  at  the  present  time  that  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  improving  it. 

Mr.  Sifton  felt  that  immigration  was  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  was  desirable.  An  influx  of  400,000  citizens  a 
year  was  as  much  as  the  country  could  absorb.  Institutions 
had  to  keep  pace  with  population,  schools  opened  and  main- 
tained, courts,  post-offices,  and  other  public  services  estab- 
lished. 

The  United  States  Market. 

After  referring  to  the  utter  lack  of  exact  information 
which  the  Government  had  brought  down  to  justify  their 
course,  Mr.  Sifton  took  up  the  subject  of  the  value  to  farmers 
of  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  government  contended  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  because  it  would  open  up  to  the  farmers  the  great 
market  to  the  south — enable  them  to  sell  their  produce 
to  90,000,000  people  living  in  the  States.  He  pointed 
out  that  last  year  the  States  exported  $156,00'0,000  worth  of 
animal  products  and  $216,000,000  worth  of  bread  stuffs.  And 
that  was  the  market  where  Canadian  farmers  were  going  to 
sell  their  produce!  If  anything,  it  meant  very  strong  compe- 
tition for  the  Canadian  farmers.  The  government  should 
have  secured  more  detailed  information  before  it  said  that 
the  American  market  would  be  a  profitable  one  for  the  Cana- 
dian farmer.  He  felt  safe  in  saying  that  the  result  of  the 
information  given  in  no  way  warranted  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  market  would  be  more  profitable  than  that  in 
Canada.  One  exception  might  be  barley,  of  which,  in  the 
States  last  year,  140,000,0'00  bushels  were  raised.  But  if  all 
the  Canadian  farmers  in  the  west  went  in  to  raise  barley 
and  sent  it  to  the  States,  the  market  would  be  glutted  and 
the  price  would  quickly  drop  to  20  cents  per  bushel. 

The  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  British  market  and  on 
individual  Canadian  industries,  such  as  milling,  was  then 
discussed  Finally,  Mr.  Sifton  directed  attention  to  the  future 
results. 

The  whole  manner  in  which  this  business  had  been  done 
was  undesirable.  The  position  he  had  been  forced  to  take 
had  caused  him  painful  consideration.  It  was  no  light  thing 
to  differ  from  personal  friends  and  associates — to  turn  from 
those  with  whom  he  had  fought  many  battles  side  by  side. 
But  the  question  involved  was  one  beyond  personal  con- 
sideration. And  now  he  was  satisfied  that  the  government 
had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  There  was  much  more  in  it  than 
a  trade  question — of  dollars  and  cents.  He  was  satisfied  that 
when  the  people  voted  on  it  at  the  polls,  if  they  did  vote, 
they  would  be  deciding,  not  so  much  a  trade  question,  but  a 
question  as  to  which  direction  they  would  turn  their  national 
footsteps  in  the  future — towards  the  capital  of  the  empire  or 
towards  Washington.  He  was  not  questioning  the  loyalty 
of  Canadians,  but  if  Canada  deliberately  placed  itself  under 
the  heel  of  a  country  ten  times  larger  than  it,  its  course  must 
be  dominated  by  the  States.  If  the  other  course  was  taken, 
and  this  country  remained  independent,  it  would,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  the  dominant  part  of  the  British  Empire. 


Did  not  such  circun  stances  demand  a  full  and  deliberate 
consideration? 

Great  applause  was  accorded  Hon.  Mr.  Sifton  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech. 

The  Work  of  Universities. 

President  Falconer,  speaking  on  the  relation  of  the  Uni- 
'  versify  to  industrial  life,  drew  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
industrial  education  was  taking  hold  of  the  country.  Men 
must  be  qualified  for  their  vocation  in  life. 

Universities,  Dr.  Falconer  said,  aimed  to  meet  all  require- 
ments from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Their  aim  was  for 
a  large  life.  They  believed  in  a  larger  thing  than  mere 
livelihood — they  believed  in  life  itself.  They  sought  to  make 
the  workingman  take  an  interest  in  his  home,  his  church. 
They  tried  to  make  the  industrial  leader  who  was  so  in- 
different to  his  employees'  social  elevation  understand  that 
he  was  false  to  his  State.    They  tried  to  spread  the  principle 


Hon.  Clifford  Sifton. 

that  the  industrial  leader  who  folded  his  arms  in  indifference 
to  his  mens'  condition  was  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  They 
tried  to  make  co-operation  between  capital  and  labor.  Be- 
side the  education  necessary  for  the  graduates  to  fit  them 
for  their  special  lines  of  work,  the  universities  tried  to 
broaden  and  humanize  their  minds,  so  that  they  could  go 
forth  to  the  world  as  humanized  men.  And  in  doing  that 
the  Canadian  Universities  were  adding  not  only  to  the  actual 
output  of  labor,  but  to  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  national 
life. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Kittson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley  also  spoke.  The 
pleasure  of  the  evening  was  largely  added  to  by  songs  from 
Messrs.  Geo.  Allan  and  Harold  Hamilton. 


CATALOGUE  OF  AIE  WASHERS. 

Darling,  Brothers,  Limited,  Montreal,  have  issued  a  com- 
plete catalogue,  well  illustrated,  of  the  Webster  Air  Washer, 
of  which  they  are  the  manufacturers  and  licensees  in  Canada. 
The  booklet  discusses  in  detail  the  whole  subject  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  illustrates  the  equipment  in  many  factories,  , 
besides  showing  the  construction  and  parts  of  the  air  washer.  \ 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
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IMPROVEMENT    AND    REGULATION  OF 

INSURANCE  CONDITIONS 

By  Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton 

Manager  Insurance  Department,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 

In  Insurance  Reforms  New  York  State  Leads  the  Continent.  A  Recent  Report 
Sums  up  the  Findings  of  a  State  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance  Which  Contains 
Much  of  Urgent  Importance  to  Insurers. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton 


(HERB  is  an  old  saying  in  the  North 
of  England  to  this  effect — "  What 
Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  the  people 
of  England  think  to-morrow."  Tills  may 
be  the  outgrowth  of  self-opinionated  public 
opinion  in  the  Northern  County,  but  it 
passes  for  more  than  a  joke. 

On  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  including  our  own  Dominion,  the  great 
State  of  New  York  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  pivotal  state  in  matters  of  insurance, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  and  unchallenged  that  in  this 
particular  phase  of  commercial  activity  "What  New  York 
thinks  and  does  to-day,  the  rest  of  the  Continent  thinks 
and  does  to-morrow."  In  making  this  statement  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  part  that  has  been  played  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  state  may  be  acknowledged  as  blazing 
the  trail  of  Mutual  Insurance  Organizations,  of  pioneering 
effective  Insurance  control,  and  of  setting  an  excellent  ex- 
ample in  investigating  fires  by  the  employment  of  compe- 
tent fire  marshals.  For  all  these,  and  more,  Massachusetts  is 
much  to  be  commended;  nevertheless,  when  the  Continent 
requires  to  be  stirred  and  shaken  to  its  outermost  circum- 
ference New  York  State  has  been  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  storm  centre. 

On  reading  the  title  given  to  this  article  one  intuitively 
recallsi  the  Armstrong  Committee,  which  made  the  name  and 
fame  of  ex-Governor  Hughes,  but  which  proved  the  undoing 
of  many  mighty  men  in  the  world  of  finance.  Nor  does  one 
forget  the  stir  that  followed  in  Canada  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Life  Insurance,  nor  of  its  disre- 
gard of  the  effect  of  evidence  brought  before  it  on  the  future 
of  strong  men  in  other  spheres.    This  is  now  history! 

In  New  York  State  another  Committee  has  concluded  its 
work,  but  inasmuch  as  the  temptation  to  use  large  funds  in 
a  questionable  manner,  which  was  shown  to  have  been,  at 
the  time  of  the  Armstrong  investigation,  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  system  of  life  insurance  was  not  found  to  exist 
in  fire  insurance  (the  principal  cause  of  the  appointment 
of  this  latest  committee),  the  absence  of  scandal  and  intrigue 
in  high  financial  life  has  unfortunately  undermined  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  and  findings  of  the  Committee,  and  in 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  writer  one  of  the  most 
important  reports  ever  made  to  a  Legislative  toody  is  toeing 
shunted  and  side-tracked  and  is  not  receiving  the  attention 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  This  is  so,  as  far  as  the  Canadian 
press  is  concerned;  at  all  events,  I  have  seen  scarcely  a 
passing  notice  of  the  work  or  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee even  in  papers  pleased  to  designate  themselves  "In- 
surance and  Financial." 

Because  of  the  great  value  of  the  research  work  carried 
on,  and  of  the  most  complete  report  filed  with  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  the  Merritt  Committee  on  February  1st, 


1911,  I  offer  no  apology  for  a  review  of  the  same  in  th( 
columns  of  Industrial  Canada. 

Duty  of  Coniniittee. 

The  resolution  appointing  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  directed  them:  — 

"  To  investigate  as  speedily  as  possible  .  ,  .  the 
business  methods,  operation,  management,  supervision 
and  control  of  all  Insurance  Companies  other  than  those 
doing  life  insurance  business,  including  fire  insurance  ex- 
clianges  and  state  local  hoards  of  fire  undenvriters,  and 
the  relations  of  such  companies,  exchanges  and  boards 
with  legislation  ...  to  the  end  that  such  remedial 
legislation  may  be  enacted  or  changed  ...  as  will 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  any  abuse  or  evils  disclosed." 

The  sessions  of  the  Committee  lasted  from  September  27th, 
1910,  to  January  6th,  1911,  during  which  184  witnesses  were 
examined  and  5,500  pages  of  oral  evidence  and  1,500  pages 
of  documentary  evidence  were  received.  It  will  be  at  once 
apparent  therefore,  that  the  work  of  investigation  was  ex- 
haustive, thorough  and  complete,  and  that  its  findings  ought 
not  only  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  respect,  but  entitled 
to  the  most  respectful  consideration. 

Plan  of  Operations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  embracing  164  pages  of 
closely-printed  matter  is  divided  into  six  sections.  With 
the  first  five  we  have  no  concern,  even  the  Committee  itself 
did  no  more  than  dip  into  the  subjects  grouped  under  these 
five  headings,  but  the  sixth  section  dealing  with — 

"  The  business  methods,  operation,  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  fire  insurance  companies,  exchanges,  and  state 
and  local  boards  of  fire  underwriters  " 

was  the  one  upon  which  the  investigation  centred.  Our 
review  of  the  report  is  confined  to  this  sixth  and  last  sec- 
tion— 

The  Committee,  recognizing  the  technical  character  of- 
the  subject  and  the  desirability  that  it  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  logical  and  consecutive  manner,  attempted, 
so  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  take  up  its  details  according 
to  the  following  plan: 

"  The  companies  and  their  relation  to  the  State — State 
supervision. 

"  Statistics  regarding  the  amount  and  character  of  the 

fire  insurance  business. 
"  The  organizations  among  the  companies. 
"  The  principles  involved  in  the  furnishing  of  fire 

insurance  indemnity. 
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"  The  interior  organization  of  a  companj' — its  officers 
and  agents. 

"The   actual   detailed   work   of   a  company — getting 
and  doing  business. 

"  The  settlement  of  losses — ^adjusting. 
"  The  theory  of  rating. 

"  Rating  organizations. 

"  The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

"  The  Suburban  Fire  Insurance  Exchange. 

"  The  Underwriters'  Association  of  New  York  State — 

the  Up-state  Association. 
"Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
"  Miscellaneous  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
"  Town  and  County  Co-operative  Insurance  Companies. 
"Inter-insurance  Associations. 
"  Lloyds. 

"  Local  agents  and  their  problems — ^the  expense  prob- 
lem. 
"  Brokers. 

"  Complaints  by  the  insured  and  the  answers  thereto 

by  the  companies. 
"  Fire  prevention." 

This  is  an  ambitious  programme  for  a  Committee  to  under- 
take, even  although  they  were  aided  by  legal  and  expert 
assistance,  but  no  one  reading  the  report  can  deny  but  that 
the  work  was  well  and  thoroughly  done,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  mostly  sane  and  wholly  impartial. 

Arraiigeiuent  of  Beport. 

The  manner  of  arranging  the  report  is  somewhat  unusual, 
but  is  nevertheless  simple,  clear  and  logical, — qualities  often 
missing  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  I  am  only  reviewing  Section  No.  6  of  the  report,  and 
that  section  is  divided  again  into  two  parts — the  first  takes 
up  the  items  involved  in  the  plan  previously  outlined,  and 
is  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  during  the  investiga- 
tion and  with  this  remark  we  may  leave  it. 

Part  2  of  Section  No.  G  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
problems  involved  and  some  of  these  are  worthy  of  special 
emphasis  as  bearing  upon  similar  problems  met  with  in  our 
own  Canadian  experience. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  many  of  the  items  have  a  par- 
ticularly local  application  and  these  I  shall  pass  over.  Others, 
however,  while  being  local  in  character  involve  principles 
common  to  both  countries,  and  1  select  some  of  these  for 
more  extended  reference.  As  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
present  the  views  of  a  Committee  of  able  men,  presented  in 
a  most  able  and  impartial  manner,  I  intend  to  let  the  report 
speak  for  itself  by  numerous  quotations  and  extracts.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  views  are  not  those 
of  the  writer,  but  of  the  Committee,  observations  of  the 
writer  will  be  indicated  as  such. 

Bating. 

"The  difficult  problems  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
all  centre  in  one  way  or  another  about  the  subject  of 
rates.  This  is  an  important  matter  in  any  business,  but 
in  fire  insurance  there  are  difficulties  and  peculiarities 
that  make  it  particularly  important.  In  a  manufacturing 
business  the  price  of  an  article  is  largely  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production  and  this  can,  in  general,  be 
definitely  ascertained.  In  a  mercantile  business  the  sell- 
ing price  is  determined  by  the  buying  price. 

"  In  fire  insurance  companies  in  which  the  assess- 
ments are  made  after  the  losses,  the  rating  problem  has 
no  particular  difficulty;  but  in  stock  companies,  where 
the  premium  is  collected  in  advance,  the  anomalous  con- 


dition arises  that  a  price  must  be  set  to  pay  for  some- 
thing that  has  not  happened  and  may  not  happen  at 
all. 

"  The  price  has,  therefore,  to  be  based  upon  the 
'  expectations '  of  loss,  or  the  '  Hazard '  as  it  is  called. 
What  S'liould  be  the  rates  for  a  planing-mill  and  for  a 
fire-proof  office  building  ?  This  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
'  wbat  is  the  hazard  of  each,'  or  in  other  scarcely  more 
illuminating  words,  '  What  is  the  expectation  of  burn- 
ing of  each.' 

"  Fortunately  there  is  one  guide  in  this  matter,  the 
past;  otherwise  the  problem  would  be  quite  hopeless. 
If  experience  has  shown  that  out  of  every  thousand 
planing-mills  there  are  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  total 
losses,  and,  if  this  planing-mill  is  deemed  typical  of 
the  thousand,  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  $100  of  insurance 
should  prevail  (this  is  v/ithout  loading  for  expense) ; 
if  the  mill  is  deemed  to  be  below  the  average  of  the 
mills  upon  which  the  exj)erience  is  based,  '  underwriting 
judgment '  must  be  invoked,  in  lieu  of  more  precise 
knowledge,  to  decide  how  much  larger  the  rate  must 
be. 

"  Theoretically  the  rate  measures  the  destruction  that 
tvould  occuv  in  some  thousands  of  just  such  buildings 
under  just  such  conditions;  practically,  what  the  under- 
writer has  to  work  on  is  what  has  happened  to  buildings 
that  in  certain  respects  resembled  this  one,  and  the 
problem  of  rating  is  the  adaptation  of  this  experience 
to  Che  particular  risk  in  hand. 

"  Granted  that  the  problem  of  rating  is  very  diffi- 
cult; the  practical  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  rates  properly  on  the  basis  of  a  single  company's 
experience.  The  experience  even  of  the  largest  com- 
panies is  not  extensive  enough  to  insure  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  averages  on  all  classes.  It  is  very 
natural,  then,  and  from  this  point  of  view  desirable 
that  the  companies  should,  for  this  purpose,  combine; 
for  not  only  can  they  thus  make  rates  more  effectively 
but,  since  rates  on  the  same  classes  are  needed  by  all, 
it  would  be  a  useless  expense  to  have  the  work  dupli- 
cated. So  far,  therefore,  as  the  making  of  rates  goes, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  companies  should  combine;  but 
in  actual  practice  the  combinations  of  the  companies 
are  not  only  to  make  rates  but  to  maintain  them, 
and  the  desirability  of  this  is  another  question  which 
will  be  discussed  later." 

Competition. 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  open  compe- 
tition in  fire  insurance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  theorize 
about  this  for  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the  rate 
wars  which  were  formerly  carried  on  and  which  to 
some  degree  still  prevail.  The  universal  effect  of  such 
periods  of  open  competition  wherever  and  whenever  they 
have  occurred  has  been  a  cutting  of  rates  to  a  point 
that  was  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  indemnity.  If 
the  rate  war  had  been  general  this  would  have  meant 
the  ultimate  death  of  the  company,  and  rate  wars  of 
even  a  local  character,  lead,  if  long  continued,  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  companies.  The 
mutual  character  of  insurance  is  so  strong  that  nothing 
which  tends  to  produce  inferior  protection  can  be  for 
the  public  good.  It  has  not  done  the  policy-holder  any 
good  to  get  cheap  insurance  if,  when  the  test  comes, 
the  protection  is  found  to  be  worthless. 

"  The  fact  that  rates  are  controlled  by  competition, 
and  not  entirely  by  the  hazard,  is  shown  also  by  the 
experience  of  the  companies  on  sprinklered  risks.  The 
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Mill  Mutuals,  as  is  well  known,  were  the  pioneers  in 
what  has  resulted  in  a  revolution  in  the  construction 
and  equipmeiat,  from  a  flre-preventive  point  of  view,  of 
factories.  The  plan  of  standardization  and  inspection 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Mill  Mutuals,  and  which  is 
referred  to  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report,  was 
so  successful  that  the  stock  companies,  in  order  to  retain 
even  a  share  of  this  business,  were  forced  to  adopt  the 
very  same  plan.  To  this  end  associations  were  formed, 
one  with  headquarters  in  Hartford,  and  one  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  known  as  the  Factory  Insurance 
Associations.  Some  twenty  of  the  principal  companies 
are  members  of  these  organizations. 

"  Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  combination  and  equity 
in  rates  should  be  inseparable;  not  only  has  experience 
shown  that  equitable  rates  are  impossible  in  the  absence 
of  combination,  but  conversely,  if  there  Is  to  be  com- 
bination then  out  of  it  must  (by  the  help  of  law  if 
competition  is  not  sufficient)  come  equitable  rates;  that 
is,  if  companies  are  to  he  allowed  to  combine  then  it 
must  be  only  on  the  assurance  that  the  rates  will  be 
equitable. 

"  The  State  is  certainly  justified  in  taking  any  steps 
necessary  to  see  that  this  condition  is  maintained. 

"  The  nature  of  competition  in  fire  insurance  is  cer- 
tainly very  different  from  that  in  most  other  enterprises. 
To  compete  with  a  railroad  it  is  necessary  to  build  a 
new  line,  and  when  it  is  there  it  is  there  once  for  all 
and  must  be  maintained  unless  the  investment  is  to  be  a 
total  loss.  But  the  investment  in  a  flre  insurance  com- 
pany consists  entirely  of  securities;  there  is  no  plant 
to  apeak  of,  even  the  agency  system  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  agents  who  are  already  in  the  field  for  other 
companies.  It  is,  therefore,  a  business  that  capital  can 
be  very  readily  thrown  into  and  from  which  it  can  be 
just  as  readily  extracted — usually  by  re-insuring. 

"  It  is  a  business,  furthermore,  in  which  competition 
is  very  intense — for  this  reason:  Outside  of  the  large 
cities  the  business  of  the  country  could  be  done  by  a 
dozen  companies,  but  in  large  cities  there  is  a  dearth 
of  insurance — this  is  because  of  the  conflagration  haz- 
ard— 150  companies  are  bidding  for  the  business  that 
could  be  doni;  by  a  dozen;  the  competition  is,  therefore, 
very  keen,  since  it  is  necessary  that  each  should  have 
a  slice  to  balance  the  business  which  is  exposed  to  a 
conflagration. 

"  Beside  the  competition  of  companies  that  are  inside 
the  organization,  board  companies,  so-called,  there  is  in 
general  a  competition  from  the  non-board  companies. 
These  companies,  not  being  members  of  the  organization, 
are  not  bound  to  observe  any  particular  schedule  of 
rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  inform  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  board  rates  and  to  a  degree  observe  them, 
cutting  the  rate  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure 
desirable  business.  The  competition  of  the  non-board 
companies  of  course  tends  to  keep  the  board  rates  down. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  non-board 
companies.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  companies 
that  are  authorized  by  the  state  are  all  members  of  the 
Exchange." 

A  Striking  Conclusion. 

Having  thus  freely  quoted  important  sections  of  the  report 
cn  the  allied  subjects  of  Rating  and  Competition,  it  is  well 
that  I  should  now  explain  that  my  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to 
make  way  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, almost  startling  conclusions,  stated  by  this  Committee, 
viz.: — 


"  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  all 
times  and  all  places  that  open  competition  in  fire  insur- 
ance is  an  unstable  condition  which  leads  to  the  general 
weakening  of  the  companies,  and  eventually  to  the  elim- 
ination of  small  companies,  further,  that  under  open 
competition  there  is  always  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  policy-holder  with  influence. 

"The  only  alternative  to  open  competition  is,  how- 
ever, combination  not  merely  to  make  but  to  maintain 
rates.  This  in  general  or  certainly  to  a  degree  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  public  to  obtain  insurance  except 
at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  combination.  This  inability 
to  bargain  is  resented  by  the  public  and  the  rate-making 
organizations  have  been  referred  to  as  trusts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade. 

"NOT  ONLY  IS  COMBINATION  NECESSARY  FOR 
OEQUITABLE     RATING,    BUT       CONVERSELY  THE 

N|    MAKING  OF  EQUITABLE  RATES  IS  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION  WHICH    SHOULD    BE   DEMANDED    OF  THE 

^    COMPANIES  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  COMBINE." 

I  have  to  leave  the  review  at  this  point  for  lack  of  space, 
but  next  month  I  shall  take  it  up  again  at  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  manufacturers.  If  the  Committee  closed  its  find- 
ings where  I  have  necessarily  now  to  stop  we  should  all  be 
impressed  with  the  unique  testimony  of  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee absolutely  favoring  the  perpetuation  of  such  rating 
bodies  as  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association,  al- 
though the  practices  of  that  Association  have  been  far  from 
the  fixing  of  equitable  rates  (otherwise  the  Insurance  Depart 
ment  would  not  have  been  called  into  existence). 

I  have  already  said  that  the  work  of  the  "  Merritt "  Com- 
mittee was  thorough,  and  no  report  could  possibly  be  com- 
plete without  giving  some  prominence  to  the  competitive 
influence  of  the  New  England  Mutuals  and  other  Mutual 
organizations.  The  report  I  am  reviewing  speaks  clearly  and 
most  emphatically  of  what  organizations  of  this  character 
have  accomplished,  and  while  I  regret  having  to  leave  the 
subject  at  so  interesting  a  point,  in  next  months  number  of 
this  journal  I  shall  continue  the  resume  by  analyzing  the 
Committee's  conclusion  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It 
has  in  it  much  of  vital  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 


THE  PERPETUATION  OF  OUR  TIMBER 

A  Serious  Problem  is  Presented  by  Cut-Over  Tim- 
berlands.    Danger  of  Fire  and  Destruction 
of  Seeds  to  be  Avoided. 


HE  handling  of  cut-over  lands  is  the  greatest  problem 
in  forest  protection  and  forestry  in  Canada  to-day." 


In  these  words,  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  the  Interior  (entitled 
"Forest  Fires  in  Canada,  1909"),  the  author,  Mr.  H.  R.  Mac- 
Millan,  one  of  the  assistant  Inspectors  of  Forest  Reserves, 
sets  forth  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Canadian  forest  manage- 
ment. 

The  danger  from  these  cut-'over  lands  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  the  worst  possible  menace  to  the  forests 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  flre  starts  on  them  at  the 
least  provocation.  After  the  lumberman  has  finished  cutting 
the  timber,  there  remains  scattered  over  the  land,  a  mass  of 
chips,  tree  tops  and  other  debris,  which  gradually  dries  out 
and  in  a  few  months  becomes  like  so  much  tinder.  A  lighted 
match,  a  spark  from  a  camp-fire,  a  lighted  cigarette  dropped, 
and  away  goes  the  tinder  and  almost  with  the  speed  of 
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tliouglit  a  serious  fire  has  developed.  Perhaps  the  fire  meets 
with  no  worse  fuel  than  more  of  the  cutting  debris. 

Then  the  loss  is  not  so  serious,  but  even  so  the  fire  may 
have  consumed  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  thin  soil  characteristic 
of  some  forest  regions,  and  any  possibility  of  further  tree 
growth  is  lost  for  centuries,  if  not  forever. 

Should  the  fire  come  to  mature  and  valuable  timber,  the 
loss  from  the  destruction  of  the  timber  may  be  enormous, 
and  in  some  cases  such  fires  have  reached  to  the  homestead 
of  the  settler,  destroying  his  crops,  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements and  even  human  life. 

The  other  danger — not  so  much  appreciated  until  late 
years,  and  even  now  only  by  a  comparative  few — is  the 
hindrance  to  the  tree  seeds  and  the  little  trees  which  this 
mass  of  litter  presents.  Even  when  the  seeds  fall,  they  have 
small  chance  to  start  or  germinate.  Even  if  they  should  get 
thus  far,  the  delicate  root  encounters  nothing  but  dead  wood, 
chips  or  peat,  and  dies  from  lack  of  nourishment.  If  by  any 
chance  a  small  tree  does  spring  up  it  grows  with  diflSculty 
and  has  great  chances  of  being  swept  over  and  destroyed 
by  the  fire. 

Even  during  the  present  year  (1910)  many  forest  fires 
have  raged  in  cut-over  land,  those  of  September,  near  the  City 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  toeing  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  MacMillan  figures  that  for  every  foot  of  timber  taken 
out  of  the  forest  by  the  lumbermen  throughout  Canada,  an 
average  of  seven  feet  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  This,  it 
may  be  said,  is  a  lower  estimate  than  has  been  made  of 
certain  districts  of  Canada,  e.g.,  the  Ottawa  river  valley,  where 
Senator  W.  C.  Edwards,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lumber- 
men of  the  country,  thmks  that  at  least  ten  times  as  much 
lumber  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  as  has  been  taken  out 
by  the  lumbermen. 

Various  other  topics  are  discussed  in  the  bulletin,  such  as 
the  chief  causes  of  forest  fires,  the  effects  of  the  fires,  in  the 
destruction  of  timber,  the  destruction  of  the  soil,  the  inter- 
ference with  the  water  supply  and  the  effect  on  future  tree 
growth,  and  the  means  of  preventing  fires.  Anyone  interested 
in  these  topics  and  in  forestry  matters  generally  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  bulletin  free  of  charge  on  application  to  R.  H. 
Campbell,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


A  CHANGE  OF  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  S.  Morley  Wickett,  in  Addressing  the  London 
Canadian   Club,    Shows   that  Conditions 
Which  Made  Reciprocity  Desirable 
in  1891,  no  Longer  Exist. 

«iT  T  would  be  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  S.  Morley  Wickett, 
I  in  an  address  on  Reciprocity,  before  the  Canadian 
Club,  London,  recently,  "  if  this  issue  were  regarded  as 
one  between  classes — between  farmers  and  manufacturers — 
rather  it  is  an  issue  to  be  decided  on  business  and  national 
grounds."  Mr.  Wickett  sketched  the  issue  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Recip- 
rocal arrangements  were  desired  in  1891,  but  conditions  are 
not  now  as  they  were  then. 

"  The  government  sought  what,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  1891,  was  usually  regarded  by  the  country  as  well-nigh 
impossible;  and  when  their  negotiators  returned  in  triumph 
to  Ottawa,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  the  government's  sup- 
porters and  the  country  at  large,  that  the  United  States  had 
decided  for  itself  that  past  standards  were  no  longer  applic-. 
able;  and  that  for  Canada,  too,  the  standard  of  1891  is  not 


necessarily  the  standard  of  1911,  and  what  was  looked  upon  in 
bygone  days  as  an  assured  blessing,  is  after  all  possibly  only 
an  alarming  triumph.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  past  shibbo- 
leths, and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  needs  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  the  needs  of  to-day." 

The  effect  of  reciprocity  on  our  national  life,  Mr.  Wickett 
said,  liad  given  rise  to  a  great  divergency  of  opinion.  Yet 
the  opinion  of  leading  bodies  such  as  the  Winnipeg  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  of  Ontario,  and 
others,  must  be  seriously  weighed.  The  manifesto  of  eighteen 
liberals  of  Toronto  he  described  as  already  a  historic  docu- 
ment. 

Effect  on  Transportation. 

"  Our  public  men  know  full  well,"  he  continued,  "  what 
a  unique  and  singularly  delicate  problem  is  that  of  our  trade 
relations;  a  narrow  strip  of  country  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  wide,  by  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles  long,  loosely 
filled  with  seven  and  a  half  millions,  adjoining  a  country 
with  a  hundred  million  speaking  the  same  language  and 
rampantly  ambitious  in  everything  connected  with  commerce 
and  industry.  So  commercially  ambitious  and  industrially 
powerful   is   the   United   States   that  her  tariff  legislation 


Mr.  S.  Morley  Wickett. 


during  the  last  half  century  has  been  so  ruthless  as  to  arouse 
antagonisms  the  world  over.  As  for  us,  the  circulation  of 
goods  from  East  to  West  may  be  called  the  lifeblood  of  our 
Dominion,  and  transportation  our  heart  action.  The  problem 
of  transportation  must  accordingly  remain  not  merely  a  trade 
question,  but  an  international  and  political  question. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remind  you  here  that  already  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  it  is  cheaper  to  send  from  Ontario  i 
and  Eastern  Canada  via  Mexico  to  Vancouver,  than  direct 
by  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  on  some  commodities  rates  from  Liver- 
pool via  the  Suez  Canal  are  lower  than  via  Montreal.  This 
can  but  mean  that  British  Columbia  is  to  be  a  new  distribut- 
ing centre  for  Western  Canada  to  the  far  East,  and  on  many 
lines  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  as  well;  while  for  Central 
Canada  the  Hudsons  Bay  route  must  be  regarded  as  a  minor  y 
auxiliary,  whose  ultimate  success  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
One  can  readily  understand,  then,  how  present  tendencies 
are  towards  a  threefold  division  of  Canada — East,  West  and 
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Centre — one  might  be  inclined  to  malte  a  fourth  division  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  One  can  understand,  under  the 
circumstances,  federal  effort  to  encourage  facilities  for  trans- 
port by  rail  and  water  reaching  into  the  interior,  with  the 
object  of  combining  all  provinces  into  a  united  and  contented 
country.  We  must  connect  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
to  our  great  interior  and  it  to  the  rest  of  Canada.  Experts 
assure  us  that  if  our  transportation  facilities  are  to  be 
successful,  the  ships  that  leave  our  shores  laden  with  Cana- 
dian produce  must  return  laden  with  the  produce  of  other 
countries.  The  grain  and  salmon  and  lumber  that  leave 
British  Columbia  for  Great  Britain  must  return  with  British 
wares,  and  the  ships  that  leave  Eastern  Oanada  with  freight 
for  trans-shipment  across  Mexico  must  depend  for  their  con- 
tinuance on  return  cargoes  to  Canada.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  Canada's  encouraging  the  diversion  of  freight  from 
our  present  and  prospective  route  east  and  west?  The  effect 
may  be  much  more  than  we  anticipate.  Is  such  a  policy  of 
diversion  to  the  United  States  in  harmony  with  our  present 
ambitions,  which  are  costing  us  many  millions  yearly,  and 
will  cost  many  millions  more  to  this  young  Dominion?  If 
our  freight  should  go  south,  why  are  we  spending  $50,000  to 
$100,00'0  or  more  per  mile  for  our  G.  T.  P.?  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  clash,  or  a  change  of  policy  somewhere. 

United  States  Railways  at  a  Dozem  Points. 

"  In  1890  there  were  three  railway  lines  from  the  United 
States  entering  into  Canada,  west  of  Lake  Superior.  To-day 
lines  cross  it  at  over  a  dozen  points,  and  a  number  of  stub 
lines  run  to  the  border  and  can  readily  be  extended  to  tap  any 
desired  district.  Those  great  foreign  transportation  com- 
panies must  undoubtedly  follow  with  interest,  and  perhaps 
with  more  than  interest,  the  course  of  our  trade  legislation. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  a  certain  agricultural 
publication  recently  received  some  $50,0'00  from  a  United 
States  railway  in  favor  of  freer  trade  with  Canada,  and  if  the 
growing  number  of  railway  lines  from  the  United  States  are 
not  able  to  get  sufficient  return  freight,  may  we  not  expect 
these  corporations  to  endeavor  to  secure  control  of  the  means 
i  of  agitation  i.e.,  the  western  press,  for  anything  they  may 
'idesire?  It  is  quite  possible  that  from  freer  trade  with  the 
South  we  may  get  some  honey,  but  we  may  be  stung  for  our 
trouble.  I  submit,  therefore,  and  this  is  important,  that 
before  the  Government  asks  the  country  to  give  its  support  to 
a  diversion  of  trade  southward  it  should  ask  for  a  public 
report  from  our  railway  commission  for  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion  as  to  possible  results.  The  delicacy  and  intricacy  of 
our  trade  relations  warrants  one  in  asking  that  the  public  be 
fully  informed  by  this  expert  body,  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  this  special  set  of  problems,  before  they  can  be  expected 
to  vote  on  a  measure  that  may  mean  so  much  for  our  national 
stability  and  on  which  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  have 
reliable  information." 

Mr.  Wickett  examined  the  trend  of  prices  for  agricultural 
products,  and  showed  that  the  proposed  agreement  would  not, 
in  the  long  run,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  Canadian  farmers. 

In  closing,  he  urged  that  the  question  be  studied  on  its  own 
merits,  that  the  greatest  problem  which  had  been  before  the 
people  of  Canada  for  many  years  be  not  a  subject  for  party 
strife,  but  that  Canadians  rise  above  party  and  look  only  to 
the  permanent  strength  and  welfare  of  our  common  country. 


CITY  TKANSPOETATION  PROBLEMS. 

IN  view  of  the  problems  which  are  becoming  pressing  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Canada,  two  reports  by  Mr.  Bion  J. 
Arnold,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Transportation  Problem  and  General  Plans  for  a  Passenger 
Subway  in  Chicago,  are  of  present  interest.  In  the  latter 
report  Mr.  Arnold  gives  the  basic  considerations  which  must 
govern  the  construction  and  operation  of  auxiliary  services 
in  a  large  city.  A  subway  or  elevated  system  does  not  do 
away  with  the  surface  lines.  "  Fundamentally,"  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  "no  subway  plan  should  be  adopted  involving  any 
system  of  loops,  or  other  methods  of  construction,  which 
will  prevent  the  building  of  a  high  speed  subway  system 
ultimately  covering  the  entire  city,  through  which  high  speed 
trains  could  be  run,  for  no  extensive  subway  system  can  be 
justified  from  an  investment  viewpoint  unless  it  is  so  designed 
that  ultimately  high  speed  trains  each  having  a  capacity  of 
not  less  than  10  of  the  present  elevated  cars  should  operate 
through  it  at  times  of  maximum  traffic,  as  it  is  only  by  this 
method  that  the  cost  of  operation  per  car  mile  of  such  a 
system  can  be  brought  low  enough  to  justify  the  heavy  in- 
vestment necessary  for  long  distance  subways,  and  take  care 
of  the  high  fixed  charges  necessitated  in  their  construction. 
This  does  not  mean  that,  aside  from  financial  reasons,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  construct  at  once  enough  subway  in  the 
business  district  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  of  surface 
and  elevated  cars,  tout  it  does  mean  that  the  ultimate  plan  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  transportation  problem  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  should  be  one  that  will  lead  toward 
securing  a  transportation  system  that  no  matter  how  owned 
will  eventually  gather  the  passengers  by  means  of  surface 
line  cars  and  deliver  them  to  high  speed  subway  or  elevated 
trains,  which,  in  turn,  will  bring  them  to  and  through  the 
business  district,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  expanded,  in 
economically  and  safely  operated  heavy,  high  speed  trains, 
stopping  infrequently,  in  order  that  high  average  speed  may  be 
made,  with  the  intermediate  points  between  these  stops 
served  by  the  present  surface  line  cars  or  local  elevated 
or  subway  cars.  In  such  a  system  the  elevated  lines  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  subways  for  such  territory  as 
they  occupy,  if  operated  into  and  through  the  present  and 
future  congested  business  district  in  subways." 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  transportation  problems 
of  large  cities,  the  reports  of  Mr.  Arnold  will  be  of  immense 
value. 


THE  MOWER 


The  Poison  Iron  Works  have  had  plans  approved  for  a 
large  floating  dock  for  Toronto.  The  work  will  cost  over 
$700,000  and  500  men  will  be  employed  on  its  construction. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Federal  Government  will  grant  a 
subsidy  to  the  enterprise. 


Awaiting  word  from  Ottawa  and  Washington  to  commence  reaping 

— From  The  Montreal  Star, 
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CUSTOMS    DECISION   IN  NEW 
ZEALAND 


Customs  decisions  have  been  given  by  tiie  Government  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  following  articles: 


Articles. 


Tariff 
No. 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 


On  Foreign 
Goods. 


Tinfoil  discs,  for  placing  inside  metal 

caps  or  covers  of  pre.serve  jars. . . 
Electric  appliances — 
Cut-outs,  automatic,  for  dynamo- 
If  imported  attached  to  dynamos. 

"  unattached  

Gates,  metal  fittings  for  manufacture 
of— 

Latches,  hinges,  split  tees,  and  dou 

ble  split  tees,  of  cast  iron  

Machines,  agricultural — 
Groomer,  power,  for  grooming  horses, 
except  the  brush  (indistinguish- 
able from  sheep-shearing  machine) 

Brush  used  with  same  

Machinery — 
Bookbinders'  roundcorneringmach 
ine  and  stabbing  attachment  (claim. 

ed  as  artificers'  tool).   

Conveyor  for  removing  coal  from 

mine  trucks  to  coal  bins  

Perambulator-wheels,  rims,  hubs,  and 
spokes  for,  ready  for  building  up 
(claimed  as  liltiiigs  for  perambula- 
tors)   

♦Textiles,  articles  made  of— 
Brush  and  comb  bag,  glove  bags, 
handkerchief  bags,  Ottoman  cush- 
ions, sachets  made  of  textile  or  tex 
tile  and  padding,  shaving-bags,  and 
wall  pockets  


183 
190 


197 


362 
261 


196 
193 


211 


Free 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
30p.c. 


30  p.c. 


Free 
37i  p.c.  ad  val. 


30  p.c. 
.30  p.c. 

30  p.c. 


20  p.c. 


On  goods  the 
produce  or 
manufacture 

of  any  part  of 
the  British 
Dominions. 


Free 


10  p.c.  ad  al. 
20  p.c. 


20  p.c. 


Free 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  p.c. 

20  p.c.  " 

20  p.c. 

20  p.c. 


*  Revised  decision. 


NEW  PATENTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherstonhaugh 
&  Co.,  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada:  — 

131,142,  Jos.  E.  Plouffe,  Oftawa,  Ont.— Advertising  Arms  for 

Seats.    Jos.  E.  Plouffe  and  F.  A.  LeDuc. 
131,159,  Wm.  W.    Gibson,    Victoria,  B.C.— Flying  Machines. 

Wm.  M.  Gibson  and  D.  W.  Hanbury. 

131.164,  P.  L.  Robertson,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Manufacturing  of 
Screws.    P.  L.  Robertson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

131.165,  P.  L.  Robertson,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Manufacturing  of 
Screws.    P.  L.  Robertson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

131,187,  T.  H.  Massicotte,  Ste.  Thecle,  Que.— Wood  Boring 
Machines.    Margaret  E.  A.  Massicotte. 

131,204,  Chas.  C.  Brown,  Revelstoke,  B.C. — Automatic  Ven- 
tilators. 

131,22a,  L  Gold,  Montreal,  Que.^Coats. 

131.239,  Jas.  J.  Kirk,  Toronto,  Ont.— Containers. 

131.240,  J.  Klakoff,  Winnipeg,  Man.— Weather  Strips. 

131.243,  0.  Kuosmanen,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Garment  Cutting 
Systems. 

131.244,  Jos.  M.  Laroche,  Chalk  River,  Ont. — Loading  Devices 
for  Lorries  or  the  like. 

131,246,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Rotary  Engines. 

131,251,  Wm.  M.  Metford,  Toronto,  Ont.— Broom  Holders. 

131,259,  Jno.  C.  MciLaughlan,  Toronto,  Ont. — Means  for  Remov- 
ing Dust  from  between  the  Driving  Gears  of  Traction  En- 
gines and  the  like. 

131,272,  C.  E.  Rogers,  Toronto,  Ont.— Humidors. 


131,274,  H.  Uttley  Schofield,  Saskatoon,  Sask.— Collars. 
131,292,  Jas.  W.  D.  McKeand,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Match  Safes. 

Jas.  W.  D.  McKeand  and  A.  Duncan. 
131,324,  H.  H.  Replogle,    Montreal,  Que.; Can.    Rubber  Co., 

Montreal,  Que. 

131,327,  Jas.  A.  Taylor,  Sussex,  N.B.— Circular  Planer  Cylin- 
ders.   The  Sussex  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada. 

131,337,  L.  Bressetto,  Edmonton,  Alta. — Expansion  Steam 
Traps. 

131,347,  J.  Jas.  Davies,  Stoney  Mountain,  Man.— Combination  jjl 
Smoke  Stacks  and  Ventilators.  ' 
131,349,  S.  Barnes,  Montreal,  Que. — Moulding  Machines. 
131,352,  V.  Dinsten,  Toronto,  Ont.— Garment  Pockets. 
131,355,  E.  Gallagher,  Toronto,  Ont— Shirts. 

131.365,  L.  Huffman,  Toronto,  Ont. — Impressing  Apparatus. 

131.366,  Annie  C.  Kilburn,  Halifax,  N.S. — Hosiery. 
131,374,  Jos.  Morrison,  Edmonton,  Alta.— Weather  Strips. 
131,379,  Chas.  D.  Painter,  Calgary,  Alta.— Tables. 

131,382,  Clara  L.  Nesbitt,  Toronto,  Ont.— Keyboard  Note  Guides  ' 
for  Pianos  and  Organs. 

131,387,  Frank  Reid,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Pomalums. 

131,390,  M.  Roberts,  Perth,  Ont.— Hat-Pin  Shields. 

131,397,  Jno.  E.  Snider,  Toronto,  Ont.— Corsets. 

131,401,  Wm.  J.  Thompson,  Grand  View,  Man. — Draft  Equal- 
izers. 

131,406,  H.  Wilson,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Sheave  Blocks. 

131,410,  Thos.  W.  Ryan,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Rifle-Buckets.  Thos 
W.  Ryan  and  Chas.  Jas.  Burrett. 

131,430,  A.  Wm.  Miles,  Caledon  East,  Ont.— Grain  Car  Doors. 
A.  Wm.  Miles,  Jno.  H.  Mitchell  and  Thos.  Coulter. 

131,437,  A.  B.  Gilbeau  and  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,  Verdun,  Que.— De- 
vices for  Spreading  Material. 


CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


Cocoanut  Oil  for  Manufacturing  Soap. 

Free  entry  under  Tariff  Item  278  may  be  accepted  for 
Cocoanut  Oil  when  imported  by  manufacturers  of  soap  upon 
declaration,  that  such  oil  is  not  edible  and  shall  be  used  only 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

'Cocoanut  Oil,  not  edible,  shall  be  entered  for  duty  when 
not  imported  by  a  soap  manufacturer,  subject  to  refund  upon 
certificate  that  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS 

London,  Eng.:  An  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber  and 
Allied  Industries  will  be  toeld  in  London,  Eng.,  during  June 
and  July  of  the  present  year.  For  particulars  of  the  exhibi- 
tion application  should  ibe  made  to  Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders, 
75  OWancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Le  Mans,  France:  The  international  exhibition  which  was 
recorded  in  these  columns  before  will  be  held  in  Le  Mans, 
extending  from  May  to  October  of  this  year.  Le  Mans  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  agricultunal  district  and  farm  implements 
will  comprise  an  important  part  of  the  exhibit.  Information 
may  be  had  from  the  Director  General  of  the  Exhibition, 
Le  Mans,  France,  or  from  Mr.  iSparling  Hadwyn,  4  Dorset 
Street,  London,  Eng. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia:    An  international  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  St.  Petersburg  during  May  and  June,  sihowing  the 
various  stages  of  work  in  various  industries.    Address  Com-  \, 
mittee  of  the  Exhibition,  Karavannaya  20,  St.  Petersburg. 
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WHY  HE  OPPOSES  RECIPROCITY 

By  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris.  M.P. 

The  People  had  not  Demanded  it— Was  not  Discussed  by  the  Public— Business 
Confidence  in  Many  Lines  Shaken— Will  Affect  Our  National  Status— Farmers 
Will  Not  Reap  Benefits  Anticipated. 


IN  severing  himself  on  the  Reciprocity  question  from  the 
party  with  which  he  has  in  the  past  been  allied,  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris,  M.P.,  made  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  agreement  which  is  now  before  the  House.  He  examined 
it  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  found  it  wanting.  His 
analysis  of  the  economic  phases  of  the  agreement  was  clear 
and  logical.  After  referring  to  the  past  history  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  said: 

Four  Beasons  for  Opposing. 

Apart  entirely  from  the  economic  feature  of  this  case,  I 
have  four  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  at  least  they  are  sufHcient 
for  me,  for  opposing  this  measure.   First  of  all  I  do  not  think 
that  this   goivernment   has   any  mandiate 
from  the  peoiple.   Tihe  main  arguments  that 
\;hiave  been  advanoed  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure have  toeen  the  fact  that  this  is  an  his- 

1  toric  policy — a  policy  of  both  parties  in 

.\  Canada  for  the  last  50  or  60  years.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Fielding)  in  mak- 
ing his  iannouncement  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  different  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  Wiith  reference'  to  reciprocity  between 
the  two  countries.  Other  speakers  have 
done  the  same  thing.  I  am  not  going  to 
weary  the  House  by  going  into  the  details 
of  these  different  negotiations,  but  all  the 
speakers  Wiho  have  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject, have  ibrought  down  the  'history  of  these 
negotiations  from  1854,  the  time  of  the  first 
treaty,  to  1896.  Since  1896  I  do  not  think 
that  any  case  has  been  made  out.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  unfortunately 
I  was  absent  from  Canada  from  1889  to  1900 
and  have  only  ibeen  familiar  with  Canadian 
conditions  and  politics  in  the  last  11  years, 
and  I  know  positively  that  in  that  eleven 
years  reciprocity  has  mot  'been  an  issue 
with  either  party  in  this  country.  I  have 
no  mandate  froim  the  people  of  my  own  con- 
stituency to  support  tills  measure.  If  I  go  back  to  my  own 
constituency  and  tell  the  people  exactly  what  I  think  of  the 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  that  particular  constituency,  and 
say  that  I  have  supported  it,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  have 
any  use  for  me  in  future. 

Mr.  Harris,  discussing  the  question  of  the  mandate,  quoted 
as  follows  from  Lovell's  "The  Doctrine  of  Mandate": 

"Another  sign  of  the  times  is  found  in  the  doctrine,  now 
sanctioned  by  the  'highest  authority,  that  parliament  cannot 
legislate  on  a  new  question  of  vital  importance  without  a 
mandate  from  the  nation.  The  theory  that  the  individual 
representative  is  a  mere  delegate  of  his  constituents,  so  that 
he  is  bound  to  resign  and  submit  to  re-election  if  he  changes 
his  views,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion;  but  the 
idea  that  parliament  as  a  whole  exercises  a  delegated  authority 
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in  the  sense  that  it  is  morally  restrained  from  dealing  with 
questions  that  have  not  been  laid  before  the  people  at  the 
preceding  general  election  would  formerly  have  been  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  political  heresy.  Yet  during  the  recent  agita- 
tion in  regard  to  fiscal  policy,  Mr.  Balfour,  while  repudiating 
the  suggestion  that  the  existing  parliament,  having  been  elected 
on  the  single  issue  of  the  South  African  war,  ought  to  be 
dissolved  when  peace  was  made,  refused  to  grant  time  for  a 
debate  on  free  food  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tionally improper  for  parliament  to  act  on  the  question  until 
it  had  been  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  general  election,  and 
that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  House  to  discuss  a  subject 
on  which  it  could  not  act." 

No  Chance  for  Discussion. 

My  second  reason  for  op'posing  it,  is 
the  method  of  doing  it.  If  the  government 
had  a  mandate,  the  method  would  have 
been  quite  correct,  but  the  government  hav- 
ing no  mandate,  the  very  fact  that  we  in 
this  House,  wiho  lhave  been  elected  by  our 
several  constituencies  to  reipresent  the 
people  of  tihis  country,  have  never  even 
been  called  into  consultation,  that  we  have 
never  been  asked  to  express  our  views  on  a 
measure  wihich  is  perhaps  the  most  radical 
departure  in  politics  that  we  have  ever  'had 
in  this  country,  and  the  'fact  that  two  men 
went  to  Washington  and  made  this  arrange- 
ment and  have  come  back  to  this  parlia- 
ment and  are  practically  trying  to  force 
this  measure  through  the  House,  is  a 
method  which  I,  personally,  cannot  sup- 
port. Let  us  consider  for  a  miniute  the 
procedure  in  the  case.  It  has  not  been 
brought  O'ut  in  the  debate,  I  think,  up  to 
the  present  time,  what  really  has  happened. 
As  I  understand  it,  a  year  ago  representa- 
tions were  made  hy  President  Taft  through 
Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
to  this  government,  that  he  found  himself 
in  a  difficult  position,  owing  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  having  in  it  a  Clause  whioh  required  him  to 
penalize  Canadian  importations  into  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  known  or  not,  but  I  have  heard, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  correct,  that  this  clause  in 
the  Payne-Aldrioh  Tariff  was  copied  from  the  Canadian 
tariff.  We  had  such  a  clause  in  our  tariff  for  some 
time.  We  had  it  several  years  ago  when  Germany  found  it 
necessary  to  attack  us  in  its  tariff,  and  what  was  the  answer 
that  Germany  got?  We  simply  put  the  Aot  into  force  as  it 
was,  and  we  said  to  Germany:  Very  well,  if  you  want  to 
penalize  us,  we  will  penalize  you,  which  we  did;  and  I  think 
that  Act  had  the  support  of  everybody  in  this  country.  And 
when  the  United  States  made  representations  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  legislation  put  through  at  Ottawa  to  save 
the  President  of  that  country,  I  think  we  should  have  given 
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them  the  same  answer  that  we  gave  to  Germany.  Now,  what 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tliis  arrangement?  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  these  negotiations  ever  since  they 
commenced;  and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  two  ministers 
returned  from  Washington  on  a  Wednesday,  ana  at  that  time 
apparently  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  or  at  least  those 
that  I  spoke  to,  knew  no  more  about  the  conditions  of  this 
compact  than  I  knew  myself.  The  council  evidently  met  on 
Thursday  for  an  hour — if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  corrected;  this  proposal  was  evidently  considered  by  the 
council  for  one  hour,  at  three  o'clock  this  House  met,  and  at 
3.30  the  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  came  in  and  laid  the  agree- 
ment before  the  House.  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself,  hut 
personally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  should  be  asked  to 
support  a  measure  which  is  put  in  that  way,  and  which  means 
so  much  to  this  country. 

Sliakiug  Business  Confidence. 

The  third  reason  which  I  have  for  opposing  it,  is  the  one  to 
which  I  attach  the  most  importance.  No  doubt  all  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  have  had  the  same  experience  that  I 
have  had  while  these  negotiations  were  in  progress.  I  had  letters 
and  interviews,  and  when  I  went  to  western  Ontario,  I  met  a 
great  many  people  who  expressed  their  anxiety  that  something 
might  not  happen  which  would  affect  them  or  their  interests 
adversely.  To  one  and  all  of  such  requests  for  information,  I 
said:  You  need  have  no  fear  whatever,  because  there  will  be 
no  revision  or  alteration  of  the  tariff  of  this  country  without 
a  thorough  investigation.  I  want  to  state  my  reasons  for 
having  given  that  answer,  and  if  1  make  a  longer  quotation 
from  "Hansard"  than  I  would  like  to  do,  I  hope  the  House  will 
bear  with  me.  The  right  hon.  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the 
second  day  of  this  session,  speaking  in  the  Debate  on  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  referring 
to  his  visit  of  last  summer  to  the  west,  made  this  statement: 

"The  people  of  the  West  are  now  asking  for  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  certain  articles  which  they  consume.  That  is  a  very 
proper  subject  of  investigation,  and  we  intend  to  investigate 
it.  But  at  the  proper  time.  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  R.  L.  Borden) 
is  very  impatient.  We  who  have  been  in  office  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  know  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  essential  to  the  business  prosperity  of  a  country  it 
is  stability  of  tariff.  And  my  hon.  friend  from  North 
Toronto  (Mr.  Foster)  who  has  special  charge  of  these  matters 
on  his  side  of  the  House  will  not  dispute  this,  although  wihen 
in  office  he  was  delinquent  on  this  point — he  tinkered  with  the 
tariff  year  after  year.  But  with  the  warning  before  us  given  b^ 
his  course,  we  were  particularly  -careful  not  to  fall  into  his 
error.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  liave  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
periodically,  but  not  year  after  year.  I  stated  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  during  my  recent  trip  that  it  would.be  our 
duty  to  consider  their  requests  and  to  deal  with  them  in  tlie 
spirit  in  which  we  have  always  dealt  with  requests  from  the 
people.  And  I  repeat  that  now.  I  stated,  and  my  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  R.  L.  Borden)  quoted  my  words,  that  we  would  have  a 
commission  of  investigation  before  we  undertook  a  revision 
of  the  tariff.  I  noticed  that  that  evoked  a  cheer  on  the  part 
of  hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  And  may 
I  be  permitted  to  say  without  offending  my  hon.  friend,  and 
with  every  hope  that  he  will  pardon  my  pride  in  the  matter, 
that  the  parts  of  his  address  thrit  were  most  applauded  were 
his  quotations  from  my  speeches.  I  trust  that  this  flattery 
will  not  make  me  vain;  I  mention  it  only  as  a  fact  which  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  all  who  heard  the  hon.  member's 
speech.  The  statement  made  by  myself  and  quoted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  we  would  have  an  investigation  by  com- 
mission before  we  altered  the  tariff  called  forth  a  special  cheer 
from  hon.  members  opposite.    Does  any  hon.  member  on  the 


other  side  take  issue  with  the  promise  I  made?  Would  any  of 
them  advocate  rushing  into  a  revision  of  the  tariff  without 
previous  investigation?" 

That  I  consider  a  statesmanlike  utterance.  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.  I  took  it  as  a  distinct  and  definite  promise, 
and  I  made  other  promises  on  the  strength  of  it. 

Affects  National  Standing. 

The  fourth  reason  that  I  nave,  is  one  which  may  not  per- 
haps appeal  to  some  members  of  the  House,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  look  upon  this  reason  in  too  light  a  way.  It 
is  that  it  has  hurt  the  pride  of  Canadians.  I  think  a  glance 
over  the  history  of  Canada  since  Confederation  will  prove  my 
point.  For  many  years  we  felt  that  we  were  labsolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  United  States,  and  we  had  these  pilgrimages  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  free  trade  relations. 
But  every  time  that  we  went  wearing  out  our  shoe  leather, 
as  one  hon.  gentleman  has  put  it,  what  was  the  result?  We 
simply  met  with  one  rebuff  after  another.  Every  time  we 
knocked  at  their  door,  we  were  refused  admittance;  and  the 
load  we  had  to  carry  in  Canada  for  a  great  many  years  seemed 
greater  than  we  actually  could  bear. 

Had  we  got,  however,  what  we  wanted  at  that  time,  the 
whole  course  of  Canadian  history  would  have  been  changed. 
We  would  not  have  had  a  country  such  as  we  now  have.  Our 
Maritime  Provinces  would  have  been  connected  hy  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  eastern  States;  Ontario  would  have  been 
dealing  entirely  with  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  adja- 
cent States  and  in  the  Northwest  of  Canada,  I  doubt  if  we 
would  ever  have  had  a  railway  around  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  But  not  having  been  able  to  get  what  we 
Kwanted,  we  were  forced  to  initiate  a  policy  of  our  own,  and 
that  was  to  take  off  our  coats  and  seek  to  bind  this  country 
together  and  create  a  nation.  We  have  done  this.  We  have 
done  perhaps  what  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  accom- 
plished. You  all  know  what  it  means  for  a  man  when  he 
feels  he  has  done  something.  It  makes  him  a  better  man  in 
I  every  way,  and  the  same  consciousness  makes  a  nation  greater 
and  better  in  every  respect.  One  of  the  best  results  of  all  this 
struiggling  is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  established  our- 
selves as  a  distinct  entity.  The  word  "Canadian"  stands  to-day 
for  something.  Years  ago  it  did  not  stand  for  much.  At 
present,  however,  it  means  that  Canadians  have  done  some- 
thing, that  they  have  accomplished  things,  and  that  means  a 
1^  great  deal  to  a  people  just  as  it  does  to  an  individual. 

Eesnlts  wUl  be  Far-reacbing'. 

I  claim  that  this  measure — the  method  of  doing  it,  and  the 
measure  itself^ — is  one  that  will  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences on  Canada  perhaps  more  than  anything  that  has  ever 
happened.  I  give  these  four  reasons  for  opposing  it,  which 
perhaps  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  by  my  hon.  friends 
on  this  side.  But  for  these  four  reasons  alone  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  cannot  support  the  government  in  this 
measure.  I  propose  now  to  deal  with  its  economic  features, 
and  shall  have  to  do  that  in  my  own  way.  Each  one  approaches 
all  these  questions  from  his  own  standpoint,  but  I  think  every 
one  will  agree  that  we  should  approach  the  discussion  of  a 
measure  of  such  importance  as  this  in  a  sane  manner.  I  can- 
not say  that  some  of  the  arguments  and  remarks  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  are  made  in  that  spirit. 

I  have  been  interested  in  following  several  of  these  ballots 
which  have  been  taken  by  different  newspapers.  In  one  Canadian 
Agricultural  journal  which  I  was  reading  to-night,  I  find  that 
the  number  of  votes  throughout  Canada  apparently  in  favor 
of  this  measure  was  about  1,000  and  against  it  600,  so  that  the  V 
opposition  to  it  is  not,  as  some  hon.  members  would  have  us 
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believe,  coming  from  the  one  quarter.   But  even  if  it  did  come 
from  one  class,  every  Canadian  has  the  right  to  make  up  his 
mind  on  any  important  question,  and  in  so  doing  he  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  imputations  of  unworthy  motives.  We 
5  have  in  Canada  all  classes  of  people.    We  are  not  purely 
and  simply  an  agricultural  country.    Manufacturing  is  a  neces- 
sity.   At  least  I  think  that  we  require  manufactures,  but  if 
it  be  not  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  to  have  manufacturing, 
.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  remove  myself  from  Canada.  But 
I  I  submit  that  one  man  in  one  industry  in  Canada  is  just  as 
A  good  as  a  man  in  another  industry.    We  are  all  Canadians 
working  together  for  the  general  benefit. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  put  forth  in  defence  of  this 
measure.  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  Red  Deer  (Mr.  Clark),  the  other  night — I  always  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  hon.  member  because  he  always  says 
something  good,  something  of  interest.  But,  in  reading  his 
speech  next  day,  I  found  that  it  was  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches.  He  quoted  Peel,  and  Cobden  and  Gladstone.  I  am 
interested,  as  much  as  anybody  possibly  could  be,  in  the  free 
trade  history  of  England.  The  men  who  inaugurate  the  policy 
of  free  trade  in  England  were  doing  exactly  what  we  at 
the  present  time  in  Canada  are  trying  to  do.  They  were  trying 
to  frame  a  policy  which  would  make  England  a  great  country. 
Their  policy,  I  believe,  was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
pursued  for  that  country  at  that  time.  But  the  fact  that  that 
(policy  was  a  good  thing  for  England  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  it  as  the  policy  for 
Canada  in  1911.  We  have  to  study  the  conditions  of  our  own 
country. 

Policy  of  Protection  Exists. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  what  I  suppose 
is  the  real  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  When  the  present 
government  came  into  power,  the  existing  policy  was  one  of 
protection.  That  policy,  I  think  all  will  agree,  has  been 
retained.  It  has  been  changed  to  suit  the  conditions  arising 
from  time  to  time — I  do  not  believe  in  a  hard  and  fast  policy 
of  any  kind.  Added  to  that  fiscal  policy,  howeve'r,  the  govern- 
ment immediately  inspired  a  new  faith  in  the  future  of  Canada. 
They  undertook  a  vigorous  programme  of  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  advertised  in  a  large,  comprehensive  way, 
and  in  the  proper  places,  our  potentialities.  We  undertook  in 
a  large  way  additions  to  our  transportation  facilities.  We  have 
followed  a  policy  of  encouraging  agriculture,  the  growing  of 
products  for  our  available  markets;  and,  what  was  more  impor- 
tant, a  policy  of  transportation  facilities  which  would  carry 
our  surplus  products  to  the  best  markets  of  the  world  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  The  government  granted  the  imperial 
preference.  They  made  very  large  expenditures  on  agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  give  information  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  of  the  best  methods  of  growing  and  putting  up  their 
products  so  that  they  might  command  the  highest  price.  This, 
I  consider,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that 
policy  has  been  eminently  successful.  I  can  remember  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago — though  I  am  a  young  man  yet — when 
the  farmers  came  on  our  market  in  Brantford  and  sold  chick- 
ens at  10  cents  each;  to-day  they  are  getting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75  cents.  They  would  sell  butter  at  10  cents  to  12  cents 
a  pound,  we  are  paying  30  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound  to-day 
on  the  Brantford  market.  Eggs  were  sold  in  those  days  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents  a  dozen;  now  we  are  well  off  if  we  get 
them  at  50  cents  to  60  cents  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  The  first  reason  is  that  we  have 
,  built  up  a  consuming  population  in  Canada,  which  is  the  best 
I  market  our  farmers  have,  and  any  surplus  products  can  be 
shipped  and  delivered  and  sold  in  the  best  markets  of  the 


world  where  they  will  command  the  highest  prices.  We  have 
done  all  this  without  any  assistance  from  me  United  States. 
We  were  forced  to  do  it  on  our  own  account.  Now  we  have 
got  the  home  market,  and,  what  I  have  always  felt  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  this  country — and  this  is  the  crux,  I  think, 
of  the  economic  situation  in  connection  with  this  measure — 
is  that  our  agriculture  should  be  put  in  such  shape  that 
nothing  should  go  out  in  its  crude  condition.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  wheat  of  our  Northwest  go  through  United  States 
channels.  If  it  must  go  out  of  Canada  in  its  raw  state,  I 
want  to  see  it  go  through  Canadian  channels.  But  I  want  to 
see  as  much  of  it  milled  in  transit  as  possible.  That  is  build- 
ing up  our  own  country.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  second 
grade  wheat  they  have  in  the  West  sold  on  the  market  at  all 
— it  is  not  going  to  give  us  a  good  name  for  our  Canadian 
wheat.  I  want  to  see  the  meat  industry  established  in  such  a 
way  that  such  wheat  should  go  out  of  the  country  in  the  shape 
of  dressed  meat,  bacon,  hams,  and  other  similar  products. 
In  the  province  of  Ontario,  where  we  are  at  present  growing 
$200,000,000  worth  of  field  crops,— first,  I  want  to  see  that 
raised  to  $1,000,000,000,-1  do  not  want  to  see  one  dollar's 
worth  of  it  go  out  of  Ontario  in  its  crude  state,  but  in  its 
most  highly  finished  condition.  And  that,  I  think,  is  an  ideal 
worthy  of  any  Canadian,  and  a  policy  that  any  party  should 
be  glad  to  maintain. 

Home  Market  Immensely  Valuable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  open- 
ing up  our  market  in  this  country  to  ninety  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States  and  to  other  nations  which  can  send  in 
their  products  here  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Americans  can, 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  farm  produce  of  this  country.  First, 
I  wish  to  take  up  the  question  of  our  own  production  and 
export.  Many  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject, 
ridicule  the  home  market.  They  want  to  know  what  the  home 
market  is  worth  anyway.  Well,  here  are  some  figures  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  House.  In 
the  year  1908  the  estimated  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Canada 
was  $432,534,000.  In  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  the  total  expoi'ts  of  field 
products  from  Canada  for  the  year — which  would  be  the  crop 
to  which  I  have  just  referred — were  $82,718,926,  leaving  a 
total  of  $349,815,074,  which  was  consumed  in  Canada.  In 
other  /words,  for  every  $1  of  field  produce  raised  in  Canada, 
80  cents  worth  was  consumed  and  only  20  cents  worth  ex- 
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ported.  That  is  what  all  this  noise  Is  about — to  get  markets 
for  that  20  cents  worth.  Now,  included  in  the  exports  are  the 
following  which  have  gone  through  a  process  of  manufacture 
— I  wish  to  show  how  closely  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
must  come  together  in  this  or  any  other  agricultural  country: 

Flour   $  7,991,517 

Indian  meal    4,818 

Oatmeal    535,963 

All  other  meals    58,104 

Cereal  foods    1,380,507 

Bran'    858,900 

Canned  berries    204,246 

Total    $11,064,055 

Those  products  all  went  through  a  certain  form  of  manufac- 
ture. I  use  those  figures  for  comparison.  In  the  following 
year,  1910,  the  amount  was  much  larger  in  every  way  so  far 
as  crops  in  Canada  were  concerned.  The  total  value  of  the 
crops  was  $531,690,000.  The  exports  were  $102,747,694;  con- 
sumed in  Canada,  $429,342,406,  or  exactly  the  same  percentage 
as  the  year  before,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  crops  was  $100,000,000  more  than  the  year  before.  Our  home 
market  increased  in  one  year  from  $349,000,000  to  $429,000,000. 
The  total  amount  of  exports  which  had  undergone  a  partly 
manufactured  state,  was  $19,866,653  as  against  $11,000,000 
the  year  before.  That  is  what  our  home  market  consumed  in 
field  crops  alone.  Now  in  animals  and  their  products,  in  1909, 
the  exports  were  $52,026,710,  and  of  that  sum  $38,144,107  went 
out  of  this  country  in  the  form  of  finished  products,  leaving 
only  $14,000,000  which  went  out  in  the  raw  condition.  I  will 
submit  the  following  tables  in  support  of  the  remarks  which  I 
have  just  made: 

Report  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  year  ending 
March  31st,  1910. 

Exports.  1909.  1910. 

Animals  and  their  products             $  52,026,710  $  54,696,630 

Agricultural  products    82,718,926  102,347,694 

Minerals    37,257,699  40,528,998 

Fisheries    13,332,871  15,760,391 

Forest    39,867,387  47,688,256 

Manufactures    28,711,944  40,331,467 

Totals    $253,915,537  $301,353,436 

In  the  item  "animals  and  their  products"  are  included  many 
articles  which  have  gone  through  a  process  of  manufacture 
or  are  not  properly  classed  as  products  of  the  farm,  viz.: 

1909.  1910. 

Butter   $  1,575,877  $  1,010,274 

Cheese   20,398,482  21,607,692 

Furs,  dressed    69,077  35,371 

Furs,  undressed    2,504,878  3,680,949 

Grease    197,299  171,363 

Glue  stock    7,239  8,872 

Hair    147,407  172,583 

Hides    4,034,343  5,430,591 

Horns  and  hoofs   5,459  8,924 

Honey    1,188  621 

Lard    35,883  133,268 

Bacon   8,415,247  6,431,359 

Hams   422,851  416,886 

Game    3,330  6,244 

Tongues    3,356  264 

Canned  meats   195,917  193,479 


Condensed  milk 
Tallow   

Totals  


91,388 
34,886 


541,372 
16,279 


3,144,107  $39,866,391 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  favored  nation  clause  would  have 
no  effect  on  prices  in  Canada  for  farm  produce.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  every  country  in  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  which  is  known  as  an 
agricultural  country,  has  high  protection.  I  have  schedules 
here  showing  for  several  of  these  countries  the  duties  on  the 
different  articles  of  produce  going  into  them. 

First  there  is  Australia,  which  has  a  very  high  protective 
tariff  on  all  articles  of  farm  produce. 

Eates  of  Duty  on  Canadian  Prodncts  on  Importation  into 
Australia- 
Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle,  $2.43  per  head. 
Swine,  $1.22  per  head. 
Sheep,  48.6  cents  per  head. 
Wheat,  36.5  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Barley,  48.6  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Beans,  36.5  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Potatoes,  21.7  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Butter,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Cheese,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs,  12  cents  per  dozen. 
Hay,  $4.34  per  ton. 

Then  I  have  a  table  relating  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Eates  of  Dntj  on  Canadian  Prodncts  on  Importation  into 
Austria-Hnngary. 

Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle- 
Oxen,  live  weight,  86.6  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Bulls,  $6.0'9  each. 
Cows,  $6.09  each. 
Young  cattle,  $3.65  each. 
Calves,  $1.02  each. 

Swine — 

Weighing  up  to  10  kilogs.,  30.5  cents  each. 

Weighing  up  to  120  kilogs.,  $2.44  each. 

Weighing  over  120  kilogs.,  $4.47  each. 
Sheep,  50.8  cents  each. 
Lambs,  30.5  cents  each. 
Wheat,  58  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Barley,  25.8  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Beans,  22.1  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Potatoes,  free. 

Butter,  natural,  fresh,  $2.21  per  100  pounds. 
Butter,  natural,  salted,  $3.22  per  100  pounds. 
Cheese — 

Stracchino,  Gorgonzola,  fontina,  montasio,  and  grana  (Par- 
mesan, lodigiano,  regiano) ;  also  sbrinz  cheeses  in  the 
shape  of  millstones,  $1.11  per  100  pounds. 

Other  fine  cheese  for  the  table,  $5.52  per  100  pound. 
Hard  cheeses  in  the  shape  of  millstones — 

Weighing  each  50  kilogs.  (110  lbs.)  or  more,  $1.11  per  100 
pounds. 

Weighing  less  than  50  kilogs.,  $1.29  per  100  pounds. 

Other  hard  cheese,  $4.60  per  100  pounds. 
Eggs,  free. 
Hay,  free. 

Then  I  come  to  Denmark.  Denmark  is  practically  the  only 
agricultural  country  which  admits  agricultural  products  free. 
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Probably  Denmark  is  the  most  highly  educated  country  agri- 
culturally in  Europe,  or  possibly  in  the  world.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  submit  the  following  tables: 

Eates  of  Duty  on  Cauadiau  Products  on  Importation  into 
Denmark. 

Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle,  swine,  sheep,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  butter,  free. 
Butter  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  $4.86  per  100  pounds. 
Cheese  $2.43  per  100  pounds. 
Eggs  and  hay,  free. 

Bates  of  Duty  on  Canadian  Products  on  Importation  into 

France. 

Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle  (fat  cattle  excluded)  — 

Oxen,  cows,  bulls,  steers,  bullocks  and  heifers  (live  weight), 
$1.75  per  100  lbs. 
Calves  (live  weight),  $3.51  per  100  lbs. 
Swine — 

Pigs  (live  weight),  $2.20  per  100  lbs. 
Sucking  pigs  weighing  15  kilogs.  or  less,  77  cents  each. 
Sheep — 

Rams,  ewes  and  wethers  (live  weight),  $3.51  per  100  lbs. 
Lambs,  weighing  10  kilogs.  and  less,  77  cents  each. 

Wheat,  61.4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Barley,  26.3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Beans,  26.3  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Potatoes,  3.5  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Butter- 
Fresh,  $2.63  per  100  lbs. 
Salted,  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Cheese — 

Hard,  known  as  Dutch  or  Gruyere,  $1.05  per  100  lbs. 

Fine  (affine)  soft,  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Medium  hard  (demi  dure)  and  other,  $1.32  per  100  lbs. 
Eggs,  52.7  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Hay,  4.4  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Eates  of  Duty  on  Canadian  Products  on  Importation  into 

Italy. 

Ai-tiicles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle- 
Oxen,  $7.33  each. 
Cows,  $1.93  each. 
Bullocks  and  calves,  $1.54  each. 
Bulls,  $3.47  each. 

Sheep  and  lambs,  58  cents  each. 

Swine —  ; 

Weighing  up  to  20  kilogs.,  58  cents  each. 

Weighing  over  20  kilogs.,  $1.93  each. 
Wheat  65.8  cents  per  100  lbs.  i 
Barley,  35  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Beans,  10.1  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Potatoes,  free. 
Butter — 

Fresh,  $1.32  per  100  lbs. 

Salted,  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
Cheese — 

Hard  cheeses — 
Formaggio  dolce,  formaggio  dell  della  paglia,  also  Emmen- 
thal,  Gruyere,  Bernese,  saanen,  sbrinz,  spalen,  35  cents 
100  lbs. 


Other  hard  cheeses,  87.7  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Soft  cheeses,  $1.32  per  100  lbs. 
Eggs  and  hay,  free. 

Eates  of  Duty  on  Canadian  Products  on  Importation  into 

Japan. 

Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle,  10  per  cent. 

Swine,  25  per  cent. 

Sheep,  25  per  cent. 

Wheat,  21.46  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Barley,  16.94  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Beans,  soja,  16.18  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Beans,  red  or  white,  small,  16.94  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Beans,  (vicia  faba),  13.93  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Potatoes,  43.29  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Butter,  $10.02  per  100  lbs. 

Cheese,  $6.40  per  100  lbs. 

Eggs,  $2.18  per  100  lbs. 

Hay,  6  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Bates  of  Duty  on  Cauadiau  Products  on  Importation  into 
New  Zealand. 

Articles  and  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Cattle,  $2.43  each. 
Swine  and  sheep,  free. 
Wheat,  18.2  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Barley,  48.6  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Beans,  18.2  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Potatoes,  21.7  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Butter,  20  per  cent. 
Cheese,  20  per  cent. 
Eggs,  20  per  cent. 
Hay,  20  per  cent. 

Their  agriculture  is  carried  on  under  the  mosc  perfect  system. 
The  Technical  Education  Commission  propose  to  visit  Denmark 
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and  they  will  find  so  much  of  interest  and  gain  so  much  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  importance  to  Canada  that  I  hope  that 
when  they  come  back  with  their  report  the  people  of  Canada, 
the  government,  and  this  parliament  will  recognize  the  neces- 
sity, up  to  a  certain  point,  until  we  get  our  agricultural  and 
technical  education  thoroughly  well  established,  of  protecting 
the  agricultural  industry.  I  have  a  few  figures  showing 
the  exports  in  1908  of  domestic  produce  from  the  following 
large  exporting  countries: 

Exports  for  year  1908  of  Domestic  Produce  from  follownig 
Countries: 


Argentine  Republic    $353,195,154 

Included  in  above — 

Wheat    $124,333,118 

Flour    4,953,668 


United  States — 

Animals    $  34,101,289 

Animal   products   156,915,293 

Breadstuffs   216,494,100 


$407,510,682 


Lumber  (unmanufactured)    $  67,043,960 

Denmark — 

Butter    $  48,000,000 

Eggs    7,600,000 

Dressed  meats    31,500,000 


$  87,100,000 


New  Zealand — 

Meats   (frozen)    $  15,517,449 

Wool    25,952,866 

Butter    5,699,752 

Cheese    3,812,688 


$  50,982,755 


Australia— 

Breadstuffs    $  20,295,332 

Animal  products    23,599,894 

Wool    111,513,145 


$155,408,371 


France — 

Animals    $  8,536,183 

Butter    11,686,122 

Cheese    4,183,724 

Eggs    2,694,296 

Potatoes    8,678,921 

Wool    (raw)    45,709,754 

Fish    7,531,960 

Raw  hides    21,597,771 


$110,618,731 


The  United  States  are  producing  exactlly  the  same  class  of 
stuff  in  the  agricultural  line  that  we  produce,  and  in  1908 
they  produced  over  $400,000,000  worth.  I  do  not  think  the  area 
of  Denmark  is  as  great  as  that  of  our  maritime  provinces. 
With  reference  to  Australia,  included  in  the  item  of  animal 
products  is  $5,932,987,  which  is  the  value  of  the  frozen  mutton 
which  was  exported  during  that  year.  In  Australia  sheen 
are  grown  for  wool  and  not  for  meat.  The  meat  is  really  a 
■waste  product.    In  so  far  as  the  sheep  industry  is  concerned,. 


with  our  farmers  trying  to  grow  sheep  for  the  wool  and  the 
meat  as  they  do  in  this  country,  the  sheep  industry  would  be 
wiped  out  of  existence.   It  may  be  said  that  the  sheep  industry 
does  not  amount  to  anything  any  way.    I  know  it  does  not  a 
the  present  time,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  properly  developed 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  agriculture.   Prance  is  not  regard 
ed  by  us  as  an  agricultural  country,  but  it  really  is  one  of  thei 
greatest  agricultural  countries  in  the  world.    I  have  only 
given  these  figures  to  show  the  competition  that  we  will  have 
in  agricultural  produce,  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but 
from  a  great  many  other  countries.    At  the  present  time 
New  Zealand  butter  is  finding  its  way  to  this  market,  and  if 
the  duty  should  be  off  New  Zealand  butter  I  am  thorough! 
satisfied  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  butter  in  Montreal  by  a 
least  four  cents  a  pound.    The  price  of  butter  lin  England  a 
the  present  time  is  from  21  to  22  cents  a  pound,  and  in  Mon 
treal  it  is  from  26  to  27  cents  a  pound.    It  can  be  brought  over 
here  for  about  one  cent  a  pound. 

I  cannot  prophesy  what  will  really  happen  from  allowin 
ninety  millions  of  people  access  to  our  market,  but  if  it  doe 
not  mean  very  strong  and  keen  competition  with  the  farmer 
of  this  country  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  business. 

Our  Former  Treatment. 

Then,  there  is  another  point.  The  treatment  we  have  ha 
from  the  United  States  in  fiscal  matters  has  been  of  such 
character  that  we  have  resented  it  at  different  times, 
think,  of  course,  that  they  were  doing  exactly  as  they  had 
right  to  do.  They  were  engaged  w^ith  exactly  the  same  prob 
lems  that  we  are  engaged  with  at  the  present  time.  From  the 
time  they  started  in  to  the  development  of  their  country  until 
they  reached  what  is  practically  at  the  present  day  their  maxi- 
mum development  they  brooked  no  interference  from  anybody, 
they  allowed  no  one  to  come  into  that  country  and  have  their 
markets,  they  insisted  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  markets  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
home  market  is  the  only  market  that  any  nation  has  absolute 
control  over.  We  have  not  any  control  over  the  United  States 
market.  Now,  when  they  come  to  a  point  in  their  development 
when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  allow  Canadian  goods  to  come 
in  they  are  willing  to  let  us  come  in.  But,  we  are  in  the  same 
position  that  they  were  in — I  do  not  know  just  how  many 
years  ago  it  would  be — ^but  we  have  got  started  in  our  develop- 
ment, we  have  not  reached  our  maximum  development,  and 
will  not  reach  it  for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  I  have  the 
highest  kind  of  regard  for  my  United  States  friends,  I  have 
a  great  many  friends  over  there,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  business  to  do  in  that  country. 

I  think  our  best  plan  is  simply  to  keep  as  closely  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  as  closely  as  we  dare  to  the  plan  that  they 
themselves  have  laid  down.   While  they  were  developing  they 
^  would  brook  no  interference  from  us;  while  we  are  developing 
^  we  do  not  want  them  to  come  in  and  interfere  with  us. 
When  we  get  to  the  state  of  development  in  this  country  where 
we  have  given  our  agricultural  population  and  the  people 
1 1  generally  every  facility  to  acquire  the  best,  the  most  scientific 
U  and  the  most  intelligent  methods  of  farm  production  so  as 
\  y,  to  enable  them  to  turn  their  products  out  in  the  most  highly 
y  finished  condition,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  we  should 
'  trade  with  the  world. 

My  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Fisher) 
made  a  very  excellent  speech  the  other  evening,  and  I  think 
he  has  been  the  only  speaker  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  has  attempted  at  all  to  touch  with  any  detail  on  the 
economic  feature  of  the  different  articles  which  would  naturally 
pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  minister  in  his 
statement  the  other  night  said  that  the  farmers  will  get  the 
American  price.  What  is  the  American  price?  I  have  here 
an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  in  Chicago 
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the  other  night  at  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner. 
He  said: 

"The  price  of  any  commodity  of  which  a  country  produces 
a  surplus  for  export  is  fixed  in  the  marliet  where  it  must  be 
sold.  The  demand  of  the  whole  world  for  wheat  meets  the 
supply  of  the  world  in  the  Liverpool  market.  To  that  Russia 
and  Argentine  and  Canada  and  the  United  States  all  send 
their  surplus.  The  visible  supply  is  noted,  the  probable 
demand  computed,  the  prospects  of  growing  crops  taken  into 
account,  and  these  automatically  determine  the  price. 

The  Farmer  Gains  Either  Way. 

"This  Liverpool  quotation  regulates  wheat  prices  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  cabled  daily  to  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Winnipeg  and  the  other  primary 
markets  of  wheat-exporting  countries.  The  price  in  each  of 
them  varies  daily  with  the  Liverpool  advice.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  this  price  should  be  affected  by  the  trade 
relation  of  any  two  of  the  countries  to  each  other.  It  can  make 
no  difference  in  the  total  stock  of  wheat  for  sale,  which  fixes 
the  price,  over  what  route  it  goes  to  market.  The  quotations 
would  not  be  changed  by  the  fraction  of  a  penny  if  all  the 
wheat  of  Canada  went  abroad  toy  way  of  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
Duluth  and  New  York — " 

Which  Heaven  forbid. 
" — instead  of  by  way  of  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur  and  Montreal. 
But  every  bushel  milled  in  transit  helps  the  price,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  visible  supply,  on  which  prices  are  based, 
the  wheat  that  has  been  turned  into  flour." 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned. 
Everybody  knows  that,  so  that  any  advantages  that  our  Western 
farmers  may  gain  in  price  of  wheat  are  purely  imaginary. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  I  want  to  see  every 
bit  of  wheat  exported  from  this  country  sent  out  in  no  form 
less  crude  than  flour. 

I  now  come  to  barley.  The  minister  stated  that  on  account 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  our  farmers  lost  a  great  deal  of  profit. 
He  quoted  the  amount  of  profit  they  have  lost  by  taking  the 
figures  that  they  have  received  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  for  their  barley.  I  know  something 
about  the  barley  country  in  Ontario;  I  know  that  when 
the  McKinley  tariff  was  put  into  effect  the  farmers  along 
the  north  s'hore  of  Lake  Ontario  were  almost  stunned,  the 
blow  had  been  so  heavy.  But  I  also  know  that  since  that  time 
those  same  farmers  have  changed  their  methods  of  farming 
and  are  producing  crops  at  present  which  give  them  more 
money  than  they  got  for  their  barley,  and  in  addition  their 
land  is  in  much  better  condition. 

Should  Develop  Meat  Industry. 

Now  the  meat  trade.  The  minister  apparently  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  whole  of  our  meat  trade  thrown  over  to  the 
■control  of  the  United  States  packers.  I  do  not  take  this  view 
of  it  at  all.  I  want  to  quote  a  resolution  which  was  presented 
to  the  government  by  the  farmers'  deputation  in  December  on 
the  chilled  meat  industry: 

"  Whereas  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  whole  of 
Canada  that  prompt  government  action  be  taken  towards 
establishing  a  complete  chilled  meat  system  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis,  with  the  interests  of  the  producers  ade- 
quately protected;  and 

Whereas  the  live  stock  industry  of  Canada  has  been 
neglected,  and  if  the  neglect  is  continued  it  will  soon  result  in 
impoverished  farms,  and  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  coun- 
try will  make  no  headway  until  it  is  made  worth  the  farmers' 
while  to  produce  and  furnish  more  and  better  stock;  and 
Whereas  the  farmers  are  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 


market  going  out  of  the  meat  producing  business,  and  will  not 
again  take  it  up  until  the  market  is  placed  upon  a  stable  basis, 
and  further  that  under  the  present  system  of  exporting  there 
is  always  a  danger  of  the  markets  of  the  world  being  closed 
to  us,  which  would  result  in  ruin  to  many;  and 

"  Whereas,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  encouraging  mon- 
opolies the  farmers  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  a  meat  curing  and  chilling  process  inaugurated  by  the 
Dominion  government,  and  operated  in  such  a  way  that  will 
guarantee  to  the  producers  the  value  of  the  animals  they 
produce." 

Of  all  the  memorials  they  presented,  I  was  most  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  one,  because  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  big  meat 
industry  in  the  West  and  assist  the  farmers  in  getting  the 
prices  they  should  it  is  necessary  that  this  industry  should 
be  carried  on  by  either  private  enterprise  or  government 
assisted  enterprise.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  government  going 
into  the  meat  business,  but  no  private  company  or  firm  or 
individual  can  attempt  to  establish  a  meat  industry  in  the 
West  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  it  would  require.  I  think  it  is  an  industry  that  we 
should  encourage,  and  it  should  be  under  Canadian  and  not 
under  American  control. 

Now,  take  the  packers.  They  came  to  Ottawa,  they  pre- 
sented their  memorial.  They  were  practically  told  that  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  that  they  would 
not  be  hurt.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  packing  busi- 
ness. I  did  have  a  large  investment  in  a  packing  house  once, 
and  lost  it  all.  But  the  packers  of  Canada  have  done  good 
service.  They  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  good  faith, 
they  have  done  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  people  to  make 
a  name  for  Canadian  farm  products,  and  they  should  be  con- 
sidered; they  should  not  be  left  in  such  a  position  that  their 
business  is  going  to  be  jeopardized.  The  present  situation,  if 
this  goes  through,  is  that  the  American  packers  can  come  to 
Canada  and  get  all  the  hogs  they  want,  while  our  packers  can- 
not bring  over  a  single  American  hog,  as  every  hog  coming  to 
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Canada  must  toe  held  at  least  30  days  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate. 

The  minister  also  mentioned  hay.  I  quite  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  good  farming  to  grow  hay  on  certain  kinds  of  land, 
just  as  it  is  good  farming  to  grow  wheat  on  certain  kinds  of 
land,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  business  to  grow  hay  and 
ship  it  out  as  hay.  I  think  it  is  better  to  encourage  the  farm- 
ers who  do  grow  hay  to  feed  stock  and  ship  it  out  in  a  fin- 
ished state.  That  is  the  argument  I  am  trying  to  make  all 
the  way  through. 

This  question  of  competition  is  also  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Knox  in  that  same  Chicago  speech.    He  says: 

"  In  making  a  reciprocity  agreement  it  is  proper  and  right 
that  we  should  consider  the  market  which  our  neighbor  has  to 
offer  us  as  well  as  the  market  which  we  offer  her.  Thus,  we 
provide  that  the  agricultural  classes  of  a  great  section  of  our 
country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  admission  of  cotton 
seed  oil  into  Canada.  We  also  obtain  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  various  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  which  some  sections  of  the  country  as  widely  separ- 
ated as  California  and  Florida  have  a  surplus  at  certain  sea- 
sons, while  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  producers  of  the 
border  states  iwho  at  times  have  large  quantities  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts which  will  be  benefited  by  free  entry  into  the  Canadian 
market." 

Mr.  Knox  himself  thinks  that  this  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  American  farmers  along  that  side  of  the  line.  He  also 
says: 

"  The  free  admission  of  grain  from  Canada  thus  meets  the 
present  situation  and  provides  against  contingencies  when  the 
Canadian  surplus  becomes  greater  by  placing  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  grain  growers." 

In  the  hands  of  our  own  grain  growers! 

"  They  have  no  cause  to  fear  a  demoralizing  influx  under 
the  conditions  which  result  from  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

"  The  proposition  with  which  we  have  dealt  is  economic, 
not  political." 

The  horse  industry  is  a  very  important  industry.  Every 
farmer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time  is 
following  the  system  of  mixed  farming.  Every  farmer  is 
raising  one  or  two  colts  every  year,  and  they  bring  a  good 
price  in  the  Toronto  market,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  best 
market  for  horses  on  this  continent.  We  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  breed  of  horses  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  our 
horses  are  very  much  superior  to  those  we  would  naturally 
get  from  the  south.  The  horses  we  would  get  from  the  south 
would  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  all  Canadian  horses  in 
\j;he  West  if  they  were  allowed  to  come  in  free. 

Tlie  Effect  on  Canada. 

Now,  to  sum  up  the  result  of  this  change  of  policy,  as  I 

I see  it,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  It  causes  us  to 
send  out  everything  in  the  crudest  possible  state  instead  of 
in  the  most  highly  finished  state.  It  is  a  serious  blow  to 
^  several  important  branches  of  agriculture.  It  seriously  in- 
jures the  hog  industry.  It  prevents  the  development  of  the 
chilled  meat  industry  under  Canadian  control.  It  forces  the 
farmers  to  export  hay  instead  of  sending  it  out  in  the  finished 
product.  It  bonuses  the  cheese  factories  and  creameries  to 
close  up.  It  causes  the  farmers  to  send  out  their  cattle  in 
frames  rather  than  finished.  It  kills  incentive  to  more  inten- 
sive farming.  It  puts  a  premium  on  the  mining  of  the  lands 
of  the  West  rather  than  farming  it.  It  destroys  our  hopes  and 
ambitions  for  better  technical  agricultural  training.  It 
destroys  the  salt  industry.  In  other  words,  I  look  upon  t)he 
whole  measure  as  a  raw  deal  for  Canada^ — ^we  get  the  husks 
and  they  get  the  substance. 
\      Conservation  has  not  b'^P"  SBOken  of  very  much  during 


this  debate.  I  was  reading  the  other  day  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
a  report  of  a  speech  which  had  been  made  by  Professor  Rob- 
ertson before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  he  said  placed  this  conservation  question,  so  far 
as  farming  is  concerned,  in  a  much  better  light  than  I  could 
do  it.  We  have  heard  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
but  there  is  conservation  of  farms  as  well.  Hon.  members 
may  not  know  that  there  is  a  department  of  our  Conservation 
Commission  which  deals  directly  with  farm  conservation. 
Professor  Robertson  said: 

Farm  Conservation. 

"  I  happen  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  lands. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  two  instances  that  came  out  in  our  investi- 
gations. On  100  farms  surveyed  in  Manitoba,  every  man  re- 
ported that  the  wild  oats  were  bad  and  getting  worse.  There 
is  a  how-d'ye-do — wild  oats  in  the  land  where  grain  growing 
is  the  staple  occupation  of  the  people. 

"  You  must  conserve  the  land  by  intelligent  methods.  I 
offer  two  instances  of  conservation.  One  farmer  came  before 
our  commission  who  was  working  a  farm  settled  from  68  to 
72  years  ago  under  old  Col.  Talbot.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
103  acres  which  he  had  been  farmiing  for  23  years,  and  his 
crop  now  was  more  than  twice  as  much  in  a  year  as  when  he 
began.  He  told  us,  if  he  could  get  the  right  kind  of 
labor,  he  could  again  double  the  production  in  ten  years. 
There  is  conservation.  (Applause.)  Then  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  a  farmer  from  near  Summerside  testified.  We  asked 
this  farmer  how  long  he  had  been  on  the  place  he  then  held. 
Twenty-two  years.  He  had  97  acres.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had 
a  mortgage  of  $1,100  on  the  farm.  For  ten  years  he  just  held 
his  own.  Then  he  learned  to  grow  clover,  keep  cows  and 
make  butter.  There  is  conservation- — land,  cattle  and  the 
family.  The  previous  year,  1909,  he  had  sold  $900  worth  of 
butter  and  $300  worth  of  pork,  and  he  sold  a  horse  every 
second  year.   There  was  no  mortgage  on  his  farm." 

That  js  conservation  of  the  farm. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fishing  industry,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  deal  with  that  subject. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  fact  that  this  arrangement  will 
change  the  transportation  routes  of  this  country.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have  legislation  which 
will  as  far  as  possible  keep  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  within  ourselves.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would 
put  up  a  high  wall,  so  that  no  one  could  come  in;  but  we 
must  provide  more  encouragement  for  the  people  of  Canada 
to  trade  with  each  other.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  a 
hardship  to  the  people  of  the  West  to  trade  with  us  in  Ontario; 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  a  hardship  to  the  people  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  trade  with  us  in  Ontario;  but 
apparently  it  does  not  mean  anything  to  have  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  living  in  a  country  like  Canada.  I  think  that  all 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  about  the  effect  w'hich 
the  measure  will  have  upon  our  East  and  West  routes  cannot  be 
too  lightly  put  aside. 

The  Case  of  Farm  Implements. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  without  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  implements.  Some  mem- 
bers of  this  House  attribute  my  opposition  to  this  measure  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  have  an  investment 
in  a  business  which  manufactures  agricultural  implements. 
I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  House  will  give  me  the  credit 
of  not  allowing  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  agricultural  im- 
plements to  influence  me  on  this  matter  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner.  The  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  does  not,  I  think,  make  mc 
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any  worse  a  Canadian.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
implements,  and  much  has  been  done  that  I  do  not  think  has 
been  altogether  fair  to  the  implement  industry  of  this  country. 
It  is  strange  that  any  government  should  pick  out  one  indus- 
try and  make  a  political  football  of  it,  but  I  think  I  have  to 
charge  both  political  parties  with  having  done  that  with  the 
implement  industry.  The  duty  on  implements  was  reduced  by 
the  Conservative  government  from  35  to  30  per  cent.,  and  1 
do  not  think  three  was  any  investigation  held.  The  govern- 
ment simply  thought  that  the  reduction  was  a  good  thing  to 
catch  votes  with  in  the  West. 

Then,  when  this  government  came  into  power,  they  thought 
they  might  get  some  more  votes  by  hitting  the  implement  in- 
dustry another  crack  of  2%  per  cent.  Well,  I  have  no  ohjec- 
tion  at  all  to  the  government  doing  anything  with  the  tariff, 
provided  they  know  that  what  they  are  doing  is  right  and 
proper  and  just  to  the  thing  done. 

So  far  as  protection  is  concerned,  I  am  not  a  high  pro- 
tectionist and  never  was.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  heard 
me  make  any  utterance  in  that  behalf,  but  I  do  think  that  we 
require  a  tariff  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  the  only  practical 
way  of  raising  our  revenue.  If  any  arrangement  would  even 
make  the  suggestion  to  change  our  system  ana  raise  revenue 
by  direct  taxation,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  last  twenty-four 
hours.  We  must  have  a  tariff  and  raise  our  revenues  under 
it.  The  agricultural  implement  industry  is  perhaps  one  more 
indigenous  to  the  soil  than  any  other,  and  therefore  should 
not  enjoy  so  high  a  tariff.  But  the  inconsistency  of  our  tariff 
is  this,  that  when  the  duty  was  reduced  on  agricultural  im- 
plements from  35  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  the  manufacturers 
of  these  implements  were  still  paying  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
on  their  raw  material.  When  the  duty  was  reduced  from  20 
per  cent,  to  17  per  cent,  the  government  took  the  ground  that 
20  per  cent,  was  a  revenue  tariff  and  made  a  concession  on 
the  raw  materials  for  implements  on  which  the  tariff  was 
reduced — there  were  only  two  or  three  of  them.  Binders, 
mowers  and  rakes.  The  government  made  a  concession  in 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  these  implements  which  com- 
pensated the  manufacturers  to  some  extent  for  the  reduction 
from  20  per  cent,  to  17%  per  cent,  in  the  duty.  At  present 
these  same  implements  are  being  manufactured,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  paying  duty  on  all  the  raw  materials,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  which  the  government  made  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.;  altogether  they  only  get  a  protection  of  17%  per  cent. 

Again,  the  manufacturers  of  implements  in  this  country 
have  to  pay  27%  per  cent,  duty  on  every  hit  of  machinery 
which  they  import  for  their  plant  and  on  all  the  materials 
which  go  into  the  construction  of  their  plant.  About  40  per 
cent.  I  think  that  would  figure  out  on  their  coal,  because  I  do 
not  think  coal  is  worth  more  than  $1.10  at  the  mine  mouth; 
and  on  their  factory  supplies,  which  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  aggregate,  they  pay  duties  varying  from  25  per  cent,  to 
35  per  cent. 

The  Price  of  Binders. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Portage  la  Prairie  (Mr.  Meighen) 
introduced  a  motion  this  session  to  which  he  and  some  other 
hon.  members  spoke.  I  intended  following  him  if  I  had  had 
the  opportunity,  but  not  having  that  advantage,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  explanations  and  corrections  with  regard  to  the 
■statements  he  then  made,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give 
my  hon,  friends  on  this  side  a  little  more  satisfaction  than  I 
have  given  them  so  far.  The  hon.  gentleman  made  the  state- 
ment that  under  the  late  Conservative  government,  the  binders 
imported  into  Canada  came  in  at  a  fixed  valuation  of  $80.  He 
quoted  the  imports  of  binders  in  1897,  1907  and  1910,  and  tak- 
ing these  three  years  he  made  an  average  valuation  of  the 
binders  and  the  average  duty.    I  might  say  now,  for  his  in- 


formation, that  the  statement  he  made  was  not  correct.  The 
late  government  never  had  a  fixed  valuation  of  $80  for  binders 
imported  into  Canada.  In  1907  he  said  the  average  valuation 
was  $144.44.  The  hon.  memher  for  North  Toronto  (Mr.  Fos- 
ter) thought  that  in  this  he  had  made  a  misatke  because  he 
questioned  him  about  it.  He  evidently  did  make  a  mistake  in 
his  arithmetic  because  the  figures  themselves  show  that  the 
average  valuation  of  the  binders  that  year  was  $109.70.  I  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  looking  uip  this  question,  and  I  have  a 
statement  here  showing  the  average  value  of  binders  from 
1890  down  to  1910. 

I  intend  to  place  the  whole  statement  on  Hansard,"  giving 
the  total  importations  from  1890  to  1910.  This  gives  the  num- 
ber of  binders  imported,  their  values,  the  average  value,  the 
duty  paid  and  the  average  duty.  But  for  the  information  of 
the  House  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  results  of  this  state- 
ment. The  result  is  this.  The  average  duty  paid  per  binder 
for  seven  years  under  the  late  government  was  $31.39,  and  the 
average  duty  paid  for  fourteen  years  under  this  government 
was  $19.60,  so  that  there  was  quite  a  reduction.  I  also  want  to 
correct  my  hon.  friend  in  the  statement  he  made  with  regard 
CO  rdrawbacks.  He  made  the  statement  that  the  total  draw- 
backs paid  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the  Massey 
Harris  Co.,  Frost  and  Wood,  the  Noxon  Manufacturing  Co., 
amounted  to  $217,458.99,  and  then  proceedea  to  work  out  the 
drawbacks  per  machine.  But  this  included  the  drawbacks  paid 
on  machines  manufactured  in  Canada  for  export  as  well  as  for 
home  consumption  and  in  the  year  1903-10 — which  is  the  year 
he  had  under  review — the  drawbacks  paid  the  implements 
manufacturer  on  the  machines  manufactured  in  Canada  and 
exported  was  $138,134,  and  on  the  machines  manufactured  for 
home  consumption  was  $83,569,  making  a  total  of  $211,703. 
My  hon.  friend  constituted  himself  the  judge,  jury  and  counsel; 
he  tried  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
found  them  guilty,  but  with  extenuating  circumstances  in 
favor  of  the  plough  manufacturers  because  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  consisted  of  ploughs.  But  the  plough  importa- 
tions into  Canada  will  now  he  absolutely  taken  care  of  by  the 
manufacturers  with  the  new  plants  they  are  erecting. 

Development  Will  Stop. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  ploughs  m  the  present 
time,  with  a  duty  against  him  of  15  per  cent.,  is  in  just  about 
as  good  a  position  to  supply  the  Canadian  Western  trade  as 
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will  be  the  manufacturer  in  Ontario  with  freight  and  other 
things  against  him.  I  represent  a  constituency  where  we  have 
6,000  men  employed  in  the  factories,  and,  of  these,  I  suppose 
5,000  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural  implement  industry. 
These  men  are  the  best  class  of  mechanics,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  in  any  factory  in  Canada.  This  arrangement  is  going  to 
mean  that  the  development  of  the  agricultural  implement  busi- 
ness in  Canada  will  stop.  We  are  not  going  on  to  develop  the 
agricultural  implement  in  Canada.    The  concerns  I  am  con- 

^  nected  with  have  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  agita- 
tion and  the  trouble  which  they  think  will  come,  to  remove 

>^  part  of  their  works  to  the  United  States.  They  do  not  want 
\^  to  do  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  people  in  Brantford  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  perhaps  from  those  in  almost  any  other  con- 
stituency.   We  have,  as  I  have  stated,  large  implement  indus- 
tries; we  have  two  flour  mills;  we  have  one  large  pork  pack- 
,  ing  industry.    On  looking  over  the  list  of  industries  of  the 


town,  I  find  that  nine  of  them  are  directly  affected  by  this 


proposed  change.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
expect  them  to  look  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  on  this  agree- 
ment. I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  getting  of 
American  concerns  established  in  Canada.  I  have  many  friends 
in  the  United  States,  and  these  men,  several  of  them,  at  my 
request,  have  come  over  and  looked  into  the  conditions 
existing  here,  and  have  established  plants.  I  had  a  long  let- 
ter from  one  of  them  early  in  November  last,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it,  so  that  hon.  members  will  know  what  opinion  on 
x^^'^f  this  question  is  held  by  some  of  our  American  friends  who  at 
present  have  interests  in  Canada: 

"  I  read  newspaper  accounts  and  hear  considerable  talk  in 
Brantford  regarding  the  proposed  revision  of  tariff  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  are  not  students  in  politi- 
cal economy,  bjit/  as  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  in 
\  Canada  and  also  manufacturers  of  the  same  class  of  work  in 
the  United  States  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  Canadian  interests  to  make  any  change  in  the  tariff. 
From  Buffalo  we  can  reach  all  the  important  points  that  the 
Brantford  plant  reaches  for  a  less  freight  rate  than  from 
Brantford.  We  can  also  manufacture  malleable  iron  very 
much  cheaper  per  ton  in  Buffalo  than  in  Brantford.  The  above 
are  absolute  facts  relating  to  our  business,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  should  the  tariff  on  malleable  iron  or  agricultural 
implements  be  removed  it  would  necessitate  closing  our  Brant- 
\^  lord  plant  ana  transferring  the  business  to  Buffalo. 

"  Looking  at  the  whole  thing  broadly  Canada  is  where  the 
United  States  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  Canadian  farmers  can 
buy  bettei;  implements  much  cheaper  than  the  States  farmer 
could  when  this  country  was  at  a  corresponding  period  in 
their  development,  and  they  certainly  can  sell  their  products 
for  more  money,  making  a  very  attractive  net  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada  are 
given  proper  support,  we  feel  that  it  would  tend  to  increase 
the  population  and  thereby  increase  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large." 

That  is  a  sample  of  several  letters  I  have  had.    This  same 
party  sent  me  a  wire  on  the  27th  of  January;  this,  I  think, 
was  the  day  after  the  announcement  was  made  in  this  House 
-  of  the  proposed  arrangement: 

"  Kindly  wire,  my  expense,  your  opinion  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  going  into  effect. 
We  have  an  option  to  take  over  property  in  Canada  for  our 
business  employing  four  hundred  people.  This  option  expires 
on  Monday.  Should  not  accept  if  duties  going  to  be  modified. 
The  courtesy  of  your  opinion  will  be  greatly  appreciated." 

This  plant,  the  purchase  of  which  he  had  in  prospect,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  implement  manufacturers  in  Can- 
ada with  parts  of  their  raw  material.  I  had  to  advise  him 
that,  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  duty  from  20  per  cent,  to. 


^ 


15  per  cent.,  I  thought  the  government,  in  justice  to  the  im- 
plement manufacturers,  would  necesarily  have  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  steel  schedule,  and,  if  they  did  that,'  he  would  have 
to  consider  it  and  deal  with  it  himself.  As  a  result,  he  gave 
up  his  option. 

Tlie  Movement  Will  Grow. 

I  think  the  right  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier) 
has  stated  that  he  does  not  intend  to  do  anything  with  th 
duties  on  manufactured  goods.  I  believe  that  is  his  firm  inten 
tion,  but  I  tell  you  that  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  any  go 
ernment  from  giving  the  farmers,  who  are  now  going  to  hav 
every  vestige  of  protection  taken  away  from  them,  their  jus 
claims,  when  they  come  down  here  and  demand  that  ever 
other  interest  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  It  would  not  b 
fair,  it  would  not  be  right.  The  farmers  are  not  asking  f 
this  reduction  in  duty  on  their  products.  The  very  class 
farmer  whom  we  in  Ontario,  at  any  rate,  think  most  of,  th^ 
people  who  have  been  literally  practising  the  doctrine  which 
we  have  been  spreading  throughout  this  country  that  the  man 
who  will  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  is  doing  the  most  for  agriculture  in  this  country,  come 
down  here,  and  what  do  they  demand?  They  do  not  come  to 
ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  duties,  but  to  asK  the  government 
to  give  them  fair  and  moderate  protection  on  their  investment 
and  on  what  they  are  producing.  Now,  my  friend  Eugene  N. 
Foss  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  very  capable,  clever  business 
^■^  man.  He  is  now  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foss  and 
myself  have  discussed  the  question  of  his  establishing  a  fac- 
^  tory  in  Canada  at  different  times  during  the  past  ten  years. 
I  have  done  everything  I  could  to  get  Mr.  Foss  interested  in 
establishing  in  Canada  a  branch  of  their  large  works  which 
are  situated  outside  of  Boston.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Foss,  at  the 
present  time,  would  not  consider  for  one  moment  following 
out  that  advice,  because  he  knows — and  every  American  manu- 
facturer knows — that  the  government  having  gone  thus  far, 
^  are  bound  to  go  further.    And  Mr.  Foss  has  stated  that: 

"  The  present  tariff  system  has  resulted  in  sending  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  of  American  capital  to  Canada  to  build  up 
branch  industries  which  compete  with  American  factories  in 
foreign  markets.  It  has  resulted  in  stifiing  the  growth  of 
Massachusetts  and  kept  us  out  of  the  business  and  commerce 
which  belongs  to  us  by  every  right.  It  has  kept  the  great 
Canadian  railroads  from  our  ports." 
V  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  the  Canadian  policy  to  do.  I 
want  the  American  manufacturers  to  be  forced  to  establish 
plants  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  provide  work  for  our 
Canadian  workmen  if  they  want  to  have  the  advantage  of 
supplying  our  home  markets. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  memorial  which  was 
presented  by  the  farmers'  deputation  in  December  last  I 
was  acquainted  with  one  member  of  that  deputation,  a  gentle- 
man who  went  from  my  own  county,  and  I  want  to  place  on 
record  my  opinion  of  the  memorial  which  he  presented  to  the 
government  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  attempted  to  give 
the  facts  existing  with  regard  to  agriculture  in  Brant  County. 
This  is  from  Colonel  Fraser: 

"  Treating  on  the  question  of  turnips,  I  have  frequently 
seen  paid  in  customs  and  freight  dues  nearly  four  dollars  for 
every  dollar  paid  the  producer.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
like  instances  I  could  enumerate.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  farming  interests  in  my  district  are  depressed;  that  the 
bailiff's  business  is  largely  on  the  increase;  that  merchants  are 
unatole  to  collect  their  bills,  and  that  the  general  conditions 
of  the  farmer  call  loudly  and  piteously  for  a  change.  The  con- 
ditions as  outlined  in  the  contemplated  changes  of  the  tariff^ 
would,  I  believe,  largely  eliminate  the  existing  conditions  and 
place  on  a  sound  foundation   our   agricultural  interests,  on 
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whose  prosperity  the  condition  of  all  classes  so  much  depends." 

As  the  government  has  apparently  taken  this  statement  as 
literally  true,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  correct  in 
regard  to  the  County  of  Brant,  and  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Customs  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  so.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  farmer  in  the  whole  County  of  Brant  that  will  subscribe 
to  what  is  said  there.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  House  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  working  together  to  build  up  a  great 
nation.  We  want  everything  of  the  very  best.  We  want  our 
people  equipped  with  the  best  educational  knowledge;  we  want 
them  to  turn  out  the  best  goods  of  every  kind.  We  want  our 
farmers  to  be  the  best  farmers;  we  want  them  to  turn  out  their 
products  in  the  best  possible  condition;  we  want  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  quality  than  to  anything  else.  If  we  can 
build  up  the  country  along  those  lines  we  shall  succeed  in 
making  of  Canada  great  nation.  But  if  we  follow  the  policy 
of  sending  out  of  our  country  all  its  raw  materials  in  the 
crudest  possible  condition  we  shall  never  succeed  in  building 
up  a  great  nation. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Information  is  Now  Being  Collected  ^Regularly  in 
Regard  to  the  Production  of  Various  Grains 
in  all  Countries  of  the  World,  The 
Canadian  Bulletin. 


NEW  publication  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  just  reached  its  fifth  issue,  is 


a  monthly  bulletin  called  "The  publications  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Institute."  It  undertakes  to  repub- 
lish or  summarize  the  most  important  articles,  which  ap-pear 
in  the  three  monthly  publications  of  the  institute,  viz.:  "The 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics,"  "  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence "  (agricultural 
organization,  co-operation,  etc.),  and  the  "Bulletin  of  Agri- 
cultural Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases." 

The  Canadian  Bulletin,  just  to  hand,  is  a  representative 
one  dealing  with  all  three  of  the  Institute  publications.  An 
article  is  quoted  from  the  London  Times  summarily  reviewing 
the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Mueller, 
the  German  delegate,  defines  the  principal  object  of  the  In- 
stitute as  the  "creation  of  a  certain  and  wide  basis  for  the 
formation  of  the  real  prices  of  agricultural  products."  As 
this  entails  a  knowledge  of  the  volume  of  supply,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Institute  to  obtain  the  authoritative  and  official 
figures  of  each  country's  production  and  summarize  those 
figures  for  publication.  Forty-eight  countries — embracing 
99.65  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population  and  94.93  per  cent, 
of  its  area — adhere  to  the  Institute  and  co-operate  in  the 
work,  which  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Association  describes 
as  "one  of  supreme  importance  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial world." 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Institute  has  so  far  limited 
its  activities  to  the  collection,  study  and  publication  of  sta- 
tistics of  production  for  the  seven  most  important  products 
— wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  rice  and  cotton;  but  studies 
have  already  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  extending  this 
service  to  include  other  products  and  other  branches  of  sta- 
tistics, such  as  statistics  of  importation  and  exportation  and 
of  prices. 

The  most  interesting  data  in  the  Canadian  Bulletin  under 
review  are  those  relating  to  the  cereal  crops  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  viz.,  Argentina,  Chili,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  total  production  of  wheat  in  these  four  countries  for  the 


year  1910-11  is  given  as  269,161,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
249,634,000  for  the  year  190940  The  latest  figures  'for 
Argentina  are  130,319,000  against  131,012,000  last  year;  for 
Australia,  89,736,000  bushels,  against  90.,642,000  last  year. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  areas  sown  to  winter 
wheat  are  for  the  ten  countries  so  far  reported  on  from  1  to 
3  per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  year.  France  is  an  ex- 
ception, showing  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  area  sown 
to  winter  wheat.  Great  Britain  shows  an  increase  of  7  per 
cent. 

The  International  Agricultural  Institute  is  a  sort  of  Intei'- 
national  Agricultural  Research  and  Observation  Station  or 
Bureau,  in  which  all  the  important  scientific  investigators 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and 
other  countries  co-operate.  This  Bureau  records  its  results 
in  the  "Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Di- 
seases," a  carefully  edited,  interesting  and  useful  publication. 
Some  typical  articles  in  the  first  two  issues  refer  to  such 
subjects  as  the  chances  of  error  in  agricultural  experiments, 
having  particularly  in  view  the  Rothamsted  experiments  in 
England;  the  development  of  the  flour  milling  industry  in 
China;  how  injurious  insect  scales  are  dealt  with  in  the  British 
West  Indies  by  means  of  fungoid  parasites  that  prey  upon 
them;  how  successful  have  been  experiments  in  the  pro- 
tection of  orchards  from  spring  frosts  by  heating  the  air  by 
means  of  fires,  and  the  protection  of  a  thick  smoke  by  smudge 
fires  to  prevent  nocturnal  radiation,  etc.,  etc. 

All  three  of  these  monthly  Institute  publications  can  be 
secured  from  the  International  Agricultural  Institute,  Rome, 
direct  toy  regular  subscription  The  Canadian  Bulletin  can 
be  secured  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  T.  K.  Doherty, 
Chief  Officer,  Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa.  Mr.  Doherty  is  the  Canadian  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute. 


Negotiations  which  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
near  future  are  being  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  and  the  British  Columbia  Steel  Corporation,  capital- 
ized at  $10,000,000,  for  the  location  of  its  big  steel  plant  at 
Port  Mann.  Water  power  will  be  generated  on  a  large  scale 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  smelting  will  be  carried  on  by 
electricity.  The  corporation  has  secured  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits within  a  radius  of  30  to  60  miles  of  the  plant.  The 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  been  adopted  for  the  proposed  plant. 


TIMBER  INTEMPERANCE  DID  IT 


Canadian  Lumber  Interests:    "Dear  me,  what  a  come  down!     This  is  a  vvarnimf. 
I  must  think  seriously  about  conservation." 

— '•■rem  The  Montreal  Star 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  MADE-IN-CANADA 

Seventeen  Years  Ago  the  Legend  of  Made-in-Can- 
ada  was  Displayed  by  a  Canadian  Manufac- 
turer and  Appealed  Favorably 
to  Public. 

WE  are  pleased  to  publish  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Domestic  Specialty  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  showing  that 
the  made-in-Canada  idea  has  the  dignity  of  more 
years  than  it  was  formerly  credited  with.  ■  It  is  Interesting 
to  know  that  seventeen  years  ago  there  was  a  Canadian  firm 
courageous  enough  to  enter  the  market  with  the  emblem  of 


Reproduction  of  Wrapper  Containing  the  Made-in-Canada 
Legend  Seventeen  Years  ^go. 

Canada  displayed  and  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  Cana- 
dians would  prefer  to  buy  the  products  of  their  neighbors 
to  those  of  foreigners.  A  cut  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  wrapper  containing  the  legend  "Made-in-Canada"  is 
shown  herewith.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  F.  P.  Megan, 

Editor  of  Industrial  Canada, 
C/o  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  writer  noticed  in  one  of  your  issues  some  time 
ago  an  item  which  stated  that  some  firm  or  man  in  Montreal 


was  the  first  to  use  the  words  "  Made  in  Canada "  on  the 
products  which  they  were  manufacturing,  and  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  when  they  first  put  out  goods  bearing  this  motto. 

We  are  enclosing  you  a  label  that  we  put  out  seventeen 
years  ago  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  of  a  rather 
patriotic  design,  having  Miss  Canada  standing  on  the  Wheel 
of  Progress  and  the  words  "  Made  in  Canada  "  just  above  the 
shield  on  which  her  right  hand  is  resting, 
x  On  submitting  this  design  to  the  Lithograph  Co.,  we  were 
strongly  advised  not  to  use  these  words  as  it  would  be  detri- 
mental and  would  kill  the  sale  of  this  particular  line,  and 
that  the  great  opposition  we  had  to  face  was  that  the  people 
of  Canada  were  more  accustomed  to  using  goods  made  in 
the  United  States  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  adopt 
some  American  brand  for  a  name  in  order  to  dispose  of  our 
goods.  The  writer  made  a  remark  at  the  time  that  he  had 
more  confidence  in  the  people  of  Canada  when  they  were 
once  educated  up  to  using  Canadian  goods. 

The  label  was  ordered  only  in  a  small  quantity  to  make 
a  test  of  whether  our  judgment  was  correct  or  not  and  we 
are  glad  to  state  that  after  ordering  the  first  25,000,  in  four 
months  we  had  to  order  100,000  and  the  third  order  that 
we  gave  for  these  labels  was  25O,00fl.  These  were  princi- 
pally sold  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  that  time,  so  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  style 
of  package,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  we  are  still  doing 
business  notwithstanding  the  arguments  put  forth  that  these 
particular  words  would  be  a  draw-back  and  a  detriment  to 
our  trade. 

The  writer  mentioned  these  facts  to  Mr.  C.  R.  McCullough, 
who  advised  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  label  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  small 
cut  and  insert  it  in  the  Industrial  Canada  as  being  the 
first  label  with  the  words  "  Made  in  Canada  "  printed  thereon. 

Trusting  that  you  will  find  this  of  some  interest  to  the 
readers  of  your  journal,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly. 

Domestic  Specialty  Company, 

J.  D.  Trenaman,  President. 


IMPORTED  FUENITURE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Half  the  furniture  in  use  in  Argentina  is  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, the  more  expensive  articles  being  practically  all 
obtained  from  abroad.  Several  importing  h'ouses  in  Buenos 
Ayres  do  the  upholstery  work  themiselves  in  imported  goods, 
and  thereby  save  large  sums  in  C-ustoms  duties.  Some  of  the 
largest  Bnitish  furniture  manufacturers  have  hranches  in  the 
Argentine  capital,  tout  Austria  has  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade,  anid  the  United  States  is  second  with  a  trade  almost 
entirely  in  articles  of  office  equipment.  France  does  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  in  the  most  expensive  and  ornate  creations,  and 
Italy  supplies  the  commoner  kinds  required  by  the  Italian 
element  of  the  Argentine  population.  At  present  French  in- 
fiuence  is  stro-ng  upon  the  country.  The  demand  is  for  ornate 
patterns  and  sihowy  upholstery  in  colored  fabrics.  Louis  XV. 
types  may  be  said  best  to  represent  the  prevailing  tastes. 
Gilded  furniture  and  pieces  with  elaborately  carved  woodwork 
are  greatly  admired.  Another  tendency  of  the  trade  is  towards 
big  articles  of  furniture,  the  rooms  of  Argentine  houses  being 
usually  large  and  lofty. — Commercial  Intelligence. 
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A  Halifax  Wharf  Showing  What  the  Fish  Industry  Means  to  That  Port 


THE   INDUSTRIES   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA 

By  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Fraser 

In  a  Previous  Article  Mr.  Fraser  Discussed  the  Industrial  Position  of  Nova  Scotia. 
This  Month  he  Completes  his  Survey  of  the  Field. 


LAST  mionth  some  attention  was  directed  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  recent  years  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  fishing, 
and  other  lines  of  endeavor.    It  is  interesting  now  to  examine 
the  outlook  for  the  'future  in  those  and  other  lines. 

Several  things  have  happened  in  the  past  year  which  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  cheeir  up  those  wiho  were  beginning  to 
despair  a  little.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  pur- 
chased the  Dominion  Atlantic,  running  through  the  Annapolis 
Valley  from  Yarmouth  to  Windsor  Junction  (and  with  run- 
ning rights  tihence  to  Halifax  over  the  I.  C.  R.)  and  gained 
the  long-desiired  entrance  to  Halifax.  Nova  iSeotians  expect  a 
great  deal  from  this  transaction.  It  is  hoped,  and  not  without 
some  degree  of  reason,  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  tourist  trade  and  the  erection  of  several  large  and 
much-needed  hotels  at  different  points;  and  that  the  C  P.  R. 


will  do  something  in  a  colonizing  way  in  the  east  as  they 
have  done  in  the  west.  This,  of  course,  does  not  giive 
Halifax  the  direct  connection  by  rail  with  the  main  line  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  which  we  should  all  like  to  see  it  have;  but  it 
gives  the  Company  a  stake  in  the  Province.  The  general 
desire  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  is  that  the  C.  P.  R.  and 
all  other  lines  should  have  running  rights  over  the  I.  C.  R., 
and  that  the  latter  should  acquire  branch  lines. 

IVeed  of  Immigrants. 

We  look  to  the  C.  P.  R.  to  do  for  us  that  advertising  of 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  desirable  home  for  the  British  emigrant 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  done  for  the  west.  We 
have  been  watching  these  people  streaming  through  our  front 
door  for  years,  but  knowing  nothing  about  our  Province, 
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and  its  advantages  to  the  settler.  Recently  the  Provincial 
Government  took  the  matter  uip  itself,  and  has  hegun  to  secure 
some  good  settlers.  Since  then  the  Federal  Government  has 
begun  to  divert  some  of  the  imimigration  this  way.  Now 
the  C.  P.  R.  and  C.  N.  R.  will  also  probably  take  a  hand  in 
the  campaign.  There  are  many  farms  vacant  or  inadequately 
worked,  which  can  be  boug-ht  at  a  tempting  price— and  the 
old  country  tenant  farmers  of  the  best  class  are  beginning 
to  be  tempted. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  Canadian  Northern 
steamers  have  made  Halifax  their  summer  and  winter  ter- 
minus, and  it  is  recognized  that  their  coming  will  do  much 
tor  the  port. 

While  we  have  not,  as  has  already  been  noted,  succeeded 
In  educating  our  capitalists  to  the  desirability  of  investing 
their  funds  at  home  rather  than  abroad,  education  generally 
has  been  well  looked  after.  Nova  Scotia  lhad  the  first  system 
of  technical  education  in  America,  and  it  is  giving  splendid 
results.  The  education  of  farmers  has  made  great  advances 
in  «his  Province  during  the  past  five  years  and  although  it 
had  a  pretty  conservative  lot  of  people  to  deal  with  has  made 
great  progress,  and  farming  is  on  a  better  footing  here 
bo-day  than  ever  it  was.  The  farms'  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
easily  be  made  to  furnish  the  dairy  products  which  Great 
Britain  buys  from  abroad — now  supplied  prinicipally  by  Den- 
mark, a  country  with  no  natural  advantages  superior  to  our 
O'wn. 

Mr,  A.  McNeill,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  pointed  out  the  superior  position 
which  Nova  Scotia  occupies,  by  reason  of  her  situation,  with 
reference  to  the  great  fruit  markets  of  the  old  country,  which 
are  the  fruit  markets  of  the  world.  The  fruit  industry 
i.n  this  Province  is  practically  a  development  of  the  past 
thirty  years.  In  1880  our  exports  were  only  20,0-00'  barrels  a 
year;  in  1909  they  were  nearly  one  million  barrels.  Enor- 
mous numbers  of  trees  have  been  set  out  in  the  Annapolis 
and  other  fertile  valleys  of  the  Province  within  the  past 
few  years,  and  in  a  short  time  the  present  export  will  be 
vastly  larger.  The  aoeessibility  of  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  is  lookeid  upon  by  experts  as  the  greatest  feature  in 
favor  of  a  bright  future  for  the  industry  bere.  At  the  present 
time,  the  cold  storage  facilities  are  not  available  which  would 
allow  us  to  place  our  Gravenstein  (■wbich  Mr.  McNeill  well 
calls  "the  most  luscious  fruit  that  ever  tickled  the  palate 
of  the  epicure")  and  other  early  apples  in  good  shape  in 
Covent  Garden;  but  they  will  come  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time;  and  our  farmers  are  now  mainly  raising  winter  apples 
for  wihich  there  is  always  a  good  market.  There  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  Province  in  wbich  apples  cannot  be  grown 
successfully.  Our  fruit  trees  do  not  mature  so  quickly  as 
those  of  British  Columbia,  but  the  fruit  is  more  highly 
flavored  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  continue  to 
bear  longer.  The  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  settle  this  question  decidedly.  Mr.  McNeill  says, 
and  his  generalizations  cover  the  conditions  of  both  Prov- 
inces: "  If  I  had  my  first  choice  therefore  between  rich  land  and 
a  genial  climate,  with  isolation,  as  against  the  conditions  such 
as  I  find  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  her  pr-ospects  for  successful 
oo-operation,  I  would  choose  Nova  Scotia."  It  is  certain 
that  'Within  a  comparatively  few  years,  we  shall  be  exporting 
several  million  barrels  of  apples  annually.  Both  orchard 
lands  and  developed  orchards  are  to  be  purchased  more 
cheaply  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  The  fact  of 
its  nearness  to  Great  Britain  imust  operate  to  make  Nova 
Scotia  increasingly  attractive  to  the  old  country  farmer  of 
the  better  class  seeking  a  new  location.  In  other  branches  of 
agriculture  'oon.ditions  here  are  also  very  attractive.  While 
there  is  no  Buohi  proposition  presented  to  the  agriculturist  as 
is  found  in  the  great  wheat  lands  of  the  prairies,  for  the 


dairy-farmer  or  the  sheep-raiser  the  prospects  are  great.  The 
delegates  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  old  country 
who  visited  Canada  some  years  ago,  found  no  place  in  the 
Dominion  that  seemed  tO'  the'm  to  be  so  well  adapted  -for 
sheep-raising  as  Nova  Scotia.  'One  of  the  largest  cattle- 
raisers  of  Ontario  has  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  Miaritim^e  Provinces  tO'  carry  on  ihis  avocation 
here.  At  the  present  time  this  Province  is  importing  annually 
several  million  'dollars  worth  of  meat,  butter  and  other  farm 
products  which  'Could  and  Sihould  be  raised  here. 

Wealth  in  Fisheries. 

The  figures  just  publisttied  show  that  Nova  'S'ootia  stood 
second  among  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  the  value 
of  her  fisheries.  As  a  rule  she  stands  at  the  head,  but  once 
in  a  wbile  a  big  salmon  'Catch  in  British  Columbia  gives  that 
Province  the  lead.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
the  subject  is  well  aware  that  the  fisheries'  of  Nova  S'cotia 
are  not  being  conducted  in  a  scientific  or  business-like  way. 
'  The  catch  of  m'ackerel,  for  example,  whidh  was  almost  a 
complete  failure  this  year  has  shown  very  little  increase  for 
years.  We  are  not  getting  their  p'Otential  value  out  of  a 
single  item  in  the  fisheries,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
lobsters,  w.hile  the  establishment  of  pounds  or  hatcheries, 
experts  have  not  decided  which  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
vs-ouM  probably  increase  the  production  of  that  branch  very 
largely. 

The  'only  marke'd  improvement  in  the  bumness  of  catching 
fish  in  recent  years  has  been  'the  introduction  of  power  boats. 
These  are  rapidly  supplanting  sails  and  oars  on  our  coasts. 
This  trade  itself  could  and  should  be  catered  to  in  tbe  Province, 
but  while  the  boats  are  practically  all  built  here,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  engines  are  imported.  What  this  business  for  fish- 
ing craft  alone  might  a'mount  to  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  over  sixteen  thousand  boats  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries in  this  Province  last  year.  The  fresh  fish  industry  is 
practically  unexploited  and  it  could  be  made  'a  vast  so'urce 
of  wealth.  In  'the  old  country  it  is  conducted  principally  by 
means  of  steam-trawlers.  No'W,  our  fishermen  object  to  steam- 
trawlers,  have  succeeded  in  having  them  excluded  from  operat- 
ing within  the  three^ile  limit,  and  would  even  have  the  high 
seas  denied  to  thC'm.  The  question  is  an  important  one  and 
not  to  be  decided  off  hand.  The  trawler  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  most  destructive  method  of  taking  fish,  to  the  casual 
observer;  but  i't  is  a  development  of  the  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  a  'country  which  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  as 
pretty  wise  in  miatters  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile,  fleets  of 
French  trawlers  are  operating  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
is  said  to  great  advantage.  The  trawler  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  necessary  instruments  for  the  'development  of  a 
great  fish  industry,  and  if  its  destructiveness  to  fish  life  could 
be  curtailed  or  prevented  would  be  welcomed. 

■Cold  storage,  refrigerator  cars  and  quick  transportation 
are  other  necessary  features  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  fresh  fish  trade.  Capital  and  brains  'Could  make  it  an 
enormously  valuable  industry  in  this  Province. 

Imperfect  Methods. 

I  think  I  iiave  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  our  salt 
and  pickled  fish  do  not  bring  nearly  as  (high  a  price  as  those 
of  other  countries.    Our  fish  are  no  less  goo'd,  naturally,  but 
,  we  do  not  apply  the  best  methods  in  curing  them.  Scotch' 
\  cured  herring  bring  a  very  much  higher  price  than  ours. 
'  Some  years  ago  the  Dominion  Government  imported  men  and 

paraphernalia  from  Scotland  to  teach  our  fis'hermen  this-  ^, 
\  method.    They  would  not  take  to  it,  looking  upon  it,  appar- 
\  ently,  with  the  suspicion  and  contempt  which  our  agricul- 
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turists  were  long  accustomed  to  show  to  the  "scientific" 
farmer.  It  was  but  another  example  of  the  conservatism  (or 
pig-headedness,  as  it  should  be  more  properly  called)  which 
,is  one  of  the  least  admirable  traits  of  our  people.  There  is 
a  great  field  for  private  enterprise  in  the  exploiting  of  this 
form  of  our  wealth  and  for  science  in  conserving  and  increas- 
ing it.  The  Department  of  Fisheries  has  not  yet  done  its 
duty  by  our  fisheries  and  the  appointment  of  a  Fishery 
Board  is  strongly  advocated  by  everyone  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  having  the  interests  of  the  industry  at  heart.  The 
oyster  fishing  industry  is  rapidly  dying  out  absolutely  for 
the  lack  of  preservation  and  propagation.  It  would  seem  to 
be  vastly  better  for  the  fishing  industries  of  Canada  if  they 
were  controlled  by  the  respective  Provinces  rather  than  the 
Fefieral  Government.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Ottawa  to  the 
salt  water. 


I 


The  list  of  commercial  varieties'  of  fish  has  been  growing 
with  the  years.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  hake,  haddock,  an>d  such  coarser  forms  of  the  great  cod 
family  were  looked  upon  very  much  as  the  dog-fish  is  at  the 
present  time.  Now  they  are  among  the  most  important  of  our 
fis.heries.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name"  is  also  true  of  a  dog- 
fish. This  species,  with  the  appearance  and  disposition  of 
a  small  shark,  swarms  in  our  waters,  and  is  a  great  nuisance 
to  fishermen,  tearing  the  nets  and  destroying  their  contents. 
At  present  they  are  taken  for  the  toounty  offered  by  the 
government  and  delivered  at  the  fertilizer  factories  or  reduc- 
tion works;  yet,  under  another  name,  they  would  taste 
as  sweet  as  some  more  reputable  but  no  better  forms  of 
fish.  The  dog-fish  is  a  food-fish,  and  the  world  would  be 
j  ridding  itself  of  a  nuisance  and  at  the  same  time  be  making 
\an  appreciable  addition  to  its  menu  If  it  would  rename  and 
accept  him. 


There  are  numerous  varieties  of  "ground-fish"  which  our 
fisliermen  do  not  take  at  all.  Some  years  ago  the  writer 
spent  some  days  on  the  first  steam-trawler  operated  on  this 
side.  Large  quantities  of  sole  and  plaice  were  taken  in 
the  trawl,  which  when  properly  cooked  were  delicious,  and 
were  declared  hy  the  Scotch  fishermen  on  board  to  be  equal 
to  the  lemon  sole  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  epicures  place 
such  a  high  value.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebrations  at  Quebec,  and  knowing  that  there  would  be  large 
numbers  of  old  country  people  present,  a  consignment  of 
sole  and  plaice  was  sent  to  the  hotels  there,  where  they  were 
eagerly  devoured  and  loudly  praised.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
done  commercially  with  these  fish  here,  but  with  the  employ- 
ment of  trawlers  their  fishing  would  become  of  much  import- 
ance. This  simply  serves  to  illustrate  how  little  is  accurately 
understood  of  the  value  and  possibility  of  uur  fisheries. 


Eoom  for  Mamifacturers. 

What  we  should  be  doing  in  manufacturing  in  this. 
Province  is  a  Mg  question  to  discuss  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  like  this.  We  helieve  here,  as  a  well-informed  local 
writer  has  recently  remarked,  that  this  Province  is  "a  natural 
distributing  point  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
an  ideal  workstoop  for  the  Dominion."  We  have  magnificent 
sites  for  the  location  of  industries,  abundance  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  best  position  in  the  Dominion  as  an  exporting  point. 
Sir  Wm.  Van  Horne  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  room  and 
reason  in  Nova  Scotia  for  many  manufacturing  centres  like 
Sydney,  and  that  our  development  in  many  respects  has 
hardly  been  begun.  The  success  of  the  different  manufactur- 
ing communities  in  the  Province  now  is  a  hopeful  augury  of 
what  would  attend  expansion.  There  is  one  branch  of  manu- 
facturing to  wlhich  some  extended  reference  migiit  be  made — - 


A  Trawler  in  the  Atlantic  Fish  Corporation's  fleet. 
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steel  ship-building.  In  the  days  of  wooden  ships,  Nova  Scotia- 
built  craft  were  found  on  the  Seven  Seas;  and  mnch  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Province  came  from  that  source.  We  had  the 
materials  and  the  men.  to  toild  them.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  genius  for  shiphuilding  then  displayed  still 
remains,  and  under  proper  conditions  would  find  expression 
througih  the  new  medium  whicih  has'  taken  the  place  of  our 
old  wooden  walls.  Tentative  experiments  in  this  direction 
have  been  successful,  and  one  large  sailing-ship  and  several 
iron  steamers  have  been  launched,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the  industry  on  a  large  scale. 
That  needs  capital  and  some  form  of  bounty  or  protection. 
But  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  built"  our  ships  in  the 
old  days  remain,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  iron  industries,  in  the  best  of  training  for 
carrying  on  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  rear  a  generation  of  skilled  shipwrights  if  the 
industry  were  once  established. 

A  question  now  prominently  before  the  people  of  this  con- 
tinent concerns  us  very  closely  in  this  Province,  and  no 
article  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  it.  I  refer  to  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
This  Province  is  divided  on  the  question,  according  as  it  is 
divided  industrially.  Along  the  wihole  of  the  shore  districts, 
\  w'here  the  fishing  industry  is  paramount,  opinion  is  practi- 
1  cally  a  unit  in  favor  of  a  measure  of  reciprocity.  The  greatest 
prosperity  the  fishermen  of  this  Province  ever  knew  was  when 
their  fish  was  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  not  disposed  to  offer  very  much  in 
return  for  the  privilege.  "  Free  fisih  for  free  fishing,"  is  how 
the  proposition  is  generally  put.  They  consider  that  the 
granting  to  American  fishermen  of  the  same  privileges  In  our 
inshore  fishing  as  we  ourselves  enjoy  should  be  ample  return 
for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  fish;  and,  generally,  an  excep- 
tion  to  this  is  added  in  that  they  wculd  not  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  taking  lobsters.  The  impression  appears  to  pre- 
vail that  it  will  he  a  question  of  only  a  short  time  when  tihe 
Americans  will  have  to  have  our  fish  and  will  remove  the 
duty  themselves. 

Our  lumbermen,  too,  would  like  to  see  a  removal  of  the 
'  duty,  as  a  good  deal  of  our  spruce  and  all  our  laths  go  to 
the  American,  market.  The  coal  interests,  of  course,  are  dead 
/ against  reciprocity,  and  probably  with  reason.  A  removal  of 
the  duty  would  not  only  let  American  coal  into  our  St. 
Dawrence  market,  but  would  subject  us  to  competition  from 
Great  Britain  as  well.  Any  advantages  in  the  way  of  tariff 
reduction  offered  to  the  United  States  would  certainly  be 
offered  to  the  Mother  Country.  There  are  now  many  steamers 
coming  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  ballast  from  the  old  country, 
and  wltih  a  favoring  tariff  tlhey  would  take  coal  as  ballast. 
Competition  from  these  two  sources  would  go  far  to  kill  our 
St.  Lawrence  coal  trade.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  indif- 
ferent. Reciprocity  was  once  a  great  popular  cry,  but  our 
trade  associations  with  the  United  States  are  now  pretty  well 
forgotten. 

The  ProTince  Prospering. 

It  will  toe  seen  from  w^hat  I  have  written  that  this  Province 
is  prospering,  though  perhaps  its  prosperity  is  not  so  spec- 
tacular as  some  of  the  otiher  provinces.  It  has  abundant 
natural  resources,  which  its  own  people  have  been  somewhat 
slow  to  develop.  There  are  boundless  opportunities  not  only 
for  outside  capitalists  but  for  its  own  farmers  and  fishermen 
and  others;  and,  above  all,  its  people  are  getting  the  very 
best  and  most  modern  education  in  all  lines.  We  have  never 
had  a  great  boom,  but  neither  have  we  had  a  "slump."  The 


ideal  condition  prayed  for  toy  Solomom— "neither  poverty 
nor  riches" — probably  obtains  as  widely  here  as  in  any  other 
pari  of  the  Dominion. 


THE  WORLD'S  IRON  ORE 

A  Survey  of  the  World's  Ore  Areas  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Iron  Making. 

MR.  J.  W.  GREGORY,  professor  of  geology,  Glasgow 
University,  invited  Professor  Hj.  Sjoegren  to  read 
a  paper  at  the  Leicester  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation on  the  iron  ore  lof  ifhe  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
Having  ably  discharged  the  task  thus  suggested,  Professor 
Sjoegren,  realizing  the  importance  and  need  of  more  com- 
prehensive data,  proposed  that  the  International  Geological 
Congress  should  initiate  the  preparation  of  an  authoritative 
estimate  of  the  iron  ore  resources  of  the  world.  The  Congress 
undertook  the  work,  which  was  entrusted  to  an  international 
body  of  experts.  With  the  collaboration  of  Professor  Sjoegren 
and  Professor  Gunnar  Anderson,  the  secretary  of  the  Congress, 
fifty-five  reports,  dealing  with  all  the  iron  producing  countries 
of  the  world,  have  been  published  in  two  large  volumes,  with 
a  folio  atlas,  in  connection  with  the  Stockholm  meeting.  This, 
says  Professor  Gregory,  in  Science  Progress,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  to  estimate  the  total  avail- 
able resources  of  any  mineral.  The  industry  concerned  is 
conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  unit  of  calculation  is 
a  million  tons  At  what  period,  in  what  part  of  the  world, 
among  what  people,  the  use  of  iron  began  is  not  definitely 
known.  In  the  South  African  Supplement  to  the  Times  of 
November  5,  1910,  there  is  a  most  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  Dark  Continent. 
According  to  the  researches  and  consequent  deductions  of  Dr. 
Luschan,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  fair  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  working  of  iron  originally  developed  among  the 
negro  people  of  Africa  and  was  from  them  transmitted  through 
Egypt  to  Europe.  Although  the  early  history  of  iron  working 
in  Egypt  is  still  obscure,  iron  has  been  found  in  deposits 
reported  to  belong  to  the  sixth  dynasty  (about  4,000  B.C.) 
and  even  to  the  fourth  dynasty  (about  4,600  B.C.).  In  Europe, 
the  Times  Supplement  continues,  still  following  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Luschan,  the  Iron  Age  did  not  probably  begin  earlier 
than  900  B.C.  In  India  also  (according  to  the  same  authority) 
it  had  its  commencements  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It 
is  possible,  however  (if  the  African  hypothesis  be  found 
untenable),  that  India  may  have  been  the  eaT"lier  source  of  I 
knowledge;  that  thence  it  crossed  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Africa, 
and  thus  finally  reached  Europe.  But  the  evidence  that 
Dr.  Luschan  has  collected  makes  it  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  process  of  extracting  the  iron  from  the  ore  was 
accidentally  hit  upon  by  some  of  the  primitive  African  peoples 
through  pieces  of  ore  being  repeatedly  mixed  up  with  the 
ordinary  domestic  fires.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  bellows,  as  illustrated  in  a  famous 
18th  dynasty  painting  by  Luxor,  is  of  the  same  form  as  that 
of  the  Central  African  blacksmith  of  the  present  day. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  future  of  the  iron  industry  and  the 
permanence  of  the  means  for  maintaining  it,  rather  than  in  its 
original  source  and  conditions,  that  readers  of  Science  Pro- 
gress are  mostly  interested.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
diversity  in  the  reports  from  different  countries.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  those  that  deal  with  Great  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  France,  the  United  States  and  Russia.  This 
last,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  of  special  value,  being  based  on  V 
statistics  inaccessible  to  most  inquirers,  but  freely  used  by 
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Professor  Bogdanowitsch  in  its  preparation.  Where  the  re- 
ports are  not  of  practical  worth,  they  are  of  curious  historical 
interest,  dealing  with  relics  of  mines  that  are  monuments 
of  human  folly.  It  is  to  be  noted,  regarding  the  British  iron 
field,  that,  being  in  private  hands,  it  is  no  one's  business  to 
estimate  what  supplies  may  be  still  available.  Dr.  Sjoegren 
has  divided  the  ferriferous  land  of  the  world  into  four 
sections:  the  first  section,  comprising  13.3  per  cent,  of  the 
land  of  the  earth,  being  that  as  to  which  the  calculations 
are  fairly  trustworthy;  the  second,  10  1-3  per  cent.,  of  which 
the  estimates  are  at  best  only  approximate;  the  third,  51.6 
per  cent.,  in  which  no  numerical  estimates  are  practicable, 
and  the  fourth,  the  oircumpolar  regions,  24.8  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  land  area.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in 
countries  still  sparsely  occupied,  iron  ore  may  be  found  at 
some  future  day  in  much  larger  quantities  than  our  actual 
knowledge  justifies  us  in  assigning  to  them,  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  reason  for  accepting  vague  traditions  as  to 
mountains  of  iron  ore  in  China,  India  and  elsewhere.  The 
total  reserves  are  so  large  as  to  remove  any  apprehension 
of  a  dearth  in  this  essential  to  modern  industry  and  life. — 
The  Sydney  Post. 


FARMERS  OPPOSE  CHANGE. 

THE  following  is  the  full  text  6f  the  memorial  presented 
by  the  delegation  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  that 
waited  on  the  Government  on  January  l&th:  — 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Premier  and 
President  of  the  Council,  Ottawa: 
"  As  there  has  been  recently  before  you  a  large  deputation 
of  farmers  from  the  West  and  also  a  few  from  the  East  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  Canadian  farmers'  view  on  the  tariff 
question  (or  at  least  that  inference  is  being  drawn  by  the 
press  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain),  we  wish  to  say 
here  and  now  publicly  and  emphatically  that  they  do  not. 
Having  consulted  a  great  many  farmers  engaged  in  mixed 
farming  in  our  different  and  several  localities,  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  we  find  that  the  great  mass  of  unorganized 
farmers  are  well  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  as  it  is.  At 
the  last  general  elections  stability  of  the  tariff  was  the  prin- 
cipal issue,  and  we  as  farmers  think  that  no  Government 
should  enter  into  such  a  large  measure  of  I'eciprocity  or  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  without  a  mandate  from  the 
people. 

"  We  also  think  that  such  extravagant  language  as  was 
used  by  the  speakers  has  a  tendency  to  bring  farming  into 
disrepute,  and  at  a  very  inopportune  time,  when  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  are  focussed  upon  this  country.  At  a  time 
w.heu  the  cost  of  eatables  has  been  so  high  and  the  cry  of 
'  back  to  the  land '  is  being  sounded,  when  so  much  money 
is  being  spent  to  induce  immigration  to  this  country,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  have  such  sentiments  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land,  claiming  that  such  is  the  farmers'  view. 

"  We  wish,  as  farmers  who  are  proud  of  our  calling,  to 
again  say  that  we  deprecate  the  language  of  agitators  who 
would  stir  up  strife  in  this  new  country  by  setting  up  one 
class  against  another.  Being  engaged  in  mixed  farming,  we 
also  believe  in  a  mixed  community  in  this  country,  composed 
of  manufacturers,  merchants,  crafts  and  artisans  of  all  kinds, 
thus  building  up  an  ideal  state.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  farme'rs  do  not  think  'that  the  manufacturer's 
heel  is  upon  their  nieck,'  that  they  are  'ground  down  by  op- 
pressioni,'  and  are  a  downtrodden  class,  that  everybody's  hand 
is  against  them,  but  are  well  satisfied  with  their  present  con- 
dition and  are  against  commercial  union  in  any  guise  whatever. 

"  Prices  for  everything  we  have  to  sell  have  been  abnor- 
mally high,  while  machinery,  implements,  tools,  vehicles,  etc., 
have  never  been  cheaper.  We  would,  therefore,  respectfully 
urge  that  no  radical  change  in  the  tariff  be  effected  at  the 


present  time.  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  cities,  towns  and 
villages  prosperous,  thus  creating  a  convenient  home  market 
for  what  we  have  to  sell  and  also  for  w'hat  we  have  to  buy. 
We  are  not  enamored  with  the  idea  of  a  strictly  agricultural 
country,  but  wish  to  see  manufacturers  attend  to  manufac- 
turing, bankers  to  banking,  storekeepers  to  storekeeping, 
farmers  to  farming,  and  Canadians  to  building  up  a  strong, 
united  Canada." 


RETAIN  OUR  OWN  RESOURCES. 

' « T  F  it  is  essential,  in  the  interests  of  this  Dominion  of  ours, 
I     that  we  should  conserve  our  resources,  that  we  should 
work  out  carefully  the  best  methods  of  making  those 
resources'  available,  then  surely  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that 
^  W  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  down  the  bars  and  turn  over  those 
resources  to  a  foreign  people." 

With  this  stirring  climax  to  an  interesting  address  on  "  The 
Conservation  of  the  National  Resources  of  the  Dominion,"  did 
Hon  Clifford  Sifton  rouse  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause a  large  assembly  of  Montreal's  business  and  political 
men  at  a  recent  Canadian  Club  luncheon. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  had  first  given  a  concise  summary  of 
the  conditions  faced  toy  the  Canadian  Conservation  Com- 
mission in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  values  to  present  and  future  generations  of  the  wonderful 
national  wealth  the  Dominion  possesses  in  forest,  stream,  mine, 
and  fisheries. 

"  Unless  we  are  to  follow  the  fate  of  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
and  Egypt — that  of  utter  extinction  from  the  physical  earth — 
we  must  keep  to  ourselves  and  protect  this  heritage  Provi- 
dence has  given  us,"  was  the  keynote  of  the  speaker. 

"  If  fifty  years  from  now  we  are  to  have  developed  in  our 
land  the  arts  and  sciences  and  not  the  slum,  then  action — and 
prompt  and  vigorous  action — is  necessary,"  he  warned  his 
hearers^ 

Then,  with  a  few  remarks  calculated  to  prepare  his  hearers 
for  something  possibly  unorthodox  in  a  political  sense,  the  ex- 
Minister  of  the  Interior  sounded  his  alarm  to  the  business 
prudence  of  the  country,  refiected  in  the  gathering  he  ad- 
dressed, and  told  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  pathway  of  the 
United  States  and  work  out  their  God-sent  destiny  alone. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  prophets  were  correct  in  their  assurance 
that  we  were  to  get  what  we  wanted  at  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  return  gave  that  country  what  they  asked  in  the 
way  of  our  natural  products,  what  would  be  the  natural  result? 

"Annexation — political  and  social,"  he  declared  in  ringing 
tones,  while  the  big  audience  applauded  in  unison. — The  Mont- 
real Star. 
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VALUE  OF  HOME  MARKET. 


Industrial  Activities  Supply  the  Demand  for  Most 
of  Farmer's  Products.    What  Manufacturing 
Centres  Mean. 


A TENDENCY  is  found  in  some  quarters  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  the  farmer's  home  market.  Particularly 
has  this  been  found  in  discussion  on  the  question  of 
reciprocity,  when  it  has  sometimes  been  scoffed  at  by  those 
who  maintain  that  because  the  price  of  wheat  is  to  a  more  or 
less  extent  fixed  in  Liverpool,  therefore  it  doesn't  matter  where 
the  farmer  sells  his  produce,  whether  it  be  in  Canada  or 
abroad. 

The  home  market  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  farmer's  prosperity.  Without  it  he  would  be  in 
a  bad  way.  After  the  first  richness  is  gone  from  the  soil  and 
after  the  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  land®  has  spent  its 
force,  it  becomes  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  go  into  mixed 
farming,  to  produce  the  varied  foodstuffs  which  the  home 
market  demands.  Wheat  raising  ihas  passed  away  in  Ontario. 
The  article  the  price  of  which  is  fixed  in  Liverpool  has  given 
place  to  the  article  whose  price  is  made  in  Brantford,  Toronto 
or  Peterborough.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  this,  the  greater 
profitableness  of  the  latter  class  of  produce. 

Its  Relative  Value. 

What  the  home  market  means  to  the  farmer  of  Ontario  is 
shown  by  a  few  figures:  For  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1910,  the  value  of  the  total  field  crops  of  Canada  was  $532,- 
992,100. 

During  that  same  year  there  were  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries  to  employees  of  factories,  $231,882,500',  assuming  that 
the  increase  from  1900  to  1905  was  continued  for  the  ensuing 
five-year  period. 

Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  the  railway  esti- 
mates a  few  weeks  ago,  stated  that  there  were  140,477  em- 
ployees of  Canadian  railways,  including  their  complementary 
activities  of  steamboats  and  hotels,  and  that  they  received  in 
wages  last  year  $72,337,626. 

At  the  last  decennial  census  in  1901  there  were  employed  in 
mining  operations  80,850  men,  and  they  earned  annually 
$3'6,972,4.22.  These  figures  must  have  been  very  considerably 
increased  since  then,  as  our  silver,  coal  and  iron  mines  have 
been  immensely  developed  c!;!r'ng  tbe  last  decade. 

So  that  these  three  activities  alone,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and  mining,  represent  in  wages  paid  direct  to  em- 
ployees a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  whole  field 
crops  of  Canada.  Yet  Canada  is  considered  an  agricultural 
country.    It  is  more  than  that. 

Meaning  of  Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  urban  population  of  Canada  at  the  last  census  was  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  This  population  is  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  industrial  activities  of 
manufacturing  centres.  Brantford,  to  take  a  particular  ex- 
ample, according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  a  factory  population  of  six  thousand.  The 
total  population  of  Brantford  is  approximately  21,000.  Thus 
the  factory  population,  allowing  the  minimum  ratio  between' 
workmen  and  dependent  families,  represents  practically  the 
entire  citizen  body. 

The  farmers  of  Ontario  have  gone  out  of  wheat  raising 


to  a  very  considerable  extent.  They  are  growing  coarse  grains 
and  are  using  this  as  raw  material  for  the  production  of  live 
stock  products.  The  dairy  is  of  growing  importance.  The 
Ontario  farmer  has  become  a  manufacturer;  he  is  no  longer 
satisfied  to  sell  raw  material  and  natural  products.  Hogs  and 
cattle,  butter  and  cheese — these  are  his  merchandise. 

What  has  brouglit  about  this  development?  What  has 
made  it  possible?  Manifestly  the  market.  Before  there  was 
a  market  in  Canada  for  steel  and  iron  products,  our  ores 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  or  were  left  sterile  in 
the  earth.  Before  there  was  a  market  for  coal,  the  deposfls 
In  Nova  Scotia  were  'undeveloped.  A  market  is  the  first  essen 
tial. 

As  the  towns  of  Canada  grew  and  the  consuming  popula 
tion  increased,  a  demand  arose  for  food  products.  A  marke 
came  into  existence.  The  six  thousand  workmen  of  Brant 
ford,  with  their  families,  required  meat  and  vegetables,  butte 
and  eggs,  milk,  fruit,  and  the  other  articles  of  farm  produc- 
tion. 

It  was  not  a  foreign  market  which  made  the  live  stock 
industry  a  profitable  one  for  Ontario  farmers.  The  steady 
demand  and  sure  market  which  a  native  meat  industry  en- 
sures turned  cattle  and  hog  raising  into  an  integral  part  of 
farm  practice. 

Factory  Population. 

When  we  compare  the  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Canada 
with  the  amount  paid  in  wages  to  factory  employees,  which 
represents  their  consuming  power,  any  doubt  about  the  enor- 
mous value  of  the  home  market  to  the  farmers  disappears. 
But  lest  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate 
figures,  let  us  consider  what  factories  mean  in  individual 
municipalities.  Berlin  employs  in  her  factories  about  thirty- 
five  hundred  hands,  and  pays  in  wages  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year. 

Gait  employs  in  factories  twentynfive  hundred  hands  and 
pays  in  wages  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Peterborough  employs  in  factories  fifty-five  hundred  hands 
and  pays  in  wages  over  two  and  a  half  millions. 

Oshawa  employs  in  factories  two  thousand  hands  and  pays 
in  wages  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  situation  in  an  individual  county  is  interesting.  The 
farmers  of  Waterloo  County,  Ontario,  are  an  exceedingly  intel- 
ligent class.  They  farm  a  land  which  is  rich  and  fertile.  No 
better  agricultural  community  exists  in  Canada. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  value  of  the  field  crops  of  Waterloo  County  last  year  was 
$3,795,206.  Add  to  this  the  total  value  of  live  stock  sold  or 
killed  during  the  year,  $1,634,993,  or  a  total  for  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry  of  $5,430,199. 

The  home  market  of  the  farmers  of  Waterloo  County  exists 
for  the  most  part  in  the  towns  of  Berlin,  Waterloo,  Preston, 
Hespeler,  Gait,  etc. 

The  annual  wages  of  factory  workers  in  this  county  are 
approximately : — 


Berlin    $1,600,000 

Hespeler    300,000 

Preston    500,000 

Waterloo   450,000 

Gait    1,250,000 

Other  municipalities    200,000 


Total   $4,300,000 


Thus  in  one  of  the  most  productive  counties  in  the  Pro- 
vince the  wages  of  artisans  are  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
bined value  of  field  crops  and  live  stock. 
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EIGHTS  OF  EXTEA-PEOVINCIAL  COMPANIES. 

The  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Standard  Ideal  Company 
against  the  Standard  iSanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  in- 
cludes an  important  pronouncement  upon  the  ExtranProvincial 
Companies  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  plaintiffs  were  an 
American  company  with  their  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  and 
had  been  selling  their  goods  in  Montreal  and  throughout  the 
Province  of  Quebec  through  an  agent  acting  as  a  traveller,  but 
residing  and  having  his  headquarters  at  Montreal.  The  prac- 
tice was  to  consign  the  goods  direct  to  the  customers.  It  was 
held  that  this  did  not  constitute  carrying  on  business  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  company  were  not  in- 
capable of  maintaining  an  action  in  the  Quebec  courts  for  an 
infringement  of  their  trade-mark,  though  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  it  was  held  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  succeed. 


CANADIAN  PEEFEEENCE  EECOMMENDED. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Barbados  Legislature  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  the  speech  from  the  Throne  foreshadowed 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  in  respect  to  an  imperial  preference  tariff,  which 
would  favor  imports  from  Canada.  In  1908  such  a  tariff  was 
framed,  giving  a  20  per  cent,  preference  to  British  and  colonial 
goods,  with  specific  duties  on  foodstuffs  which  came  from 
Canada  only.  This  tariff,  though  British  in  character,  was 
primarily  intended  to  operate  in  increasing  the  volume  of  im- 
ports from  the  Canadian  market.  The  forthcoming  bill  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  in  the  present  House,  but  is  reported 
to  be  already  prepared,  and  will  probably  be  passed  during 
the  present  session. 

It  was  further  requested  in  the  Governor's  speech  that  the 
Legislature  should  give  an  expression  of  its  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposals  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
as  to  the  appointment  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  to  represent 
the  West  Indies  in  Canada.  Should  a  commissioner  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  be  stationed  in  Montreal  or  Toronto, 
and  would  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  far  as  Barbados  is  concerned,  the  trade  in  its  staples 
has  now  an  assured  market  and  would  not  require  the  services 
of  a  commissioner,  but  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 
the  trade  with  Canada  in  limes,  cocoa,  fruit  and  spices  might 
be  considerably  increased  by  being  placed  in  the  liands  of  an 
efiBcient  Canadian  representative. — Trade  and  Commerce 
Reports. 


TEADE  WITH  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Customs  Returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  have  just  been  issued.  They  indicate  a  satisfactory  in- 
crease of  imports  from  Canada,  namely: — $522,750.  Of  this 
increase,  flour  is  responsible  for  $404,788. 

Among  items  exhibiting  an  increase  are: — Belting,  $1,905; 
sails  and  tarpaulin,  $10,000;  coal,  $26,634;  cordage,  $2,304; 
cotton  fabrics,  $4,208;  dry  goods,  $4,508;  hardware,  $13,377; 
sole  leather,  $1,000;  medicine,  $3,171;  paints,  glue  and  gum, 
$8,804;  paper  hangings,  $2,808;  musical  instruments,  $1,000; 
readymades,  $2,311;  small  wares,  $2^139;  stationery,  $4,599; 
agricultural  implements,  $1,886;  articles  for  Anglo-Nfld.  De- 
velopment Co.,  $10,937;  machinery  for  local  industries,  $5,659; 
kerosene  oil,  $7,081;  lines  and  twines,  $5,435;  material  for 
branch  railways,  $76,616  material  for  wire  nail  manufactures, 
$14,805;  salt,  $4,040;  cattle  feed,  etc.,  $10,057;  round  peas, 
$3,859. 

Several  items  exhibit  a  decrease,  the  chief  being  boots  and 


shoes,  $6,721;  India  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  gutta  percha 
manufactures,  $8,505;  glass  and  glassware,  $1,074;  eggs, 
$4,272;  tea,  $6,187;  vegetables,  $2,633.— TracZe  and  Commerce 
Reports. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  MANUFACTUEES. 

Mr.  Fred.  Cook,  who  last  year  issued  a  Canadian  "Who's 
Who,"  has  now  in  preparation  a  "Who's  Who  in  Canadian 
Manufactures  and  Industries."  This  toook  will  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  in  Canadian  business  circles,  and 
no  man  is  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  publication  than  Mr. 
Cook.  Forms  are  now  being  circulated  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  Canada  and  it  is  desirable  that  these  toe  filled  out 
promptly  and  returned.  In  announcing  the  forthcoming 
volume,  Mr.  Cook  reproduces  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  in  which 
he  commends  highly  the  idea  of  the  book. 


AUSTEALIAN  PEOSPEEITY. 

No  part  of  the  British  Empire  has  toeen  characterized  by 
more  steady  commercial  advance  than  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth. A  trade  depression  sitting  like  an  incubus  on 
every  other  part  of  the  world  until  a  year  or  two  ago  had  no 
serious  effect  on  Australia,  whose  volume  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports grew,  and  still  continues  to  grow,  in  spite  of  all  such 
influences.  The  complete  returns  for  last  year  show  an 
amount  of  trade  distancing  all  previous  records,  the  imports 
totalling  as  much  as  £60,000,000,  and  the  exports  exceeding 
£66,000,000.  Such  figures,  immense  as  they  are,  probalbly  con- 
vey little  to  the  ordinary  mind;  but  their  full  significance  may 
perhaps  be  better  gauged  when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in 
the  whole  world  only  some  half-dozen  European  countries  and 
the  United  States  which  can  show  a  larger  volume  of  imports 
and  exports.  Australia,  therefore,  ranks  about  eighth  as  a 
world  market  and  a  world  supplier.  Last  year's  trade  record 
was  no  forced  climax,  for  there  is  good  evidence  that  a  great 
deal  of  unemployed  capital  was  afloat  in  the  country,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  undue  eagerness  to  exploit 
internal  resources.  The  huge  volume  of  trade  could  easily 
have  been  exceeded  had  greater  activity  ibeen  displayed.  The 
country's  prosperity  increases  easily  as  well  as  surely.  Bank- 
ing and  revenual  returns,  again,  insistently  point  to  progress, 
and  the  succession  of  good  harvests,  the  latest  being  well  up 
to  that  of  last  season,  still  further  brighten  the  prospects. 
The  coming  year,  indeed,  promises  that  Australia  will  be  a 
greater  purchaser  than  ever  before  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
from  industrial  equipment  to  domestic  supplies. — ^British  Ex- 
port Gazette. 


CANADIAN  ENTEEPEISE  WITH  WEST  INDIES. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  view  with  friendly  interest  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  Canadian  enterprise  to  win  a  larger 
share  of  the  West  Indian  market.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  Kingdom  supplies  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  United  States  nearly  45  per  cent.,  and  Canada 
only  about  7  per  cent.,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  regard 
Canada's  prospects  in  this  market  as  very  bright,  especially  if 
shippers  will  see  the  desirability  of  paying  strict  attention  to 
local  requirements,  a  policy  which  they  have  not  always  pur- 
sued in  their  export  operations.  For  certain  ibranches  of 
manufactures,  such  as  farm  machinery,  also  flour,  oats,  cheese, 
butter,  etc.,  and  timber,  Canada  has  splendid  prospects  of 
developing  a  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies  when  the  new 
service  comes  into  operation,  which,  however,  may  not  be  till 
next  year. — British  Export  Gazette. 
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CANADA'S  MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH  complete  statistics  are  not  yet  available, 
sufficient  information  is  at  hand  to  indicate  that  the 
total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  dur- 
ing the  past  year  exceeded  $105,0O0,0i00.  This  production  is 
made  up  from  such  a  great  variety  of  vi^ell  estahlished  min- 
ing industries  that  the  record  should  toe  particularly  gratify- 
ing not  only  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  hut  also 
to  the  public  at  large  who  indirectly  profit  thereby. 

Not  only  is  the  increase  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
vious year  a  large  one,  having  amounted  to  $13,209,517,  or 
over  14  per  cent.,  but  an  examination  of  the  details  of  pro- 
duction shows  that  the  increase  has  been  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  more  important  ores  and  minerals  pro- 
duced in  Canada. 

The  production  of  the  more  important  metals  and  minerals 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulated  statement,  in  which  the 
figures  are  given  for  the  two  years,  190'9  and  1910,  in  com- 
parative form,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  value  shown:  — 


Copper   Lbs. 

Gold   Ozs. 

Pig  iron  —  Tons. 

Lead   Lbs. 

Nickel   " 

Silver   Ozs. 

Othermetallicprj- 
ducts  


Total  ., 

Less  pig  iron  ere 
dited  to  imported 
ores  


Total  metallic. 


Asbestos  and  as- 

bestic   Tons 

Coal   " 

Gypsum   " 

Natural  gas  

Petroleum.  Brls. 

Salt   Tons. 

Cement  Brls. 

Clay  products. . . . 

Lime  Bush. 

Stone  

Mi  scellaneous 
non-metallic. . . 


Totalnon-metallic 
Grand  totals . 


1909 


Quantity.  Value. 


52.49.3,863 
'453'865 
757,162 
45,857,424 
26,282,991 
27,529,473 


607,718 


87,300 
10,501,475 
439,129 


m.755 
84,037 
4,067,709 


5,592,924 


6,814,754 
9.382,230 
9,581,864 
1,692,139 
9,461,877 
14,178,504 

405,122 


51,516,490 


7,359,649 


44,156,841 


2,201,775 
24,781,236 
809,632 
1,207,029 
.^59,604 
415,219 
5,.345.802 
6,4.50.810 
1,132,7.56 
3,127,135 

1,642,602 

47,674,600 


91,831,441 


1910 


Quantity.  Value. 


56.598,074 


800,797 
32,987,508 
37,271,033 
31,983,328 


695,891 


100. 
12,796, 
531. 

" '  315, 

84, 
4,753, 

5,72i; 


285 


Increase 
+  )  or  de- 
crease ( — ) 
in  value. 


7,209,463 
10,224,910 
11,245,6.30 

1,2,37,032 
11,181,310 
17,106,604 

559,186 


58,764,135 

9,594,309 
49,169,826 


394,709 
842,680 
1,663,766 
455,107 
1  719,433 
2,928,100 


+  154,064 

+  7,247,645 

+  2,234,660 

4-  5,012,985 


2,476,558 
29,811,750 
939,838 
1,312.614 
388,550 
409,624 
6,414,31 
7,600,000 
1,131,407 
3,449,772 

1,886,704 

55,871,132 


274,783 
5,030,514 
130,206 
105,585 
171,0.54 
5,595 
1,068,513 
1,149,190 
1,349 
372,639 


+  244,102 
-I-  8,196,532 


105,040,958  + 13,209,517 


The  subdivision  of  the  mineral  production  in  190'9  and 
1910  'by  provinces  was  approximately  as  follows: 


Province. 

1909. 

1910. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Value. 

of  total. 

of  total. 

1 

12,504,810 

$ 

13-62 

9 

14,054,534 

1 

13  38 

657,035 

0-71 

585,891 

0-56 

7,086,265 

7-72 

8,193,275 

7-80 

37,374,577 

40-70 

43,017,026 

40-95 

1,193,377 

1-30 

1,470,776 

1-40 

456  246 

0-50 

557,806 

0-53 

6,047,447 

6-58 

7.876,458 

7-50 

22,479,006 

24-48 

24,547,817 

23-37 

4,032,678 

4-39 

4,7.37,375 

4-51 

91,831,441 

100-00 

105,040,958 

100-00 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  an  increased  pro- 
duction in  nearly  every  province,  the  only  falling  off  being 
shown  by  New  Brunswick,  in  which  the  gypsum  production, 
and  some  of  the  structural  products,  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  was  a  largely  increased  production 
of  coal  and  gypsum.  In  Quebec  the  principal  increases  were 
in  cement  and  asbestos.  Ontario's  increases  are  principally 
in  the  metals,  copper,  nickel  and  silver. 

Manitoba  shows  an  increased  production  of  gypsum  and 
clay  products;  while  in  Alberta  clay  products,  cement,  and 
particularly  coal,  contribute  the  chief  gains.  In  British 
Columbia  the  Increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  coal  industry, 
while  the  Yukon  not  only  show.s  a  gratifying  gain  in  gold 
production  but  a  growing  shipment  of  copper  and  silver  ores. 

Of  the  total  production  in  1910,  $49,169,826  or  46.8  per 
cent,  is  credited  to  the  metals,  and  $55,871,132  or  53.2  per  cent, 
to  the  non-metallic  products.    Amongst  the  individual  pro-  j 
ducts,  coal  still  contributes  the  greatest  value,  constituting  u 
28.4  per  cent  of  the  total,    ©ilver  is  next  with  about  16.3  per 
cent;  nickel  third  with  10.6  per  cent.;  gold,  9.7  per  cent.;  , 
clay  products,  7.2  per  cent.;  copper,  6.8  per  cent.,  and  cement, 
6.1  per  cent. 


INDUSTRIAL  BOUNTIES  IN  CANADA. 

The  Report  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Com-, 
merce  contains  the  following  particulars  of  the  bounties  paid 
on  various  products  in  the  fiscal  years  1908-9  and  1909-10:  — 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  MARCH 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  March,  1911. 


(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  nutnber.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots,) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Cauadian  Pacific  liailwaj. 


Sup.  7 
E.  1897 

E.  2027 
Cancels 
E.  1539 
Sup.  8 
E.  1957 
B.  2017 
Cancels 
E.  1988 
Sup.  5 
E.  2005 


Sup.  9 
S.  1957 

E.  2037 
Cancels 
E.  1847 
E.  2036 
Cancels 
E.  1941 

Sup.  15 
E.  1536 
Sup.  3 
E.  1731 


Sup.  39 
E.  1132 


E.  2034 


Sup.  1 
E.  2027 


Sup.  7 

E.  1487 

E.  1623 
Cancels 
E.  1124 
Sup.  8 
E.  1550 
E.  1613 
Cancels 
E.  1582 
Sup.  5 
E.  1601 


Sup.  9 
E.  1550 

E.  1633 
Cancels 
E.  1437 
E.  1632 
Cancels 
E.  1533 

Sup.  15 
E.  1123 
Sup.  3 
B.  1318 


Sup.  39 
E.  714 


E.  1630 


Sup.  1 
E.  1623 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


'■  Sup.  2 
E.  2214 


Sur).  16 
B.  1686 
Sup.  8 
E.  1380 
Sup.  1 
B.  2221 

B.  2252 
Cancels 
E.  1101 

E.  2270 
Cancels 
B.  2120 
2114 
1253 
2235 
1990 
2026 
y  2236 
1543 
1867 


Sup.  2 
CM.  17 


Sup.  16 
S.  71 
Sup.  8 
S.  64 

Sup.  1 
I.  107 
C.R.  103 
Cancels 
C.R.  25 

C.U.  59 
Cancels 
C.A.  89 
C.B.  12 
CD.  27 
CD.  62 
C.I.  96 
C.I.  103 
C.J.  18 
CO.  34 
CO.  53 


Effective. 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Mch.    1,  '11 


Mch.    6,  '11 


Mch.  25,  '11 


Mch.    6,  '11 


Mch.    2,  '11 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Mch.  20,  '11 


Mch.  25,  '11 


Apr.  13,  '11 


Apr.  20,  '11 


Mch.  13,  '11 


Mch.  15,  '11 


Mch.    1,  '11 

Feb.  25,  '11 
Feb.  25,  '11 

Mch.  27,  '11 
Mch.  29,  '11 


Description. 

Commodities  from  C. 
P.  stations  to  East- 
ern U.S.  points. 

Interswitching  at  CP. 
stations  in  Canada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 

Classes  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Building  material  be- 
tween CP.  stations 
and  to  and  from  con- 
necting lines. 

Enameled  bath  tubs, 
etc.,  from  Toronto 
to  points  east. 

Equalization  allow- 
ances. 

Commodities  from 
Eastern  Canada  to 
Vancouver,  Victoria, 
etc. 

Local  switching 

charges. 
Classes  from  Eastern 

Canada  to  points  in 

the  Northwest.  All 

rail. 

Export  rates  from 
points  west  of  Mont- 
real to  Montreal  and 
Quebec. 

Structural  steel,  c.l., 
from  Walkerville  to 
Vancouver,  75  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

I  n  t  e  r-switching  at 
C.P.R.  stations. 


Commodities  from 
G.T.  stations  to 
points  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Local  switching  at 
stations  in  Canada. 

I  n  t  e  r-switching  at 
stations  in  Canada. 

Import  commodities 
from  Portland,  Me., 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Re-shipping  and  stop- 
off  arrangements  at 
G.T.  stations  in 
Canada. 


Commodities  between 
Apr.    1,  '11      G.T.  and  connection 
lines,  stations  and 
points  in  the  U.S. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  IJailway. 


1890 
E.  2272 
Cancels 
E.  1879 
2160 
2188 

Sup.  1 
E.  2252 
Sup.  41 
E.  225 


Sup.  3 
E.  1625 


Sup.  7 
E.  1124 


Sup.  14 
E.  2218 


Sup.  42 

E.  225 

Sup.  13 
E.  2218 
Sup.  2 
E.  2221 


CO.  55 
C.U.  60 
Cancels 
CD.  60 
C.J.  16 
CO.  81 

Sup.  1 
CR.  ]03 
Sup.  41 
G.A.A.  3 


Sup.  3 
J.  3 


Sup.  7 
J.  2 


Sup.  14 
CY.  16 


Sup.  42 
G.A.A.  3 

Sup.  13 
CY.  16 
Sup.  2 
L  107 


Effective. 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Mch.  20, 
Mch.  20, 


'11 
'11 


May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Mch.  14,  '11 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Mch.  20, 
Apr.  10, 


'11 
'11 


Description. 


Comodities  G.T.  sta- 
tions in  Maine  ard 
Vermont  to  various 
points. 

Re-shipping  and  stop- 
off  arrangements. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Mont- 
real to  New  Lis- 
keard,  $3.70  per 
gross  ton. 

Class  rates.  Classes 
from  stations  Dorval 
and  west  to  points 
on  the  Temiscouta 
Ry. 

Classes  from  stations 
west  of  Dorval  and 
on  connecting  lines 
to  points  on  the 
Intercolonial  Ry. 

Sugar-beet  molasses, 
l.c.l.,  Berlin,  Ont,  to 
stations  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  4th 
class  rates  to  apply. 

Pig-iron,  c.l..  Midland 
to  Sorel,  P.Q.,  $2.55 
per  gross  ton. 

Commodities  between 
points  in  Canada. 

Import  tariff  from 
Portland  to  point  in 
Canada. 


Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway. 


752 

Cancels 
468 
516 
747 


218 

Cancels 
158 
176 
215 


Building  material  be- 
tween local  stations 
Feb.  27,  '11      and  to  points  on  cen- 
necting  lines. 


Michigan  Central  R.R. 


1751 

Cancels 

1498 


8764 

Cancels 

8106 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Pennsylvania  R.R. 

G.O.  292 

Cancels  •  ■ 

G.O.  205 

206 

291 

K.  53 

Mineral  Range  R.R. 
11  271 
Cancels  Cancels 
6  263 


Mch.  20,  '11 


Apr.    2,  '11 


International  &  Great  Northern  R.R. 

  Mch.  17,  '11 


Cancels 
2 


Commodities  from 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock, 
and  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Brick,  clay,  and  clay 
products,  c.l.,  from 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Copper,  c.l.,  from 
points  in  Michigan 
to  stations  in  Canada. 


Commodities  from 
points  in  Mexico  to 
stations  in  Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
•  mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


122.  Agricultural  Implements,  Windmills,  Plowshares,  etc. — 

A  prominent  New  York  forwarding  house  have  extensive 
enquiries  for  the  above  and  other  articles  for  South 
America.  Will  welcome  correspondence  from  firms  in- 
terested. 

123.  Agricultural  Tools  and  Implements. — A  firm  in  Carta- 
gena wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

124.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  wishes  to  introduce  modern  agricultural  im- 
plements where  they  have  not  been  used  very  much  here- 
tofore. 

125.  Axes,  Cutlasses,  Hatchets,  etc. — A  firm  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  is  a  large  importer  of  the  above  articles, 
and  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  same. 

126.  Agency  for  Canadian  Typewriters. — A  firm  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  exporters  of  Canadian  typewriters,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  an  agency. 

127.  Basswood  Broom  Handles. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to 
import  basswood  broom  handles. 

128.  Broom  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
broom  handles  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

129.  Box  Boards. — A  Lancashire  firm  asks  for  prices  and 
dimensions  of  box  boards  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
same. 

130.  Bacon,  Hams. — A  merchant  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above  article. 

131.  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — An  importer  in  Colombia  of 
bicycles  and  tricycles  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  exporters  of  same  and  receive  cata- 
gues. 

132.  Cheap  Tables,  Washstands,  Wardrobes,  etc. — An  export 
forwarding  firm  in  New  York  City  wish  prices  and  cata- 
logues of  the  above  and  other  low  priced  furniture  for 
export. 

133.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
canned  salmon  from  Canadian  exporters. 

134.  Chair  Seats. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chair  seats. 

135.  Cattle  Gut  and  Sausage  Casings  (Cleaned). — A  Liver- 
pool firm  asks  for  the  names  of  Canadian  exporters  of 
cleaned  cattle  gut  and  sausage  casings. 

136.  Condensed  Milk  and  Cream. — A  merchant  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 


137.  Carriages,  Wagons,  Carts,  etc. — ^A   firm   in  Colombia, 

South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

138.  Clothing  and  Wearing  Apparel  (General). — A  firm  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

139.  Canvas  for  Vessels  and  other  purposes. — A  firm  in 
Colombia  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

140.  Cordage,  Hope  and  Twine. — A  firm  in  Colombia  wishes  to 
be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
the  above  articles. 

141.  Domestic  Woodenware. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to 
correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic 
woodenware  of  all  descriptions. 

142.  Domestic  Woodenware  and  Turnery. — A  London  com- 
pany invites  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  for  thread  bobbins, 
birch  squares,  wash-boards,  rollers,  broom  handles, 
switch  brooms,  brush  backs,  door  knobs,  and  all  classes 
of  domestic  woodware  and  turnery. 

143.  Dairy  Machinery  and  Appurtenances. — ^A  firm  in  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

144.  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals. — The  largest  druggist  firm 
and  importer  in  Colombia,  South  America,  of  the  above 
articles  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  same. 

145.  Dried  Apples  and  Other  Fruits. — ^A  merchant  in  Colombia 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  apples  and  other  fruits. 

146.  Desks. — A  firm  in  Constantinople  ask  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  desks 
prepared  to  quote  for  their  requirements. 

147.  Exhibition  Forwarding  Agents. — A  prominent  firm  of 
shipping  agents  in  London,  England,  are  making  special 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  goods  shipped  by  firms  in- 
tending to  exhibit  at  the  Coronation  Exhibition.  Will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  Canadians  interested. 

148.  English  Agencies. — A  prominent  firm  of  importers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  London,  England,  are  anxious  to 
establish  connections  with  a  few  first-class  Canadian 

manufacturers.    Will  handle  almost  any  lines. 

149.  Feldspar  and  Mica. — A  German  correspondent,  who  is 
a  large  buyer  of  feldspar  and  mica,  makes  inquiry  for 
addresses  of  Canadian  exporters. 

150.  Greyboards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  greyboards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

151.  Hammer  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices 
of  hammer  handles,  all  sizes,  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

152.  Hay  Fork  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices 
and  dimensions  of  hay  fork  handles  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 
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153.  Hardware  of  All  Kinds. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

154.  Halifax  and  Other  Tweeds. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

j  155.  Hardware.- — A  firm  in  Colombia  wishes  to  be  placed  in 
I         communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hardware. 

156.  Iron  and  Steel  and  Hardware.— A  London  firm  who  buy 
largely  for  Australian  and  South  African  customers 
would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodworking  machinery, 
radia-drills,  and  all  classes  of  iron  and  steel  and  hard- 
ware. 

157.  Leatherboards.^ — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  leatherboards,  c.i.f.,  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 

158.  Lumber. — A  candy  and  chocolate  manufacturing  firm  in 
Colombia  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  lumber,  especially  for  making 
boxes.  Up  to  now  importations  have  been  made  from 
Sweden  and  generally  in  schooner  loads. 

159.  Maple  Flooring. — A  prominent  dealer  in  flooring  in  Lon- 
don, England,  is  in  the  market  for  maple  strips  in  various 
sizes.    First-class  connections. 

160.  Maple  Flooring  Strips  and  Blocks. — A  London  manufac- 
turing firm  who  buy  large  quantities  of  maple  flooring 
strips  and  blocks  invite  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 

j         facturers  who  can  fill  orders. 

161.  Mica. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  producers  and  shippers  of  mica,  ex- 
perienced in  export  trade. 

162.  Mica. — ^An  Amsterdam  firm,  user  of  mica,  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  offers  of  mica  cut  round  in  diameter  of:  45 
millimeters  (1.7716  inch),  55  millimeters  (2.1653  inches), 
65  millimeters  (2.559  inches),  75  millimeters  (2.9527 
inches),  in  quantities  from  10  kilograms  (22.046  lbs.)  to 
15  kilograms  (33.069  lbs.). 

163.  Maple  Lumber. — An  English  correspondent  who  has  for 
many  years  represented  United  States  exporters  of  maple 
lumber  finds  supplies  failing,  and  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  lumber  merchants  able  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

164.  Oak  Hubs.— A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  and  sizes 
of  oak  hubs  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

165.  Oak  Head  and  Staves. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices 
and  dimensions  of  oak  heads  and  staves  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

166.  Office  and  House  Furniture. — A  firm  in  Colombia  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  office  and  house  furniture. 

\\ 

'.'  167.  Oil  Clotli,  Oil  Skins.— A  firm  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
I         wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  above  articles. 


168.  Paper,  and  Cheap  Cotton  Goods. — A  prominent  firm  of 
export  forwarding  agents  in  London,  England,  are  anxious 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above 
goods  for  India  and  colonial  markets. 

169.  Proprietary  Articles. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Lon- 
don, England,  with  excellent  Canadian  references,  call- 
ing on  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trade,  is  in  a 
position  to  take  on  a  few  good  proprietary  lines. 

170.  Plasterers'  Latbs. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  corres- 
pond with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plasterers'  laths. 

171.  Printing  Paper.— The  largest  printing  establishment  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

172.  Paper,  Boards  and  Leather  Boards.  -A  London  firm  of 
paper  dealers  who  claim  a  large  home  and  export  con- 
nection, would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  boards  and  leather  boards,  wishing 
to  extend  their  trade. 

173.  Printing  Paper.— A  firm  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  above  article. 

174.  Eubber  Boots  and  Shoes.— A  firm  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  articles. 

175.  Steel  Filing  Cabinets  and  Fixtures.— Importers'  agent 
and  broker  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  anxious  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  goods 
and  other  office  devices.  References. 

176.  Stationery. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South  America,  wishes 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  above  article. 

177.  Sole  Leather. — A  Newfoundland  firm  is  anxious  to  get 
in  communication  with  Canadian  sole  leather  manufac- 
turers. 

178.  Varnishes,  Paints,  Oils,  Colors. — A  firm  in  Colombia 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  above  articles. 

179.  Western  Agencies. — Experienced  business  man  is  open- 
ing office  in  number  of  western  cities,  and  is  prepared 
to  act  as  western  representative  for  eastern  manufac- 
turers and  others  seeking  representation  in  that  territory. 

180.  Wooden  Handles  of  All  Einds. — One  of  the  best  knoT.  n 
firms  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  London,  England,  is 
anxious  to  establish  connections  with  a  few  first-class 
manufacturers  of  handles  of  various  kinds.  Splendid 
showroom  facilities. 

181.  Wood  Dowels. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  andl 
dimensions  of  wood  dowels  from  Canadian  exporters. 

182.  Wrapping  Paper. — The  largest  printing  establishment  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  article. 

183.  Wooden  Boxes. — A  London  firm  seeks  supplies  of  wooden 
boxes  for  packing  purposes,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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184.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  firm  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
wishes  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  the  above  article. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

1.  Brick  Making  Macliinery  Worker. — Englishman  with  many 

years'  experience  as  an  engineer  and  founder  making 
brick  machinery,  wishes  to  come  to  Canada  if  he  can 
secure  work  in  his  trade. 

2.  Accountant. — Experienced  accountant,  with  considerable 

experience  with  first-class  auditing  houses,  and  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  cost  accounting  in  large 
industrial  establishments,  seeks  position  with  Canadian 
house. 

3.  Accountant. — Englishman  with  many  years'  experience  as 

expert  accountant  with  large  American  establishments, 
would  come  to  Canada  if  he  could  secure  suitable  work 
in  his  profession. 

4.  Engineer,  Macbinist,  etc. — Englishman,  thoroughly  exper- 

ienced as  litter  and  erector,  who  has  spent  some  time 
in  engine  and  boiler  plants,  seeks  work  in  Canada. 

5.  Paper  Mill  Expert. — Young  man  who  has  spent  consider- 

able time  in  good  English  paper  mills  is  anxious  to  come 
to  this  country  if  he  can  secure  similar  work. 

6.  Wood  Caryer. — Englishman,  thoroughly  skilled  in  wood 

carving,  seeks  work  in  Canada. 

SPECIAL  ENQUIRIES. 

1.  Carpet  Sweeper  Patent. — Expert  machinist  who  owns  a 

Canadian  patent  on  a  carpet  sweeper  is  anxious  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  sale  in  this  country. 

2.  Wire  Stretcher. — Particulars  of  a  patent  wire  stretcher 

may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  The  en- 
quirer is  anxious  to  arrange  for  its  manufacture  in  this 
country. 

3.  Eoofers'  Tools. — Particulars  of  a  patent  device  for  securely 

fastening  paper  and  composition  roofing  at  the  eaves 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Enquirer 
wishes  to  arrange  for  its  sale  in  this  country. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  Journal  Offlciel  of  a  recent  date  contains  a 
Presidential  Decree,  laying  down  regulations  governing  the 
tem.porariy  admission,  duty-free,  of  steel  wire  foir  the  manu- 
facture of  suib-marine  cables  otiher  than  those  destined  to 
connect  France  with  tier  Colonies,  or  to  connect  French 
Colonies. 

The  Decree  provides  that  the  limportatiion  of  steel  wire  for 
the  purpose  indicated  must  be  effected  through  the  Customs 
house  at  Calais.  T'he  Minister  of  Finance  is,  however,  empow- 
ered to  open  other  Customs  houses  for  such  importation,  if 
necessary.  Proof,  in  the  prescrit)ed  forms,  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  steel  wire  to  the  factory  must  be  forthcoming.  The 
actual  wire  imported  must  be  re-exported  in  the  form  of  sub- 
marine cables  within  six  months,  anid  samples  must  be  taken 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  wire  composing  the  cables.  The 
import  and  re-export  declarations  must  indicate  the  nature 
and  diameter  of  the  wire,  the  quality  of  ttie  metal  (tempered 
or  not),  as  also  the  breaking  str^ain  per  square  millimetre  of 
section.  In  support  of  the  re-exjport  declarations,  the  import- 
ers moist  produce  certified  extracts  from  their  hooks,  specify- 
ing the  length  of  cable  to  be  exported. 


EXCHANGE  RATE  AND  PAPER  CURRENCY  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  "Diario  Official"  of  3rd  January  publishes  a 
Law,  No.  2,357  of  Slst  December,  1'910,  fixing  the  oflicial  rate 
of  excihange  of  the  "Caixa  de  Conversao"  at  16d.  per  milreis. 
The  notes  previomsly  issued  at  the  rate  of  IM.  are,  from  the 
date  of  this  law,  to  have  a  value  of  IM.,  and  the  Government 
is  to  repay  to  the  "Caixa,"  within  a  period  of  five  years,  tihe 
difference  resulting  from  the  raising  lof  the  rate.  The  "Caixa" 
is  empowered  to  issue  notes  up  to  a  maximum  of  90'0,0i00 
contos  of  reis,  equivalent  to  a  deposit  of  60,000,000L  sterling. 

The  G-uarantee  Fund  and  the  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of 
Paper  Money  are  to  be  restored.  For  maintaining  the  ex- 
change rate  fixed  by  this  present  law,  the  former  fund  is  to 
he  applied  as  prescribed  in  the  Law  of  i20th  June,  1899,  except- 
ing as  regards  the  stipulation  in  Article  10'  of  the  Law  of  6th 
December,  1906.  The  redemption  fund  is  to  be  converted  into 
gold,  at  t!he  discretion  of  the  Goivernment,  and  deposited  in  the 
"Caixa  de  Conversao,"  so  that  its  product  in  comvertible  notes 
may  be  substituted  for  inconvertible  paper  money,  the  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  so  redeemeid  being  burned. 


FREE  LABOUR  BUREAUX. 

Free  labor  employment  bureaux  have  been  established  in 
^  Montreal  and  Quebec  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec. 
The  Act  which  gave  the  Lieuteniant-Governor-in-Council 
authority  to  establish  such  bureaus  came  unto  effect  on  its 
sanction  on  June  4th  last;   and  since  that  time  Hon.  L.  A. 
Tasohereau,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labor,  has  been 
quietly  preparing  a  scheme  of  organization.    He  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Louis  Guyon,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  the  Province, 
who  -had  recently  made  a  special  study  of  sudh  bureaux  im  ttie 
United  States.    They  will  be  the  only  institutions  of  their 
kind  in  Canada.    In  Montreal  they  will  he  welcomed  alike 
^  by  the  employers  of  labor  and  the  workers,  both  of  whioh 
^   classes  toave  petitioned  for  them,  the  former  through  the 
^  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  latter  through  the  Labor 
Council. 

In  Montreal  will  be  the  main  office  as  'befitting  the  field 
wihicih  must  be  served.  For  tlie  purpose  the  whole  second  floor 
of  the  new  Bloomfield  Building  on  Craig  Street,  opposite  St. 
Gabriel  Street,  has  been  rented,  and  is  now  being  fitted  up. 
It  will  ibe  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  facility  for  employers 
and  for  workers,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  Its  purpose, 
as  explained  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labor, 
will  be,  first:  to  assist  deserving  workmen  to  procure  positions 
free  of  charge;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  manufacturers,  mer- 
ohants  and  employers  in  general  with  labor  at  a  miinimum  of 
inconvenience.  , 

A  staff  of  from  three  to  six  will  look  after  the  work  of  the 
office,  the  numiber  varying  according  to  needs.  A  superinten- 
dent, directly  responsible  tO'  the  Minister,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  private  employment  agencies,  too,  will  be  placed  on  a 
very  different  footing  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Every  one 
of  suoh  agencies  which  wishes  to  continue  business  must 
then  make  formal  application  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Labor  for  a  permit.  A  rigorous  inspection  wiill  he  made 
by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  any  that  are  not  conducting  a 
'business  on  legitimate  lines  will  be  forthwith  ordered  to 
discontinue. 


The  Campbell  Milling  Co.,  of  West  Toronto,  have  decided 
to  build  a  3,000  barrel  mill  at  Midland.    The  new  mill  will 
represent  an  investment  of  $400,000.    It  is  understood  that  ^ 
building  operations  will  be  commenced  this  spring. 
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A  Biographical  Directory  of  %  Edited  by  FRED  COOK, 

Canada's  Captains  of  Industry  S  of  the  Ottawa  Press  Gallery 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANADA  are  cordially  invited  to  assist  the  editor  by 
promptly  returning  the  information  forms  ;  every  firm  appearing  in  the  Trade  Index  having 
been  circularised.     Additional  forms  will  be  sent  upon  request.     In  case  of  omission,  please 
communicate  with  the  editor. 


A  "Who's  Who"  of  our  manufacturers  is  most  desirable  and  is 
needed  as  an  aid  to  community  of  interest  between  the  Canadian 
Manufacturer  and  his  customer.  W.  H.  Rowley,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Will  enable  Canadian  and  foreign  houses  to  learn  something  of 
the  personality  of  the  firms  with  whom  they  are  doing  business. 
— Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  business  communitj'.  — 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 


Cet  annuaire  sera  ties  utile  a  tous  ceux  qui  font  ou  desireront 
faire  des  affaires  avec  nos  manutacturiers,  en  etablissant,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  un  contact  personnel  entre  eux  et  les  personnes  avec 
qui  ils  on:  ou  auront  a  traiter. — Le  Canada,  Montreal. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  do  not  know  more  of  each  other 
ere  long,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Ered  Cook,  of  the 
Ottawa  Press  Gallery. — St.  John  (N.B.  )  Telegraph. 

Will  bring  the  manufacturer  and  his  customers  into  closer  touch. 
— Quebec  Chp.onicle. 


A  limited  number  of  pages  will  be  devoted  to  advertising. 
For  rates  apply  to  the  editor. 


Reliable  and  Economical  Power 


Backed  by  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in 
gasoline-engine  building.  Built  in  the  largest  fac- 
tory in  the  world  devoted  entirely  to  the  building 
of  gasoline  engines.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  buy  an 

Olds  Gasoline 


Engine 


Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Most  Perfect  Engine 
on  the  market,  giving  a  MAXIMUM  OF  POWER 
with  a  Minimum  Consumption  of  Gasoline, 
and  requiring  LESS    REPAIRS   than   any  other. 

SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  CANADA 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.  LIMITED 

Toronto  Montreal  Moncton  Winnipeg  Regina  Saskatoon  Calgary  Edmonton 
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AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  will  erect  a  bank  build- 
ing on  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa. 


A  five  storey  office  building  will  be  erected  by  Dr. 
Stewart  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 


P.  D 


Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Quebec,  have  completed  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  at  Jonquiere,  Que.,  and 
for  the  development  of  water  power.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
work  will  cost  $2,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  machinery 

The  Page-Hersey  Iron,  Tube  and  Lead  Company  have  given 
the  contract  to  David  Dick  &  Sons,  Welland,  for  the  $150,000 
addition  which  they  will  build  to  their  plant  this  summer 
The  new  building  will  provide  for  the  employment  of  200 
more  men. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  through  the  Industrial 
Bureau  of  the  City  of  Ottawa,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Baker 
is  Commissioner,  for  the  establishment  in  Ottawa  of  a  branch 
of  a  Detroit  firm  of  automobile  manufacturers.  The  concern 
will  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Watson  Carriage  Co. 

The  Otterville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  Otterville,  Ont., 
have  added  to  their  plant  a  lot  of  Fitting  Machinery  and 
are  now  making  an  extensive  line  of  Combination  Brass  and 
Iron  Unions,  absolutely  non-corrosive  in  contact  and  tread- 
ing— having  secured  the  Canadian  patents  on  the  latest  inven- 
tion of  these  from  a  large  Chicago  firm. 


IRON! 

Foundries,  Rolling  Mills,  Metal 
Industries  will  find 


PLENTIFUL  SUPPLY  OF  IRON  ORE  NEAR 

FORT  WILLIAM,  ONT. 

Water  rate  on  supplies  brought  in  keeps  cost  of  trans- 
portation down,  ensuring  cheap  manufacturing. 
45,ooo  horsepower  developed  at  cost  of  $23  per  h.p.  for 
365  24-hour  days. 

Ta.xaiion  concessions  to  bona  fide  concerns.  Three 
foundries  already  successfully  operating  ;  rolling  mills  to 
establish  in  191 1  :  similar  manufactories  negotiating. 
Companies  or  individuals  wishing  to  manufacture  at 
Fort  William,  who  have  or  have  not  sufficient  capital, 
should  write 

Industrial  Commissioner 

Fort  William,  Canada 

A  locally  capitalized  metal  foundry  opened  at  Fort 
William  received  $5,000  woith  of  work  when  it  was 
inaugurated  in  January.  This  company  will  have  to 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  within  the  next  few 
months.  GEO.  GOWAN,  Commissioner. 


HY-RIB  for  floors,  roofs,  walls,  partitions 
and  ceilings.  Self  centreing  reinforcement 
for  concrete  and  cement  mortar.  No  wood 
forms  or  studding  necessary.  Especially 
adapted  for  industrial  buildings. 

Write  us  for  catalogs,  estimates,  etc.  We  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  figure  on  your  proposition. 

The  TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

Head  Office,  Works  and  Engineering  Department  at 

WALKER VILLE,  ONT. 

Branches  :  TORONTO,  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  Montreal 
Vancouver 


Flood  Your  Building 
with  Light  by  Using 

United  Steel  Sash 


It  is  fire-proof  permanent,  strong,  rigid.  You  can 
increase  the  light  and  thereby  increase  the  efiBciency 
of  your  staff. 
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Are  you  paying  a 
stiff  fire  rate  ?  Don't 
kick.  You  probably 
deserve  it.  Look  at 
your  risk.  Is  it  what 
it  ought  to  be  ?  Im- 
prove it.  Let  U8 
show  you  how. 
EARN  a  lower  fire 
rate. 


SOMETHING    NEW  IN 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

To  Manufacturers,  Wholesalers, 
Large  Retailers,  Insurance  Brokers 


Are  you  about  to 
build  ?  Don't  make 
a  move  until  your 
architect's  plans 
have  been  passed  on 
by  insurance  ent;i- 
neers.  They  m  ly 
save  you  a  perpetual 
unnecessary  fire  tax 
--and  reduce  tiiecost 
of  building  to  boot. 
Let  U5  tell  you  whaj, 
other-  have  done. 


We  Beg  to  Announce  That  We  Are  Prepared  to  Issue  a 

FACTORIES 

Underwriters  Policy 

Having  Behind  it  all  the  Traditional  Strength  of  the  Best  London  Lloyds,  the 
Greatest  Insuring  Power  on  Earth,  and  Being  in  Full  Compliance  With  the 
Laws  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Insurance  Departments. 


The  Factories  Underwriters  Policy  is  issued  by  the 
Factories  Insurance  Company,  which  holds  a  Domin- 
ion charter,  has  b  en  in  business  since  1872,  and  has 
its  full  deposit  with  the  department  at  Ottawa. 

For  Big  Insurers  this  is  the  Soundest,  Strongest  and 
Most  Attractive  Policy  ever  issue  !  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  Deposited  se -urities  behind  it  are 
in  the  millions,  and  the  total  security  to  policy- 
holders is  enormous.  As  an  established,  responsible 
and  experienced  insurance  house  we  stake  our 
reputation  on  the  deliberate  statement  that  the 
Factories  Underwriters  Policy  is  the  best  policy  on 
the  market  to-day  for  big  insurers. 

It  Can  Be  Issued  and  placed  in  our  clients'  hands 
immediately — no  long  delay  in  delivery  ;  no  deduc- 
tion for  collection  in  case  ot'  loss  ;  legal  attorney  on 
the  ground. 


THE  POLICY  is  re-insured  in  fall  by  over  one  hun- 
dred of  the  strongeit  and  best  known  guaranteed 
underwriters  at  Lloyds. 

THE  RE-INSURANCE  GUARANTEE  is  printed  on 
the  policy,  and  is  signed  by  the  underwriters,  all  of 
whose  names  appear  on  the  document  juct  as  in  the 
past  they  have  done  on  the  old  style  Lloyds  policies. 

Finally  :  Coupled  with  this  Factories  Underwriters 
Policy  we  offer  an  inspection  and  brokerage  service 
that  cannot  be  equalled  in  Canada.  We  are  brokers 
and  fira  protection  engineers  for  the  assured  and 

our  technical  knowledge  is  at  the  service  of  our 
clients.  We  are  to-day  handling  millions  of  insur- 
ance for  some  of  the  biggest  firms  in  Canada— from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and  these  firms  are  our 
best  references.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  names. 


Call  Us  by  Phone,  Mail  or  Wire  and  One  of  Our  Inspectors 
Will  Wait  on  You  Promptly 


OUR  OFFIOES 

HKAD  OFFICE 

Toronto 
38  Wellington  St.  E. 

BRANCHES 

Montreal 
5  St,  Sacrament  St. 

Winnipeg 
404  Builder's  Ex'ge. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Cal<,'ary,  Alberta 
(Just  Opening) 

Vancouver 
201  Pacific  Bldg. 


I^Cut  this  name  card  out  and  file  for  reference 


BURNETT,  ORMSBY  S  CLAPP,  m. 


Insurance  Brokers  and  Fire  Protection 
Engineers 


38  Wellington  St.  East 


Toronto 


Canada's  annual 
fire  loss  per  capita 
is  ten  times  as  lieavy 
as  England's.  Cana- 
da's fire  rates  are  ten 
times  as  high.  Cana- 
da's average  building 
is  ten  times  as  poor. 
When  Canada's  buil- 
ders put  up  better 
fire  resisting  struc- 
tures, Canada's  fire 
rates  will  go  do"n 
till  they  reach  the 
level  of  England's. 
Do  your  share. 
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Largest  General  Engineering  Works  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


mm 


SUITABLE 

FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


Skeleton  Frame 

Thorough 
Ventilation 

High 
Efficiency 
Over  Wide 
Load  Eanges 


Form  "  K  "  Induction  Motor 

CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL       HALIFAX       OTTAWA       WINNIPEG       CALGARY       VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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The  Medicine  Hat  Flour  Mill  Co.,  will  erect  another  mill 
in  that  city. 

Ramsay  &  Son,  Montreal,  will  erect  an  addition  to  their 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Sherbrooke  Scale  Company  intend  building  an  addition 
to  their  factory  at  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Adams  Bros.,  Winnipeg,  will  build  a  warehouse  and  office 
building  in  Edmonton  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Town  of  Owen  Sound  will  lend  $15,000  to  a  company 
which  will  erect  a  knitting  mill  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Barnett-McQueen  Company  will  establish  a  plant  at 
Fort  William  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts  of  all  kinds. 

The  C  P.  R.  will  erect  a  colonization  building  in  Calgary 
at  a  cost  of  $80,000.    Work  will  commence  this  spring. 

The  Western  Wire  &  Nail  Co.,  London,  will  erect  a  new 
plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  C.  Turnbull  Co.,  of  Gait,  will  add  to  their  knitting 
mill  in  that  town  a  four-storey  yarn  factory,  72  by  110  feet 
in  dimensions. 

The  Canadian  Automatic  Transportation  Company  will 
erect  a  plant  at  Welland  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  Work  will 
proceed  this  spring. 

The  Atlantic  Sugar  Refinery  Company,  St.  John,  N.B.,  who 
have  just  let  the  contract  for  the  foundation  for  their  build- 
ings, will  spend  $2,000,000  on  their  plant. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  syndicate,  of  which  Mr.  C. 
Manuel,  of  Montreal,  is  the  Canadian  representative,  will  es- 
tablish an  automobile  industry  at  Lachine,  Que. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  build  new  stores  at  Cal- 
gary at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Horwood,  Burke  &  White,  Toronto,  have  prepared  the  plans. 

Moffat  and  Irving,  a  firm  of  steel  and  iron  manufacturers, 
have  applied  to  the  City  of  Toronto  for  a  five  acre  site  for  a 
steel  plant  in  the  Ashbridge  Marsh  district.  Arrangements 
are  also  being  made  for  transportation  facilities.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  firm  of  Moffat  and  Irving  have  developed  a 
new  process  for  the  electrical  treatment  of  iron  ores. 


PATENTED 


Knife 
Grinder 


Entirely 
Automatic 
Saves  Time  and 
Money 
Will  Grind  6  in.  to 

26  in.  long. 
Does  Not  Draw 
Temper 

GUARANTEED 

W.  H.Baiifield 
&  Sons 

Machinistg,  Die 
Tool  Makers 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Your  office  should  be  neat  and  attractive. 
The  impression  invariably  formed  by  customers 
upon  their  first  visit  is  often  lasting.  You 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  impression  adverse  to 
your  interests.  It  means  dollars  and  cents  to 
you.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  interior  finish. 

Metallic 
Ceilings  and  Walls 

add  DIGNITY  and  QUALITY  to  the  office.  They 
lend  readily  to  any  style  of  decoration  desired. 
They  NEVER  crack,  warp  or  discolor  ;  are  SANITARY 
and  ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF.  Years  after  they  are 
in  perfect  condition,  as  handsome  as  when  first  erected. 


Write  for  free  catalogue.  Ask  how  much  a 
"Metallic  Ceiling"  in  your  office  will  cost — 
send  sketch  giving  shape  and  size. 

—  The  Philosopher  of  Metal  Town. 


The  Metallic  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


P 


RESTON 
METAL 
CEILINGS 
PROTECT 


SHOPS 
OFFICES 
and 
W  A  R  E- 
HOUSES 


NOT  only  do  they  help  any  building 
to  resist  fire,  but  tluy  protect  the 
contents  of  the  room  they  cover 
from  water-damage  in  the  event  of  fire 
in  the  room  above. 

With  them  you  can  beautify  unsightly 
parts  of  your  plant,  and  thus  promote 
neatness  in  your  help. 
Use  these  perfected  ceilings  and  our 
other  interior  building  specialties  to 
make  any  part  — or  the  whole — of  your 
buildings  absolutely  immune  lo  fire. 
Not  costly,  either. 
Get  our  prices  and  see  our  designs. 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co., 

Limited 

Preston,  Ont.,  i5r=  Montreal,  Que. 


WE   MAKE   EVERY  KIND  OF 
SHEET  METAU  BUILDING  MA- 
TERIALS.   GET  DETAILS. 
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m  BM  Columbia  mills 

timber  M  trading  gompany 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

John  Hendry  President 


Oldest  Established  Mill  in 
British  Columbia 

Our  Hastings  Saw  Mill  Being 
Established  1865 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Timber  Orders,  and  can  cut  up  to  120  feet  in  length.  We 
have  been  shipping  Dredge   Spuds  36  x  36  x  60  for  years  as   well  as  long  spars. 


No  Order  Too  Large  For  Us 


Try  Us  When  You  Need  Timber 


WINNIPEG  OFFICE 

w 

603  Mclntyre  Block 

P.O.  Box  161 

BRANCHES — Royal  City  Mills,  Vancouver  ;  Royal  City  Mills,  New  Westminster,  Hastings  Saw 
Mill,  Vancouver;  Moodyville  Saw  Mill,  Burrard  Inlet  CODE:  American  Lumberman  Telecode 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

See  Page  1013. 

ON  the  third  page  of  this  issue  of  Industrial  Canada 
will  be  found  a  record  .of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. This  will  be  published  henceforth  as  a  part  of 
the  Association's  paper.  The  bulletin  which  lias  beeu 
issued  separately  for  some  months  will  be  discontinued. 
As  the  reports  of  the  various  standing  committees  are 
included  in  the  proceedings,  and, as  these  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished  from  month 
to  month  by  the  different  departments,  members  should 
not  only  read  them,  but  should  preserve  them  for  future 
reference.    See  page  1013. 


T 


HE  farmers  of  Canada  accept  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  only  as  a  part  of  their  demands," 
says  the  Grain  Growers  Guide,  in  a  recent  issue.  That  is 
plainly  the  attitude  of  the  grain  growers,  whom  that  paper 
represents.  The  present  agreement  is  in  their  view  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  short  step  at  that.  Its  consummation  will  be  the 
signal  for  new  demands  and  fresh  agitation.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  the  western  agitators  is  well  stocked  with  signifl- 
cant  phrases.  The  robber  barons  are  fleecing  the  down- 
hodden  farmers;  they  are  growing  fat  on  their  bounties; 
every  dollar  which  the  farmer  spends  is  stolen  from  him; 
He  is  the  victim  of  a  pernicious  system,  the  sole  object 
of  Avhich  is  to  enrich  the  rich  man  and  impoverish  the 
poor.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  agreement 
which  is  noAV  being  debated  is  complete  in  itself.  It  is 
not.  The  whole  principle  of  protection  is  under  fire. 
The  real  question  at  issue  to-day  is,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  persist  in  our  determination  to  develop  a 
broad  and  varied  national  life,  utilizing  all  our  natural 
resources  and  providing  opportunities  for  all  our  people. 
In  the  face  of  competition  from  the  United  States  and 
from  other  countries  we  have  gradually  built  up  an  indus- 
trial structure  that  provides  place  within  it  for  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  the  miner  of  the  ore,  or  the  fabricator  of  manu- 
factured goods.  The  good  farmer  has  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity olfered  him  in  this  country  of  golden  opportunities. 
Would  he  refuse  like  opportunities  for  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  agriculture,  but  who  has  a  cunning  hand 
to  fashion  the  furniture,  the  clothing  or  the  maciiinery 
that  he  uses?  Canada  is  as  varied  in  resources,  as  it  is 
in  men.    There  are  parts  where  agriculture  is  impossible. 


®®®®®®0®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

TRIP  TO  WEST  INDIES. 

Tour  attention  is  called  to  an  auuouncement  on 
page  1013,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  business 
excursion  to  the  West  Indies  next  March.  As  the 
decision  on  this  will  depend  on  the  replies  received 
by  the  Secretary,  you  are  urged  to  notify  him 
whether  or  not  you  are  favorable  to  the  proposal. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 
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but  where  lumbering  or  mining  may  be  carried  on  to  ad- 
vantage. Our  system  of  government,  fiscal  and  otherwise, 
must  take  into  account  these  disparities  and  variations. 
We  must  show  a  uniform  development.  Experience  has 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  protective  tariff  is  essentia] 
to  the  establishment  and  development  of  manufacturers. 
Therefore,  the  agitation  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Grain  Growers  Guide,  and  those  whom  it  represents,  must 
be  combatted  from  the  outset.  The  reciprocity  agree- 
ment is  but  a  beginning  of  a  movement  which,  il:  it  were 
successful,  would  wipe  our  manufacturers  off  the  slate. 


Express  Delivery  Service. 

SHIPPERS,  who  accepted  the  early  press  statements 
that  the  Eailway  Commission  had  ordered  the 
Express  Companies  to  extend  their  collections  and  deliver- 
ies to  all  parts  of  municipalities  in  which  they  give  a 
collection  and  delivery  service,  received  an  unpleasant 
surprise  when  the  decision  actually  appeared.  In  effect 
it  throws  the  entire  question  open  once  more,  and  tliis  not 
for  general  consideration,  but  for  argument  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  city,  town  and  village.  We  quote  the 
clauses  of  the  order : 

IT  IS  OEDERED, 

1.  That  on,  and  after  June  1st,  1911,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  express  companies  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  in  all 
cities,  towns  or  villages  where  such  companies 
now  or  hereafter  have  collection  and  delivery 
services,  to  collect  and  deliver  traffic  at,  and  to  all 
points  within  the  municipal  boundaries  or  limits  of 
such  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  after  that  date 
all  existing  "delivery  limits"  shall  be  abolished. 

2.  Leave  is  reserved  to  the  said  companies  to  at 
once  apply  to  the  Board  for  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  collection  and  delivery  zones  in  cities, 
towns  or  villages  (if  any)  that  for  any  special 
reasons  it  might  be  unreasonable  to  require  collec- 
tion and  delivery  services  to  be  made  tliroughout 
the  entire  area  thereof. 

3.  Upon  such  application  (if  any),  the  com- 
panies shall  file  with  the  Board  a  map  or  maps 
showing  the  limits  proposed  by  them,  and  furnish, 
all  other  necessary  information  to  enable  the  Board 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  thereof. 

A  perusal  of  the  second  clause  leaves  the  reader  in 
mystification  as  to  why  the  first  clause  was  inserted.  It 
is  surely  meaningless,  in  view  of  the  invitation  contained 
in  clause  two  to  the  express  companies  to  apply  at  once 
for  an  order  freeing  them  from  the  very  thing  ordered 
above  and  the  only  thing  which  was  up  for  consideration 
at  the  time.  One  thing  is  certain;  municipal  boundaries 
will  not  be  the  boundaries  for  express  services.  Reason- 
able collection  and  delivery  zones  when  interpreted  by  the 
express  companies  will  be  decidedly  contracted  areas.  In 


view  of  the  great  profits  earned  on  small  capital  by  the 
express  carriers,  it  would  have  appeared  to  be  particularly 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  see 
that  the  public  get  at  least  a  reasonably  good  service. 
Their  decision  recently  piiblished  does  not  ensure  this. 


Hesitancy  Among  Msmiifacturers. 

THE  effect  of  the  proposal  for  a  reciprocity  agreemeH 
is  already  seen  in  the  hesitancy  among  the  man 
facturers  to  proceed  with  extensions  which  had  beei 
previously  projected.    One  of  the  largest  of  the  Unitei 
States  firms  which  are  establishing  branches  in  Can  a 
has  cut  down  on  its  plans  so  that  the  factory  which  was 
practically  built  when  the  reciprocity  agitation  commenced 
has  been  equipped  for  the  employment  of  only  one-fifth 
the  number  of  men  that  it  was  originally  intended  it 
^should  employ.     The  products  of  this  factory  are  not 
directly  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  present  agreement, 
but  the  management  wants  to  know  where  the  movement 
is  going  to  end,  before  it  proceeds  further  with  its 
,  Canadian  investment.    Another  firm  which  is  establishing 
» a  plant  in  western  Ontario  is  going  slow  on  its  work.  'J^he 
site  was  bought  and  plans  for  a  big  plant  were  prepared. 
That  was  some  months  ago.    It  is  noticeable  that  in  spite 
of  newspaper  statements  from  time  to  time  that  the 
work  will  go  forward,  very  little  progress  is  being  made 
If  western  Canada  can  be  supplied  from  the  parent  house 
in  the  United  States,  why  invest  a  great  sum  in  a  Can- 
adian plant?    So  the  company  is  holding^  back,  waiting 
to  see  what  will  happen  to  the  proposed  agreement. 
Others  who  were  more  fortunate  and  who  had  not  bought 
sites  or  erected  buildings  are  sitting  tight.     They  wil 
wait  till  tariff  matters  are  more  settled,  before  estohlishiiii'' 
a  factory  in  Canada.    So  much  for  the  foreign  manu  ' 
facturers,  who  under  a  stable  tariff  would  have  investec;  ai 
largely  in  this  country  and  would  have  employed  man] 
men  here,  and  developed  our  natural  resources.    The  los5, 
does  not  end  there.    Canadian  manufacturers  have  showr 
a  like  disinclination  to  extend  their  plants,  while  th(! 
present  uncertainty  about  our  fiscal  policy  exists.  Busi 
ness  is  being  disturbed;  our  prosperity  is  being  affected 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  wheels  of  industry  wen 
running  smoothly,  labor  was  in  demand  at  high  wages 
and  capital  was  profitably  employed..  The  present  disturb 
ance  is  a  gratuitous  fling  in  the  face  of  fortune:  Paint: 
ing  the  lily  is  a  profitless  experiment. 


Tlie  Quebec  Bridge. 

IN"  another  column  of  this  issue  appears  a  sketch  of  th 
new  Quebec  Bridge,  made  from  engineers'  drawing! 
The  design  is  the  result  of  the  combined  deliberation 
of  three  eminent  engineers  and  is  free,  it  need  scarcely 
said,  from  the  weaknesses  which  'wrecked  the  forme 
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structure.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
work  of  construction  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Canadian  bridge  building  company.  The  Quebec  Bridge 
will  long  stand  as  the  most  outstanding  engineering  feat 
of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  continent.  Only  a  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  linking  up  remote  regions, 
would  have  had  the  daring  to  project  a  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec.  Yet  the  route  of  the  national 
highway  demanded  the  bridge  and  the  bridge  is  to  be 
built.  Including  the  cost  of  the  abutments,  piers,  etc., 
some  of  the  old  ap- 


The  Milling  Industry  Under  Reciprocity. 


I 


T  would  not  be  neighborly  to  favor  a  move  that 
would  be  destructive  of  Canada's  milling  interest, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  have  in  late  years,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
major  part  of  the  export  trade  in  flour  from  North 
America  will  be  permanently  lodged  with  Canada  and 
that  the  increase  in  her  milling  capacity  will  be  extensive. 
Already  inroads  are  being  made  by  Canadian  mills  on 

much  trade  in  the 


p  r  0  a  c  h  e  s  being 
available,  the 
structure  will  co^[ 
$12,000,000.  Its  Com- 
pletion will  supply 
the  last  link  in  an 
all  Canadian  trans- 
continenltal  raihvav. 


His  Opening 


An  Imperial  Council 
of  Commerce. 

APEOPO'SAL 
has  been 
made  for  tlie  organi- 
zation of  a  British 
Imperial  Council  of 
Commerce,  consist- 
ing of  representatives 
of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  tho 
Empire.  The  object 
is  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral bureau  in  Lon- 
don for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of 
all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial information  in 
reference  to  the  var- 
ious colonies.  It  is 
felt  by  the  origina- 
tors of  the  scheme, 
among  whom  Sir  Al- 
bert Spicer,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  last  Con- 
gress of  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  is  prominent,  that  there  is  need 
for  such  a  central  organization  to  Avhich  business  men 
or  bodies  could  write  for  information  on  any  question. 
New  tariff  proposals,  customs  decisions,  commerv;.al  legis- 
lation, and  such  subjects  would  be  reported  on  by  the 
representatives  of  each  state  and  the  data  would  be  either 
published  and  distributed  periodically  or  kept  on  tile  for 
the  information  of  enquirers.  The  proposal  is  being 
fathered  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


There's  Nothing  like  Canada  fruit 


Western  Hemisphere 
that  has  heretofore 
b  e;  e  n  con  sidered 
vouchsafed  to  mills 
ofthe  United  States." 

This  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the 
North-Western  Mil- 
ler^ published  in 
Minneapolis,  written 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  Davis, 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Eelations, 
Washington.  It  is 
printed  in  corrobora- 
tion of  an  opinion 
which  that  paper 
sets  forth  in  an  ex- 
tended article,  that 
United  States  mill- 
ers will  profit  greatly 
as  a  result  of  reci- 
procity. The  paper 
reiterates  a  state- 
ment, which  it  has 
made  many  times 
before,  that  the 
United  States  for  its 
own  sake  should  ad- 
mit Canadian  wheat 
free  of  duty.  Why, 
then,  should  Canada 
have  paid  for  a  privi- 
lege which  the  great- 
est authority  in  the 
United  States  says 
should  have  come 
before  this,  and  which  it  indicates  would  have  been 
granted  in  the  near  future,  as  a  matter  of  home  necessity? 


Open  Lal&or  Bureau. 


o 


N  April  third,  the  Quebec  Government's  free  labor 
bureau  opened  in  Montreal,  and  judging  by  the 
applications  received  from  employers  and  those  seeking 
employment  it  should  meet  with  a  large  measure  of  sue- 
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cess.  There  are  no  fees,  either  direct  or  indirect  for  any 
service  given  by  the  bureau.  Separate  departments  are 
provided  for  men  and  for  women.  The  applicant  states 
to  an  official  what  trade  or  class  of  work  he  is  accustomed 
to.  If  there  is  a  demand  from  any  employer  for  such  a 
workman,  he  is  given  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  firm 
requiring  help,  written  on  it.  If,  however,  there  is  no  call 
for  his  services  he  is  given  a  form  to  fill  out,  and  this 
information  thus  given  is  kept  on  cards  for  reference. 
By  the  card  index  system,  men  desiring  employment 
along  similar  lines  are  grouped  together.  When  an  em- 
ployer fills  a  position  for  which  he  has  applied  to  tlie 
Burea,u  for  assistance,  he  is  asked  to  notify  tlie  office 
at  .  once.  Applicants  are  also  required  to  I'eport  to  the 
office  as  soon  as  they  secure  employment.  In  a  large  city 
where  employment  is  always  changing,  and  wliere  there 
is  frequently  loose  labor  seeking  a  demand,  a  clearinghouse 
is  essential.    The  bureau,  which  ha,s  been  opened  by  the 

tl  Provincial  Government,  and  Avhich  for  that  reason  will 
no  doubt  be  conducted  on  straight  and  bn  sin  ess-like  lines, 

J  offers  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  solntion  of  tlie 
unemployed  problem.  It  Avill  be  watched  by  ol:her  cities 
and  provinces  in  Canada. 


The  Packing  Industry  Under  Eeciprocity. 

MUCH  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  effect 
of  reciiDrocity  on  our  packing  industry.  It  has 
been  shown  that  during  recent  years  the  average  price  of 
hogs  has  been  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  access  to  the  United  States  market  is 
of  no  value  to  Canadian  farmers,  except  at  the  odd  times 
when  the  scale  turns  the  other  way.  When,  however, 
through  market  manipulation,  or  other  causes,  the  price 
of  hogs  for  a  week  or  two  is  higher  in  Chicago  or  Buffalo 
than  in  Ingersoll  or  Toronto,  the  United  States  buyers 
will  descend  on  the  Canadian  market  and  carry  off  the 
supply.  Farmers  may  see  some  advantage  to  themselves 
in  this  temporary  increase  in  prices,  but  a  closer  consider- 
ation will  show  that  this  is  a  short-sighted  and  fallacious 
view  of  the  matter.  The  only  reason  for  average  higher 
prices  in  Canada  is  the  Canadian  packing  plants.  The 
continuance  of  better  prices  here  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  plants.  Therefore,  it  will  be  poor  policy 
for  the  farmer  to  grasp  at  ia  small  extra  profit  during  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  if  by  doing  so  he  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  local  packing  houses  to  continue  in  business;  for 
then  he  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  lower  prices  that 
obtain  in  the  United  States  during  the  many  weeks  which 
remain.  The  farmer  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 
Unless  the  Canadian  packers  can  get  a  steady  supply  of 
hogs  they  cannot  operate.  The  farmers  cannot  supply 
them  for  a  few  months,  and  then  swing  off  and  ship  to 
Buffalo  for  two  or  three  weeks.  No  busmess  could  be 
conducted  under  such  conditions.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to 
the  farmer  to  say  which  he  prefers;  a  Canadian  market. 


which  averages  considerably  above  the  United  States  mar- 
ket for  the  whole  year,  or  the  United  States  market  which 
at  odd  times  is  higher,  but  on  the  average  is  lower.  There 
is  little  doubt  as  to  which  alternative  will  be  chosen.  The 
reciprocity  agreement  as  it  affects  the  live  stock  industry 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 


Why  He  Approves. 

G3VEEN0E  FOSS,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  in  Bosto 
recently  on  the  value  of  reciprocity  to  that  city 
He  said  in  part : 

"Our  great  terminal,  Boston  Harbor,  will  be 
improved  with  new  docks  and  piers  adequate  to 
this  increased  business. 

"Our  present  railroads  Avill  increase  their  facili- 
ties and  extend  their  lines  to  handle  the  increased 
business,  and  the  great  transcontinental  lines  of 
Canada  will  come  to  the  port  of  Boston,  which  is 
the  natural  ^oort  for  Eastern  Canada,  as  well  as 
New  England. 

"Eeciprocity  will  command  a  greater  Boston,  for 
our  increased  industries  and  commercial  industries 
will  compel  it.  Eeal  estate  values  will  increase 
materially  owing  to  this  increased  business  develop- 
ment, and  increased  population  will  follow. 
\.  "New  factories  in  all  lines  will  be  established 
here,  for  with  these  conditions  our  capital  will  no 
longer  seek  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  those  factories  which  it  is  now  forced  to  build 

,   in  Canada  by  unnatural  tariff  conditions." 

I 

Governor  Foss,  has  been  the  chief  driving  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  reciprocity.  He  has  lamented 
publicly  the  diversion  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
Canadian  industries,  which  is  represented  by  the  invest- 
ment in  branches  of  United  States  factories  in  this 
country.  The  desire  for  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  across  the  line  had  its  basis  in 
the  hope  of  buying  our  raw  materials,  converting  them 
into  finished  products  and  selling  them  back  to  us  in  that 
form.    Such  is  not  our  ambition. 


Tlie  Peat  Industry. 

ETWEEN  the  rich  and  valuable  coal  areas  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Alberta,  Canada  possesses  a  fuel  supply 
of  great,  though  hitherto  unappreciated,  value.  No  ade- 
quate estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  extent  of  our 
peat  bogs,  although  a  cursory  survey  has  revealed  37,000 
square  miles,  or  2'6, 680,000  acres  of  peat  country.  The 
importance  of  this  will  not  be  grasped,  if  attention  is 
not  given  to  its  real  meaning.  It  is  estimated  that  28 
acres  of  peat,  9  feet  deep,  will  yield  50,000  tons  of  fuel. 
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3,600  lbs.  of  this  fuel  has  the  calorific  value  of  a  ton  of 
anthracite  coal.  At  the  current  price  of  anthracite  coal, 
therefore,  the  value  of  the  product  of  28  acres  of  peat 
would  be  $162,500.  All  bogs  do  not  show  a  clear  depth 
of  nine  feet,  but  from  the  figures  given,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  immense  value  of  this  fuel.  The  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  send  $20,000,000  annually  to  the  United 
States  for  coal.  A  proper  development  of  our  peat  areas 
would  save  to  the  country  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
money.  The  Department  of  Mines  at  Ottawa  have  made 
practical     e  x  p  e  r  i- 


two  articles,  being  as  they  are,  the  first  adequate  consider- 
ation of  this  report  which  have  appeared  in  Canada,  will 
he  of  interest  and  profit.  Two  or  three  points  are  of 
such  live  interest  that  we  would  call  especial  attention  to 
them.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of 
Mutual  Companies  into  the  field  the  report  says: 

"It  seems  highly  desirable  that  as  many  solvent,  well- 
organized  and  well-conducted  companies  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  State  as  desire  to  do  business  here.  The 
more  responsible  companies  there  are  to  do  such  business 

the   better   will  the 


ments  on  a  three 
hundred  acre  bog 
which  was  purchased 
for  the  purposel  A 
plant  with  a  cETfTfrcity 
of  30  tons  a  cL'ay, 
working  over  a  per- 
iod of  140  days,  pro- 
duced fuel  at  a  co?t 
of  $1.40  on  the  field. 
With  a  larger  plant 
and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  mechani- 
cal excavators  it  is 
believed  that  this 
cost  could  be  maj 
ially  reduced. 
estebli^^"'tuent 
Canadian  Peat  So- 
ciety, M'hich  has  just 
be  e  n  accomplished, 
to  stu.Iy  the  problem 
in  its  local  phases, 
should  do  much  to 
arouse  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  this 
natural  resource! 


His  Tariff  Grist 


irce?^ 


Jack  Canuck  ; 


Keport  on  Fire 
Insurance. 

ATTEOTION  is 
called  to  an 
article    in  another 
column  of  this  issue 
of  Industrial  Can- 
A  D  A^     in  which 
Mr.  E.  P.  Heaton  continues  bis  review  of  the  report  of  the 
Merritt  Committee  on  the  fire  insurance  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  New  York  State.    In  his  previous  article  in  the 
April  issue,  Mr.  Heaton  made  the  statement  that  in  in- 
surance, what  New  York  thinks  to-day,  the  rest  of  the 
continent  thinks  to-morrow.    Therefore,  the  findings  of 
this  committee  are  immensely  interesting,  as  fore-shadow- 
ing what  is  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  other  governments 
on  this  very  important  question.    A  close  study  of  these 


'  I  hate  to  see  foreigners  do  my  mining,  but  that's  what  they  put 
the  gate  here  for.  " 


fire  loss  be  distrib- 
uted and  the  more 
equitable  will  rates 
become."' 

And  again  on  the 
subject  of  fire  pro- 
t  e  e  t  i  0  n  it  takes 
strong  ground : 

"Your  Committee 
believes  that  at  the 
root  of  the  whole 
question  of  fire  in- 
surance is  the  consid- 
eration of  fire  pre- 
vention and  that  all 
meanspossible  should 
be  taken  by  the 
State  to  prevenFfire 
waste.  Therefore,  it 
recommends  the  en- 
actment of  a  State 
Fire  Marshal  Law  to 
the  end  that  better 
conditions  may  pre- 
vail.'^ 

Needless  to  say, 
considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  question 
of  Eating  Associa- 
tions, combinations 
of  under#i"iters,  etc. 
Mr.  Heaton,  in  his 
review  explains  clear- 
ly and  adequately  the 
stand  of  tlie  commit- 
tee, as  represented 
both  by  a  majority 


and  a  minority  report,  on  this  point. 


Lessons  from  a  Fire. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  we  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  special  commissioner,  who  investigated  the 
disastrous  New  York  factory  fire  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  the  report  is  worthy 
of  earnest  consideration. 
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WHAT  A  CATALOGUE  SHOULD  REPRESENT 

By  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Scheibe,  of  Brigden's  Limited 

What  Constitutes  a  Good  Catalogue?  A  Representative  of  the  House  That  Issues 
it,  it  Should  be  up  to  the  Standard  of  its  Goods  and  Business.  Simplicity  and 
Clearness  Essential.    Some  Suggestions  on  Preparation. 


YOUR  Catalogues  go  to  your  customers  as  your  personal 
salesmen,  or  at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  them.  As 
you  wouldn't  tolerate  a  "  dead  one "  on  your  sales 
statt",  it  follows  that  you  must  have  a  "  live  "  catalogue. 

It  must  be  as  well-dressed,  as  good  a  talker,  as  impressive 
as  the  best  man  on  your  staff. 


R.  G.  McLean,  Toronto,  Primed  These  Catalogues. 

It  must  be  right  up  to  the  standard  of  your  business  and 
your  goods,  or  it  will  fail  to  represent  you  properly. 

It  must  lie  on  the  desk  with  those  of  your  competitors, 
and  by  its  appearance  command  the  top  place. 

You  can't  expect  a  "  cheap "  catalogue  to  do  any  better 
work  than  a  "  cheap  "  salesman. 

Therefore  you  must  make  it  GOOD. 

Not  extravagant,  not  too  elaborate,  but  GOOD  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Good  enough  to  be  read. 

Good  enough  to  be  remembered. 

Good  enough  to  command  respect. 

Good  enough  to  get  the  business  in  competition  with  cata- 
logues that  are  "  fairly  good." 

Now  GOOD  catalogues  are  not  the  result  of  haphazard 
methods.  Bach  stage  of  production — photographing,  designing, 
engraving  and  printing: — has  a  definite  relation  to  the  others, 
and  cannot  be  considered  independently  if  the  finished  job 
is  to  harmonize  with  your  original  plan.  Therefore,  before 
placing  any  of  the  mechanical  work  of  production  in  hand, 
do  a  little  deep  thinking  concerning  the  general  layout  of 
your  catalogue.  Consider  the  character  of  your  product, 
the  amount  of  your  appropriation,  the  location  and  type  of 
people  you  wish  to  reach,  before  you  decide  whether  your 
catalogue  shall  be  simply  a  price  list  or  a  work  of  Art. 

Seek  Siraiilicity. 

Just  here  let  me  state  that  simplicity  is  usually  the  key- 
note of  a  successful  catalogue,  whether  it  be  plain  or  artistic. 


Art  is  probably  one  of  the  most  abused  terms  in  the  printing 
vocabulary,  and  some  of  the  poorest  producers  are  the  over 
printed,  over  decorated,  color  splashed  booklets  of  the  so- 
called  "  Artistic  Printer."  Art  for  its  own  sake  has  no  place 
in  catalogue  making.  Art  for  your  business'  sake  is  what 
you  want.  Commercial  printing  is  99  per  cent,  utilitarian, 
and  the  artistic  element  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  helps 
express  the  motif  of  your  theme.  Please  understand  that 
this  is  not  an  argument  for  cheap  material  or  severe  mechani- 
cal scheme,  but  for  the  use  of  brains  in  the  application  of 
the  art  principles  underlying  good  typography,  decoration, 
color,  proportion,  harmony,  balance  and  tone.  Catalogues  that 
are  really  artistic  (and  you  will  find  that  (this  involves  sim- 
plicity) are  usually  the  best  BUSINESS  GETTERS,  without 
which  quality  no  catalogue  has  any  excuse  for  existence. 

A  successful  catalogue  should  be  so  presented  as  to  carry 
conviction  of  the  owner's  solidity,  integrity  and  progressive- 
ness.  It  should  sell  goods,  promote  enterprise,  win  prestige, 
reputation,  and  good  will.  It  should  command  confidence  in 
your  product,  bring  half-formed  plans  to  a  head,  create  new 
wants,  and  compel  quick  and  favorable  action.  Such  a  catalogue 
need  not  apologize  if  its  decorative  treatment  be  not  its  most 
striking  feature. 

Preparation  of  Copy. 

All  the  purposes,  items,  details  and  features  should  be 
carefully  thought  over  and  laid  out  before  doing  any  of  the 
actual  assembling,  and  before  attempting  the  mechanical  part 


A  Group  of  Catalogues  by  Brigdens  Limited,  Toronto. 

of  the  work.  Data  for  a  catalogue  should  comprise,  besides 
the  argument  and  description  of  products,  the  policy  of  the 
concern,  its  business  methods,  reputation,  financial  standing, 
facilities  for  filling  orders,  and  views  of  plant,  offices  or 
personnel  for  conveying  an  impression  of  capacity,  prestige, 
and  stability.     Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
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amount  of  space  allowable  for  any  section  of  the  matter 
covered. 

Do  not  give  the  copy  to  the  engraver  or  printer  in  an 
imperfect  condition,  with  the  idea  of  shaping  it  up  when  the 


A  Fur  Catalogue  by  Btigdens  Limited,  Toronto. 

proofs  come  to  hand.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  potent  source 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  making  of  the  average  catalogue,  and 
causes  untold  annoyance,  expense  and  differences  of  opinion 

'■  to  both  the  buyer  and  the  maker,  which  might  be  avoided  if 

!  the  copy  is  properly  edited  before  placing. 

'  The  text  should  be  written  by  a  capable  man,  one  who  is 
not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  goods,  but  who  can  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  possible  customer  he  wishes 
to  impress.  Most  manufacturers  are  too  wrapped  up  in  their 
goods  to  get  this  point  of  view,  and  a  good  way  to  get 
around  it  is  to  have  the  selling  staff  hand  in  their  ideas  of 
selling  talk,  however  crude  they  may  look  on  paper,  and  then 
I  '  whip  them  into  shape  through  a  writer  competent  to  express 
tilings  nicely.  He  should  be  able  to  present  a  continuity  of 
thought  and  sequence  of  ideas  leading  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  matter,  and  condense  all  the  case 
3  0U  have  into  as  brief  space  as  consistent  with  smooth,  attrac- 
tive reading. 

What  to  Ilhistiate. 

Next  consider  the  illustrations.  Select  the  articles  to  be 
shown,  and  determine  the  most  effective  views,  entire,  sec- 
tional, perspective,  exterior,  or  phantom.  Settle  on  the  style 
of  treatment  whether  to  show  by  drawings  or  retouched 
photographs,  and  how  best  to  present  them  to  the  customer 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  The  kind  of  engraving  depends  on 
the  subject,  the  stock  to  be  used,  size  of  edition,  whether  to 
electrotype,  and  the  amount  of  wear  the  cuts  will  be  given. 
If  drawings  are  made,  they  should  be  done  by  an  artist  es- 
pecially fitted  for  your  particular  class  of  work,  as  most 
engraving  houses  of  repute  have  skilled  men  in  various  lines, 
and  seldom  can  any  one  artist  do  equal  justice  to  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  If  rough,  or  very  cheap  paper  is  to  be  used,  line 
drawings  and  zinc  etchings  must  be  made,  while  for  coated 

I  stock,  wash  drawings  and  half-tone  plates. 

j  If  your  goods  are  to  be  photographed  it  should  be  done 
by  one  experienced  in  handling  commercial  work,  or  the 
expense  of  putting  his  prints  into  shape  by  a  retouching 

I  artist  will  run  the  cost  unduly  high.    Good  photos  are  the 

\  basis  of  good  cuts,  and  even  the  best  usually  need  art  work 
to  rank  with  first  class  illustrations.    In  making  half-tones 


for  use  on  coated  stock,  the  150-line  screen  is  the  most 
practical,  finer  screens  being  hard  to  print,  and  coarser  losing 
detail.  Never  use  finer  than  133-line  for  calendered  stock, 
nor  vignetted  half-tones  unless  paper,  ink,  and  presswork  are 
to  be  A 1. 

Now  you  must  decide  as  to  the  profusion  or  scarcity  of 
illustrations,  their  location  and  size,  the  decorative  features, 
such  as  marginal  sketches,  symbolical  drawings,  borders,  con- 
ventional ornaments,  tint  effects,  embellishments  of  one  sort 
or  another,  remembering  that  whatever  is  used  must  help  the 
main  thought.  Don't  let  a  too  elaborate,  decorative  scheme 
detract  from  the  real  story  and  purpose,  which  is  to  present 
your  goods  in  as  attractive  style  as  possible.  Remember  that 
the  setting  is  only  incidental  to  the  jewel,  though  it  must  be 
in  good  taste. 

Size  of  Catalogue. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  the  book  depend  on  its  purpose, 
whether  for  desk  or  pocket  use,  the  class  of  customer,  the  style 
and  treatment  of  illustrations,  the  amount  and  placing  of  text. 
For  small  runs  it  is  best  to  accommodate  yourself  to  the 
stock  sizes  of  paper  on  the  market,  and  for  this  the  usual  sizes 
are  4%  x  6,  6  x  9,  7  x  10  and  9  x  12.  For  larger  runs  this  need 
not  be  taken  Into  consideration,  as  special  stock  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  cost.  Have  the  number  of  pages  conform 
to  even  forms,  usually  16  on  a  medium  size,  32  on  the  small, 
and  8  on  the  large.  Staaller  forms  are  more  expensive  to 
run,  an  8  page  usually  costing  about  70  per  cent,  of  a  IG  page. 

The  matter  of  typography  is  one  requiring  careful  con- 
sideration, and  I  might  add,  experience  and  judgment.  The 
face,  style,  spacing,  measure,  and  margins  for  the  body  as  well 
as  the  display  matter  are  important  items.  Simple,  dignified 
composition,  avoiding  over  display  and  undue  emphasis,  are 
the  essentials  of  an  artistic  page.  Do  not  cultivate  eccentricity 
in  the  effort  to  be  original,  nor  use  a  variety  of  faces  through- 
out the  book.  Use  the  same  face  in  different  sizes  for  harmony 
and  balance,  and  allow  good  proportions  of  margins  and  white 
space.  About  50  per  cent,  margins  throws  your  cuts  and  text 
into  pleasing  relief,  and  where  condensed  matter  is  not  im- 
perative, it  greatly  enhances  the  appearance  of  the  page.  Eight 
or  ten  point  type  (ten  as  a  rule)  is  most  suitable  for  body 
matter  for  ordinary  sizes,  while  eleven  or  even  twelve  gives 
a  better  effect  on  a  large  page. 


Two  Catalogues  from  the  Press  of  The  Brown-Searle 
Printing  Company,  Toronto. 

Paper  must  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  character  of 
your  illustrations  and  type,  and  the  handling  the  book  will 
receive,  also  the  durability,  tone,  finish,  texture,  strength, 
weight,  etc.,  of  the  stock.  Of  course  for  fine  half-tones  a  good 
quality  of  coated  stock  is  essential  as  second  grade  paper  gives 
a  flat  effect,  the  solids  looking  grayish  and  the  highlights 
dirty,  instead  of  rich  blacks  and  sharp,  contrasty  lights.  For 
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type  only,  or  line  cuts,  the  rougher,  softer  stocks  give  the  best 
results.  For  close  register  color  work  the  paper  must  be 
properly  seasoned,  or  the  shrinkage  in  process  will  throw  out 
the  register  and  make  a  poor  job. 

Design  for  Cover. 

The  cover  design  and  binding  should  be  treated  jointly. 
The  selection  of  material,  paper,  cloth,  or  leather,  in  all  their 
multitude  of  shades,  qualities  and  weights,  must  rest  largely 


These  Catalogues  came  from  the  Southam  Press,  Limited. 

on  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  book  and  character  of  goods 
advertised.  Also  on  the  nature  of  the  design,  which  may  be 
for  printing- in  colors,  embossing,  or  stamped  in  gold  or  silver 
leaf.  The  design  itself  should  be  carefully  thought  out,  and 
should  be  symbolical  of  the  goods  or  the  firm  producing  the 
goods.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  plain  or  decorative  end 
leaves,  which  when  treated  in  a  style  in  harmony  with  the 
cover  or  body  of  the  book  add  greatly  to  its  finish. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  when  once  you  start  your 
catalogue  proceed  steadily  until  it  is  finished,  for  every  delay 
means  opportunity  for  changes  and  alterations,  involving  ex- 
pense and  often  a  catalogue  so  late  in  delivery  as  to  fall  short 
of  its  purpose. 

After  the  engraver  has  done  his  best,  and  submitted  proofs 
to  your  satisfaction,  the  finished  result  of  a  piece  of  printed 
matter  depends  on  the  press  work.  Quality  and  workmanship 
cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  set  of  specifications  for  work  yet  to 
be  done  by  either  Artist,  Engraver,  or  Printer,  which  accounts 
for  the  wide  variety  of  prices  obtainable  on  the  same  proposi- 
tion. The  absence  of  definite  standards  leaves  the  customer 
somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  producer  of  his  catalogue,  and 


A  Catalogue  from  Atwell  Fleming's,  Toronto. 

1  can  only  suggest  that  in  order  to  protect  yourself  on  this 
point  you  should  select  a  firm  with  a  reputation  to  sustain, 
take  the  principals  into  your  confidence,  and  work  together 
to  produce  the  best  possible  result  for  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  afford  to  spend  on  the  catalogue.  In  this  way  yon 
will  nine  times  out  of  ten  get  more  real  value  for  your  ex- 


penditure than  by  dividing  up  your  contracts  and  placing  each 
portion  of  your  work  where  the  low  dollar  is  the  chief  argu- 
ment. For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  men  in  these 
allied  industries  whose  pleasure  and  pride  in  their  work  is 
not  confined  to  the  dividend  account.  If  allowed  a  reasonable 
amount  of  lee  way,  they  will  give  you  of  their  best,  and  at  a 
price  commensurate  with  the  service  rendered. 

Finally,  let  me  quote  in  better  phrases  than  1  can  command, 
some  one's  all-embracing  statement  that  "A  booklet  should  be 
so  perfect  a  vehicle  for  the  entry  of  an  author's  motive  into 
the  reader's  mind  as  to  obliterate  itself,  as  it  were,  and  )eav(- 
with  the  reader  no  sense  of  the  book  but  a  clear  impression 
of  its  motive." 

That's  my  idea  of  a  good  Catalogue. 


MOTOR  CARS  AND  BICYCLES  IN  BRAZIL. 

From  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
imported  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Birazil,  during  the  three  years 
1907,  1908  and  1909  from  different  countries  it  is  seen  that 
French  makers  have  so  far  been  most  successful  in  this 
market : 

1907.        1908.  1909. 

France    230  139  149 

Germany    28  20  3'6 

United  States    54  43  30 

United  Kingdom    22  3.6  28 

Italy    20  51  45 

Other  countries   12  8  24 


3i66 


.297 


307 


In  December  last  548  motor  vehicles  were  counted  in  use 
in  the  city,  of  which  211  belonged  to  private  persons,  2i64  were 
public  vehicles,  and  73  were  cars  for  trade  purposes.  The 
developanent  of  this  trade  is  favored  by  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  population,  by  the  making  of  roads  as  well  as  by  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  town.  Moreover  the  paving 
of  the  streets  is  now  constantly  being  improved,  and  the  new 
roads  are  of  macadam  or  asphalt.  The  large  shops  all  employ 
motor  vans  which  it  may  be  remarked  are  generally  in  charge 
of  ill-qualified  drivers  who  are  the  cause  of  expensive  damages 
to  the  machinery.  The  wealthy  residemts  have  adopted  the 
motor  car  and  usually  prefer  closed  cars,  the  limousine  in 
particular.  Prominent  commiercial  men  and  the  principal 
doctors  also  use  motor  cars,  which  they  'either  own  themselves 
or  hire  by  the  month.  Fairly  high  prices  are  paid;  the  car- 
riages ordinarily  seen  have  cost  £800  to  £1,200.  As  regards 
very  cheap  cars,  not  of  recent  design,  these  can  be  sold  for 
purposes  of  hire  on  condition,  however,  that  they  are  guar- 
anteed and  delivered  with  extra  parts.  When  there  is  no 
repair  shop  on  the  spot  the  smallest  repair  becomes  an  expen- 
sive matter.  Private  customers  usually  buy  for  cash,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  according  to  the  means  of  the  purchaser 
only  a  portion  of  the  amount  is  asked  at  the  time  of  the 
order  and  the  remainder  on  delivery.  The  bicycle  is  very 
popular  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  up 
again  after  an  interval  on  account  of  the  development  and 
improvement  of  rideable  roads,  as  is  the  case  with  the  motor 
car.  The  opening  offered  for  bicycles  is  also  more  important 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  firms  who  effect  sales  by  means 
of  a  lottery  system  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  also  by  the 
number  of  dealers  who  lend  out  machines  for  hire  by  the 
hour  This  means  of  locomotion  has  also  become  widely 
extended  in  the  commercial  world  where  it  is  utilized  for  the 
delivery  of  messages  and  by  tradespeople  for  the  carriage  of 
small  parceas  of  goods.  The  motor  bicycle  offers  a  less  im- 
portant opening  for  trade.— (Londow  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal. ) 
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STATE  OBSTACLES  POSSIBLE 


Reciprocal  arrangements  with  the  United  States  may 
be  nullified  by  State  laws 


IN  dealing  with  tlie  pulp-wood  and  paper  schedules  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  now  before  Parliament  the  nego- 
tiators encountered  an  obstacle  in  the  existence,  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  of  laws  standing  in  the  way  of  the  freedom 
of  the  trade  sought  to  be  established.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  export  of  pulp-wood  were  of  course  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  depending  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
bulk  of  the  pulp-wood  in  Canada  happens  to  be  upon  the  Crown 
lands  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  governments.  But 
the  incident  suggests  the  possibility  of  other  difficulties 
through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  individual  provinces  of 
Canada.  It  also  suggests  the  possibility  that  corresponding 
action  to  the  prejudice  of  Canadian  trade  might  be  taken  by 
individual  states  of  the  Union. 

State  Obstacles  Possible. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  under  a  federal 
form  of  government  where  the  legislative  sovereignty  is 
divided  between  a  central  or  federal  government  and  local, 
provincial  or  state  governments.  In  both  countries  the  central 
government  is  paramount  in  certain  matters  but  helpless  in 
others.  In  the  discussion  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  very 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  feature  which  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  complication  in  the  international  relationships 
of  countries  under  a  federal  form  of  government,  and  has 
proved  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  gives  ample  ground  for  the  appre- 
hension of  such  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  projected 
arrangement,  not  so  much  because  of  laws  at  present  existing 
but  because  of  the  powers  of  the  states  to  enact  such  laws  as 
the  expediency  of  local  politics  may  from  time  to  time  dictate. 
And  owing  to  differences  in  the  constitutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries the  probability  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  states  is 
greater  than  that  of  action  by  the  provincial  governments. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  apportion- 
ment of  legislative  powers  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  is  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian constitution  under  the  British  North  America  Act.  The 
latter  instrument  enumerates  in  detail  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  as  well  as  those  of  the  central  or  federal 
governments;  and  such  powers  as  are  not  specifically  assigned 
are  by  a  general  clause  committed  to  the  central  government. 
This  feature  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  is  usually  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  "  residuum  of  power  "  is  in  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  selects  from  amongst  the  powers  which  the 
states  would  have  as  independent  nations  a  certain  num'ber 
of  specific  powers,  which  are  collected  and  committed  to  the 
federal  government.  The  enumeration  of  these  powers  in  the 
constitution  is  reinforced  by  prohibition  upon  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers.  But  apart  from  the  items  of  power  specifically 
delegated  to  the  central  government  and  those  prohibited  to 
the  States,  the  balance  or  residuum  of  powers  remains  in  the 
individual  states. 

There  is  also  a  further  important  difference.  Except  in  a 
small  num.ber  of  comparatively  unimportant  matters  the 
powers  of  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and  the  absence  of  the  legislation  on  the  part  of  one 
will  not  justify  legislation  by  the  other.  In  other  words  there 
is  no  overlapping  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  United  States  a  dif- 
ferent rule  prevails  and  many  powers  exist  concurrently  in  the 
states  and  in  the  federal  governments.    Where  there  are  both 


state  and  federal  enactments  upon  such  a  subject  of  concurrent 
power  that  of  the  federal  government  of  course  prevails;  but 
in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation  the  state  laws  are  in  full 
force. 

States  May  Impede  Trade. 

One  feature  of  the  reciprocity  arrangement  which  demands 
cai-eful  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  legislation  of  the 
federal  government  is  of  a  negative  character.  The  duties 
upon  certain  articles  of  commerce  are  removed,  but  nothing 
is  done  by  way  of  stamping  commerce  in  these  articles  with 
the  approval  of  the  federal  government  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shut  out  state  regulation.  The  federal  government  not  having 
legislated,  the  states  remain  competent  to  enact  a  variety  of 
laws  by  which  restriction  or  virtual  prohibition  might  still 
be  'possible  if  sufficient  ingenuity  were  exercised  in  framing 
them. 

Although  under  the  Constitution  the  federal  government  is 
invested  with  jurisdiction  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,"  and  although  this  is  reinforced  by  prohibition  upon 
the  state  that  "no  state  shall  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  upon  imports  or  exports  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws  .  .  .  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  the  Congress,"  and  that  "  no  state  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duties  or  tonnage"; 
yet  the  states  have,  under  what  is  called  the  "  police  "  power, 
a  large  field  of  jurisdiction,  within  which  it  is  quite  competent 
for  them  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  traffic  in 
commodities  which,  for  any  reason,  it  is  found  expedient  to 
discourage. 

Of  the  diflferent  forms  in  which  such  legislation  might  be 
brought  in,  the  one  that  most  readily  suggests  itself  is  that 
of  regulations  ostensibly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
Such  legislation  is  of  course  entirely  within  the  competence  of 
the  state  legislatures  unless  it  comes  in  conflict  with  positive 
federal  legislation.  In  one  of  the  series  of  "  oleomargarine 
cases  "  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was 
held  that  the  question  whether  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  that  product  or  whether  it  was  preferable  to  forbid  it 
entirely  was  a  question  of  fact  and  of  public  policy  which  was 
essentially  within  the  province  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
determine.  But  the  powers  of  the  states  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  laws  relating  to  health,  such  as  pure  food  and  quaran- 
tine laws.  They  include  a  wide  range  of  supervision  over  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  general  convenience  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  cases  where  state 
legislation  which  interfered  with  trade  and  commerce  has  been 
held  invalid  as  trenching  upon  federal  jurisdiction,  tout  many 
of  these  enactments  have  been  so  crudely  framed  as  to  invite 
the  disapproval  of  the  courts.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  state  legislation  seriously  affecting 
commerce  has  been  held  valid.  Most  of  these  cases  have  turned 
upon  the  scope  of  the  "  police  "  power. 

What  Does  Police  Power  Include? 

What  is  this  police  power  of  the  states?  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Chief- Justice  Shaw  in  one  case  as  "  the  power  vested  in  the 
Legislature  by  constitution  to  make,  retain,  and  establish  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  statutes  and 
ordinances,  either  with  penalties  or  without,  not  repugnant  to 
the  constitution,  as  they  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same."  This 
is  a  very  wide  definition,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
very  few  subjects  of  governmental  activity  which  would  not 
in  some  aspect  fall  under  the  head  of  police  power;  but  under 
the  United  States  Constitution  the  term  appears  to  denote 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  residuary  powers  of  the  states 
after  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  have  been  sub- 
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tracted  from  them.  Of  this  "police  pow-er  "  an  eminent  writer 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  says:  "In  the 
American  constitutional  system  the  power  to  establish  the 
ordinary  regulations  of  police  has  been  left  with  the  individual 
states,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  exercised  under  legislation  of  Congress. 
Neither  can  the  official  government,  nor  any  of  its  depart- 
ments or  offices,  assume  any  supervision  of  the  police  regula- 
tions of  the  states.  All  that  the  federal  authority  can  do  is 
to  see  that  the  states  do  not,  under  cover  of  this  power,  invade 
the  field  of  national  sovereignty,  nor  impede  the  exercise  of  any 
autbo^Hv  '-hich  the  constitution  has  conveyed  to  the  nation 
or  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution." 

State  Enactments  Cannot  Be  Overruled. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  disallowance  of  state 
enactments  by  the  federal  government.  Under  the  Canadian 
Constitution  if  provincial  legislation  is  considered  inimical  to 
federal  interests  it  may  be  disallowed,  though  it  may  be  quite 
within  the  competence  of  the  provincial  legislature.  No  such 
power  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  state  and  the  federal 
governments  are  independent  of  each  other  and  the  federal 
government  has  no  control  whatever  over  any  legislation 
which  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  states.  Where 
a  state  legislature  passes  a  statute  which  is  beyond  its  powers 
the  only  remedy  is  in  the  courts,  and  it  may  require  many 
years  and  much  litigation  to  determine  that  such  a  statute  is 
ultra  vires  of  the  state. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  from  state  legis- 
lation might  of  course  have  been  obviated  if  the  agreement  had 
been  cast  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  instead  of  the  informal 
understanding  that  concurrent  legislation  would  be  obtained. 
The  individual  states  are  not  only  prohibited  from  entering 
into  treaties  or  agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  with 
each  other,  but  the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment become  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  But  in 
its  present  form  the  reciprocity  arrangement  will  leave  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  in  the  states  to  interpose  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  importations  from  Canada  which  the  federal 
government  will  be  powerless  to  remove. 


NEW  ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY 

Britain  Negotiates  Favorable    Treaty  with  Japan 
^jo^be  Effective  JulyJ7th,    Canada  has  Twp^ 
Years  in  Which  to  Signify  Adherence. 

A WHITE  Paper  has  been  issued  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  containing  the  text  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan, 
signed  at  London  on  the  3rd  April,  1911. 

The  Treaty,  which  will  come  into  effect  on  the  17th  July, 
next  (the  day  after  the  existing  Anglo- Japanese  Commercial 
Treaty  expires),  accords  to  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  in  the  territories  of  the  other  national 
treatment  in  respect  of  travel  and  residence;  the  carrying  on 
of  commerce,  trade  and  manufacture;  the  ownership,  hire  and 
occupation  of  hoiuses  and  other  necessary  premises;  the  leas- 
ing of  land;  the  disposal  of  property;  taxation;  access  to 
Courts  of  Justice;  warehousing  under  bond;  and  bounties  and 
drawbacks.  Much-favored-nation  treatment  is  accorded  in 
respect  of  the  pursuit  of  Industries,  callings,  professions  and 
educational  studies;  the  ownership  of  land;  and  the  treatment 
of  commercial  travellers.  There  is  reciprocal  exemption  from 
compulsory  military  service  or  contributions  in  lieu  thereof. 
As  regards  the  treatment  of  goods,  the  Treaty  provides  for 


reciprocal  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  respect  of  import 
and  export  duties  and  of  prohibitions  or  restrictions  upon  im- 
portation and  exportation;  fO'r  freedom  from  transit  dues; 
and  for  national  treatment  in  respect  of  internal  duties. 
Further,  Article  VIII.  provides  that:  — 
"  The  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  enumerated  in  Part  I.  of  the  Schedule  annexed  to 
this  Treaty,  shall  not,  on  importation  into  Japan,  be  subjected 
to  higher  Customs  duties  than  those  specified  in  the  Schedule. 

"  The  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Japan,  enu- 
merated in  Part  II.  of  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  Treaty, 
shall  be  free  of  duty  on  importation  into  tihe  United  Kingdom. 

"  Provided  that  if  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  this  Treaty  takes  effect  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  desires  to  make  a  modification  in  the 
Schedule  it  may  notify  its  desire  to  the  other  high  contracting 
party,  and  thereupon  negotiations  for  the  purpose  shall  be 
entered  into  forthwith.  If  the  negotiations  are  not  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  notification,  the  high  contracting  party  which  gave  the 
notification  may,  within  one  month,  give  six  months'  notice  to 
abrogate  the  present  Article,  and  om  the  expiration  of  such 
notice  the  present  Article  shall  cease  to  -have  effect,  without 
prejudice  to  the  other  stipulations  of  this  Treaty." 

National  treatment  is  reciprocally  accorded  in  respect  of 
shipping,  including  the  stationing,  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels,  and  shipping  dues  of  all  kinds.  The  coasting  trade 
of  both  countries  is  excepted  from  the  provisions  as  to  national 
treatment,  but  reciprocal  most-favoured-nation  treatment  is 
guaranteed;  the  vesseJls  of  the  higlh  contracting  parties  may 
proceed  from  one  port  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
or  embarking  the  whole  or  part  of  their  passengers  or  cargo 
from  or  to  an  ovei-sea  port,  and  it  is  further  provided  that  the 
conveyance  from  one  Japanese  or  British  port  to  another  of 
goods  and  passengers  on  through  bills  of  lading,  or  holding 
through  tickets  from  or  to  places  outside  the  coasting  trade 
limits  will  not  be  regarded  as  participation  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

Other  Articles  of  the  Treaty  relate  to  facilities  for  commer- 
cial travellers'  samples;  the  recognition  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  trade  associations  as  authorities  competent 
to  issue  such  certificates  as  may  be  required  for  commercial 
travellers;  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  limited  liability  com- 
panies registered  according  to  the  laws  of  either  party  to  sue 
in  the  Courts  of  the  other;  most-favoured-nation  facilities 
for  mail  steamers;  the  appointment  and  functions  of  Consular 
officers;  wrecks;  seamen  deserteTs;  and  procedure  as  to  the 
estates  of  subjects  of  one  parity  dying  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  without  leaving  a  local  representative. 

The  Treaty  is  to  be  in  force  until  the  16th  July,  1923.  Any 
British  Colony  or  depeu'dency  may  adhere  within  two  years 
of  its  ratification,  but  such  adherence  may  be  terminated  at 
any  time  by  either  party  on  giving  one  year's  notice. 
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"  A  Troian  gift  horse  should  always  have  its  mouth  looked  into."— Mark 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  NATION  ~" 

By  President  R.  A.  Falconer  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

The  University  Does  its  Work  for  the  Nation  by  Turning  Out  Men  who  can  Plan 
^  and  Lead.    The  Engineering  Departments  Create  a  New  Demand  for  Skilled 
Workmen,    The  Univershy  Sees  What  the  Country  Needs  and  Supplies  Instruction 
to  Equip  Men  for  New  Services. 


\ 


1r  is  a  very  trite  remark  tliat  during  the  nineteenth  century 
a  greater  external  change  has  passed  upon  the  life  of  the 
civilized  world  than  during  any  other  period  of  the  same 
length  in  the  world's  history.  Ideas,  methods  and  discoveries, 
many  of  them  by  no  means  new  or  recent,  suddenly  burst 
into  flower  and  fruit  under  the  ripening  atmosphere  of  the 
age.  Physical  science  grew  apace.  Applications  of  scientific 
results  to  industry  created  new  industries  or  I'evolutionized 
old  ones.  Inventions  and  discoveries  flowered  thick  and  fast. 
The  means  of  communication  also  have  been  transformed, 
and  new  parts  of  the  world  have  been  explored.  So  ramified 
has  been  the  land  with  railways,  so 
furrowed  the  ocean  with  steamships 
that  the  conception  of  distance  has 
been  modified  and  the  mystery  of  the 
world  has  in  part  vanished.  Distance 
in  Canada  to-day  does  not  mean  even 
what  it  does  in  Britain,  much  less 
what  it  meant  there  generations  ago. 
To  have  called  a  country  of  our  size 
with  a  scattered  population  of 
7,000,000,  a  nation,  would  have  been 
to  misuse  terms.  The  idea  would 
have  been  absurd. 

To  get  a  concrete  conception  of 
the  industrial  change  that  has  been 
produced  by  this  lacing  together  of 
distant  and  diversified  portions  of  the 
earth,  one  needs  only  walk  along  the 
quays  of  a  great  ocean  port  and 
watch — surely  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  sights — the  unloading  of 
steamships.  Raw  material  is  there 
in  abundance  and  variety  from  places 
whose  names  are  not  on  the  old  maps, 
for  they  were  not  known.  Manufac- 
tured goods  are  there  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  necessities  or  to  minister 
to  the  luxury  of  our  modern  cities. 
At    the    seaports     where     rail  and 

steamship  meet  and  transfer  their  freight,  we  realize  as 
nowhere  else  the  complication  and  variety  of  interchange  in 
modern  trade  and  commerce. 

Another  result  of  these  improved  means  of  communication 
and  of  the  industrial  changes  that  have  come,  is  the  shifting 
of  population.  Villages  have  become  towns;  towns  have  be- 
come cities;  cities  have  begun  to  rank  by  the  half-million 
inhabitants'  standard.  The  urban  population  in  most  civilized 
countries  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  some  countries 
one-half,  in  others  three-fourths,  are  now  to  be  found  in  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  true  that  Canada  is  an  exception  and  will 
probably  remain  so,  but  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  the 
proportion  was  greater  than  many  would  suppose,  there  being 
3,359,000  rural,  and  over  2,000,000  urban,  population. 


When  I  use  the  term  industrial  at  present  I  am  thinking 
not  of  agriculture,  but  of  manufactures.  And  these  manufac- 
tures are  usually  in  towns.  You  do  not  expect  me,  I  imagine, 
to  say  much  upon  the  function  of  the  University  in  agricultural 
education.  That  this  is  important  is  obvious.  The  industrial 
needs  of  3,350,000  of  our  people  must  be  considered.  In  the 
newer  provinces  these  needs  are  being  cared  for,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  on  a  generous  scale  by  their  new  universities.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  So  changed  are  the  social  conditions  of  the 
people,  so  changed  also  the  conception  .of  a  university's  func- 
tion, that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  organize  a  univer- 
sity in  a  new  province  of  Canada  or  in 
one  of  the  newer  states  oi  the  Union 
without  placing  in  it  a  faculty  of 
agriculture. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Ontario.  In 
Toronto  there  is  the  university;  at 
Gueiph  the  Agricultural  College.  It 
is  true  that  these  are  in  affiliation,  and 
that  we  mutually  admire  the  one  the 
other,  but  for  practical  purposes 
Gueiph  is  distinct.  This  college  is  so 
efficient  and  so  independent  and  min- 
isters so  well  to  this  side  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Province,  that  you 
will  not  expect  me  to-night  to  take 
any  time  in  discussing  what  the  uni- 
versity can  do  for  it.  If  I  were  speak- 
ing to  a  branch  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Cal- 
gary or  Vancouver,  the  conditions 
would  be  different. 

Half  Population  iu  Ontario  Urban. 


ROBERT  A.  FALCONER  | 

There  remams  therefore  the  indus- 
President,  University  of  Toronto,  who  showed  the   trial  life  of  the  urban  communities  of 
Manufacturers  at  Hamilton  what  a  great  work       this  Province.    In  Ontario  the  relative 
the  Universities  were  doing  in  supplying         proportions  were  in  1901  very  different 
technically  trained  leaders.  from  those  in  other  Provinces,  and  the 

Dominion  as  a  whole.  There  were  In 
rural  localities  1,246,969  poeple,  in  urban  935,978,  i.e.,  a  propor- 
tion of  about  4  to  3,  and  this  ratio  has  been  changed  in  favor  of 
the  towns,  so  that  now  probably  the  relation  hetween  the  two 
would  be  about  one  half  for  each.  Of  this  population  a  large 
number  are  directly  engaged  in  industry,  and  to  the  centrali- 
zation in  urban  localities  industrial  pursuits  have  contri- 
buted. 

The  town  as  we  have  it  in  lOntarlo  differs  from  the  old 
town  of  Europe.  It  diffens  in  affairs  municipal,  in  affairs  in- 
dustrial, and  in  affairs  educational.  Social  change  has  de- 
manded modifications  in  all  directions.  Old  methods  and  sys- 
tems have  disappeared  and  new  ones  have  taken  their  place. 

In  municipal  affairs  the  change  is  obvious.  What  was 
once  performed  or  neglected  by  guilds  is  now  done  by  the 
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city  itself,  under  its  own  officials,  who  do  work  for  the  city 
as  a  whole,  and  not  for  any  one  class.  The  expert  engineer  is 
one  of  the  officials  of  greatest  Influence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
city. 

Cliaiiges  in  Social  Life. 

In  affairs  industrial  the  change  is  marked  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  tradesmen,  craftsmen  and  guilds,  who  had  their 
privileges,  who  trained  for  the  trade,  and  who  transmitted 
their  privileges  to  others,  and  who  thus  kept  alive  powerful 
associations  of  producers.    Not  only  has  the  accumulation  of 

\  men  in  cities  produced  new  industries,  but  it  has  led  to  social 
changes,  through  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  peoples  w;ho  ihave  thus  been  gathered  togather.  A 
sense  of  community  life  has  been  diffused  through  the  state, 
the  city  being  regarded  as  an  organism,  and  part  of  the  higher 
organism  of  the  state.  -Everywhere  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  standards,  which  have  to  be  observed:  standards 
in  education,  standards  in  sanitary  conditions,  and  standards 
in  the  means  of  livelihood.  Minima  are  required:  the  mini- 
mum wage,  the  minimum  in  education,  and  the  minimum  as 
regards  housing.    This  development  in  the  character  of  the 

\_town  has  'had  its  effect  also  on  the  industrial  development. 

As  you  think  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  two 
classes  stand  out  before  your  mind.  There  is  the  directing 
mind,  and  the  executing  arm — the  engineer  who  plans,  the 
artizan  who  works  as  he  is  told.  There  is  the  engineer  who 
has  planned  the  bridge,  built  the  railway,  excavated  the  foun- 
dations, the  arcMtect  who  has  designed  the  building  with  its 
thousands  of  rooms,  the  chemist  who  has  discovered  the  new 
methods  and  valuable  by-produots,  the  miner  who  lays  out 
the  mine.  All  these  are  the  mind,  the  controlling  thought 
of  our  industrial  life.  Through  them  and  on  their  advice,  the 
energy  and  will  of  the  capitalist  set  into  motion  the  machinery 
of  our  miodern  world. 

A  Growing  Complexity. 

\  And  how  complex  is  our  modern  world.  What  skilled 
directors  it  demands.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  constructed 
the  pyramids,  erected  the  aqueducts,  chiselled  the  marble  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  placed  it  in  position,  combined  science 
and  art  and  engineering  skill  in  a  fashion  that  challenges  our 
admiration.  It  is  true  that  those  who  designed  and  built  the 
Gothic  and  Norman  cathedrals  were  master-workmen  who 
need  not  fear  t'he  judgment  of  any  age;  but\in  variety  of 
r activity,  in  ingenuity,  in  the  range  of  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  industry,  the  modern  world  stands  by  itself. 
This  variety,  this  multiplicity,  demands  as  never  before  a  mul- 
titude of  skilled  directors  of  indusitry.  Wealth  would  be  idle 
V_without  them,  an  inert  mass  blind  or  groping  darkly.  Con- 
sider their  variety.  The  masters  of  construction,  for  the 
building  trades — masters  of  mechanics  for  every  branch  of 
steam  and  electricity — masters  of  steel  and  precious  metals, 
so  called,  for  mining  and  metallurgy — masters  of  water-power, 
masters  of  organization  and  survey,  for  laying  lines  of  com- 
munication, masters  of  chemistry  for  extracting  possible 
secrets  from  the  waste.  Unless  you  have  the  master,  where 
will  be  the  man?  Unless  you  have  those  who  possess  the 
skill,  how  will  those  who  labor  with  the  hand  know  where 
to  dig? 

h  Now  during  the  past  generation  our  universities  'have 
served  the  life  of  the  nation  well  in  supplying  the  country 
with  these  skilled  leaders  of  industry.  Every  large  university 
has  its  faculty  of  applied  science,  and  in  most  this  is  the 
faculty  that  is  growing  fastest.  The  call  of  the  industrial 
world  is  loud,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  spirit  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  people  whose  motto  is  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."    In  Toronto,  for  example, 


the  growth  of  this  faculty  has  been  remarkable.  In  1S97  there 
were  135,  in  1907  there  were  '72.5,  in  1911  there  are  780,  and 
that  in  spite  of  a  higher  matriculation  and  of  a  lengthened 
course.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  that  of  the  graduates,  who  are 
sent  forth  every  spring  like  a  fleet  from  our  harbor  into 
the  ocean  of  life,  there  are  mauy  derelicts.  They  get  em- 
ployment soon;  with  their  good  theory  and  their  scientific 
training  t'hey  pick  up  through  practical  experience  the  princi- 
ples of  their  industry  or  trade  and  soon  .step  into  positions  of 
command. 

Every  year  we  have  requests  from  some  source  for  expan- 
sions or  for  new  departments.  We  endeavor  to  supply  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  country,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  industrial  demands  of  this  growing  nation.  We  do  our 
best,  and  relatively  Canada  is  not  far  behind,  if,  indeed  at  all, 
in  what  she  does  for  the  education  of  her  industrial  leaders. 

Where  Principles  of  Science  are  Taught. 

Moreover  there  is  no  one  centre  from  w'hich  the  varieties 
of  industrial  life  can  be  seen  so  broadly  and  in  their  various 
relations  as  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  a  university. 
Reports  of  the  developments  of  the  country,  of  the  possible 
applications  of  science  to  foster  these,  are  brought  in  along 
the  radii  of  the  engineering  professions,  as  through  the  alumni 
and  conferences  and  journals  suggestions  are  made  as  to  new 
expansions.  There  is  the  fundamental  basis  for  industry  in 
the  principles  of  the  sciences  taught.  On  these  experience  will 
rear  the  industrial  profession  which  the  circumstances  may 
render  necessary.  In  a  great  school  of  applied  science  the 
profound  unity  of  our  industrial  life  becomes  manifest,  for 
it  is  all  based  on  the  exact  comprehension  of  a  few  fundamental 
sciences  and  their  common  resultant  methods. 

But  what  about  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
this  industrial  army?  What  of  the  foremen,  and  the  average 
artizan?  It  is  said  that  England's  battles  have  been  won  by 
the  common  soldier,  and  that  while  generals  and  officers  have 
blundered  reliance  could  always  be  placed  upon  the  steadiness 
of  the  rank  and  file.  I  am,  however,  not  willing  to  admit  that 
the  generals  of  our  industrial  army  have  blundered  so  far 
in  their  marshalling  of  the  manufacturing  forces  of  this 
country.  If  any  mistake  has  been  made  it  has  been  in  not 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  equiipment  of  the  rank  and 
file.  And  it  is  to  redress  this  that  we  are  turning  with 
earnestness  to-day  to  industrial  education. 

Less  has  been  done  as  yet  for  them  than  for  their  leaders. 
Let  me  not,  however,  allow  you  to  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing that  by  curtailing  the  education  of  the  leaders  you  will 
further  that  of  the  men.  Too  much  has  not  been  done  for  the 
former.  More  must  be  done  for  the  latter.  Doubtless  the  cry 
has  often  been  heard  in  this  city,  urging  that  elementary  edu- 
cation should  be  furthered  and  that  too  muc'h  is  going  to  higher 
education.  Now,  the  two  must  go  together.  A  highly  educated 
well-trained  leadership  is  bound  to  provide  for  a  well-trained 
workman.  Good  engineers  require  good  foremen  and  good 
artizans.  So  in  this  indirect  way  the  university  contributed 
through  its  standards  in  applied  science  to  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  education  for  the  workman. 

Creates  Need  for  Industrial  Schools. 

The  skilled  engineer,  the  responsible  head  of  an  industrial 
concern,  is  well  aware  that  his  results  can  only  be  attained 
by  means  of  skilled  foremen  and  intelligent  workmen.  The 
higher  the  attainment  and  the  more  out-reaching  and  ambitious 
the  proposals  of  the  directing  head,  the  more  earnest  will 
he  be  to  secure  the  best  possible  men  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
carrying  out  his  plans.  The  necessary  complement  to  a  well- 
equipped  school  of  practical  science  or  faculty  of  applied 
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science  in  whicli  tlie  leaders  of  our  industries  are  trained  is 
a  system  of  secondary  industrial  education  for  the  training 
of  tlicse  who  are  to  carry  into  execution  their  instructions 
or  designs.  Thus  the  university  indirectly  contributes  to  the 
wihole  industrial  life  of  the  nation  by  creating  a  need  for 
industrial  schools  through  its  demand  for  efficiency  in  the 
workman  to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  him  by  the  engineer. 
Jn  those  Provinces  where  professional  education  is  highest  will 
good  secondary  education  be  soonest  called  for. 

Again,  the  university  should  have  a  place  in  the  training  of 
those  who  are  to  teach  the  workmen.  Those  who  are  to  teach 
the  workmen  must  themselves  understand  far  more  than  the 
details  of  their  instruction.  They  must  bring  with  them  the 
spirit  and  accurate  ideals  which  they  receive  in  the  university 
and  by  their  sympathy  with  those  whom  they  teach  give  them 
such  principles  as  will  enable  them  to  grasp  their  common 
industrial  plans.  It  is  an  axiom  of  teadhing  that  the  most 
advanced  and  experienced  teach- 
ers are  required  for  the  ele- 
mentary classes;  therefore  if  the 
teaching  is  to  be  of  a  high 
quality,  we  must  have  a  teacher 
who  understands  the  workman 
and  yet  is  broad  enough  to  un- 
derstand what  is  most  worth 
while  teaching.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity that  the  university 
cannot  afford  to  pass  by. 

Tlie  Function  of  the  University. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  dis- 
posal I  wish  to  dwell  upon  an- 
other aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
university  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation.  Thus  far  I  have 
spoken  of  the  function  of  the 
university  in  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  engineer  by  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  principles,  and 
indirectly  and  even  directly  in 
doing  something  for  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  engineer,  the 
great  multitude  of  workmen. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
character  of  a  university.  In  a 
modern  state  its  service  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  any  one  class; 
a  provincial  university  is  for  the 
people,  not  for  any  one  section 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  for  the 
city  man  alone,  but  also  for  him 
who  comes  from  the  village  or 

countryside.  In  politics  city  may  be  ranged  against  country, 
farmer  against  manufacturer.  In  a  university  never.  We 
must  endeavor  to  look  at  life  steadily,  and  if  possible  look 
at  it  whole. 

A  university  stands  for  the  advancement  of  science,  knowl- 
edge, the  humanities,  those  princijples  that  are  concerned  with 
the  constitution  of  man  as  a  physical  being  in  a  physical  en- 
vironment, as  a  being  with  a  mdnd,  a  memory,  an  imagination, 
as  a  member  of  a  society  in  which  alone  he  attains  to  what 
on  this  earth  we  call  life.  By  the  books  a  man  reads,  by  the 
music  he  hears,  by  his  friendly  chats  with  his  neighbors,  by 
his  thought  on  the  problems  of  the  state,  or  his  own  destiny, 
above  all  by  IMs  kindly  deeds  in  his  own  home  or  his  circle, 
and  his  aspirations  Godward,  he  finds  life  fill'ed  with  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  content.  The  function  of  a  university 
can  be  fulfilled  only  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  worth  of 
human  life  stands  forth  clear  and  luminous.    There  are  hours 
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of  work  and  hours  of  freedom  from  toil;  the  day  or  most  of 
it  may  be  spent  in  what  is  often  the  drudgery  of  toil  in  order 
to  get  our  living,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  our 
work.  This  interest  gives  life  its  value.  But  too  much  work 
'J  stales  the  mind,  the  body  needs  rest  or  change  of  occupation, 
man  should  call  into  exercise  other  powers  of  intellect  or 
affection.  Man  will  forever  go  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
labor  until  the  evening;  but  it  concerns  us  in  the  university 
to  ask  in  what  spirit  he  fares  forth  to  his  work,  to  what  home 
he  returns,  and  with  what  measure  of  intelligence  he  occupies 
Y  his  evening  hours.  It  is  by  this  extra  accomjplishment  that 
man  refreshes  his  spirit  and  with  the  returning  day  returns 
renewed  to  the  round  of  his  toil.  Nor  is  this  fulness  of  life 
for  the  rich  alone,  and  for  the  highly  trained  professional 
man.  It  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  all.  Our  social  advance- 
ment will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  opportunity  for  this 
self-development  and  its  range  among  the  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Social  advancement  will 
manifest  itself  in  industrial 
\  efficiency.  From  intelligent  peo- 
ple will  come  a  grade  of  in- 
dustry immeasurably  beyond  the 
work  of  the  dull  driven  slave. 
V 

Its  Whole  Work. 

So  our  university,  open  to 
all,  and  to  every  class  of  the 
community,  aiming  only  at  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  as  wide  a 
field  as  possible,  must  by  its 
liberal  studies  and  its  broadly 
human  view,  endeavor  to  set 
clearly  before  the  people  the 
varied  phases  of  life  in  its 
truest  aspects — man's  history, 
his  efforts  to  understand  him- 
self, his  principles  of  conduct, 
his  social  efforts,  the  laws  of  his 
mind,  his  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe,  and  his 
marvellous  control  of  nature 
through  the  accurate  intuition  of 
its  character  and  his  own 
powers.  Whatever  dignifies  and 
ennobles  man,  that  is  of  interest 
to  us.  Therewith  labor,  one  of 
man's  worthiest  expressions,  in 
any  and  every  form  is  invested 
with  a  new  dignity,  and  the  con- 
tempt under  which  it  suffered 
through  the  dark  centuries,  yea, 
millenia,  when  manual  toil  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  underworld  of  slaves,  will  be  replaced  by  the 
self-respect  of  the  intelligent  workman  who  finds  his  pride  in 
sharing  with  his  sympathetic  director  the  credit  of  bringing 
to  pass  those  results  which  with  comprehension  he  sees  shap- 
ing under  his  hand. 


Building  Operations  in  Vancouver. 

Remarkable  building  development  is  taki-ng  place  this  year 
in  Vancouver.  Pot  the  month  of  November  building  permits 
greater  than  fo^r  tlhe  same  period  last  year.  During  five 
months  of  the  ipresent  year  permits  'have  gone  above  the  mil- 
lion-dollar mark.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  year's  building 
will  total-  thirteen  miillion  doliars.  The  progress  which  has 
been  shown  in  building  is  typical  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city.  The  same  increase  is  shown  in  Customs  receipts 
and  land  registry  returns. 
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Grain  Elevator  No.  2  in  Course  of  Construction  in  Montreal  Harbor 


MAKING   A   NATIONAL    HARBOR   AT  MONTREAL 

^iBig  ^Work  [is  Planned  for  Montreal's  Harbor  During  Present  Season.  Large 
Expenditure  Will  Greatly  Increase  Facilities  for  Handling  Business.  Dryi  Dock 
to  be  Constructed,  •  ..-^.^3  * 


WHAT  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  'harbor  of 
Montreal  this  year?    The  question  has  been  asked 
from  year  to  year  of  late  and  each  time  the  reason's 
work  has  shown  a  development  that  surprised  even  the  ship- 
ping men  who  'have  watched  the  progress. 

A  statement  has  just  been  made  by  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  they  outline  the  extent  of  the  work  projected 
for  the  coming  summer.  It  represents  an  expenditure  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  and  includes: 

Extension  of  the  ihigh  level  railway  system  to  the  Racine 
Pier,  Longue  Pointe. 

Construction  of  new  Vfctoria  Pier  and  market  basin. 
Diversion  of  St.  Mary's  current  by  alteration  of  the  Mackay 
Pier  (guard  pier). 

Erection  of  office  building  and  locomotive  round  house. 
Construction  of  grain  elevator,   No.   2 — 1,772,000'  bushels 
capacity. 

Construction  of  ferry  wharf  at  St.  Helen's  Island.  Equip- 
ment of  new  harbor  yard  with  shops  and  warehouses. 
Erection  of  reinforced  concrete  freight  sheds. 
Preparation  of  dry  dock  site. 

All  this  is  in  furtherance  of  the  extensive  scheme  of  im- 
provements of  the  port,  w-hich  it  is  expected  several  years  will 
be  necessary  to  complete. 

A  Large  Plan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  commission 
of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  Dominion  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  harbor,  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  the  scheme  of  improvements  prepared 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cowie,  chief  engineer  of  the  commission,  and 
reported  as  to  the  facilities  which  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  Canadian  commerce.  The  first 
section  of  the  report  was  approved  by  the  Government,  a  loan 
of  $6,000,000  being  granted  last  May  to  cover  the  improvements 
to  be  undertaken  during  the  first  three  years. 

A  portion  of  the  work  was  carried  out  during  the  last 


season  of  navigation,  since  the  close  of  which  Commissioners 
Geoffrion  and  Ballantyne  have  been  busily  engaged  consider- 
ing the  plans  for  the  coming  season,  by  no  means  a  small  task. 
Each  plan  had  to  be  prepared  in  detail,  with  specifications  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  involved,  had  to  be  studied 
In  the  most  careful  manner,  and  then  submitted  and  explained 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  at  Ottawa  before  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Specifications  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  had  to  be  prepared  and  approved,  tenders 
called  for,  each  of  which  had  to  be  opened  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, after  which  they  were  tabulated  and  reported  upon, 
contracts  were  awarded  and  the  necessary  documents  drawn 
up  and  executed.  This  entails  innumerable  conferences  with 
the  parties  interested,  no  less  than  35  contracts  having  been 
let  since  the  close  of  navigation  last  season  in  connection  with 
grand  elevator  No.  2  alone.  The  judicious  planning  of  ex- 
penditures of  $2,500,000  is  no  light  task. 

These  great  constructional  works  would  necessarily  involve 
a  certain  dislocation  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  harbor. 
A  number  of  steamship,  and  a  large  nutiaber  of  river  and 
inland  vessel  berths  would  be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  accommodation  in  other  parts  of 
the  rharbor.  The  various  steamship  agents  had  to  be  consulted 
so  that  the  available  berths  might  be  allotted  with  a  minimum 
of  Inconvenience,  and  the  expectation  of  increased  trade  de- 
manded space  for  new  lines  of  vessels. 

Although  the  Commissioners,  backed  up  most  generousl 
by  the  Government,  have  lost  no  time  in  providing  faciliti 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  trade,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
country  and  its  transportation  needs  made  it  obligatory  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  despatch  in  establishing  additional 
wharf  accommodation  and  equipment — ^the  present  being  alto 
gether  inadequate. 

And,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  usual  winter  season's  work  ha 
to  be  carried  out — the  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  thei 
annual  reports  of  the  different  idepartments,  the  annual  over 
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hauling  of  the  dredging  fleet  and  elevators,  the  engaging  of 
the  staffs  required  to  carry  out  the  coming  year's  work,  the 
making  of  appropriations  of  all  expenditures  during  the 
season,  the  aproving  of  all  requisitions  for  materials  necessary 
for  repairs,  etc.,  the  examination  and  initialing  of  all  ac- 
counts before  being  paid,  the  leasing  of  harbor  property,  the 
amending  and  preparation  of  by-laws  to  retain  or  attract  new 
business,  and  all  the  other  details  incident  to  the  management 
of  Canada's  national  port. 

Teu  Miles  of  Railway. 

Last  season  saw  the  building  of  a  high  level  railway 
from  Victoria  Pier  eastward  to  Molson's  brewery,  which  will 
toe  continued  this  season  to  the  Racine  Pier,  opposite  the  Mont- 
real Locomotive  Works  at  Longue  Pointe,  the  construction  of 


vessels  drawing  35  feet  of  water  to  berth  at  the  wharf.  The 
new  pier  will  give  a  length  on  the  outer  side  of  2,700  feet  of 
high  level  permanent  quay,  upon  which  shall  be  erected  five 
double  deck  reinforced  concrete  freight  sheds,  with  grain  con- 
veyor equipment;  the  first  of  these  sheds  being  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  June  next. 

The  need  of  these  berths  for  the  great  ocean  liners  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  there  are  this  year  four  applications 
for  wharf  sheds  more  than  could  be  supplied. 

Provision  for  the  river  and  market  vessels  will  be  made 
on  the  inner  side.  Whereas  the  whole  of  the  old  Victoria 
Pier  gave  a  berthing  space  of  2,500'  feet,  the  inner  face  of  the 
new  pier  alone  will  give  4,80:0  feet.  A  jetty,  500  feet  in  length, 
will  give  accommodation  to  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  fieet,  and  will  be  especially  equipped  for  the  needs 
of  the  growing  passenger  traffic. 


Concrete  Quay  Wall  of  the  Victoria  Pier,'  Montreal  Harbor 


which  necessitates  the  building  of  eleven  steel-<concrete  sub- 
ways of  varying  lengths  (as  the  embankment  will  carry  from 
two  to  six  tracks),  to  permit  of  entry  to  the  harbor  from  the 
city.  A  number  of  sidings  will  also  be  built  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  many  industrial  concerns  whose  factories  adjoin  the 
harbor  property. 

With  the  construction  of  the  new  quick-acting  fiood-gate  at 
the  foot  of  McGill  Street,  the  completion  of  this  railway  will 
give  an  all-year-round  service  to  the  harbor,  thus  allowing  of 
the  uninterrupted  us.e  of  the  freight  sheds  for  the  distribution 
and  storage  of  cargo,  as  well  as  the  interchange  of  business 
between  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the  Canadian  !Paoiflc  Rail- 
way, and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Victoria  Pier  and  Market  Basiu. 

The  remodelling  of  the  Victoria  Pier  to  give  accommoda- 
tion to  the  great  liners  is  a  big  task.  Not  only  will  a  large 
part  of  the  old  pier  be  completely  removed,  but  the  site  will 
also  be  dredged  to  a  depth  at  low  water  which  will  enable 


Current  to  be  Checked. 

The  flow  of  the  St.  Mary's  current  past  the  end  of  the 
Mackay  Pier  has  always  been  the  cause  of  difficulty  in  berth- 
ing vessels  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Victoria  Pier,  which  would 
be  the  greater  with  the  extension  of  the  pier  further  into  the 
river,  m  order  to  obviate  this,  an  addition  to  the  southward 
will  toe  made  to  the  down-stream  end  of  the  Mackay  Pier  6t 
sufficient  length  to  divert  the  strength  of  the  current  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  to  make  this  effective  it  will  toe 
necessary  to  dredge  the  channel  to  the  south  of  St.  Helen's 
Island  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  carry  the  increased  flow  of  water. 
That  portion  of  the  harbor  within  the  Mackay  Pier  will  also 
be  dredged  and  widened  to  700  feet. 

To  carry  out  this  work,  the  commission's  dredging  fleet 
will  be  considerably  augmented.  The  Frank  Gilbert  dredging 
fleet  has  been  recently  acquired,  a  new  and  powerful  7-yard 
dredge  has  been  built  at  the  harbor  Sihops,  and  is  ready  for 
work,  while  another  is  under  construction,  and  will  be  put  in 
commission  before  the  fall.   The  necessary  complement  of  tugs 
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will  also  ibe  increased,  the  "John  Young,"  a  light  draught  twin- 
screw  tug,  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  navigation,  to 
be  followed  shortly  by  the  "S'ir  Hugh  Allan,"  a  powerful  tow- 
ing, inspection,  and  ice-.breaking  tug,  being  built  at  Barrow-in- 
Purness,  England,  which  will  cross  the  Atlantic  under  her  own 
steam  in  June. 

Office  Building  and  Locomotiye  House. 

Work  on  the  erection  of  a  two-storey  brick  office  building 
has  already  been  commenoed,  on  a  site  west  of  elevator  No,  1, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  commissioners'  traffic  and  ele- 
vator staffs,  as  also  the  staffs  of  the  different  railway  anc 
cartage  companies.  This  will  permit  of  the  removal  of  the 
many  unsightly  shanties  which  occupy  the  wharves  at  various 
points. 

Further  east,  at  section  40,  work  has  been  begun  on  the 
construction  of  a  locomotive  house  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  the  commissioners'  locomotives,  five  of  which  are 
in  active  operation. 

World's  Largest  Transfer  Elevator. 

During  recent  years  the  grain  trade  of  the  port  has  ad- 
vanced with  (tremendo'us  strides.  The  capacity  of  the  elevators 
built  a  few  years  ago  was  soon  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  com- 
missioners early  last  season  purchased  from  the  Montreal 
Grain  Elevating  Co.  their  17  floating  grain  elevators,  which 
considerably  relieved  the  congestion.  Nevertheless  the  port 
of  Montreal  is  in  no  sense  properly  equipped  to  take  care  of 
the  large  quantity  of  grain  expected  from  Victoria  Harbor  and 
other  Georgian  Bay  ports  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways. 

The  large  storage  capacity  erected  by  the  railways  at  the 
Georgian  Bay  ports  will  necessitate  similar  storage  capacity  at 
the  ocean  terminal,  and  in  order  to  handle  this  rail  grain 
business,  w.hich  will  ibe  new  for  the  harbor,  t-he  erection  of  an 
elevator  was  deemed  urgent,  and  last  season  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  building  313  feet  4  inches  in  length  by  100  feet 
in  width,  230^  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  1,772, 0'OiO  bushels, 
provision  being  made  for  the  addition  of  a  further  capacity  of 
800,000  bushels  when  the  trade  warrants  such  an  increase. 
This  building  will  constitute  the  last  word  in  grain  elevator 
construction,  being  designed  and  erected  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ablest  grain  elevator  expert 
known,  Mr.  John  S.  Metcalf,  who  also  built  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Co.'s  elevators  at  Windmill  Point  and  Tiffin,  Out., 
and  the  great  storage  elevator  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  at  their  Georgian  Bay  port  of  Victoria  Harbor. 

Grain  elevator  No.  2  will  have  a  receiving  capacity  of 
40,000  bushels  per  hour  from  boats,  and  24  cars  per  hour,  while 
it  will  provide  for  the  shipping  of  45,000  bushels  per  hour  to 
ocean  liners. 

Linked  with  the  present  grain  conveyor  system  and  that 
to  be  constructed  on  the  new  Victoria  pier  there  will  exist  a 
system  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  provided  with  ten  and 
a  half  miles  of  rubber  belting.  There  will  also  be  erected  in 
conjunction  with  the  elevator  a  cleaning  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000  to  6,000  bushels  per  hour,  and  a  drying  plant  from 
500  to  750  bushels  per  hour. 

A  marine  tower  jetty  or  pier  400  feet  long,  of  solid  cribwork 
substructure  and  coinorete  superstructure,  with  a  quay  wall  in 
front  of  the  elevator,  and  a  mile  of  Tailway  tracks,  will  be  also 
got  in  readiness  this  season. 

Ferry  Wliarf,  St.  Helen's  Island. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  work  will  be  begun  on  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  ferry  wharf  265  feet  long,  with  ap- 
proaches, etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  thousands 


of  Montrealers  frequenting  St.  Helen's  Island  during  the 
summer  months.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  shelter 
of  yachts,  launches,  skiffs,  etc. 

Jfew  Harbor  Yard. 

The  commissioners  recently  purchased  the  property  lying 
between  the  Hochelaga  mills  of  the  Dominion  Textile  Company 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refinery,  extending  from  Notre 
Dame  Street  to  the  harbor.  Work  will  soon  be  commenced  on 
the  demolishing  of  the  six  residences  and  the  erection  of  the 
most  up-to-date  workshops  and  storage  warehouses.  Sidings 
will  foe  run  from  the  high  level  railway  into  the  yard  and 
warehouses,  thus  enabling  an  economic  handling  and  rapid 
shipment  of  stores,  supplies,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  harbor. 
This  will  prove  the  means  of  great  saving,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  stores,  etc.,  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  old 
harbor  yard  on  Papineau  Avenue  through  the  streets  to  the 
different  points  along  the  water  front. 

Further  to  the  east  two  reinforced  concrete  sheds  one 
storey  in  height  will  be  erected  on  the  western,  or  up-stream, 
side  of  the  Tarte  Pier  for  the  accommodation  of  the  South 
African  and  West  Indies  trade.  A  second  storey  may  be  added 
to  these  sheds  when  the  trade  warrants  such  a  step. 

Preparation  of  Dry  Dock  Site. 

With  every  despatch  the  preparation  of  the  dry  dock  site 
will  be  rushed  forward  during  the  coming  summer,  a  basin 
fifty  feet  deep  wlil  be  dredged,  with  approach  channel,  an  area 
of  twenty  acres  of  reclaimed  land  will  be  filled,  quay  walls 
constructed,  and  everything  got  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  27,500'  ton  floating  dry  dock  in  May,  1912,  and  for  the 
erection  of  the  large  ship-building  and  ship-repairing  plant, 
capable  of  doing  all  the  necessary  repairs  both  to  ocean-going 
and  inland  vessels,  the  establishment  of  engine  and  boiler 
shops  and  foundries  for  the  turning  out  of  the  necessary  cast- 
ings, plates,  angles,  etc. 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  EXPLOSION 


POLITICAL  MARY  ANN:  "  I'v the  fire's  goin' good,"  th'  missus  says, 
"  lave  it  alone  ; "  but  I  says,  iv  th'  fire's  goiii'  good  make  it  go  better.   -  - 

—From  The  Toronto  World. 
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COMPETITION  OR  COMBINATION  IN  INSURANCE 

By  E.  P.  Heaton 

Mr.  Heaton  Continues  His  Review  of  the  Merritt  Report.  Committee  Favor 
Combinations  to  Make  and  Maintain  Rates  but  Only  When  Rates  are  Fixed  on 
Equitable  Basis.    Important  Minority  Report  Presented. 


IN  reviewing  the  report  of  the  Merritt  Committee  to  the 
New  Yorlt  State  Legislature  in  last  month's  issue  of 
■    Industrial  Canada,  I  was  obliged,  for  want  of  space, 
to  leave  the  subject  at  a  point  of  particular  interest  to 
Manufacturers. 

Combination  Amongst  Insurance  Companies. 

I  left  the  review  by  quoting  a  very  striking  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Committee  in  these  words: 

"  Not  only  is  combination  necessary  for  equitable  rating, 
but  conversely  the  making  of  equitable  rates  is  the  con- 
sideration which  should  be  demanded  of  the  Companies 
for  the  right  to  combine." 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one  just 
quoted,  there  is  a  statement  upon  which  some  emphasis  may 
now  be  placed: 

"  THE  ONLY  ALTERNATIVE  TO  OPEN  COMPETITION 
IS,  HOWEVER,  COMBINATION  NOT  MERELY  TO 
MAKE  BUT  TO  MAINTAIN  RATES." 

I 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  final  word  of  the  Committee; 
if  it  had  been  and  the  New  York  Legislature  had  been  called 
upon  to  put  its  sign  manual  of  approval  on  Tariff  or  Rating 
Associations,  the  greatest  of  all  Trusts,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  combinations,  would  have  received  an  impetus  that 
would  not  only  have  materially  strengthened  their  arrogance 
and  autocracy  but  that  would  have  ended  in  unbridled 
oppression. 

With  a  somewhat  remarkable  impartiality,  and  in  a  ju- 
dicial capacity,  the  report  of  the  Committee  emphasizes  the 
point  that  while  combination  is  not  undesirable  it  can  only 
be  justified  when  rates  are  determined  upon  an  equitable 
basis,  and  then  at  some  length  and  in  passages  of  great  value 
and  importance  it  unfolds  the  operations  of  two  great  sources 
of  regulation  ty  competition. 

For  many  years  in  Canada  the  Manufacturers  were  almost 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters 
Association;  the  insurable  capacity  of  the  non-tariff  com- 
panies was  so  small  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  force 
and  effect  of  this  class  of  competition,  but  this  fact  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to  the  over  confidence  that 
manifested  itself  in  continuously  increasing  burdens,  the  cli- 
max of  which  was  reached  in  1904,  and  out  of  which  grew  a 
most  persistent  demand  for  relief.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  refer  to  the  great  contrast  between  1904  and  1911 
in  these  respects,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  clock  has  swung  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
invariably  happens,  and  to-day  the  non-tariff  market  is  dic- 
tating rates  while  the  Canadian  Fire  Underwriters  Association 
meekly  follows,  and  sometimes  goes  one  better. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Merritt  Committee's  report  is  that 
competition,  with  the  help  of  publicity  is  sufficient  to  keep 
rates  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  the  history  of  the  fire  insur- 


ance business  in  Canada  between  the  years  1904  and  1911 
fully  justifies  it.  The  inalienable  and  logical  conclusion  is 
that  non-tariff  competition  should  be  wisely  encouraged,  and 
that  common  decent  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  those 
companies  which  are  holding  the  rapacity  of  the  Board  com- 
panies in  check. 

Mutual  Insurance. 

Besides  the  competition  of  the  Board  Companies  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Non-Board  Companies,  the  report  es- 
pecially refers  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Mill  Mutual 
and  other  Mutual  Associations,  and  as  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  is  clearly  established  as 
supporting  this  class  of  insurance,  I  offer  no  apology  for  ex- 
tensive quotations  from  the  report  under  review: 

"  It  is  believed  that  there  is  enough  competition  here 
to  keep  rates  from  becoming  excessive,  BUT  IT  IS  IM- 
PORTANT THAT  THIS  BENEFICIAL  AND  REGULA- 
TIVE FORM  OF  COMPETITION  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
TAINED AND  INCREASED  IF  POSSIBLE.  This  can 
be  done,  for  instance,  by  opening  the  way  to  a  free 
competition  by  the  factory  mutuals  and  the  miscellaneous 
mutuals  which  have  in  Massachusetts  so  well  justified 
their  existence.  Such  companies  can  unquestionably,  if 
they  receive  proper  supervision,  exert  a  very  wholesome 
infiuence  in  the  direction  of  economy  and  the  prevention 
of  fire.  There  is  neither  the  tendency  on  the  one  hand 
to  reduce  rates  below  cost  nor,  on  the  other,  to  pay 
excessive  commissions — the  Mill  Mutuals  in  fact  pay  no 
commissions. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  mutual  companies  cannot  in 
general  handle  the  conflagration  hazard  but  it  is  forcing 
the  matter  into  the  field  of  sentiment  to  find  anything  in 
the  situation  that  is  either  to  the  discredit  of  the  mutual 
companies,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  stock  companies.  It 
is  simply  a  statement  of  fact  that  the  mutual  system  can 
operate  successfully  only  where  there  is  no  conflagration 
hazard,  and  that  if  the  conflagration  hazard  is  to  be 
assumed  at  all  that  the  stock  companies  must  do  it. 
But  this  works  itself  out  in  a  purely  economic  way.  It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  stock  companies  to  assume  a 
conflagration  hazard  that  is  beyond  their  power  and  that 
they  are  not  adequately  paid  for;  and  if  they  do  so  it 
is  not  due  to  sentiment,  but  because  they  yield  to  business 
pressure.  If  there  is  a  field  that  mutual  companies  can 
occupy  more  acceptably  than  stock  companies,  even 
though  by  doing  so  they  take  the  cream  of  the  business, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  it." 

Factory  Mutual  Insurance. 

"  The  first  so-called  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
was  formed  in  1835  in  Rhode  Island  and  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  stock  companies  at  -that  time  made  no 
concession  in  rate  for  fire-protective  features.    The  mem- 
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bers  were  mostly  owners  of  woollen  and  cotton  mills. 
Since  that  time  twenty  or  more  such  companies  have  heen 
organized,  mostly  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  risks  aggregating  something 
over  two  billion  dollars.  These  companies  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  the  distribution  of  risks  and  on  inspections ; 
they  are  grouped,  largely  according  to  size,  into  what  are 
called  the  Senior  Conference  and  the  Junior  Conference. 
These  Companies,  which  began  by  writing  mostly  woollen 
and  cotton  mills  have  hroadened  their  field  to  factories 
in  general." 

"  The  work  of  the  factory  mutuals  consists  very  largely 
in  standardization  and  inspection,  the  emphasis  being  on 
the  prevention  of  loss  rather  than  on  insurance  proper. 
The  first  step  that  is  taken  by  a  mutual  company  on 
receiving  an  application  for  insurance  is  to  make  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  property  and  to  draw  up  a  detailed 
plan  for  changes  in  construction,  the  installation  of  a 
sprinkler  equipment  or  a  pumping  station  or  such  other 
features  as  may  be  thought  necessary  by  the  company 
before  they  will  accept  a  risk.  When  the  risk  is  accepted 
the  insurance  is  apportioned  among  the  different  com- 
panies largely  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

"  The  companies  united  in  a  very  thorough  inspection 
work.  Every  factory  is  carefully  examined  by  experts 
at  least  four  times  a  year  and  the  results,  with  suggestions 
for  improvement,  are  sent  hoth  to  the  companies  and  to 
the  owner.  If  the  inspections  show  continued  poor  con- 
ditions, the  insurance  is  cancelled.  The  results  of  this 
system  are  little  short  of  marvellous.  Factories  are,  of 
course,  in  themselves  one  of  the  most  hazardous  classes. 
The  rate  of  the  stock  companies  on  woollen  mills,  when 
the  first  factory  mutual  company  was  organized,  was 
between  one  and  two  dollars  a  hundred.  The  net  rate 
now  in  the  best  mutual  companies  is  about  four  cents. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 
most  interesting  work.  BUT  IT  SHOULD  BE  CLEARLY 
RECOGNIZED  THAT  TO  THE  MILL  MUTUALS  BE- 
LONGS MOST  OF  THE  CREDIT  FOR  THE  INCEPTION 
OF  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  TO-DAY  TOWARD  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  FIRE.  The  stock  companies  are  now 
thoroughly  committed  to  this  work  themselves,  but  they 
have  been  largely  driven  into  it  by  the  competition  and 
example  of  the  factory  mutuals. 

"  The  Committee  believes  that  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  these  companies  to  enter  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  duly  authorized  companies  and 
that  therefore  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  attract 
them  to  come  here  and  pay  to  this  State  the  taxes  they 
now  pay  to  their  home  states  on  the  business  done  here." 

Accompanying  the  report  is  the  draft  of  an  Act  embodying 
the  general  recommendations  of  the  Committee  thus  quoted. 
In  contra-distinction  what  have  we  in  Canada?  A  Government 
recommending  absolute  prohibition  of  insurance  in  the  Com- 
panies highly  commended  by  the  Merritt  Committee,  pernic- 
ious legislation  which  was,  as  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  will  readily  recall,  defeated  only 
by  persistent  and  united  opposition  from  those  who  share 
the  views  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  work  such  companies 
are  performing  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  The 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of  our  own 
Companies  need  only  be  suggested,  without  comment,  as 
affording  further  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
on  this  subject. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Merritt 
Committee  in  regard  to  Mutual  Insurance,  let  the  members 


of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  stampeded  by  the  Board  Companies  or  that  they 
lightly  view  the  obligations  they  owe  to  the  Companies  which 
have  produced  for  them  unique  and  permanent  results. 

Kesume  of  Conclusions. 

In  closing  this  review  it  will  be  useful  to  record  a  brief 
resume  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Merritt  Committee  on  those 
points  of  special  interest  to  us  in  Canada  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  use  the  words  of  the  Report  itself: 

"  Your  Committee  realizes  fully  that  there  will  always 
be  conflicting  views  on  what  ought  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  a  subject  so  vast  and  so  full  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people,  and  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  compli- 
cations. With  an  endeavor,  however,  to  act  in  a  spirit 
of  absolute  fairness  to  all  parties  in  interest,  having 
in  mind  on  the  one  hand  that  the  large  and  substantial 
organizations  which  have  been  furnishing  indemnity  to 
the  public  are  entitled  to  have  their  case  weighed  con- 
servatively, and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  who 
pay  the  premiums  are  entitled  to  equal  consideration,  the 
■  Committee  recommends  on  the  various  questions  involved 
in  this  inquiry  as  follows: 

Co-Insurance. 

"  Your  Committee  recognizes  the  co-insurance  clause  as  a 
valuable  basis  for  equitable  rating  and  recommends  that 
its  use  be  permitted.  Your  Committee  recommends  to 
the  Companies  that  they  use  all  means  in  their  power 
when  a  co-insurance  clause  is  attached  to  a  policy  to 
make  clear  to  the  insured,  first,  that  his  policy  contains 
such  a  provision,  and,  second,  what  it  means." 

Anti-Compact  and  Eating  Exchanges. 

"As  to  the  so-called  anti-compact  law:  for  the  many 
reasons  given,  your  Committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  the  public  if  a  condition  of  open 
competition  in  rates  were  forced  by  the  State.  The  safe 
policy  to  follow  in  treating  this  subject  is  to  recognize 
the  good  which  flows  from  combination  well  regulated,  ' 
to  permit  the  companies  to  use  rating  associations  and 
bureaus  to  develop  the  principle  of  schedule  rating  and 
to  spread  the  cost  of  determining  proper  rates  among  the 
companies,  and  to  permit  them  to  agree  to  maintain 
those  rates. 

"  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  no  anti-compact  bill 
be  passed,  but  that  in  place  thereof  a  statute  be  enacted 
that  will  permit  combination  under  State  regulation,  such 
regulation  to  stop  short  of  actually  fixing  the  price  at 
which  the  companies  shall  sell  their  insurance,  but  which  j 
shall  be  of  such  a  positive  nature  that  all  forms  of  dis-  ' 
crimination  in  rates  will  cease. 

"  And  such  statute  should  also  provide  that  while  com- 
panies may  maintain  proper  rate-making  associations  and 
exchanges  and  agree  to  maintain  the  rates  so  made,  they 
must  not  seek  to  strengthen  their  own  agreement  by 
forcing  third  persons  to  help  them  to  do  so." 

Conflagration  Hazard. 

"  Your  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
State  interfere  with  the  companies  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  the  extent  of  fixing  the  limit  of  insurance 
which  can  be  written  by  the  various  companies  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  insurable  values  are  congested.  It  does 
feel,  however,  that  the  insuring  public  is  entitled  to  fulU 
and  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject  which  will  throw  light 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  various  companies  and  the 
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manner  in  which  their  under-writing  is  carried  on.  There- 
fore, it  recommends,  in  addition  to  the  information  now 
set  forth  to  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in  the  annual 
statement  of  companies,  that  the  amounts  at  rislt  in  the 
congested  value  districts  in  large  cities  be  shown  therein 
and  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record." 

Mutual  Companies. 

"  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  as  many  solvent,  well- 
organized  and  well-conducted  companies  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  State  as  desire  to  do  business  here.  The 
more  responsible  companies  there  are  to  do  such  business 
the  better  will  the  fire  loss  be  distributed  and  the  more 
equitable  will  rates  become." 

Lloyd's  and  Inter-Insnrers. 

"  Your  Committee  believes  that  the  organization  of  more 
responsible  Lloyd's  and  Inter-insurance  Associations  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  insuring  public." 

State  Fire  Marshal  Law. 

"  Your  Committee  believes  that  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
question  of  fire  insurance  is  the  consideration  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  that  all  means  possible  should  be  taken  By 
the  State  to  prevent  fire  waste.  Therefore,  it  recommends 
the  enactment  of  a  State  Fire  Marshal  Daw  to  the  end 
that  better  conditions  may  prevail." 

Minority  Keport  on  Bating  Associations. 

Two  members  of  the  Committee  presented  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  one  point  of  the  monopoly  created  by  rating 
Associations  and  the, writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  re- 
commendation is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  insuring 
public.  At  all  events  to  us  in  Canada  who  have  had  such 
repeated  and  continued  evidence  of  the  arbitrary  and  oft-times 
offensive  conduct  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers Association,  some  tribunal  of  appeal  is  clearly  very 
necessary;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  following  minority  sug- 
gestion will  be  received  here  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
approval: 

"  As  to  the  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
methods  of  the  various  fire  insurance  exchanges  and  other 
rate-making  bodies  throughout  the  State  we  concur  in 
the  recommendation  requiring  the  filing  of  rates  and 
schedules  with  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  be- 
lieve that  such  publicity  will  be  beneficial.  We  think, 
however,  that  this  in  itself  will  not  bring  about  the 
object  desired,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  equitable  and 
just  rates.  Inasmuch  as  fire  insurance  is  so  vital  and 
necessary  and  of  such  vast  importance,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  State,  we  make 
the  further  recommendation  that  some  supervision  be 
had  over  the  rate-making  bodies,  which  the  testimony 
disclosed  are  in  the  nature  of  monopolies  and  from  whose 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal  by  the  assured. 

"  We  propose  that  a  bureau  be  created  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  with  power  upon  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  to  order  a  revision  or  modification  of 
rates  if  they  are  found,  after  investigation,  to  be  un- 
reasonable, excessive,  arbitrary  or  unwarranted." 


A   RATIONAL   BANKING  SYSTEM. 

WITH  the  object  of  converting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  branch  bank  idea,  Mr.  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 
has  written  a  treatise  entitled  "A  Rational  Banking 
i  System,"   which   deals   with   the   whole   banking  situation 


ill  a  manner  alike  readable  and  convincing.  Few  men  are 
better  qualified  for  such  a  task  than  Mr.  Eckardt.  He  is 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  Canadian  system  of  banking,  hav- 
ing run  the  gamut  from  junior  to  branch  manager,  finally 
being  connected  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  head  office  of 
a  Canadian  bank.  Since  retiring  from  this  service  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  United  States  banking  institu- 
tions and  systems  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
financial  press.  We  may  add  that  the  value  of  the  book  is 
enhanced  by  the  fine  literary  style  of  the  writer.  The  argu- 
ments ai-e  well  marshalled  and  lucidly  and  succinctly  stated. 

The  branch  bank  system,  Mr.  Eckardt  holds,  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  the  local  bank  system,  as  maintained  in  the 
United  States;  better  from  the  standpoint  of  the  borrower 
and  the  lender,  the  stockholder  and  the  employee,  the  small 
village  and  the  large  city. 

The  argument  is  often  heard  that  the  local  bank  benefits 
the  town  in  which  it  is  situated  because  all  its  interests  lie 
there.  Its  deposits  are  not  drawn  to  headquarters,  as  in  the 
branch  bank  system,  nor  are  the  local  business  men  starved. 
Where  the  stock  is  held  in  the  one  town  and  the  directors  are 
all  local  men,  the  local  industry  will  receive  sympathetic 
treatment. 

That  argument  is  met,  and  is  met  in  what  appears  an 
uncontrovertible  manner  hy  Mr.  Eckardt.  He  sketches  a 
picture  of  the  two  systems  in  operation  in  a  given  town.  The 
one,  the  local  bank,  is  absolutely  restricted  in  its  advances 
to  manufacturers  to  the  amount  of  its  deposits,  plus  its 
capital.  It  has  no  other  resource  upon  which  to  draw.  As  a 
consequence  those  industries  which  need  large  accommoda- 
tion are  driven  to  note  brokers  and  outside  institutions,  with 
which  they  are  not  otherwise  connected.  Not  so  with  the 
branch  bank.  The  amount  of  local  deposits  has  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  credit  which  can  be  given  to  an  industry. 
The  whole  resources  of  the  bank,  with  all  its  'branches,  can 
be  brought  into  action  and  so  long  as  the  security  is  good  the 
credit  can  be  established. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  establishment  of  numerous 
branches,  as  complements  to  such  a  one  as  this,  in  small  vil- 
lages where  there  are  considerable  deposits,  but  small  de- 
mands for  loans,  and  here  under  the  United  States  system 
there  would  never  be  banking  facilities  of  any  kind.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  is  made  fluent.  The  branch  banks  go 
where  deposits  are  abundant  and  they  go  where  discounts 
are  needed.  They  have  the  entire  country  in  which  to  even 
up  their  business. 

A  strong  case  is  made  out  for  the  Canadian  system,  in  its 
ability  to  meet  and  handle  financial  or  industrial  panics.  The 
United  States  presents  the  picture  of  an  army  of  privates 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  hut  without  organization  or 
leadership.  No  matter  how  clearly  Chicago  and  New  York 
bankers  may  see  impending  trouble,  they  cannot  compel  the 
individual  bankers  in  the  outside  cities  and  towns  to  take  in 
sail,  to  prepare  for  squalls.  A  general  warning  would  only 
precipitate  the  trouble. 

Not  so  in  Canada.  The  few  men  at  the  head  of  the  banks, 
kept  closely  informed  by  their  ofiicers  throughout  the  country, 
are  in  the  best  possible  position  to  foresee  industrial  troubles. 
Months  before  the  last  panic  the  banks  in  every  town  in 
Canada  began  to  discourage  manufacturers  and  others  from 
stretching  their  credit,  and  loans  were  restricted,  with  the 
consequent  result  that  scarcely  a  manufacturer  went  to  the 
wall  here,  while  concerns  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the 
United  States  succumbed  to  the  sudden  flnancial^stringency. 

Many  other  features  of  banking  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Eckardt  in  his  excellent  work.  The  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

(A  Rational  Banking  System,  by  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.) 
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MEN  AND  EVENTS 


FKEE  LABOR  BUEEAU. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Free  Employment  Office  at  Mont- 
real, whicli  was  formally  opened  to  tie  public  on  April  3rd, 
seems  to  'have  already  justified  its  establisiliment.  In  the  first 
-tihree  weeks  of  its  operation,  upwards  of  three  hundred  per- 
sons were  given  employmeint.  These  were  men  of  all  classes, 
from  the  ordinary  labour  man  to  the  skilled  mechanic. 


Canadian  gentlemen  who,  enjoying  the  salubrious  breezes  of 
Nassau,  have  been  fired  with  an  ambition  to  supply  Canadians 
with  cheap  grape  fraiit.  The  suggestion  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  carefully  by  pnblicisits  and  statesmen. 

The  Bahamas  consist  of  a  group  of  islands  having  an  area 
of  about  '5;600  square  miles.  The  colored  population  pre- 
dominates, but  there  is  not  a  colour  problem  similar  to  that 
presented  in  the  United  States.  The  negroes  enjoy  the 
franchise  and  under  the  British  system  have  been  educated 
in  the  responsibility  of  government.  The  government  is 
carried  on  by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; an  Executive  Council  of  nine  members;  a  Legislative 
Council  of  nine  members;  and  a  Representative  Assembly  of 
twenty-nine  members.  The  people  of  the  islands  have  been 
strongly  enthused  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  Canadian 
Confederacy  and  have  appointed  a  committee  to  open  negotia- 
tions. 


Gathering  before  the  Free  Labor  Bureau  Montreal  ihe  first  day 
it  was  opened 

Photo  by  "La  Presse  " 

The  offices,  at  41  Craig  Street  East,  are  large  and  com- 
modious and  are  fitted  up  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas 
of  the  Boston  Labor  Bureau,  which  were  carefully  examined 
as  a  model  on  which  to  work.  Records  are  taken  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  applying  for  positions  so  that  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  will  be  in  a  poisition  to  know  w-hether 
the  applicants  are  worthy  of  assiistance  or  not. 

The  Bureau  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Francis  Payette,  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Gilbert 
Leclaire,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, and  a  staff  of 
five  clerks.  The  services  of 
the  Bureau  are  open  to  all 
employers  wiho  require  the 
services  of  workmen,  and 
to  all  workmen  who  are 
British  subjects. 


APPOINTED  OX  HIDEO-ELECTRIC  COMMISSION. 

Members  of  the  Association  will  join  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Ellis  on  his  appointment 
to  the  honorable  position  of  membership  on  the  Commis- 
sion which  will  administer  Toronto's  hydro-electric  system. 
No  more  efficient  representative  could  have  been  chosen.  Mr 
Ellis  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  which,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  municipalities  of  Western  Ontario,  brought  in  the  first 
adequate  report  on  the  power  possibilities  of  Niagara  Falls. 
His  work  on  that  Commission  was  marked  no  less  by  earnest- 
ness than  by  clear-sightedness.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  Province  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  hydro-electric 
power  to  the  municipalities  and  industries  which  it  could 
reach.  His  present  appointment  is  a  logical  outcome  of  his 
previous  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  men  who 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Province's  appointment 
to  the  new  Commission  are  both  members  of  the  Association 
also. 


THE  BAHAMAS. 

Are  we  ready  to  adopt 
the  Bahamas?  A  southern 
Canada,  producing  tropical 
fruits,  rope-flbres'  and 
general  the  products  o'f  the 
sovith,  ias  a  pleasing  sug- 
gestion about  it  at  t'he 
close  of  the  long  cold  win- 
ter. The  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  a  family,  even  if  it 
is  only  an  adopted  one,  has 
been  projected  into  our 
placsid  lives,  at  present  d.iis- 
turbed  by  nothing  more  con- 
tentious than  a  reciprocity 
agreement,  by  a  couple  of 


A  Scene  in  the  Bahamas. 
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SECONDAKY  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  is  like  carrying  owls  to  Athens  to  send  coke  to  Trail. 
Yet  the  big  smelter  at  Trail,  B.C.,  has  been  fed  with 
Pennsylvania  coke  of  late,  while  the  coke  ovens  lay  idle. 
This  is  because  the  miners  at  Crow's  Nest  Pass  refused  to 
work.  The  incident  suggests  vividly  the  interdependence 
of  industries  and  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  a  dispute 


The  coke  ovens  at  Fernie  B.  C.  which  have  been  closed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  miners  to  work,  thus  compelling  the  smelter 
at  Trail  to  bring  its  coke  from  Pennsylvania. 

in  one  industry  can  cause  to  those  who  have  absolutely  no 
connection  with  the  original  trouble,  and  are  powerless  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  Miners  of  lead,  silver  and  gold, 
transportation  companies,  workers  at  the  coke  ovens,  workers 
in  the  smelter,  all  these  are  intimately  affected.    So  far  the 


a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Canada.  The 
bridge  when  completed  will  be  a  monument  to  the  ingenuity, 
skill  and  courage  of  Canadians.  It  will  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  works  undertaken  in  this  country. 

The  design  adopted  will  have  K.  Webb  system  in  the 
cantilever  and  anchor  arms.  The  suspended  span  is  of  a 
modified  Pratt  type.  The  length  of  the  centre  span  is  to  be 
1,800  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  structure  is  3,228  feet,  or' 
about  three-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  suspended  span  is  640 
feet  long,  110  feet  deep  at  the  centre  and  seventy  feet  at  each 
end.  The  cantilever  arms  are  580  feet  long,  seventy  feet  deep 
at  the  end  and  310  feet  high  over  the  main  post.  The  anchor 
arms  are  580  feet  long.  The  width  of  the  hridge  between  the 
trusses  is  eighty-eight  feet.  The  bridge  will  he  li50  feet  above 
high  water.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  river 
is  20O  feet.  All  members  in  the  anchor  arms  and  those  im- 
mediately over  the  main  pier,  as  well  as  the  floor  arms,  will 
be  built  of  carbon  steel.  The  cantilever  arms  and  suspended 
span  will  be  of  nickel  steel. 

The  piers  are  all  to  be  built  of  cement  concrete  below  water, 
and  granite-faced  masonry  filled  with  cement  concrete  above 
water.  The  abutments  are  to  be  of  granite  masonry.  The 
caisson  over  the  main  pier  on  the  south  side  will  be  180  feet 
by  55  feet.  The  north  side  will  be  built  in  two  sections,  each 
caisson  being  sixty-five  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.  The 
bridge  will  accommodate  a  double  track  railway  and  will  have 
a  four-foot  sidewalk  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers.  There 
are  over  100,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments. The  weight  of  steel  in  the  superstructure  is  estimated 
at  liOiO, 00 0,000  pounds.  The  transportation  of  this  immense 
quantity  of  steel  will  require  the  use  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  freight  cars  of  '60',00'0  pounds  capacity,  or  sixty- 
seven  trains  of  twenty-five  cars  each. 


The  New  Quebec  Bridge 


management  of  the  smelter — which  treats  8,000  tons  of  ore 
a  week — have  met  the  situation  by  the  long  haul.  If  this 
proves  impracticable  through  the  high  cost  of  transportation, 
much  loss  will  be  entailed  on  the  innocent  third  parties.  In 
an  ordinary  fight  the  loss  suffered  by  the  defeated  contestant 
is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  took  his 
chance  when  he  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  innocent  by- 
stander, who  gets  hit  with  a  flying  half-brick,  is  worthy  of 
commiseration.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  smelting  industry 
of  British  Columhia. 


THE   nm  BRIDGE. 


The  letting  of  the  contract  for  the  superstructure  of  the 
new  Quebec  Bridge  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company,  at 
$8,650,000,  brings  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
substructure,  up  to  $12,000,000.  The  bridge  will  be  the  largest 
cantilever  hridge  in  the  world,  the  suspension  span  being  the 
longest  single  truss  span  ever  designed.  The  span  exceeds 
that  of  the  celebrated  Forth  Bridge,  Scotland,  by  ninety  feet. 
It  is  intended  that  the  bridge  shall  be  ready  for  traffic  by 
1915.  The  awarding  of  the  contract  to  the  Canadian  company, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Co.,  consisting  of  a  working  union 
of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.  and  the  Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  is 


In  the  design  finally  approved  there  is  a  main  post  over 
the  main  piers  with  the  top  cords  meeting  in  a  point  at  the 
top  of  this  post. 


THE  COUNTRY  :  "  Those  two  old  steers  are  going  to  wreck  the  whole 
outfit  it  somebody  don't  head  'em  off."  —From  The  Toronto  News_ 
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SOME  UIVION  DEVELOPMEIVTS. 

Give  ia  villain  enougih  rope  and  he  'will  hang  himself,  is 
a  time  honored  proverb.  Like  many  another  old  saying  it 
has  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  arrest  of  the 
McNamaxa  outfit,  after  they  had  caused  ithe  death  of  over  a 
hundred  people  and  the  loss  of  million-s  of  dollars  worth  of 
property,  is  just  one  instance  of  the  inevdtableness  of  retri- 
bution. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  made  of  international  trades 
unions,  as  they  are  governed  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  charged  with  autocracy,  heartlessness  and  crookedness. 
The  revelations  of  the  working  of  the  union  of  western 
miners  showed  that  the  worst  had  not  been  told;  that  to 
gain  itheir  ends  they  were  ready  to  resort  tO'  crimes  most 
daBtardly,  not  stopping  short  of  actual  murder,  where  an 
individual  stood  between  them  and  their  object. 

The  final  running  down  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  outrage,  in  which  some  score  of  wiorkers 


destroying  the  property  of  others  with  equal  readiness  so 
that  a  close  corporation  may  tyrannize  oveir  an  industry. 

Meanwhile  the  relationship  of  Canadian  unions  to  the 
international  organizations  is  worthy  of  study.  Not  once  or 
twice  but  many  times  has  it  been  revealed  how  the  machinery 
of  the  unions  has  been  set  in  motion  for  unworthy  objects. 
Much  Canadian  money  dribbles  into  the  coffers  of  foreign 
treasuries.  How  miuch  comes  back?  What  do  Canadian 
workmen  get  for  their  expenditures?  And  do  they  receive 
enough  advantage  friom  their  international  connection  to 
justify  them  in  accepting  the  odium  of  a  joint  responsibility 
for  the  dastardly  and  venal  actions  of  United  States  officials. 


PKOHIBITS  EXPORT  OF  PULP  WOOD. 

New  Brunswick  is  the  latest  Province  to  join  with  Ontairio 
and  Quebec  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pnlp  wood  from  Crown 


Clearing-  the  Way — Packing  the  Provisions  in  over  a  trail  which  is  being  made  along  the  surveyed  line  of  a  railway  in  British  Columbia, 


were  blown  to  eternity,  makes  the  man  on  the  street  grit 
his  teeth  and  say  that  it  is  time  to  make  an  accounting.  Is 
this  a  natural  outcome  of  the  banding  together  of  workmen? 
Are  unions  as  such  ready  to  exercise  their  powers  to  gain 
their  ends  by  any  and  every  means?  It  were  well  that  the 
members  gave  serious  attention  to  the  trend  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  for  them  to  see  to  it  that  an  instrument  which 
has  accomplished  much  good  in  its  day  should  niot  be  turned 
to  unworthy  work.  The  unions  which  are  mixed  up  in  this 
cold-blooded  business  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  other  western 
centres  are  no  strength  to  trades  unionism. 

Whether  or  not  the  unions  themselves  undertake  to 
eradicate  the  anarchistic  element  in  their  ranks  it  devolves 
upion  the  police  authorities  to  clear  out  with  strong  and 
unshaken  hand  the  mass  of  criminality  which  has  been  un- 
earthed, lawlessness  cannot  exist  and  the  country  stand. 
This  lawlessness  is  particularly  baneful  in  that  it  is  practised 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  selfishness,  wiping  out  human  life  and 


lands,  and  the  new  law  will  go  into  effect  on  October  1st,  next. 
The  measure  was  carried  in  the  Legislature  on  Wednesday, 
having  been  introduced  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grimmer,  Surveyor- 
General  of  New  Brunswick.  The  new  law  will  apply  to 
all  licenses  or  permits  hereafter  issued,  whether  for  the  first 
time  or  in  their  renewal,  and  provides  that  all  timber,  not 
being  pine,  and  suitable  for  making  pulp  or  paper,  shall  be 
turned  into  a  finished  state  before  leaving  the  Province. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  BUENOS  ATRES. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  who  has  been  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner to  South  Africa  for  some  years,  is  now  in  Canada 
consiulting  with  manufacturers  and  others  preparatory  to 
asisuming  his  new  duties  as  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos 
Ayres.    Mr.  Poussette  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  repre- 
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sentatives  wihiah  Canada  has.  He  'has  done  good  work  in 
investigating  the  trade  ajosisiilbilities  of  South  Africa  amd  in 
interesting  the  ipeople  of  that  state  i>n  Camadlan  prodjucts. 

An  unlimited  field  of  operations  lies  open  to  him  in  South 
America.  The  progress  and  development  of  Brazil  and  Argen- 
j  tina  are  marvellous.  Their  purchases  of  foreign-manufactured 
!  goods  is  only  excelled  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil  and  their 
export  of  grain,  coffee,  cattle  and  otheir  agricultural  products. 
The  United  States  'has  been,  making  great  efforts  to  wrest  a  fair 
share  of  their  trade  from  the  European  countries,  chiefly 
Great  Britain,  who  now  enjoy  it.  Wihen  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  alone  is  over  the  seven  hun- 
dred million  mark,  an  indication  is  given  of  its  interesit  to 
manufacturing  nations. 

Firms  which  are  interested  in  the  South  American  market 
shoiuld  see  Mr.  Poussette  while  he  is  in  Canada.  In  this  way 
he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out  his  work  satis- 
factorily. 


PREPAYING  DUTY  OIV  ADVEKTISING  MATTER. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Comerce  has  been  informed 
by  the  South  African  Department  of  Posits  and  Telegrap>hs 
that  remittances  are  frequently  received  by  money  orders 
from  senders  of  packets  of  advertising  matter  addressed  to 
South  Africa  in  pre-payment  of  the  customs  duty  leviable 
thereon. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  period  of  pre-paying  duty  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  in  as  muah  as  the  packets  are  generally  dealt 
with  long  before  the  money  orders  reach  the  offlce,  and  their 
free  delivery  cannot,  therefore,  be  ensure'd.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  amount 
of  suoh  remittances. 

An  arrangement  has  been  in  force  for  some  time  whereby 
the  customs  duty  may  be  prepaid  in  postage  stamps  of  the 
South  African  Union,  overprinted  "  Customs  Duty."  These  aire 
obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  72  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  and  may  be  affixed 
to  the  packets. 

The  South  African  Department  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
any  further  remittances  in  prepayment  of  customs  duty.  It 
is  stated  for  general  information  that  tlie  duty  on  advertising 
matter  is  4  cents  per  lb.  or  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  wiiichev^er 
be  the  greater.  Single  catalogues  and  price  lists  weighing 
under  eight  ounces  are  admitted  free,  provided  that  they  are 
not  printed  abroad  on  ibehalf  of  a  South  African  firm  or  South 
African  branch  of  an  oversea  firm. — Trade  and  Commerce 
Reports. 


SOME  LABOR  UNION  TENDENCIES. 

Criticism  from  within  is  offered  by  W.  R.  Hearst,  pub- 
lisher of  papers  which  have  been  noted  for  their  support 
of  Unionism  when  it  was  indulging  in  some  of  its  least 
defensible  actions,  in  a  recent  article  on  some  objection- 
able tendencies  in  the  -labor  union  movement  of  to-day.  Com- 
ing fnom  the  source  they  d'o,  they  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  workingmen.    He  writes: — • 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  in  the  labor 
union  movement  which  sihould  be  very  materially  altered  or 
wholly  eliminated  for  the  benefit  of  itlhe  movement. 

"  This  objectionable  tendency  finds  expression  in  three 
main  directions: 

"  First,  in  making  charges  for  work  that  is  not  actually 
done. 

"  Second,  in  compelling  the  employment  of  a  great  many 
more  men  tliian  are  necessary  to  perform  properly  a  given 
■work,  and 


"  Third,  in  the  limitation  of  production  to  the  capacity  of 
the  least  productive  man. 

"  Persistence  in  these  three  injurious  methods  will  inevit- 
ably weaken  the  support  of  the  friends  of  the  labor  unions 
and  materially  strengthen  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of 
labctt'  unions. 

"  Labor  union  men  should  realize  that  the  first  requisite 
in  the  payment  of  good  wages  is  the  ability  to  pay  good  wages, 
and  that  wiherever  the  labor  unions  so  hamper  the  conduct 
of  a  business  as  to  interfere  with  its  capacity  for  making 
money,  they  interfere  at  the  same  time  with  its  capacity  to 
distribute  liberal  wages. 

"  Wealth  must  be  created  before  it  can  be  distributed,  and 
whatever  interferes  unduly  with  the  creation  of  wealth  will 
interfere  inevitably  with  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  wages. 

"Few  businesses  are  so  prosperous  and  profitable  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  high  wages  and  to  allow  short  hours,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  for  work  that  is  not  actually  done,  employ  more 
men  than  are  actually  needed  and  allow  prodiuction  to  be 
regulated  accordiing  to  the  capacity  of  the  least  productive 
man  employed. 

"  It  is  often  stated  that  we  are  -able  to  pay  higher  wages 
in  America  and  still  compete  with  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  American  laborer  is 
greater  tha»n  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world. 

"  If  this  is  true,  then  the  reverse  is  true,  that  if  the 
American  labor  union  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  laborer,  the  abiility  of  the  American  employer  to 
pay  high  wages  will  be  correspondingly  interfered  with. 

"  In  other  words,  the  corollary  of  the  principle  of  good 
wages  is,  and  must  be,  the  principle  of  good  work  for  good 
wages." 


WHY  SURRENDER? 

Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  -National  'Bank  of  Chicago,  says:  "A  spirit 
bordering  on  pessimism  regarding  iwhat  the  future  has  in 
store  exists  amongst  American  financiers  and  corporation 
heads.    The  United  States  has  been  living  too  fast  and  beyond 


A  "DIRTY"  FARM 


FARMER  CANUCK  :  You've  got  too  many  weeds  over  there,  Sam.  I 
don't  think  I'll  take  this  seed.  —From  The  Toronto  World. 
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its  means.    Business  conditions  throughout  the  country  are 
in  a  state  lof  pantial  suspense." 

This  view  receives  confirmation  in  various  quarters  across 

V  the  border.  The  United  States  has  been  profligate.  It  has 
so  recklessly  wasted  its  own  natural  re'soiurces  and  raw 
materials  that  its  industries,  threatened  with  starvation,  look 
to  Canada  as  a  fresli  field  in  which  to  perpetuate  their  work 

\^  of  temporary  wealth  miaking  and  ultimate  devastation.  The 
point  for  Canadians  to  consider  is  the  wisdom  of  diluting 
the  great  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  with 
American  hesitancy  and  depression. 

The  republic  did  not  carry  us  when  we  were  hard  up.  It  did 
all  it  could  to  strangle  us  commercially  and  financially.  We 
struggled  and  survived,  and  now  we  have  emerged  triumphant. 
Alongside  of  us  lies  the  United  iStates  partly  worn  oiut.  Buit 
Canada  speeds  along  the  high  road  of  prosperity.  Everything 
is  'before  us.    The  vastest  store  of  natural  resources  in  the 

.world  is  unused — practically  untouched.  We  liave  it  in  our 
power  to  build  a  great  British  nation  on  this  continent — great 
industrially,  commercially,  financially  and  politically.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  establish  here  a  British-Canadian 
civilization,  complex  in  its  ramifications  and  affording  full 
scope  for  the  talents  and  ambitions  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Can  'we  hope  for  siuch  a  consummation  if  we  abandon 
protection,  and  convert  the  Dominion  into  a  purely  pastoral 
country,  dependent  fiscally  and  industrially  upon  the  neighbor- 
l^ng  country? 

■cs^      The  World's  Woi'k,  sl  leading  United  States  magazine, 
shows  one  reason  why  the  United  States  must  have  reciprocity  , 
to  prevent  Canada  benefitting  lindustriaLly  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic.    This  periodical  declares: 
y      "  In  the  little  town  of  Welland,  Ontario,  are  twenty  manu- 
j  facturing  plants  which  have  gone  from  the  United  States  in 
the  last  ten  years.    These  include  branches  of  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  of  Deere  &  Company,  plow-makers  from 
Iowa,  of  the  Pittsburg  Tube  Company,  of  the  United  M'Otors 
from  Detroit,  and  sixteen  "others.   The  town  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  by  American  manufacturing  plants.    Hamilton,  Ont., 
too,    hoasts    of    thirty-six  American    industries,  including 
branches  of  the  American  Can  Company,  the  Inteirnational 
Harvester  Company,  the   Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  and 
the  like.    And  there  are  other  Candian  to/wns  that  boast  of  a 
/  similar  transplanting  of  American  factories,  for  7i56  com- 
panies from  the  United  States  have  built  faobories  "i^Canada 
since  1900.    Many  of  these  are  larger  than  the  original  plants 
in  the  United 'iStates.    The  tariff  against  Canada — which  was 
necessarily  met  by  a  Canadian  tariff  against  us — was,  of  course 
designed  to  protect  our  manufacturers;  but  the  result  has  been 
to  drive  these  750  establishments  out  of  the  coiuntry  in  ten 
years.   Most  of  them  were  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  horder 
to  take  care  of  the  Canadian  trade.    Many,  however,  moved 
from  the  United  iStates  because  they  wished  to  take  advantage 
either  of  the  lower  cost  of  living  for  their  employes  or  of 
the  more  favorable  tariff  arrangements  that  Canada  enjoys 
for  her  products  in  European  markets." 
Y'      Why  ratify  a  reciprocity  agireement  that  will  largely  remove 
'  this  necessity  for  American  industries  to  establish  branch  fac- 
I  tories  in  this  country  ?    Why  do  anything  that  may  stop  the 
,    influx  of  United  States  capital  for  industrial  enterprises  in 
^  Canada.  This  is  a  question  in  which  Canadian  wage-earners 
\Jiave  a  vital  interest.  The  Industrial  Banner,  a  paper  published 
at  London,  Ontario,  in  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  sees  the 
dangers  for  the  workingmen  that  lurk  in  the  Washington  bar- 
gain.   It  warns  its  readers  that   Canadian  mechanics  and 
laborers  stand  to  lose  if  the  Taft-Fielding  arrangement  is 
ratified.    If  the  industrial  development  of  Canada  is  checked 
employment  will  become  less  certain  and  less  continuous  for 
Canadian  wage-earners.  Any  trade  arrangement  that  will  take  , 
jobs  from   Canadian   workmen  and  give  them  to  American  ^ 


workmen  cannot  be  popular  in  this  country.  Hence  the  over-; 
whelming  votes  of  factory  operatives  against  the  new  fiscal 
compact. — The  News,  Toronto. 


WHAT  SOME  WORKMEN  EARN. 

Occasionally  a  political  economist  casts  his  eye  China- 
wards  and  wonders  what  will  happen  when  that  great  mass  of 
four  hundred  million  willing  and  intelligent  people  turns  its 
hands  to  manufacturing.  What  is  there  in  the  Yellow  Peril 
from  the  viewpoint  of  home  production?  A  United  States 
consul  has  collected  some  interesting  figures  in  reference  to 
the  income  and  expenditures  of  Chinese  workmen. 

The  following  statistics  of  wages,  price  of  foodstuffs,  etc., 
relate  only  to  his  consular  district,  which  embraces  about 
50,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  at  least  2i0,0'0'0,0'0i0  inhabi- 
tants. Daily  wage  rates  in  United  States  currency  are: 
Machinists  40  to  75  cents,  blacksmiths  3*8,  carpenters  2S,  elec- 
tricians 40i,  stonemasons  15,  bricklayers  15,  molders  60,  plas- 
terers 20,  stonecutters  25,  farm  laborers  30,  and  common 
laborers  2iO  cents. 

The  cost  of  foodstuft's,  such  as  the  natives  use,  are  as 
follows,  in  cents  per  pound:  Fresh  pork  15,  salt  pork  10, 
sausage  7,  ham  20,  flour  (foreign)  3%,  fiour  (native)  2l^, 
sugar  4,  tea  15,  rice  3. 

The  character  of  fabrics  usually  bought  by  the  natives 
cost,  per  yard,  about  6  cents  for  muslins,  71/^  cents  for  calico, 
and  215  cents  for  woolens,  while  their  cloth  shoes  cost  about 
40  cents  per  pair. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Canadian  Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Montreal,  have  issued  a 
booklet  descriptive  of  the  Buffalo  Spray  Nozzles  and  Strainers 
manufactured  by  them.  The  catalogue  is  attractively  designed 
and  well  illusitrated  and  will  appeal  favorably  to  all  users  of 
these  articles. 

The  B.C.  Commercial  Review  has  made  its  bow  to  the 
public  and  the  first  number  of  volume  one  is  a  most  creditable 
production.  Typographically,  it  is  attractive.  Bditorially, 
it  covers  a  wide  field  of  business  and  financial  interests.  The 
growing  importance  of  British  Columbia  in  a  business  way 
promises  well  for  the  success  of  a  paper  which  properly  gives 
expression  to  that  development. 


NABOTH'S  VINEYARD 


— From  The  Montreal  Star. 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCTION  METHODS 


Efficiency  is  the  Key-Note  of  Present  Industrial  Aspirations.  How  it  Reduces 
Costs  and  Increases  Production,  Profitable  to  Employers  and  Employees.  What 
One  Factory  Accomplishes.    Work  of  Efficiency  Engineers- 


W.IEX  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  stated  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  tliat  one  million  dollars  a  day 
was  being  lost  by  tbe  railways  of  the  United  States 
through  inefficient  management,  he  set  men  in  every  line  of 
industry  thinking.  The  statement  was  picturesque.  That  it 
had  some  basis  in  fact  is  shown  by  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  individual  factories  where  efficient  management, 
scientific  management,  or  whatever  other  name  the  new  sys- 
tem goes  under,  has  been  tried  out. 

"  Efficiency  management  is  the  biggest  problem  in  manu- 
facturing to-day,"  said  Mr.  N.  K.  B.  Patch,  of  the  Lumen  Bear- 
ing Co.,  Toronto,  in  a  recent  interview.  "We  in  our  plant 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  so  far,  but  we  have  found  out 
enough  to  assure  us  that  under  a  proper  system  profits  to  the 
manufacturer  and  to  the  workman  can  be  materially  in- 
creased. In  the  future  the  man  who  reduces  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction, not  by  reducing  wages,  but  by  getting  a 
larger  production  from  a  given  equipment,  is  the  man 
who  will  win." 

The  plan  as  described  by  Mr.  Patch  is  largely  edu- 
cational. How  to  carry  on  every  operation  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  labor,  that  is  the 
problem. 

As  the  success  of  the  new  system  depends  on  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, some  system  of  piece-work  payment  must  be 
^  adopted.  Workmen  must  share  adequately  in  the 
profits  from  increased  output.  Unless  this  cardinal 
point  is  accepted  in  the  first  instance  and  faithfully 
adhered  to,  efficiency  management  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

Practical  assistance  to  the  workmen  must  be  given 
,  by  an  expert.  In  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.'s  shop  a 
man  is  placed  on  the  floor  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  foreman.  His  is  not  the  work  of  administration 
or  management.  He  is  there  to  assist  the  workmen, 
to  suggest  short  cuts,  to  evolve  economical  methods, 
to  save  time  for  the  workman  and  for  the  manager, 
to  the  material  advantage  of  both. 

The  making  of  a  casting  requires  a  certain  num- 
ber of  operations.  The  mould  must  be  made,  the 
sand  packed  down,  the  metal  melted  and  run,  etc. 
If  a  minute  or  two  can  be  saved  in  each  operation 
by  a  better  location  of  appliances,  by  improved  im- 


plements, by  leaving  the  tools  at  the  end  of  a  job  in  the  most 
convenient  place  for  their  next  use,  the  cost  of  production  is 
lowered. 

It  is  the  place  of  the  "staff  boss,"  the  "expert  ad- 
viser," to  show  workmen  where  these  minutes  may  be  saved. 
He  is  on  the  floor  all  the  time;  he  is  corrective  to  slovenly 
practices. 

The  stop-watch  is  his  gauge.  By  careful  and  accurate  ob- 
servations a  basis  is  arrived  at  for  piece-work  prices.  When 
these  are  fixed  there  must  be  no  deviation  from  them.  If  the 
workman  makes  more  than  was  anticipated,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  shop.  He  can  only  make  more  than  was  anticipated 
by  producing  more  than  was  anticipated.  Big  production  with 
stationary  plant  is  what  is  desired. 

Where  a  piece-work  rate  is  stiffened,  the  confldence  of  em- 
ployees is  sacrificed.    Even  if  it  is  felt  that  the  rate  was  fixed 


A  big 


mould.    The  largest  brass  moulding  ever  made  in  Canada  beino;  made 
at  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.'s  Plant. 
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too  high  originally,  it  is  better  to  stick  to  it  than  to  shake 
confidence  in  the  whole  system.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  the  success  of  the  "  efficiency  "  system  is  absolutely  bound 
up  in  giving  the  workmen  an  adequate  share  of  the  resulting 
profits. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Industrial  Canada  mention  was  made  of 
the  scientific  enquiry  which  had  been  made  into  the  ore-carry- 
ing trade.  The  number  of  pounds  which  a  man  could  lift  most 
advantageously  was  carefully  worked  out.  Shovels  of  a  certain 
size  and  shape  were  devised  and  the  results  were  seen  in  an 
immense  increase  in  the  ore  handling  ability  of  the  individual. 

In  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.'s  foundry  a  certain  class  of  cast- 
ing was  formerly  made  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  a  day.  That 
was  in  the  day  work  era.  To-day  the  average  production  per 
man  of  the  same  casting  is  sixty-flve.  The  history  of  the 
change  in  output  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty-five  daily  is  the 
story  in  concentrated  form  of  efficiency  management.  It  was 
accomplished  by  showing  the  moulders  how  this,  that  and  the 
other  operation  could  be  accomplished  with  greater  speed  and 
with  less  labor.  It  is  the  story  of  economy  of  time  and  energy 
of  making  the  head  serve  the  hand;  the  story  of  developing 
more  efficient  workmen. 

The  moulders  are  now  getting,  none  of  them  less  than  three 
dollars  a  day  and  some  of  them  up  to  six  and  seven  dollars  a 
day.  The  profit  to  the  company  tihrough  the  production  of 
sixty-five  articles  in  the  place  of  twenty-eight,  without  in- 
creasing the  overhead  expense,  needs  no  telling. 

Such  is  eflSciency  management. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  PRACTICE 


Efficiency  Management  Plans  the  Work  for  the 
■""■Workman.    Waste  Time  is  Eliminated  by 
Proper  Laying-out  of  Jobs.  New 
Methods  Devised. 


tc^l^O  see  functional  or  scientific  management  in  action," 
I  says  Edward  Mott  WooUey  in  System,  "study  it  from 
the  viewpoint  of  its  effect  on  the  workman  and  his 
work,  let  us  take  a  typical  industry;  a  small  machinery  con- 
cern employing  only  one  hundred  men  in  its  shops,  but  hav- 
ing twenty  men  and  boys  in  its  planning  department.  Despite 
its  modest  size,  the  fullest  application  has  been  made  of  the 
principles  of  detail  study  and  functional  management.  With 
this  result:  from  an  unprofitable  basis  it  has  Ibeen  raised  to  a 
condition  of  substantial  earnings:  output  has  more  than 
doubled  writhout  any  material  increase  in  plant  or  equipment: 
wages  have  increased,  but  labor  cost  and  total  production  cost 
have  iboth  been  reduced. 

Formerly,  as  in  most  shops,  the  mechanics  did  a  large  part 
of  the  planning  'how  work  was  to  be  done.  They  studied  their 
blue-prints  and  decided  what  operations  were  necessary,  which 
should  come  first  and  how  they  should  be  accomplished.  They 
hunted  up  the  machine  tools  they  needed,  borrowing  them 
with  or  without  permission.  They  drove  their  planers  or 
lathes  at  whatever  feed  and  speed  they  thought  right.  Finish- 
ing a  job,  they  left  their  tools  where  they  dropped.  The  next 
man  to  need  them  conducted  his  own  search  (for  them,  lost 
time  putting  them  into  condition  again  or  used  them  as  they 
were  at  half  efficiency.  They  "  soldiered  "  by  the  hour  at  times 
on  "  fill-in "  jobs  while  waiting  for  castings  or  drawings  for 
their  principal  tasks.  To  list  all  the  wastes  would  take 
pages;  few  manufacturers  need  to  be  told  of  them,  'however. 
They  know. 

Work  is  Planned. 

To-day,  the  workmen  do  no  planning.  Every  detail  of 
work  on  every  job  is  thought  out  for  them  and  put  down  in 
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unmistakable  black  and  white.  iNot  merely  general  direc- 
tions, but  the  specific  instructions  indicating  operations  neces- 
stary  on  each  part  and  the  factors  bearing  on  these  operations^ — 
the  character  and  number  of  cuts,  the  depth  of  each,  the  tool 
to  be  used,  the  speed,  the  feed,  the  time  allowed  if  a  bonus 
or  premium  is  to  be  earned,  the  hourly  rate  if  the  bonus  time 
is  not  attained.  Analyzing  the  drawings  and  specifications, 
the  planning  department  reduces  each  machine  or  group  of  ma- 
chines ordered  to  its  primary  elements  and  prepares  an  in- 
structions card  for  each  part  or  lot  of  similar  parts  required. 
Each  operation  has  been  standardized;  the  standards  are  either 
carried  in  the  planner's  brain  or  in  a  convenient  file:  the  in- 
structions card  carries  these  to  the  workman  and  his  gang- 
foreman. 

Materials,  whether  castings  or  raw  stock,  ihave  been  requisi- 
tioned and  forwarded  in  the  same  exact  fashion.  The  proper 
machine  tools,  templets,  jigs,  have  been  provided.  The  lathe, 
planer  or  drill  press  itself  is  in  prime  condition;  belts  are 
kept  religiously  at  the  right  tension.  The  gang  boss  is  at  hand 
to  explain  or  demonstrate  how  the  instructions  are  to  be 
carried  out,  should  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  workman's  mind. 
The  interest  of  the  gang  'boss  is  as  keen  as  the  workman's; 
his  compensation  increases  according  as  the  members  of  his 
group  earn  their  bonuses. 

How  minutely  the  work  is  planned  and  prepared  for  in 
this  factory  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  standards  maintained 
for  the  bolts  used  to  clamp  work  on  the  machines.  In  the 
average  shop,  these  bolts  lie  around  on  the  fioor;  rarely  is  there 
a  full  assortment  accessible.  Needing  four-inch  bolts,  say,  the 
mechanic  looks  around  for  them,  fails  to  find  a  full  set,  and 
concludes  to  use  six-inch  bolts.  Blocking  up  is  necessary,  and 
he  probably  has  to  screw  the  nut  down  an  extra  inch.  Be- 
cause of  the  rough  care  the  bolts  get,  the  tiiread  may  be 
damaged  and  .he  has  trouble  in  getting  the  nut  down.  In 
many  cases,  as  motion  studies  and  observations  have  shown, 
he  consumes  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  many  minutes  as  the 
clamping  ought  to  take. 

Now,  each  instruction  card  specifies,  in  hundredths  of  an 
hour,  the  time  allowed  for  setting  the  work  in  the  machine. 
Such  specification  would  be  useless,  of  course,  unless  the  proper 
blocks  and  bolts  were  provided  for  the  workman's  use.  So 
the  planning  department  sees  that  a  full  supply  of  bolts  and 
blocks  of  varying  lengths  are  kept  in  the  tool  racks.  With 
each  job,  the  mechanic  receives  the  particular  size  of  bolt  best 
suited  to  the  task,  just  as  though  these  were  standard  machine 
tools  instead  of  accessories  usually  neglected.  Furthermore, 
before  they  are  restored  to  the  rack  after  use,  every  thread  and 
nut  is  inspected  to  make  sure  they  are  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Try  any  bolt  in  the  tool  room  and  the  nut  turns  easily 
under  your  fingers. 

A  Place  for  Everything. 

Except  by  comparison  of  the  time  consumed  in  certain 
operations  before  and  after  the  reorganization,  no  conception 
can  be  gained  of  the  unbelievable  wastes  attending  some  of  the 
less  common  processes.  In  the  erecting  rooms,  not  long  since, 
one  assembler  did  nine  times  as  much  work  under  functional 
management  as  he  did  under  the  old  system.  Because  orders 
for  this  particular  machine  were  infrequent  and  the  parts  un- 
familiar to  the  clerks  in  finished  stock  (itself  poorly  organ- 
ized) he  had  been  obliged  to  hunt  up  many  missing  parts  him- 
self. Now  every  part  has  its  symbol  and  its  place  in  the  stores 
room;  every  operation  in  assembling  has  been  standardized. 
Before  he  starts  work,  the  planning  department  has  delivered 
every  member  of  the  machine  or  arranged  to  supply  it  on  a 
schedule  which  will  not  keep  him  waiting.  His  instructions 
card  tells  him  more  about  the  job  than  he  knew  when  he 
monopolized  the  factory's  information  about  it. 

The  same  scrupulous  regard  for  details  is  carried  into  the 
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storehouse,  where  a  standard  balance  of  raw  and  finished 
stock  is  maintained  at  all  times.  The  balance-of-stores  sheet, 
reflects  this  faithfiuUy  and  allows  the  planning  department,  in 
analyzing  an  order,  to  determine  in  the^  hriefest  time  whether 
all  the  parts  or  materials  to  fill  it  are  on  hand  or  must  be 
manufactured  or  purchased.  This  balance-of-stores  sheet  not 
only  shows  how  many  units  of  a  given  article  or  material  are 
on  hand,  'but  also  the  number  apportioned  to  future  jobs,  the 
minimum  to  be  kept  in  stock  and  the  maximum  allowed.  Over- 
investment in  stock  is  thus  guarded  against;  likewise  lack  of 
material  or  parts  which  might  cause  delay  in  the  shops  and 
belated  deliveries. 

Sitock  and  supplies  are  received  from  the  shops  for  credit, 
as  well  as  issued.  Ten  quarts  of  turpentine,  lor  instance,  may 
be  given  out  for  a  specific  purpose;  only  mine  are  used.  In  th( 
old  days  the  extra  quart  would  stand  around  until  it  evapor- 
ated. Now  it  is  returned  on  a  store's  credit  tag  and  the  job 
credited  for  the  amount.  Or  again,  a  rod  or  bar,  cut  too  small 
by  mistake,  is  saved  from  the  scrap  heap  by  the  same  method. 

These  are  details  suggesting  to  what  lengths  standardiza- 
tion has  been  carried  in  typical  plants  and  how  scrupulously 
the  most  trifling  of  these  standards  is  applied  in  practice. 
Trifling  conveys  the  wrong  impression;  scientific  management 
recognizes  no  diffei'ence  in  kind  between  the  waste  of  half  a 
minute  in  a  unit  operation  and  the  loss  of  half  an  hour  in  a 
process  made  up  of  many  unit  operations.  Both  spell  in- 
efficiency; the  greater  loss  is  frequently  eliminated  by  cutting 
out  ten  or  twenty  or  forty  unit  wastes. 


FAVORED  NATIONS  AND  RECI- 
PROCITY 


By  R.  W.  Breadner 


Canada  is  Bound  by  Several  of  Great  Britain's 
Trade  Treaties.   Those  Who  Will  Get  Advan- 
tage of  Proposed  Agreement.    Effect  on 
Canada's    Power    to  Negotiate 
Preferential  Treaties. 

IN  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement 
with  the  United  States  some  references  have  been  made 
to  "  the  favored  nations,"  but  comparatively  little  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  favored  nations  and  Canada  at  the  present  moment. 
The  following  information  has  been  compiled  to  show  the 
historical  setting  of  the  favored  nation  treaties  and  how  the 
present  proposed  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  will  apply 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  Resolutions  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  amend  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1907  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  the  United 
States,  provide  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  articles,  the  growth,  product  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  specified  in  Schedule  A  shall 
be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty  when  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  articles,  the  growth,  product  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  specified  in  Schedules  B  and 
D  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  upon  payment  of  the 
rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  said  schedules  when  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

3.  That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United 
States  shall    extend   to   any   and   every   other  foreign 


power  which  may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  treaty  or  convention  with  His  Majesty. 

4.  That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
several  British  colonies  and  possessions  with  respect  to 
their  commerce  with  Canada.  Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  increase  any 
rate  of  duty  now  provided  for  in  the  British  preferential 
tariff. 

Those  countries  known  as  the  favored  nations,  which, 
under  treaties  of  long  standing  with  Great  Britain,  are  entitled 
to  any  tariff  advantages  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  present  proposed  agreement,  are  given  below  with  the 
dates  of  their  respective  treaties: 

Argentine  Confederation. — Under  Treaty  made  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1825. 

Austria-Hungary. — Under  Treaty  made  with  Great  Britain 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1876. 

Bolivia. — ^Under  Treaty  (made  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1840. 

Colombia. — Under  Treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1866. 

Denmark. — Under  original  Treaty  made  with  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  12th  of  July,  1670,  which  was  confirmed 
by  another  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1814. 

Japan. — Under  Treaty  with  Canada  dated  the  31st  Janu- 
ary, 1906.  This  Treaty  will  terminate  on  the  17th  July, 
1911.  It  is  understood  that  another  Treaty  with  Japan 
is  now  under  consideration. 

Norway. — Under  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  dated  18th 
March,  1826. 

Russia. — Under  Treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  dated 
the  12th  of  January,  1859. 

Spain. — Under  Treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  dated 
the  9th  September,  1713,  which  was  confirmed  by  an- 
other Treaty,  dated  the  17th  August,  1814. 

Sweden. — Under  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  dated  the 
18th  March,  1826. 

Switzerland. — Under  Treaty  made  with  Great  Britain, 
dated  the  6th  September,  1855. 

Venezuela. — Under  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  dated  the 
18th  April,  1825,  confirmed  by  another  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  29th  October,  1834,  and  again 
renewed  and  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  notes  with 
Great  Britain,  dated  the  13th  February,  1903. 

All  of  these  Treaties  provide  that  no  other  or  higher 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  British  Ter- 
ritories or  Dominions  of  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  nations  above  named,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  on  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Regarding  the  French  Treaty  with  Canada,  which  came 
into  force  on  the  first  of  February,  1910  any  tariff  advantages 
granted  to  the  United  States  on  certain  articles  specified 
in  Schedules  B  and  C  of  the  French  Treaty  must  also  be 
granted  to  France,  Algeria,  French  Colonies  and  possessions, 
and  the  territories  of  the  Protectorate  of  Indo-China.  The 
articles  enumerated  in  the  French  Treaty  which  would  be  thus 
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affected  hy  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  are:  cheese, 
garden,  field  and  other  seeds  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  when  in  pacliages  weighing  over  one  pound,  not  including 
flower  seeds;  grass  seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed; 
canned  meats  and  canned  poultry;  extracts  of  meat,  fluid  or 
not;  peanuts,  shelled  or  unshelled. 

Those  countries  now  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  British 
Preferential  Tariff  would  also  be  granted  the  same  advantages 
as  the  United  States,  according  to  Resolution  No.  4.  The 
British  Preference  now  applies  to  the  following  countries: 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colony  of  Bermuda,  the 
British  Colonies  commonly  called  the  British  "West  Indies, 
British  Guiana,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
New  Zealand,  South  African  Customs  Union. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  extension  of  the  Tariff  advantages 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  British  Colonies  and  posses- 
sions, was  optional  with  Canada,  but  so  far  as  the  above-named 
British  countries  are  concerned.  Resolution  No.  4  is  simply 
in  conformity  with  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  policy. 
But  this  resolution  also  brings  in  the  following  additional 
British  Colonies  and  possessions  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
granted  to  the  United  States,  even  although  they  were  never 
entitled  to  the  beneflts  of  the  British  Preference:  Newfound- 
land, British  Honduras,  Australia,  Territory  of  Papua  (British 
New  Guinea),  Labuan,  St.  Helena,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  Cyprus, 
Malta,  Falkland  Islands,  Gibraltar,  British  North  Borneo, 
Sarawak,  British  West  African  Colonies  as  follows, — ^Gambia, 
Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Southern  Nigeria,  Northern  Nigeria, 
and  Lagos;  British  Central  Africa,  Mauritius,  Seychelles  Is- 
lands, Federated  Malay  States  as  follows, — Pahang,  Negri 
Sembilan,  Perak,  Selangor,  Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert  and 
Elice  Islands,  Tonga  and  Norfolk  Island. 

Section  8  of  the  Customs  Tarift'  Act  of  1907  provides  that 
fish  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  may 
be  imported  into  Canada  free  until  otherwise  determined  by 
Governor-in-Council.  The  above-named  favored  nations  and 
British  countries,  however  (excepting  France,  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  African  Customs  Union),  offer  no  special  tariff 
advantages  to  Canada  in  return  for  the  advantages  obtained 
by  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  French  Treaty  and  the 
proposed  agreement  with  the  United  States.  South  African 
Customs  Union  and  New  Zealand  now  give  a  preference  to 
Canadian  products. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  trade  trea- 
ties by  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United 
States  is  such  that  the  United  States  consider  favored  nations 
have  no  right  to  participate  in  the  tariff  advantages  granted 
to  a  named  country  in  return  for  tariff  advantages  granted 
by  that  named  country  to  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  tariff  advantages  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  Canada  do  not  extend  to  any  other  country. 

(2)  Canada,  under  the  Resolutions  pertaining  to  the  Reci- 
procity Agreement,  will  grant  advantages  to  many  countries. 

(3)  Canada's  power  to  negotiate  preferential  trade  ar- 
rangements with  other  British  Dominions  would  be  in  a  large 
measure  paralyzed  inasmuch  as  certain  British  Dominions 
hitherto  not  given  a  preference  would  be  granted  the  same 
advantages  as  the  United  States  through  the  application  of 
Resolution  No.  4  covering  the  Reciprocity  Agreement.  In 
this  way  Canada  would  lose  any  opportunity  she  might  have 
nad  of  establishing  a  closer  trade  relationship  with  Australia. 

(4)  With  the  exception  of  the  treaties  with  France  and 
Japan,  power  of  abrogation  is  vested  in  Great  Britain.  Canada, 
therefore,  cannot  withdraw  in  any  degree  from  such  treaties 
without  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  treaties  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  would  imperil  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


JAPAjV  as  an  INDUSTRIAL  COMPETITOR. 

In  the  World's  Woi'k  for  April  Clarence  Poe  writes  on 
"  The  Bogey  of  Japanese  Trade,"  and  gives  it  as  Ms  opinion, 
after  prolonged  investigation,  that  the  danger  of  Japan  as  a 
competitor  of  the  industrial  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 
is  enoirmously  exaggerated. 

"After  having  seen  the  big  factories  and  the  little  factory 
workers  in  Tokyo  and  in  Osaka,  and  after  having  listened 
to  the  most  ambitious  of  Japan's  Industrial  leaders,"  says 
Mr.  Poe,  "  I  shall  leave  the  coiuntry  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  the  talk  that  white  labor  cannot  compete  with  Japanese 
labor.  I  believe  indeed  that  the  outlook  is  encouraging  foi 
manufacturing  in  the  Mikado's  empire,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  development  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  Englisl 
or  American  industry. 

"  Not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  numerous  other  lines  oi 
work,  have  J  seen  illustrations  of  the  primitive  stage  o: 
Japan's  industrial  efficiency.  As  a  concrete  illmstration  I  wist 
I  might  pass  to  each  reader  the  box  of  Kobe-made  matches 
on  the  table  before  me  (for  match-making  of  this  sort  is  an 
important  industry  here,  as  well  as  the  sort  conducted  througl 
matrimonial  middlemen  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  con 
sent  of  either  of  the  parties  involved).  I  have  never  in  mj 
life  seen  such  a  box  of  matches  in  America.  Not  in  a  hun 
dred  boxes  at  home  would  you  find  so  many  splinters  withou 
heads,  so  many  defective  matches.  And  in  turning  out  th« 
boxes  themselves,  I  am  told  that  it  takes  five  or  six  hands  t( 
equal  the  product  of  one  skilled  foreign  laborer. 

"  In  the  hiurried  production  of  the  factory  the  people  seer 
unable  to  carry  their  habits  of  neatness  and  carefulness  int( 
the  new  environment  of  European  machinery." 


The  construction  of  the  sixteen-storey  office  building  pro 
jected  by  the  C.P.R.  for  the  corner  of  King  and  Yonge  Sts. 
Toronto,  has  been  held  up  temporarily,  pending  a  conference 
between  the  railway  officials  and  the  city  authorities.  The 
city  is  considering  the  expropriation  of  part  of  the  site  for 
the  widening  of  the  thoroughfare. 

THE  INVITATION  DECLINED 


JACK  CANUCK:  Thanks,  Uncle,  but  I'm  no  returning  prodigal,  and 
I've  no  taste  for  "bob"  veal.  -From  The  Toronto  World. 
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A  FACTORY  FIRE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENT  LESSONS 

Report  on  Asch  Building  Fire  Suggests  Improvements  in  Fire  Protection.    Value  of 
Sprinkler  Systems.    Improved  Fire  Escapes  Needed.    Precautions  Against  Fire. 


A COMPLETE  report  on  the  terribly  disastrous  Are  in 
the  Asch  Building,  New  York,  giving  in  detail  the  con- 
-  struction  of  the  building,  the  causes  of  the  fire,  the 
effect,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Mr.  F.  J.  T.  Stewiai't,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Surveys  otf  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The 
building  is  a  ten-storey 
structure  built  in  1900-1901, 
and  in  good  repair  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.  It  is  of 
steel  and  cast  iron  skeleton 
construction,  with  brick 
walls,  ranging  in  thickness 
from  16  inches  at  the 
ground  floor  to  12  inches  at 
the  tenth.  The  floors  are 
double  (%-inch  on  1-inch) 
on  wooden  sleepers  with  a 
cinder  concrete  fill,  on  flat 
floor  arches  of  lO-inch  terra- 
cotta blocks,  side  construc- 
tion, carried  between  steel 
I  beams  (12-inoh, 
pounds  to  the  foot)  about 
five  feet  on  centres.  These 
I  beams  are  carried  on  steel 
T  girders  (24-inch,  80- 
pound  to  the  foot)  rein- 
forced by  two  plates  10x%- 
inch,  17  feet  6  inches  long, 
riveted  to  the  girders  one 
to  each  flange.  These  gir- 
ders are  17  feet  6  inches  on 
centres  and  have  a  span  of 
26  feet  3  inches.  The  col- 
umns on  the  first  eight 
floors  are  cast  iron,  rang- 
ing from  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  2%  inches  thick 
to  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
'Vi  inch  thick  on  the  eighth. 
In  the  9th  storey  the  col- 
umns consist  of  four  4x4x 
%-inch  steel  angles,  while 
those  supporting  the  roof 
are  composed  of  only  two 
such  angles.  The  roof  is 
tar  and  gravel  on  terra- 
cotta arches  similar  in,  con- 
struction to  the  floor  arches. 

Fireproofing. — The  beams  are  protected  on  the  top  flange 
and  web  by  the  floor  arches,  the  lower  flanges  being  protected 
by  skewbacks  having  lips  1  inch  to  1%  inches  in  thickness.  The 
girders  are  protected  on  the  upper  flanges  and  upper  portion 
of  the  webs  by  the  floor  arches,  the  lower  portion  of  the  webs 
and  lower  flanges  are  protected  by  cement  plaster  on  wire 
lath. 

The  columns  are  protected  by  sectional  circular  three-cell 
2-inch  tile  with  %-inch  webs,  leaving  no  air  space  at  the  cast 
iron  columns,  the  steel  columns  being  left  hollow. 

There  are  two  elevator  shafts,  one  for  freight  and  one  for 
passengers.    They  open  into  the  workrooms  directly,  being 


View  of  Asch  Building  Dtring  Ffre. 

Note  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  powerful  hose  stream  directed  from  the  street  toward 
the  window  on  the  10th  floor.    The  portion  of  a  stream  shown  at  the  extreme 
left  is  from  a  water  tower.  This  enters  the  10th  floor  at  a  somewhat  more 
effective  angle,  but  still  ineffective  a  few  feet  back  from  the  window. 
The  two  small  streams  entering  the  10th  floor,  as  shown  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  are  directed 
from  a  building  across  a  flfty-foot  street- 


protected  by  kalamein  paneled  dooirs,  hung  by  butt-hinges  to 
metal  straps  buut  into  the  shaft.  There  are  two  flights  of 
stairs  adjoining  the  elevator  shafts.  The  doors  from  these 
open  inwards,  which  caused  much  of  the  loss  of  life. 

The  building  was  equipped  with  an  automatic  Are  alarm 
system.    Fire  pails  were  distributed  through  the  various  flats. 

A  four-inch  water  pipe  with 
50  feet  of  hose  is  at  every 
landing,  and  there  is  a  2,000 
gallon  water  tank  on  the 
roof.  At  the  rear  of  the 
building  there  is  an  outside 
Are  escape. 

There  is  no  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. 

The  top  three  flats  were 
devoted  to  shirt  waist  manu- 
facturing. The  floors  were 
crowded  and  there  was 
much  inflammable  material 
in  course  of  manufacture 
and  in  stock.  The  fire,  start- 
ing in  this  light  stuff,  made 
rapid  headway  and  a  panic 
ensued.  Through  the  stair 
shafts  and  the  windows  the 
fire  spread  to  the  two  upper 
storeys.  The  elevators 
ceased  running  and  either 
the  stairways  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  crowd  or  the 
employees  were  overcome 
by  smoke  before  they  could 
reach  them.  The  passages 
through  the  big  workrooms 
to  the  exits  were  few,  nar- 
row and  crowded.  The  loss 
of  life  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

The  damage  done  to  a 
building  of  this  type  by  fire 
is  interesting.  The  upper 
three  floors  were  completely 
burned  over  and  practi- 
cally all  trim  and  finish 
destroyed.  The  damage 
to  the  structural  part  of 
the  building  on  these  floors 
was  relatively  small.  The  lower  face  of  about  cne-fifth  of  the 
tile  roof  arohes  was  broken  off  and  the  covering  on  one  column 
supporting  the  roof  was  slightly  broken.  The  floor  arches  and 
columns  covering  in  the  8th  and  9th  storeys  w-as  very  little 
damaged.  The  lower  flange  of  the  girder  supporting  the  cur- 
tain wall  at  the  north  side  on  the  upper  three  floors  was 
exposed.  It  was  fireproofed  by  two  inches  of  cement  above  the 
wooden  window  frames.  The  wired  glass  panels  in  the  pas- 
senger elevator  shafts  on  the  upper  floors  had  softened  and 
rolled  out  of  the  framing  in  most  oases,  demonstrating  again 
the  unreliability  of  wired  glass  for  inside  stair  and  elevator 
protection.    There  was  also  some  small  dannage  to  trim  and 
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flniiisih  by  fire  on  the  1st  floor.  The  water  seemed  to  find  its 
way  tihrougih  the  fireproof  floor  arches  with  comparative  free- 
dom, and  the  finis'h  on  practically  all  floors  was  water-soaked. 

Summary. 


The  summary  of  Mr.  Stewart  is  ^as  follows:  — 
This  flre,  on  acooiunt  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  life,  has 
attracted  popular  interest  to  the  usual  meglect  of  three  funda- 
mental features  of  fire  prevention  and  protection  which  ordin- 
arily impresses  only  the  insurianoe  companies  and  the  owners 
of  the  large  property  values  destroyed  (about  $250,0i00',0i00 
annually  in  tihe  United  States). 

This  fire,  by  the  circumstances  attending  its  origin,  spread 
and  destruction  of  life,  forcibly  illustrates: 

First.  The  prevalent  neglect  of  ordinary  preoauitions  to 
avoid  the  outbreak  of  fires  due  to  readily  preventitole  causes. 

Second.  The  necessity  oif  adequate  facilities,  particularly 
automatic  sprinklers,  to  extinguis'h  fires  in  their  lincipiency, 
especiially  where  the  nature  of  the  work  done  and  materials 
used  may  readily  cause  fires  and  rapidly  spread  them. 

Third.  The  importance  of  fire  towers  suitable  for  the 
prompt  escape  of  the  oc- 
cupants and  likewise  to 
afford  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment a  safe  station  from 
which  to  efliciently  fight 
fires  at  close  range. 
Note  t!hat  the  powerful 
stream  directed  from  the 
street  toward  the  tenth 
storey,  as  shown  in  plate 
No.  1,  is  practically  ver- 
tical and  cannot  possibly 
reach  a  fire  on  the  in- 
side even  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  window. 

Recommendations. 

Taking  into  account 
the  conditions  of  the  flre 
and  the  lessons  which  an 
examii  nation  of  its  re- 
sults teach  the  following 
recommendatiions  are 
made: — 

First.  A  fire  drill  and  private  fire  department  sihonld  be 
organized  among  the  employees  of  all  factories  to  prevent 
panic  and  extinguish  fires.  The  plan  of  organization  outlined 
in  the  recommendatiions  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associ- 
ation sihould  be  used  as  a  guide  for  this  purpose. 

Second.  All  stairways,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them, 
should  be  located  in  fireproof  shafts  ibaving  no  communication 
with  the  building  except  inidirectly  by  way  of  an  open-air 
balcony  or  vestibule  at  each  floior.  Hose  connections  attached 
to  standpipes  should  be  located  on  each  floor  in  the  stair 
towers  for  public  or  private  fire  department  nse. 

Third.  Stairs,  if  any  linside  the  building,  and  elevators 
s'hould  be  eniclosed  in  shafts  of  masonry  and  have  fire  doors 
at  all  C'Ommunications  to  floors. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  ordinarily  necessary  for  flre 
escape  towers  migiht  be  somewliat  modified  In  buildings 
equipped  with  a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers  installed 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
AsBociatlon. 

Fifth.  Present  buildings  witb.  inadequate  fire  escapes 
should  be  provided  with  automatic  sprinklers  and  or  smoke- 


proof  stair  towers,  but  additional  outside  fire  escapes  passing 
in  fj'ont  of  or  near  windows  should  he  discouraged. 

Sixth.  No  factory  building  containing  inflammable  goods  in 
process  lof  manufacture,  or  employing  in  excess  of  a  liniited 
number  of  operatives  (limit  to  be  definitely  fixed),  should  be 
witOiont  automatic  sprinklers.  No  building  over  60  feet  'high 
and  containing  Inflamable  goods,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  people  are  employed,  s'hould  be  without  automatic 
sprinklers. 

Seventh.  Automatic  sprinklers  should  be  installed  in  high 
buildJings  to  control  a  fire  and  thus  prevent  it  from  spreading 
rapidly  from  fioor  to  floor  by  way  of  outside  windows.  The  use 
of  wired  glass  in  metal  frames  for  all  exterior  windows  would 
also  retard  such  vertical  spread  cf  flre  but  not  so  effectively 
as  a  complete  equipment  of  automatic  sprinklers  throughout 
the  building. 


A  view  of  outside  fire  escape  at  9th  and  10th  storeys  of  Asch  Building,  after 

disastrous  fire 


A  NEW  SALES  FORCE. 

Apropos  of  the  current  discussion  on  Reciprocity  the 
Minneapolis  Trihune  holds  out  an  encouraging  prospect  to 

the  youth  of  that  city,  if 
that  proposal  goes 
through.  It  had  this  to 
say  in  a  recent  issue: 

"  Has  the  boss  been 
eyeing  you  of  late,  ap- 
parently weighing  your 
capabilities  and  your 
value  to  the  firm?  If  so, 
he  probably  has  slated  you 
for  a  possible  position  as 
one  of  the  army  of  Min- 
neapolis salesmen  that 
will  Invade  Canada  if  the 
pending  reciprocity  treaty 
is  adopted. 

"  The  office  stool  and 
the  ledger  may  be  dis- 
carded for  the  smart 
sample  case  and  the  '  soft ' 
iclothes  of  the  travelling 
salesman,  or  the  more 
formal  garb  of  branch 
manager,  for  Minneapolis 
wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers have  begun  the  process  of  '  lining  up '  their  sales 
organization  should  the  reciprocity  deal  become  a  fact. 

"  Thoug'h  Minneapiolis  already  has  a  large  selling  force 
in  Western  Canada,  and  though  many  firms  will  Increase  their 
forces  only  slightly,  the  smaller  firms  plan  to  branch  out 
and  go  after  the  trade  that  would  result  in  Minneapolis  beoom- 
ing  a  still  greater  'wholesale  market. 

"To  this  end  the  clerks,  bookkeepers,  office  hands  and 
even  office  boys  to-day  are  in  a  better  position  to  realize 
on  day  dreams  than  ever  before,  according  to  those  in  touch 
with  the  heads  of  Minneapiolis  business  'houses. 

"  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in  having  ithe  reserve  force  all 
ready  '  to  shoot '  into  the  new  trade  territory  to  win  laurels 
for  themselves  and  dollars  for  Minneapolis  and  'her  enter- 
prises." 


The  Lundy  Shovel  and  Tool  Co.,  of  Peterborough,  have  ! 
issued  a  catalogue  illustrating  the  various  lines  manufactured 
by  them.  The  catalogue  is  well  designed  and  printed,  and^ 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  buyers  of  this  class  of  implements. 
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Proposed  Amendments  to  Building  By-law.  Manu- 
facturer's Representatives  on  Technical 
School  Board. 


The  special  committee  which  was  formed  to  study  the 
Toronto  building  by-law  with  a  view  to  suggesting  improve- 
ments which  would  meet  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
raised  by  architects,  builders  and  manufacturers  from  time 
to  time,  has  completed  its  preliminary  work  and  will  shortly 
issue  a  report  containing  its  suggestions.  These  suggestions 
cover  most  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  present  building  by-law  and  the  Branch's  representatives 
on  the  Committee  are  confident  that  it  will  lead  to  amend- 
ments being  made  which  will  make  the  by-law  more  satis- 
tory  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  has  nominated  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Cohoe,  L.  L.  Anthes  and  Geo.  Brigden  as  its  representa- 
tives on  the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
which  is  to  take  charge  of  Technical  Education  in  this  city. 
This  committee  was  created  by  the  Act  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  which  was  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  It  provides  that 
representatives  from  the  manufacturers  and  representatives 
from  the  employees  shall,  with  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  constitute  a  special  committee  on 
Technical  Education  in  each  municipality  where  it  is  decided 
to  build  a  technical  school. 

Your  Executive  is  conferring  with  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undue  overlapping  between 
the  Association  and  that  body. 

The  Executive  has  lent  its  co-operation  in  the  matter  of 
securing  financial  assistance  for  the  Industrial  Arts  School 
from  the  Ontario  Government.  The  work  of  this  School,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  regular  technical  school 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  technique  of  designers,  not  only 
in  industrial,  but  in  regular  art  work. 


REPORT  OF  MONTREAL  BRANCH 


Important  Legislative  Enactments  Before  Quebec 
Legislature.    Reports  of  Special  Committees. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  one 
of  the  two  Bills  to  amend  the  Garnishment  Law  which  were 
supported  by  the  Branch,  was  passed,  but  in  a  very  abbre- 
viated form.  This  will  allow  of  the  Garnishee  to  send  some 
one  else  to  court  in  his  stead.  The  success  in  getting  votes 
for  Incorporated  Companies  in  municipal  affairs  has  already 
been  reported.  In  connection  with  this,  the  Secretary  will 
make  arrangements  with  the  City  Clerk  of  Montreal  as  to 
an  acceptable  form  of  the  authorization,  and  will  advise 
incorporated  companies  in  good  time  so  that  their  names  may 
go  on  the  new  voters'  list  when  compiled  in  December  next. 

New  foundry  regulations  have  recently  been  enacted  by 
Order  in  Council  at  Quebec.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  the 
members  in  Quebec  and  the  result  was  the  reception  of  num- 
erous protests.  Accordingly  a  meeting  of  the  foundry  pro- 
prietors has  been  called  and  preparations  are  toeing  made  to 


present  their  objections  to  the  Ministers  of  Public  Works  and 
\  Labor.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  regulations  is  that 
they  would  leave  the  foundry  proprietors  at  the  mercy  of  an 
inspector  for  whose  qualifications  there  is  no  guarantee  what- 
ever. They  had  been  enacted  without  consulting  any  of  the 
\  foundry  proprietors. 

iPlans  for  the  holding  of  a  Civic  Welfare  Exhibition  are 
being  considered  by  the  various  trade  and  other  organizations 
working  for  civic  betterment  in  Montreal.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  a  fortnight  ago  sixty  organizations  were  repre- 
sented, and  a  council  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early  date 
to  discuss  plans  in  a  more  definite  way.  Messrs.  J.  S.  N. 
Dougall  and  S'.  W.  Ewing  are  the  appointees  of  the  branch  to 
this  council  meeting. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Executive 
last  week  a  report  was  received  from  the  Special  Committee 
appointed  to  study  and  revise  the  by-laws  of  the  Branch. 
This  report  recommended  several  important  changes,  including 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Executive  Committee  members, 
more  frequent  meetings  of  the  executive  and  of  the  general 
membership  of  the  Branch.  Final  consideration  was  deferred 
until  the  next  meeting.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  reported 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  a  deputation  of  the  Na- 
tional Associations  of  Education  Officers  of  England  and  Wales 
will  visit  Montreal,  for  the  purposes  of  studying  certain  as- 
pects of  education,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
relationship  existing  between  educational  institutions  and 
industrial  and  commercial  occupations.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  their  visiting  some  of  the  factories  in  Montreal. 

Several  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation organizations  of  Montreal  have  been  held  within  the 
past  month  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  further 
opposition  to  the  Long  Sault  Dam  scheme. 

The  Provincial  Government  Employment  Bureau  was 
formally  opened  on  April  3rd,  and  is  being  largely  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  both  employers  and  employees.  A  special  article 
dealing  with  the  work  of  this  oflace  will  be  found  in  the  May 
issue  of  Inddsteial  Canada. 


AN  OPENING 


UNCLE  SAM:  As  the  late  W.  Shakspere  says,  '"Tis  not  as  deep  as  a  well 
nor  as  wide  as  a  barn-door — but  'twill  suffice." 

— From  The  Toronto  World, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  BOOK  ON  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT. 

In  "The  Principles  of  Industrial  Management,"  Mr.  John 
C.  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accountancy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  gives  a  clear  and  effective  survey  of  the 
field  of  manufacturing  operations.  The  book  will  be  alike 
useful  and  illuminating  to  the  promoter  or  manager  of  a  plant 
and  to  the  student  who  is  about  to  enter  business  life.  Com- 
mencing with  a  discussion  of  the  points  which  are  of  im- 
portance in  selecting  a  site  for  a  factory,  the  transportation 
facilities,  the  cost  of  living  with  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
labor  supply,  the  location  of  raw  material  and  the  market  for 
the  finished  product,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  subjects 
considered,  the  writer  carries  on  his  investigation  into  such 
problems  as  that  of  business  concentration  and  integra- 
tion and  business  specialization. 

In  the  second  part  the  equipment  of  the  plant  is  consid- 
ered, how  the  departments  should  be  laid  out,  how  economies 
can  be  made  in  carrying  on  continuous  industries,  the  im- 
portant question  of  power,  etc. 

Finally  the  very  live  subject  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment is  discussed.  No  question  is  receiving  closer  study  at 
the  present  time  among  manufacturers  than  that  of  efficient 
management.  Efficiency  has  become  the  slogan  of  shops  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  Prof.  Duncan  has 
done  a  real  service  in  giving  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
studies  on  this  problem.  (The  Principles  of  Industrial 
Management,  by  John  C.  Duncan.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.) 


A  BOOK  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

In  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Canadian  Natioinal  Economy,"  Mr. 
James  J.  Harpell  discusses  a  number  of  economic  problems  of 
interest  and  urges  various  arguments  against  the  present 
fiscal  system  under  which  Canada  is  operating.  Jn  his  argu- 
^  ment  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  natural  products  the  writer 
holds  as  dts  prime  advantage  that,  by  removing  the  protection 
which  farmcirs  now  enjoy,  the  removal  of  protection  in  all 
lines  will  soon  follow.  There  seems  to  be  only  too  much 
reason  for  believing  that  S'uch  would  be  the  case.  The  con- 
sequent condition  is  not  sufliciently  considered.  Granting  the 
establishment  of  a  condition  of  reciprocity  in  natural  pro- 
ducts and  t'he  later  disappearance  of  a  protective  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods,  goods  might,  as  the  writer  affirms,  be 
cheaper  in  price  or  they  might  not.  W'hat  difference  would 
it  make  to  the  man  who  bad  not  wherewith  to  buy,  were  they 
never  so  cheap?  Mr.  Harpell's  book  does  not  bring  us  any 
assurance  that  under  the  system  which  iie  advocates  factory 
workmen  would  receive  emiployment,  and  if  they  did  not  to 
whom  wo'uld  the  farmer  sell  his  produce?  At  present  eighty 
per  cent,  of  it  is  consumed  at  home.  (Canadian  National 
Economy,  by  James  J.  Harpell.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto.   Price  50c.). 


EFFICIENCY  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Gospel  of  Efficiency  is  preached  by  Harrington  Emer- 
son In  .his  book  "  Efficiency,"  published  by  the  Engineering 
Xy Magazine,  New  York.  Efficiency  has  taken  hold  of  captains 
of  industry;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  and  necessity  of 
efficiency  has  taken  hold  of  them.  Not  yet  have  they  all,  or 
even  a  noticeable  part  of  them,  adopted  the  new  system  where- 
by economy  of  time  and  labor  is  secured  to  the  advantage 
of  employers  and  employed.  Harrington  Emerson  said  that 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  could  save  a  million  dollars 


a  day  if  they  would  adopt  scientific  principles  of  management. 
A  picturesque  phrase,  but  an  exaggeration,  many  will  say. 
Not  so.  Mr.  Emerson  shows  in  his  book  how  companies,  if 
not  transportation,  yet  manufacturing,  and  in  effect  they  are 
the  same,  have  saved  money  and  have  saved  their  existence 
by  adopting  systems  of  internal  economy  such  as  he  dis- 
cussed. 

We  shall  not  review  Mr.  Emerson's  book  at  length  here. 
The  subject  is  so  important  that  it  is  being  discussed  from 
month  to  month  in  the  columns  of  Industriai.  Canada.  Such 
discussions  emanate  in  almost  every  case  from  some  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  a  small  group  of  what  have  come 
to  be  called  "efficiency  engineers."  Of  this  group  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  an  important  unit.  The  book  before  us  can  be  recom- 
mended to  managers  of  industrial  establishments  as  a  lucid 
and  stimulating  work  on  the  great  problem  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  producing  the  individual  item.  How  to  effect  economies, 
how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  machinery,  how 
to  attain  the  maximum  of  output  from  a  given  equipment  and 
force,  these  are  the  subjects  of  "  Efficiency."  They  are 
handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 

("Efficiency,"  by  Harrington  Emerson.  Published  by  The 
Engineering  Magazine,  New  York.) 


TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

A  report  recently  inade  to  the  French  Government  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Havana, 
points  out  a  demand  in  the  Cuban  Republic  for  ladies'  dresses, 
millinery,  novelties,  lingerie,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  foodstuffs,  perfumery,  jewellery,  motor  oars,  as  well 
as  cotton  tissues  and  lace.  The  largest  quantities  of  boots  and 
shoes  goods  come  from  the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is 
important  to  supply  goods  of  the  types  and  prices  which  are 
used  in  Cuba. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject  of  goods  consigned 
to  the  ports  of  Havana  and  Cienfeugos.  It  appears  that  bills 
of  lading  should  be  marked  "  Unloading  Quay  Havana  Central 
Paula  "  for  goods  and  large  objects  which  have  to  proceed  by 
rail  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  "  Unloading  Quay  San 
Jose  or  Paula  "  for  light  goods.  This  avoids  transference  of 
goods  to  lighters  In  the  bay,  wbich  costs  more  than  the 
freight  from  Europe  to  Havana.  The  same  is  the  case  for 
the  port  of  Cienfeugos,  where  there  are  three  principal  quays 
for  direct  unloading:  the  "  Cuban  Central,"  "  Aviles,"  and 
"  Caracas."  At  Oienfeugos  the  cost  of  transferring  goods  to 
lighters  is  even  higher  than  at  .  Havana. — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Journal. 


UNCLE  SAM:   Gol  darn  his  old  tree  ;  I  want  the  sap. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  APRIL 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  April,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Cauadian  Pacific  Kailway. 

E.  2061  E.  1658        Apr.  17,  '11 


Cancels 
E.  2037 
Sup.  40 
E.  1132 


E.  2060 
Cancels 
E.  1715 


Sup.  11 
E.  1692 


Sup.  5 
E.  1666 


E.  2047 
Cancels 


Sup.  13 
E.  1023 


Sup.  8 
E.  1373 


Sup.  5 
E.  1412 


Sup.  15 
E.  1575 


E.  2067 
Cancels 
E.  965 
Sup.  3 
E.  1688 


Sup.  4 
E.  1855 

Sup.  8 
E.  1841 


Cancels 
B.  1633 
Sup.  40 
E.  714 


E.  1657 
Cancels 
E.  1302 


Sup.  11 
E.  1279 


E.  1664 
Cancels 
E.  554 
Sup.  3 
E.  1275 


Apr.  20,  '11 


Apr.  20,  '11 


Apr.    6,  '11 


Sup.  5  May  1,  '11 
E.  1253 


B.  1694  Mch.  27,  '11 
Cancels 


Sup.  13  May  1,  '11 
B.  611 


Sup.  8  May  1,  '11 
B.  957 


Sup.  5  May  1,  '11 
E.  996 


Sup.  15  Apr.  3,  '11 
B.  1611 


May  1,  '11 


May  13,  '11 


Sup.  4  May  15,  '11 
B.  1445 


Sup.  8 
B.  1431 


Apr.  17,  '11 


Description. 

Equalization  allow- 
ances applicable  at 
C.P.R.  stations. 

Export  traffic  from 
stations  west  of 
Montreal  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  for  ex- 
port. 

Import  class  and 
commodity  from 
Quebec  warf  to  sta- 
tions on  C.P.R.  and 
connecting  lines. 

Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to  St. 
John,  and  W.  St. 
John  for  export. 

Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to 
Boston  and  Mystic 
Wharf  for  export. 

Classes  between 
North  Bay,  Sudbury 
and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Classes  from  stations 
west  and  north  of 
Montreal  to  points 
on  the  Intercolonial 
Ry. 

Classes  between  sta- 
tions on  the  CP., 
also  from  stations 
on  connecting  lines 
west  of  Montreal  to 
stations  on  the 
C.N.Q.,  C.V.Q.M.  & 
S.  Rys.,  etc. 

Classes  between  sta- 
tions north  and  west 
of  Montreal  and  sta- 
tions east  of  Mont- 
real in  Que.,  N.B., 
and  states  of  Maine 
and  Vermont. 

Class  and  commodity 
arbitraries  between 
CP.  Junctions  east 
of  Montreal  and  sta- 
tions on  connecting 
lines. 

Weighing  of  carload 
freight  and  allow- 
ances to  be  made 

Commodities  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more for  export. 

Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Pig  iron  c.l.,  from 
CP.  stations  to  CP. 
stations  and  to 
points  on  connect- 
ing lines. 


C.R.C. 

Sup.  41 
E  1132 


Sup.  15 
E.  1957 
E.  2079 


K.  2068 
Cancels 
E.  1408 

E.  2071 
Cancels 
E.  1104 


E.  2074 
Cancels 
E.  l.^>77 
Sup.  6 
E.  1012 


Sup.  4 
B.  1576 


Sup.  9 
E.  1841 

Sup.  16 
E.  1538 

Sup.  16 
E.  1575 


R.R.  No. 

Sup.  41 
B.  714 


Sup.  15 
E.  1550 
B.  1676 


E.  1665 
Cancels 
E.  1818 

E.  1668 
Cancels 
E.  689 


E.  1671 
Cancels 
B.  1163 
Sup.  6 
E.  1253 


Sup.  4 
E.  1162 


Sup.  9 
B.  1431 

Sup.  16 
B.  1123 

Sup.  16 
E.  1161 


Gfraiid  Trunlt  Ey. 

B.  2303  R.  4 


Sup.  36 
E.  150 

Sup.  4 
E.  904 


Sup.  11 
W.  213 


Sup.  43 
B.  225 

Sup.  6 
E.  1985 


Sup.  36 
G.B.Y.  5 

Sup.  4 
J.  5 


Sup.  11 

1612 


Sup.  43 
G.A.A.  3. 

Sup.  6 
B.  37 


Effective. 
Apr.  25,  '11 

Apr.  27,  '11 
May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


May  22,  '11 


Apr.  29,  '11 


Apr.  24,  '11 


Apr.  24,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Apr.    5,  '11 


Mch.  29,  '11 


Mch.  28,  '11 


Apr.  24,  '11 


Apr.    1,  '11 


May  10,  '11 


between 
Province 
ports  of 

Hamil- 


Description. 

Packing  house  pro- 
ducts from  Tilison- 
burg,  Ont.,  to  Mont- 
real for  export,  19 
cents  per  100  lbs. 

Commodities  between 
C.  P.  stations. 

Commodities  between 

CP.  stations  in  East- 
ern Canada  and 
points  on  the  G.T.P. 

Lumber  and  forest 
products  C.L.,  CP. 
from  CP.  stations  to 
Montreal  for  export. 

Lumber  and  forest 
products  betwee^i 
stations  on  the 
C.P.R.,  also  to  and 
from  points  on  con- 
necting lines. 

Ores  CL.  between 
CP.  stations. 

Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  for  ex- 
port. 

Arbitraries 
Maritime 
ports  and 
call. 

Pig  iron  C.l 
ton  to  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers. 

Harbor  Commission- 
ers switching  on 
grain  at  Montreal. 

Class  and  commodity 
Arbitraries  to  and 
from  points  east  and 
south  of  Montreal. 

Classes  and  com- 
modities from  East- 
ern Canada  to  Fort 
William  and  Port 
Arthur,  lake  &  rail. 

Iron  commodities  be- 
tween G.T.R.  sta- 
tions. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  stations  Dorval 
and  west  to  stations 
on  the  Reid  New- 
foundland Co.'s  sys- 
tem. 

Class  and  commodity 
G.T.  Western  lines 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Pig  iron  c.l.  Midland 
to  Three  Rivers 
$2.55  per  gross  ton. 

Export  traffic  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  Boston,  Portland, 
Halifax  and  St. 
John,  when  con- 
signed to  foreign 
ports. 
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C.R.C. 

E.  2305 

I.  108 

Cancels 

Cancels 

E.  1910 

E.  88 

Sup.  19 

Sup.  19 

E.  2218 

C.Y.  16 

Sup.  18 

Sup.  18 

E.  2020 

CP.  57 

Sup.  41 

Sup.  41 

E.  499 

G.D.  60 

E.  2296 

C.U.  62 

Sup.  2 
E.  2270 


Sup.  32 
E.  1240 


E.  2312 
Cancels 
E.  1165 
Sup.  19 
E.  1686 
Sup.  44 
E.  225 

Sup.  7 
E.  1325 

Sup.  2 
E.  2252 

Sup.  7 
E.  1634 


Sup.  20 
E.  1686 
E.  2339 


Sup.  22 
E.  2218 


E.  2320 
Cancels 
B.  2025 
2126 
2258 
2278 
2280 

E.  2218 
Cancels 
E.  1210 


Sup.  45 

E,  225 


Sup.  2 
C.U.  59 


Sup.  32 
E.  12 


C.R.  108 
Cancels 
C.R.  28 
Sup.  19 
S.  71 
Sup.  44 
G.A.A.  3 


Sup. 
C.S. 


7 

12 


Sup.  2 

C.R.  103 

Sup.  7 
A.  8 


Sup.  20 
S.  71 
C.N.  101 


Sup.  22 
C.Y.  16 


C.N.  102 
Cancels 
C.N.  70 
78 
90 
96 

C.I.  123 

C.F.  206 
Cancels 
C.F.  83 


Sup,  45 
G.A.A.  3 


Effective. 
Apr.  20,  '11 


Apr.  10,  '11 

Apr.  10,  '11 

Apr.  20,  '11 

Apr.  20,  '11 


May  15,  '11 
Apr.  25,  '11 

May    1,  '11 

Apr.  17,  '11 
Apr.  17,  '11 

Apr.  24,  '11 

Apr.  17,  '11 

Apr.  28,  '11 


Apr.  27,  '11 
Apr.  17,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Description. 

Import  class  and 
commodity  from 
Montreal  wharf  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 

Paper  commodities 
from  G.T.  shipping 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Class  and  commodity, 
Montreal  and  west 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more, for  export. 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments and  wind- 
mills, C.I.,  Brantford, 
Hamilton,  St.  Cath- 
arines and  Welland 
Jet.  to  New  York. 
Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  for  ex- 
port. 15%  cts.  per 
too  lbs. 

Commodities  from 
stations  in  Canada 
to  western  U.S. 
points. 

Commodities  from 
G.T.  stations  and 
points  on  connecting 
lines  to  Montreal  for 
export. 

Weighing  of  carload 
freight  and  allow- 
ances. 

Local  switching  tariff. 

Pig  iron  C.L.  Midland 

to  Londonderry,  N.S-, 
$4.30  per  gross  ton. 

Sugar,  syrup  and 
molasses,  C.L.  Mont- 
real to  G.T.  stations. 

Re-shipping  and  stop- 
off  arrangements  at 
stations  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity 
arbitraries  between 
Maritime  Junction 
points  and  stations 
on  the  Canada  and 
Gulf  Terminal  and 
Sydney  and  Louis- 
burg  Railways. 

Local  switching  rates. 

Salt,  in  bulk,  Min 
60,000  lbs.  from  Sar- 
nia  to  "Winnipeg 
32  V2  cents  per  100. 

Commodities  between 
G.T.  stations,  also  to 
and  from  connecting 
lines. 


Apr.  26,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Apr.  24,  '11 


Commodities  from 
eastern  Canada  to 
Vancouver,  Victoria 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster, B.C. 

Lumber  and  forest 
products  between 
G.T.  stations  and  to 
and  from  connecting 
lines 

Pig  iron  C.L.  from 
Hamilton  and  Mid- 
land to  Montreal. 


C.R.C. 
Sup.  7. 
E.  1985 


R.R.  No. 
Sup.  7 
E.  37 


Effective. 
May  22,  '11 


Micliigan  Central  K,K. 


Sup.  23 

125 


Sup.  4 

1144 


1756 

Cancels 

1718 


Sup.  24 
1443 


1767 

Cancels 

1,443 


1766 

Cancels 

1376 


Sup.  23 
4384 


Sup.  4 
A.  10425 


8777 

Cancels 

8656 


Sup.  24 
7960 


8803 

Cancels 

7960 


8802 

Cancels 

7824 


Tere  Marquette  E.B. 


1346 

Cancels 

1252 

1350 

Cancels 

1184 

1355 

Cancels 

1082 


Sup.  10 
1023 


Wabash  R.R. 

544 

Cancels 
407 

544 

Cancels 
407 
G.  O. 
308 

Cancels 
S  13 
Sup.  21 

385 


3367 

Cancels 

491 

3375 

Cancels 

3005 

3298 

3387 

Cancels 

2764 


Sup.  10 
2630 


C.  8912 
Cancels 

B.  8912 

C.  8912 
Cancels 
B.  8912 


Sup.  21 
A.  5868 


May 


'11 


May    3,  '11 


Apr.  20,  '11 


Apr.  20,  '11 


May    5,  '11 


May    5,  '11 


Apr.    1,  '11 


Apr.  30,  '11 


May  21,  '11 


May  15,  '11 


Description. 
Commodities  for  ex- 
port stations  in  Can- 
ada to  Boston,  Port- 
land, St.  John,  W.  St. 
John  and  Halifax. 


Classes  from  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  N.Y., 
to  points  in  Canada. 
Brick     and  articles 
taking    same  rates 
stations     in  Penn- 
sylvania   to  points 
in  Canada. 
Class  and  commodity, 
stations  in  Canada, 
New   York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Portland, 
for  export. 
Commodities  between 
M.C.  stations  in  Can- 
ada and  from  M.C , 
C.W.  &  L.E.,  N.  St. 
&  T.  and  T.H.  &  B. 
railways  to  points  on 
connecting  lines. 
Commodities  between 
M.C.  stations  in  Can- 
ada, also  from  M.C  , 
C.W.  &  L.E.,  N.  St. 
C.  &  T.  and  T.H.  & 
B.  Railways  to  vari- 
ous  points  in  Can- 
ada. 

Re-shipping  and 
special  regulations 
between  points  in 
Canada. 


Commodities  between 
P.M.  stations  in 
Canada. 

Copper,  lead,  zinc, 
etc.,  C.L.  from  P.M. 
stations  in  the  U.S. 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Brick,  clay  and 
articles  taking  same 
rates  from  P.M.  sta- 
tions in  the  U.S.  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Iron,  steel  rails,  etc., 
C.L.  P.M.  stations  in 
the  U.S.  to  points  in 
Canada. 


May  21,  '11 


May  21,  '11 


May  15,  '11 


May  13  '11 


Commodities 
Wabas. 


from 


Commodities  Wabash 
stations  in  the  U.S 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Class  rates  from  sta- 
tions on  the  P.R.R 
to  points  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Ry. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  Wabash  sta- 
tions in  the  U.S.  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Lake  Shore  &  Micliigan  Southern  R.B. 

 May  15,  '11    Iron  and  steel  L.S. 


214 
Cancels 
181 

Sup.  37 


May  15,  '11 


&  M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 
Commodities     f  r  0  m"\ 
L.   S.  &  M.  S.  sta- 
tions   to    points  in 
Canada. 
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Sup.  15  •  

199 

Pennsylvania  E.JR. 

Sup.  20   

F.  27 


301  G.O. 


G.O.  300 


S.S.  71 


Sup.  19 
F.  27 


Sup.  9 
F.  28 


Apr.  15,  '11 


May  15,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Apr.  15,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


Commodities  L.S.  & 
M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity 
lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg to  stations  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  from 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  on  the  G.T. 
Ry. 

Classes  from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  G.T.  Ry. 

Glass  bottles  from 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  and 
classes  from  Penn. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Class  and  commodi- 
ties from  stations 
west  of  Pittsburg  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Ry. 
A.  18  C.  May 


15,  '11  Commodities  Detroit  & 
Toledo  Shore  Line 
R.R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Sup.  20    May  15,  '11    Class  and  commodity 

P.  21  P.C.C.  &  St.  L.  sta- 

tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Buffalo,  Rocliester  &  Pittsburg  R.R. 

442  3225  Apr.  29,  '11 

Cancels  Cancels 

266  2725 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Ry. 

77    Apr.  20,  '11 

Cancels 
17 


Boston  &  Albany  R.R. 

Sup.  3  Sup.  3 

193  4735 


May    4,  '11 


Chicago  Great  Western  R.R. 

Sup.  5  Sup.  5         Mch.  15,  '11 

73  15328 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Sup.  8  Sup.  8         Apr.    6,  '11 


838 


5022 


Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.R. 

Sup.  2    Apr.    8,  '11 

65 


Erie  R.R. 

206 

Cancels 
203 


B.  1118 
Cancels 
B.  1071 


Apr.    5,  '11 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  R.R. 

436  3394  Apr.    4,  '11 


437  3395  Apr.    3,  '11 

Cancels  Cancels 
398  3196 


Pig  iron  C.I-,,  from 
Punxsutawney  and 
Dubois,  Penn.,  to 
points  in  Canada 


Classes  from  B.  &  S. 
R.  stations  to  points 
on  G.T.  Ry. 


Import  class  and 
commodity  tariff 
from  Boston  and 
East  Boston,  Mass., 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Classes  and  commodi- 
ties from  C.G.W. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Commodities  from  D. 
&  H.  stations  to 
points  on  C.P.R. 


Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  W.  &  L.E.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Pig  iron,  c.l..  No., 
Tonawanda  to  St. 
Johns,  P.Q.,  $3.40  per 
gross  ton.  , 


Iron  and  steel,  Buf- 
falo to  Cobourg, 
Ont.,  $2.55  per  ton. 

Pig  iron,  c.l.,  Buffalo 
to  Cobourg,  OiShawa 
and  Montreal. 


NEW  PATENTS  ISSUED 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherston- 
haugh  &  Co.,  '5  Elgin  iSt,,  Ottawa,  Canada:  — 

131,70i8,  Ed.  Gagnon,  Montreal,  Que. — Ventilators.    Ed.  Gagnon, 

Jos.  Leonide  iPerion  &  T.  Reinfrit. 
131,70'9,  B.  Neilly,  BradfoTd,    Ont.— Processes    for  Refining 

Silver  Bullion.    B.  Neilly  &  R.  A.  Bryce. 
131,710.  Jos.  C.  N.  Noel,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Motor  Car  Running 

Gears.    Jos.  C.  N.  Noel  &  Jos,  C.  L.  Noel, 
131,745,  E,  V,  Banks  &  R.  W.  Pike,  Toronto,  Ont.— Illuminated 

Advertising  Device. 
131,780,  A.  Hoffman,  (Montreal,  Q'ue,— Trousers. 
131,782,  F,  Jackson,  Toronto,  Ont. — ^^Joist  Bridgings, 
131,796,  Geo,  C,  Kaitting,  Gait,  Ont,— Water  Motors, 
131,803,  P.  Leblanc,  Carleton,  Que, — Fireproofing  Compositions, 
131,809,  Jas.  Millar,  Township  of  Elizabethtown,  County  of 

Leeds,  Ont, — )Maohines  for  Planting  Strawberry  and  other 

Small  Berry  and  Vegetable  Plants, 
131,813,  B.  B.  Muir,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Street  Car  Switches. 

131.817,  Jas.  A.  McLarty,  Toronto,  Ont.— Treatment  of  Nickel 
Sulphide  Ores, 

131.818,  Ed,  New,  Hamilton,  Ont, — Screens  for  Screening  or 
Sifting  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone  and  other  matters, 

131,827,  V.  T,  Powell,  Vancouver,  B,C,— Slicket  Pants, 
131,837,  P.  A,  Scott,  Calgary,  Alta,— Forced  Draft  for  Traction 
Engines. 

131,888,  D.  Senacol,  Greenwood,  B.C. — ^Lifeboat  releasing 
appliances, 

131,840,  Jos.  M.  Simard,  Montreal,  Que, — Switch  Operating 
Devices, 

131,843,  Thos,  H.  S'peight,  Markham,  Ont.— Wagon  Gear 
Reaches, 

131,853,  .Jas,  Ed,  Wize,  Edmonton,  Alta,— Staem  Radiator 
Valves  and  Traps. 

131,864,  A.  Stansfield,  Miontreal,  Que, — Preiheaters  and  re- 
ducers for  Electric  Smelting  Furnaces,  A,  Stansfield  & 
Jno.  W,  Evans, 

131,871,  H.  H,  Allen,  Montreal,  Que.— Tire  Treads.  The 
Canadian  Rubber  Co,,  of  iMontreal,  Ltd. 

131,87i3,  Jno.  A,  Knight,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Removable  attach- 
ments for  giving  protection  to  Electric  Meters.  Can, 
Westinghouse  Co,,  Ltd, 

131,894,  H,  H.  Allyn,  Viauville,  Que.— Tire  Treads.  The  Can, 
Rubber  Co,  of  Montreal,  Ltd, 

131,913,  A,  Wm,  H,  Stimpson,  Ottawa,  Ont, — ^Compacting  and 
Indexing  Tabulated  Matter  and  Apparatus  for  using  the 
same, 

131,917,  R,  B.  Bashan  &  P.  P,  Heyes,  Toronto,  Ont.— -Electric 
(Lamp  Sockets. 

131,934,  W.  A,  Burton,  Calgary,  Alta,— -Counter  Check  iSlip 
Holders, 

131.937,  Thos,  J,  Cardo,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Fuel  Savers  and  Smoke 
Consumers, 

131.938,  W.  J,  Carpenter,  Vancouver,  B,C.— Folding  Beds, 
131,943,  Geo.  Blakely,  Cones,  Orillia,  Ont,— Underwear  Sup- 
ports. 

131,945,  S,  Thos,  Copus,  Sarnia,  Ont,— IStopcocks,  Valves  and 
Manifold  Gas, 

131,949,  Wm,  L,  Cummer,  Hamilton,  Ont,— Power  Washing 
Machines, 

131,9fi0,  Jos,  L,  Forster,  Vancouver,  B.C.— Pneumatic  Players, 
131,988,  Jno,  C  McLachlan,  Toronto,  Ont, — iSteering  Devices 
for  Traction  Engines, 

131.993,  W.  S.  Painter,  Montreal,  Que,— Train  Sheds. 

131.994,  Chas,  L.  Parker,  Vancouver,  B.C,  Art  of  producing 
Pulsating  or  Alternating  Currents. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


185.  A  luauufacturer  iu  England,  who  intends  opening  a  fac- 
tory in  Canada,  enquires  for  manufacturers  of  square, 
round  and  liexagonal  brass  tubing. 

186.  Barbers'  Supplies. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  enquire  for  manufacturers  of  barbers' 
chairs,  barbers'  saloon  furniture,  toilet  requisites,  show 
cases,  playing  cards,  fishing  tackle,  paper  and  cotton 
towels,  pipes,  tobacco  and  advertising  novelties.  Will 
be  glad  to  receive  catalogues. 

187.  Bar  Iron. — A  firm  of  ironmongers  in  Barbados  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  Caandian  exporters  of  bar  iron. 

188.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  well  established  firm  in  Barbados 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  articles. 

190.  Buggy  Fittings. — A  firm  in  Barbados  handling  vehicles 
and  parts  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  spokes,  buggy  half-rims,  bows,  and  enamel 
roof  hides. 

191.  Canned  Fruits,  Meats,  etc. — A  grocery  firm  in  Glasgow 
wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  in  Canada  packing 
canned  fruits,  meats,  etc. 

192.  Canned  Fruits,  Cereals,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  dealers 
in  canned  fruits,  cereals,  etc.,  wishes  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  goods. 

193.  Corset  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  a 
Barbados  concern  handling  these  goods. 

194.  Corn  Brooms. — A  Barbados  firm  of  hardware  dealers 
selling  corn  brooms  asks  for  names  of  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  these  articles. 

195.  Colored  Cotton  Drills. — Manufacturers  of  colored  cotton 
drills  should  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Barbados  im- 
porting these  lines. 

196.  Cotton  Goods. — Canadian  spinners  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  a  Barbados  dry  goods  firm  in  regard  to 
drills,  prints  and  other  cotton  goods. 

197.  Cream  Separators. — A  South  African  firm  of  stock  mer- 
cantile brokers  desires  to  be  placed  in  communication 
with  exporters  of  cream  separators  and  all  appliances  for 
dairy  purposes. 

198.  Dried  or  Desiccated  Milk. — A  Birmingham  provision  firm 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  quotations  for  dried  or  desiccated 
milk. 

199.  Egg  Cases  and  Egg  Case  Fillers. — A  Scottish  firm  makes 
enquiry  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  egg 
cases  and  egg  case  fillers. 

200.  Exhibits. — A  London  firm  of  colonial  agents  wish  to  take 
charge  of  exhibits  of  Canadian  manufacturers  during  the 
continuation  of  the  Coronation  Festival. 


201.  Flour  and  Quaker  Oats.— A  South  African  firm  of  stock 
and  mercantile  brokers  desire  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  exporters  of  flour  and  quaker  oats. 

202.  Furniture. — A  wholesale  firm  of  general  importers  de- 
sires to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers 
and  exporters  of  furniture,  such  as  bentwood  chairs, 
ordinary  chairs,  tables,  settees,  and  other  kinds  of  house- 
hold furniture. 

203.  Funeral  Furnishing  Supplies. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Barbados  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
funeral  fittings  with  a  view  to  representation. 

204.  Grocery  and  Drug  Specialties — A  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  in  Edmonton  wish  to  repffcs<;nt  Eastern  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  these  lines.    First-class  references. 

205.  Handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  import  handles  of  all 
descriptions  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  fill  orders. 

206.  Hardware. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  of  hardware. 

207.  Ladies'  Parasols.— Exporters  of  these  goods  might  corre- 
spond with  a  Barbados  firm  handling  these  lines. 

208.  Machinery. — A  firm  of  engineers  in  Mexico  wish  to  secure 
representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery, engines,  boilers,  etc. 

209.  Moccasins.— A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  moccasins. 

210.  Printing  Paper.— A  firm  in  Newfoundland  desires  to 
represent  first-class  manufacturer  of  printing  paper. 

211.  Printing  Paper. — An  Amsterdam  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  printing 
paper. 

212.  Sabots  (wooden  shoes). — A  Mexican  Mining  Company 
wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
sabots  (wooden  shoes). 

213.  Shelf  Groceries. — A  large  firm  of  grocers  in  Barbados 
would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of 
shelf  groceries. 

214.  Stationery. — A  fancy  goods  house  in  Barbados  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  stationery  firms  with  a  view 
to  adding  this  line  to  their  business. 

215.  Stationery. — An  important  Barbados  firm  is  adding  a 
stationery  department  to  their  business  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  stationery  houses  desiring  a 
part  of  this  trade. 

216.  Sole  Leather. — A  prominent  New  York  export  agent  hav- 
ing connections  in  South  Africa  forwards  enquiries  for 
exporters  to  that  market. 

217.  Sundries. — An  English  firm    of    manufacturers'  agents 
wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manu-  r* 
facturers  of  sundries,  such  as  bronze  powder,  fly  paper, 
toilet  paper,  hardware  specialties,  etc. 
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219.  Tweeds. — A  mei'cliant  in  Barbados  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive samples  and  quotations  on  lightweight  tweeds. 

220.  Uuderwear. — A  large  dry  goods  firm  in  Barbados  would 
like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  on  men's  light- 
weight underwear. 

221.  Umbrellas  and  Parasols. — Canadian  umbrella  and  parasol 
manufacturers  should  communicate  with  a  large  firm  in 
Barbados  handling  these  goods. 

222.  Wire  Fencing  and  Fencing  Standards. — A  South  African 
firm  of  stocl^  and  mercantile  brokers  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  exporters  of  barbed  and  ordinary 
wire  fencing  and  fencing  standards. 

223.  Wire  and  Wire  Netting. — A  London  firm  makes  enquiry 
for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  and 
wire  netting. 

224.  Wooden  Ware. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  of  wooden  ware. 

225.  "Wood-pulp. — A  north  of  England  firm  makes  enquiry  for 
the  addresses  of  Canadian  wood-pulp  manufacturers. 

226.  AVoodenware,  Handles,  etc. — A  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer's agent  wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  hardware,  woodenware,  carpet  brooms, 
wooden  handles  and  similar  articles.  The  enquirer  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  handling  this  class  of  goods 
and  can  submit  excellent  references. 

227.  Wrapping  Paper. — An  Amsterdam  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wrapping 
paper. 

228.  A  Barbados  firm  of  dry  goods  merchants  asks  for  samples 
and  quotations  on  wrapping  paper  suitable  for  their 
business. 

229.  Agency. — An  Englishman  with  excellent  Canadian  refer- 
ences seeks  agency  of  Canadian  firms  in  Great  Britain. 
Will  handle  any  lines.  Has  had  first-class  commercial 
experience. 

230.  Specialties. — Mechanical  engineer  in  British  Columbia 
enquires  for  manufacturers  of  specialties  suitable  to  tlic 
British  Columbia  market.  Applicant  has  had  extensive 
experience  and  has  good  connections. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  PNEUMATIC  CLEANERS. 

The  cliniate  of  a  large  portion  of  South  Africa  is  very  dry 
witli  frequent  strong  breezes.  As  tlie  weather  is  generally 
fine  and  warm,  windows  and  doors  are  open  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  dust  accumulates  indoors  very  rapidly, 
requiring  frequent  house  cleaning.  Nearly  all  this  class  of 
labor  is  performed  by  native  servants,  who  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
too  careful  in  the  handling  of  rugs,  tapestries,  furniture,  and 
other  household  arbioles  which  are  easily  damaged. 

There  should  be  a  market  ihere  for  pneumatic  cleaning 
machines,  both  hand  an-d  power.  Outside  tbe  large  towns  in 
this  consular  district  only  hand-power  machines  could  be 
sold,  but  in  the  towns  both  kinds  should  be  handled  to  advan- 
'  tage.  Best  results  can  be  obtained  by  sending  personal  repre- 
1  sentatives  to  secure  reliable  agents. —  {United  States  Consular 
Reports). 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


William  Clark,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  packing  plant  at  St. 
Remi,  P.Q. 

The  Dow  Cereal  &  Milling  Co.,  Pilot  Mound,  Man.,  suffered 
a  130,000  loss  by  fire  recently. 

James  Armstrong,  of  Kincardine,  Ont.,  will  establish  an 
upholstering  factory  in  Guelpli,  Ont. 

The  Peel  Lumber  Co.,  of  Stickney,  N.B.,  suffered  a  loss  by 
fire  recently,  amounting  to  $30,0'00. 

Geo.  White  &  Sons  Co.,  London,  will  erect  another  new 
building  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  .$20,000. 

A.  0.  Campbell,  Vancouver,  will  erect  a  four-storey  ware- 
house in  that  city,  at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 

The  Massey  Harris  Co.  will  commence  building  at  once  on 
their  new  warehouse  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Kincardine  bas  negotiations  on  with  a  company  which  is 
considering  the  location  of  a  furniture  factory  in  that  town. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Atikokan  Iron  Company,  Port 
Arthur,  will  add  a  foundry  to  their  present  plant,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pipe. 

Henry  iBirks  &  Sons,  .Ltd.,  have  bought  a  property  on  Phil- 
lips Square,  Montreal,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  present  estab- 
lisihment,  w'here  they  will  erect  a  new  factory  building. 

The  Knec'htel  Furniture  Company,  Hanover,  Ont.,  is  build- 
ing a  new  furniture  factory  in  that  town.  A  new  line  of 
furniture  will  be  manufactured  and  the  plant  will  employ 
about  150  men. 

Mt.  W.  Henry  Bell,  proprietor  of  Bell's  Galleries,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Northern  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  on  Aqueduct  Street,  •  Montreal,  and  will 
fit  it  up  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture  and  wood 
decorations.    Several  hundred  men  will  be  employed. 

Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Limited,  who  will  operate  a  fer- 
tilizer plant  in  'Sydney,  N.S.,  are  preparing  now  for  building 
operations.  The  plant  will  cover  about  three  acres  of  land 
and  the  buildings  will  cost  over.  $l'0O,0'0'0.  The  equipment  will 
represent  another  $7'5,0'0i0.  The  fertilizer  will  be  manufactured 
from  basic  slag  from  the  steel  plant. 

The  Belding  Paul  and  Corticelli  Silk  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  2%  millions  and  will  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Belding  Paul  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Corticelli  Silk 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  and  the  Cascade  Narrow  Fabric  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Coaticook.  Mr.  Frank  Paul  is  President  and  Mr.  William 
McMaster  Vice-President  of  the  new  concern,  wbose  directors 
include  also  Messrs  D.  Lome  McGibbon  and  A.  Haig  'Sims. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  have  decided  to 
establish  a  branch  in  Canada.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  location  for  the  new  industry  and  a  site  has 
already  been  purchased.  It  is  expected  that  the  factory  will 
be  built  and  equipped  by  the  beginning  of  1912.  A  subsidiary 
company,  known  as  The  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Limited, 
will  conduct  the  business  in  this  country. 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 

i 

Tile  Ninety  Million  Market  Fallacy. 

FEOM  the  mass  of  argument  and  counter-argument 
over  the  reciprocity  proposal,  one  idea  has  emerged 
with  growing  clearness,  that  the  farmers  of  Canada 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  reciprocity.  The  idea  of  a  ninety 
million  market  when  it  was  first  suggested  was  striking. 
At  first  blush  it  looked  as  though  the  farmers  of  Canada 
would  be  having  ninety  millions  of  people  knocking  at  their 
_  doors  and  bidding  up  the  prices  for  their  produce.  Mature 

(consideration  has  shown  that  the  ease  is  entirely  difi:er- 
ent.    The  ninety  million  market  theory  would  be  all 
>  riglit  providing  the  ninety  millions  were  consumers  of 
food  products  and  not  producers  of  them.    Such  is  not  the 


case.  The  United  States  after  providing  for  the  indus- 
trial and  non-food-producing  population,  have  food  pro- 
ducts to  export  to  a  value  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars.  Their  ability  to  increase  the  annual  pro- 
duction either  by  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation  or 
by  intensifjdng  their  methods,  is  practically  u.nlimited. 
Wherein  then  is  this  additional  market  of  benefit?  Is 
the  country  which  can  send  abroad  annually  animals  to  a 
value  of  $17,447,735,  breadstuft's  to  a  value  of  $133,191,- 
330,  fruits  and  nuts  to  a  value  of  $18,885,654  and  meats 
and  dairy  produce  to  a  vakie  of  $131,893,269 — is  such  a 
country  going  to  buy  its  home  supply  from  a  foreign 
people?  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  The  United  States  is  still 
predominatingly  an  agricultural  country.  The  vast  areas 
of  the  middle  and  far  west  are  fertile  and  productive. 
Tlie  South  is  gradually  being  brought  under  crop  and 
tln'oughout  the  whole  country  the  productiveness  is  in- 
creasing. The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  to  the 
acre  is  steadily  rising..  The  United  States  does  not  need 
our  farm  products  for  home  consumption.  Not  for  gen- 
erations will  the  demand  in  that  country  equal  the  supply. 
Therefore  it  is  fallacious  and  a  complete  misstatement  of 
facts  to  urge  that  Canada,  if  the  present  agreement  is  ac- 
cepted, will  have  90,000,000  more  customers  for  her  pro- 
ducts. She  will  have  the  same  number  as  before  and  they 
will  be  the  same  ones  as  before.  Great  Britain  will,  as  in 
the  past,  be  our  mainstay.  She  is  and  will  be  our  chief 
customer. 


AS  is  pointed  out  in  a  special  article  in  this  issue  the 
proposals  on  the  United  States  side  are  aimed  at 
getting  the  benefit  of  our  Western  wheat.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  millers  and  users  of  flour  that  a  percent- 
age of  hard  Canadian  wheat  must  be  mixed  with  their 
softer  grades  to  make  a  good  product.  Favored  by  the 
better  milling  wheat  in  the  western  provinces  a  great  mil- 
ling industry  is  growing  up  in  Winnipeg  and  other 
Canadian  cities.  The  United  States  would  prefer  to  see 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor 
occur  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  "  It  would  not  be 
neighborly,"  writes  M.  H.  Davis  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
Eelations  at  Washington,  to  the  N ortli-W estern  Miller,  of 
]\Iinneapolis,  "  to  favor  a  move  that  would  be  destructive 
of  Canada's  milling  interest,  but  we  must  recomize  the 
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fact  that  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  in  late  years,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  major  part  of  the  export  trade  in 
flour  from  North  America  will  be  permanently  lodged 
with  Canada  and  that  the  increase  in  her  milling  capacity 
will  be  extensive.  Already  inroads  are  being  made  by 
Canadian  mills  on  much  trade  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  vouchsafed  to  mills  of 
the  United  States."  There  is  a  plain  statement  of  the 
situation.  Eeciprocity  will  transfer  our  milling  industry 
to  the  United  States;  there  our  wheat  will  be  ground  into 
flour,  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  old  ques- 
tion of  selling  our  natural  resources  as  raw  material  and 
letting  some  other  country  get  the  benefit  of  manufacture, 
or  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  as  far  as  possible  at 
home.  This  is  not  the  case  of  an  exotic  industry.  If  there 
is  one  industry  in  the  world  which  should  be  cultivated 
and  developed  in  Canada  it  is  the  milling  industry.  One 
of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  reciprocity  pact  is 
that  it  will  seriously  affect  onr  milling  interests. 


Less  tban  Carload  Sliipmeuts. 

FOE  years  manufacturers  have  had  the  privilege  of 
loading  less  than  carload  shipments  on  their  private 
sidings.  The  practice  has  been  of  advantage  to  rail- 
ways and  manufacturers ;  the  former  were  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  building  large  freight  sheds  and  equipping 
thenv  with  cranes  and  supplying  the  requisite  staff  to 
handle  this  freight;  the  latter  were  saved  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  carting  their  smaller  shipments  to  the  freight 
shed,  which  is  often  a  long  distance  away.  The  situation 
which  has  grown  out  of  this  time-honored  practice  is  briefly 
that  manufacturers  have  been  encouraged  to  put  in  indus- 
trial sidings  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  use  them 
for  less  than  carload  shipments;  while  the  railways  would 
be  entirely  nnable  to  handle  the  business  through  their 
freight  sheds  were  they  compelled  to  do  so.  They  have  not 
the  warehouse  room  nor  adequate  handling  facilities.  If 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  railways  was  acceded  to  to-mor- 
row, they  would  be  compelled  to  grant  the  old  privilege  to 
many  shippers,  because  they  alone  would  be  able  to  load 
the  freight  into  the  cars.  When  the  change  was  first  de- 
cided upon.  May  1st,  1911,  was  fixed  on  as  the  date  upon 
which  the  new  order  should  be  effective.  Owing  to  the 
request  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners  ordered  the  railways  to 
postpone  this  date  till  July  1st.  In  the  meantime  strong 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  railways  by  the 
Association's  Transportation  Manager  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  view  of  the  actual  conditions  rmder  which  th»is  service 
has  been  granted  in  the  past,  and  the  failure  of  the  rail- 
ways to  make  suitable  provision  for  handling  the  business 
in  any  other  way  in  the  future,  the  order  will  not 
become  operative  on  the  date  fixed. 


Suggest  Improvenieuts  in  Building  By-law. 

TOEONTO'S  building  by-law  has  been  for  years  the  ' 
despair  of  builders.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  workable  basis,  but  no  head- 
way has  up  to  the  present  been  made.  Stringent  beyond 
the  requirements  of  safety  and  lax  where  stringency  is 
needed,  it  has  increased  the  cost  of  building  and  has  dis- 
couraged the  erection  of  fire-proof  structures.  Last 
autumn  the  Engineers'  Club  invited  representatives  of  the 
various  bodies  interested,  including  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change, Associations  of  Architects  and  Engineers,  and  the 
]jocal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, to  examine  the  by-law  and  to  formulate  criticisms 
and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  committee  thus 
formed  have  shown  commendable  zeal  and  industry  in  the 
work  which  they  set  out  to  do,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  able  to  lay  before  the  Board  of  Control  a  few  days 
ago  a  report  which  not  only  points  out  the  weaknesses  of 
the  present  regulations  but  also  suggests  effective  remedies 
and  alternatives.  The  report  shows  that  owing  to  un- 
necessary demands  the  cost  of  building  is  considerably 
higher  than  there  is  any  need  for.  An  estimate  is  made 
that  each  year  over  a  million  dollars  is  wasted  in  Toronto 
through  the  necessity  of  using  materials  in  excess  of  that 
demanded  by  the  best  architectural  and  engineering  prac- 
tice. Instances  are  quoted  where  manufacturers  who  had 
projected  extensive  fire-proof  buildings  have  been  deterred 
from  building  them  because  of  the  heavy  cost.  Others 
luive  substituted  buildings  of  inferior  construction  to  the 
detriment  of  the  cause  of  fire  protection.  The  city  has 
lost  several  industries  for  this  reason.  No  criticism  is 
made  of  the  enforcement  of  regulations  which  put  beyond 
all  chance  the  risk  of  disaster,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  ■ 
which  the  securing  of  safety  becomes  pure  waste.  In  the 
thickness  of  walls  and  of  fire-proofing,  in  the  strength  of 
floors,  and  in  the  strength  of  columns,  the  amount  of 
material  used  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service  re- 
quired. A  detailed  statement  of  the  clauses  which  are 
open  to  objection  either  on  the  ground  of  ilndue  strin- 
gency or  laxity  is  made  in  the  report,  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  for  their  correction.  For  the 
first  time  now  all  parties  directly  interested  have  united 
in  recommendations  for  relief  from  existing  hardships. 
'I'lie  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Control  bear  the  sanction  and  approval  of  engineers,  archi- 
tects and  builders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  civic  authori- 
ties -will  deal  sympathetically  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
iin'itce.  I 


Windward  Islands  Service. 


CONTEACT  has  been  signed  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Pickford  and  Black  Steamship 


Company  for  a  service  to  the  West  Indies,  for  one  n 

year  commencing  with  June  30,  1911.  The  British  Govern-  c 

ment  withdrew  their  share  of  the  subsidy,  leaving  $65,700  ^  g] 

only,  which  is  Canada's  contribution.    A  modified  con-  j 
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tract  has  therefore  been  given,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  no 
other  agreement  could  be  made  in  time  to  continue  the 
service  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract. 

In  the  new  contract  there  is  to  be  a  sailing  from  St. 
John  and  Halifax  every  22  days,  though  the  boat  from 
St.  John  will  call  also  at  Halifax,  thus  virtually  giving 
Halifax  a  service  every  eleven  days  as  against  a  present 
service  every  twelve  days  from  both  St.  John  and  Halifax. 
Under  the  new  contract  calls  will  be  made  at  Bermuda, 
St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  re- 
turning to  Halifax  and  St.  John  alternately.  Several  of 
the  smaller  islands  are  cut  out.  They  are  always  more 
or  less  a  subiect  of  an- 


pair.  Afterwards  the  price  was  $1  for  the  same  glove. 
Pearl  buttons  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
immense  quantities.  A  protective  tariff  was  put  on  and 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  hummed  with  the  industry 
of  many  pearl  button  factories.  The  whole  industry  was 
transported  to  the  United  States  and  the  shells  which  lay 
for  generations  valueless  were  turned  into  articles  of  com- 
merce. And  the  price  dropped  below  what  it  was  before 
the  tariff  was  put  on.  Canada  is  entering  upon  her  in- 
dustrial career.  Such  lessons  as  these  from  the  United 
States  are  illuminating. 


noyance  by  reason  of 
the  demands  that  tlie 
ships  call  there  regu- 
larly, and  yet  ther^ 
was  very  little  freight. 


Perilous  Pruning 


How  a  Protective 
Tariff  Helps. 

T  N  the  eighties 
Gresson  and  oth- 
e  r  French  kid 
leather  manufactur- 
ers were  sending  to 
the  United  States  $5,- 
000,000  worth  of  shoe 
leather,  charging  for 
it  60  cents  per  foot. 
A  protective  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  was  put 
on.  Gresson  kid  did 
not  go  to  72  cents  per 
foot.  It  dropped  to  45 
cents,  and  then  to  40 
cents,  35  cents  and  30 
cents.  Thousands  of 
men  from  Prance  and 
elsewhere  were  put  to 
work  in  the  kid  fac- 
tories of  the  United 
States.  "Was  protec- 
tion .worth  while?  J. 
G.  Cleghorn,  of  Eng- 
land, manufactured  linings  for  coats  and  employed  in  his 
factories  3,000  men  and  women.  The  United  States  put  on 
a  protective  tariff  and  the  Cleghorn  factories  were  shut  up. 
Three  thousand  were  given  employment  in  United  States 
shops,  making  coat  linings.  Mr.  Cleghorn's  comment  to 
a  United  States  enquirer  was :  "  You  have  the  wise  states- 
men to  keep  your  people  employed."  Then  there  is  the 
case  of  men's  gloves.  The  largest  English  manufacturer  of 
gloves  lost  80  per  cent,  of  his  business  with  the  United  States 
when  a  duty  was  put  on  this  item.  What  was  the  result? 
Before  the  tariff  was  enacted  these  gloves  sold  for  $1.25  a 


Encourage  Industrial 
Investigations. 

OR  the  encour- 
agement  of  re- 
s  e  a  r  o  b  w  o  ]•  k  to- 
wards the  solution  of 
manufacturing  prob- 
lems, the  graduates  of 
the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto 
have  founded  two  fel- 
lowships to  be  contin- 
ued for  the  next  three 
years,  and  to  be  grairt- 
ed  to  men  who,  hav- 
ing graduated  in  Sci- 
ence, have  been  en- 
gaged in  practical  in- 
dustrial work  for  some 
time.  Where  riuch  a 
man  has  met  with  a 
problem  which  re- 
quires for  its  solution 
considerable  time  and 
the  use  of  extensive 
equipment,  he  is  eli- 
gible for  one  of  these 
research  fellowships. 
He  states  his  problem 
and  a  committee  of 
graduates  decide 
whether  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  com- 
mercially to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  required  for  its  investigation.  The  fellowships 
will  be  awarded  with  a  view  both  to  the  largeness  of 
the  problem  and  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  for  research 
work.  The  idea  of  those  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental  in  initiating  the  present  movement  in  Toronto  has 
been  that  of  bringing  the  university  and  the  manufacturer 
closer  together.  Many  manufacturers  are  confronted  with 
problems  which  to  them  are  incapable  of  solution.  They 
may  not  have  need  for  an  expert  chemist  or  scientist  in 
any  other  line,  except  for  this  one  problem,  and  they  have 
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no  laboratory  nor  equipment.  In  such  cases  a  great  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  by  the  university,  vsrliiclr  has  its 
complete  equipment  and  which  has  among  its  graduates 
men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  training  and  natural 
ability  to  carry  on  the  requisite  investigations.  In  some 
universities  on  the  continent  valuable  results  are  being 
attained  in  this  way.  Several  months  ago  a  description 
Avas  given  in  Industrial  Canada  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  Prof.  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  In  that 
case  manufacturers,  by  the  payment  of  certain  sums,  are 
able  to  get  the  services  of  graduates  and  the  equipment  of 
the  university.  As  a  result  many  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made  which  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  general  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiment  which  is  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  may  result  in  a  similar  broadening 
of  the  idea  and  that  there  may  develop  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  university. 


Iiitonsifying  Competition. 

**'T^HE  export  trade"  says  Dun's  Bcvieiv  of  Business 
X.  Conditions  in  the  United  States,  "is  mneh  more  vig- 
orous than  the  domestic,  because  manufacturers,  no 
longer  finding  the  home  market  for  their  goods  sufiicient, 
are  diligently  seeking  outlets  abroad,  and  this  is  a  process 
which  is  sure  to  be  eventually  beneficial  to  business  as  a 
whole."  Exports,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  continue  to 
expand,  and  imports  to  decline.  The  effect  on  Canadians 
of  that  increase  in  United  States  exports  and  decrease  in 
imports  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Already  this  market  is 
being  invaded  by  the  products  of  United  States  mills.  The 
industries  which  have  been  most  affected  across  the  line 
have  been  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  manufactures.  The 
resuit  has  been  a  competition  in  Canada  from  outside 
sources  such  as  has  seldom  heen  experienced  before. 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  several  lines  are  to-day  fight- 
ing an  uphill  fight.  They  are  maintaining  the  contest 
and  are  keeping  their  plants  in  operation  in  the  hope  that 
business  in  the  United  States  will  take  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter and  that  a  reviving  home  demand  will  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  producers  from  the  Canadian  market.  Such  ex- 
pectations have  little  to  justify  them.  The  last  month  in 
the  United  States  steel  trade  was  a  great  disappointment. 
Enquiries  are  falling  off  and  furnaces  are  being  blown  out. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  would  appear  inevitable  that 
Canadian  producers  will  feel  the  effect  of  unfair  competi- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  even  than  now — unfair  competi- 
tion, because  it  consists  in  tbe  dumping  of  surplus  pro- 
ducts into  this  market. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  history  now  that  in  the  business  slump 
of  1907  the  trouble  was  precipitated  by  the  bad  fiscal 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  iCanada  at 
the  time  was  going  ahead  on  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity. 


Immigration  was  large,  building  operations  were  on  a  big  i 
scale,  producers  of  all  classes  were  finding  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  their  orders.  jSTothing  within  Canada  it- 
self provided  any  reason  for  a  panic.  Yet  it  came  and  it 
hit  Canadian  interests  hard.  With  the  tariff  protection 
that  then  existed  manufacturers  were  able  to  meet  foreign 
competition,  because  foreign  competition  was  fair  and  was 
based  on  legitimate  values.  '\^1ien  the  blow  fell  in  the 
United  States  the  prosperity  of  Canada  was  shaken  by  the 
dumping  of  under-valued  goods  into  this  market.  There 
was  a  lesson  in  that  hard  dry  spell  which  culminated  in  the 
closing  of  mills  and  the  unemployment  of  labour  during 
the  bad  year  of  1907.  It  became  ajoparent  that  a  close 
business  relationship  between  the  countries  would  drag 
Canada  into  the  slough  of  every  depression  to  which  the 
United  States  electoral,  banking  or  fiscal  conditions  make 
tiiem  so  liable.  Freedom  from  the  baneful  effects  of 
United  States  business  influences  should  be  the  goal  of  our 
legislative  and  fiscal  policy.  A  prosperity  which  flourishes 
while  competing  nations  are  too  busy  at  home  to  enter  our 
market,  but  which  fades  away  before  every  reaction 
abroad,  is  no  sure  basis  for  national  development.  Yet 
that  is  the  position  towards  which  present  tariff  changes 
are  tending.  JSTormally  Canada  enjoys  all  the  conditions 
which  make  for  general  prosperity,  an  immense  area  of 
fertile  land  coming  under  cultivation,  unlimited  resources, 
mineral,  timber  and  others,  being  developed,  construction 
work  going  forward.  All  that  is  required  is  an  assurance 
that  no  one  class  or  section  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. So  great  is  the  inter-relation  of  industries  that  de- 
pression among  the  farmers  or  the  artizans  or  any  other 
part  of  the  population,  would  be  reflected  in  a  depression 
in  all  other  lines.  Manufactures,  by  means  of  a  moderate 
tariff,  are  given  an  opportunity  to  become  established.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  whole  country  if  they  were 
made  the  victims  of  every  industrial  blast  that  shook  the 
prosperity  of  foreign  commerce.  The  best  fiscal  policy  is 
the  one  which  will  make  our  prosperity  the  least  dependent 
upon  outside  influences. 


The  Annual  Meeting. 

TOEONTO  has  been  chosen  as  the  Association  Conven- 
vention  City  for  1911.  It  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Ottawa  until  the  new  hotel,  the  Chateau 
Laurier,  should  be  ready  for  occupancy.  This  will  not  be 
until  the  end  of  the  present  year.  This  year's  convention 
from  a  business  standpoint  will  be  of  greater  importance 
in  many  ways  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  tariff 
question  has  been  projected  into  the  foreground  through 
the  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  proposals.  No  doubt 
this  will  prove  the  most  important  item  on  the  agenda, 
and  the  Association's  policy  will  have  to  be  enunciated 
once  again  with  all  the  strength  of  its  whole  membership. 
Considering  the  urgency  of  the  business  to  be  brouglit  be- 
fore the  convention,  the  Executive  Council  have  asked 
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that  social  features  be  minimized  with  a  view  to  o-ivino- 
iiiucli  time  as  possible  to  business  discussions. 


Wliiit  aianufacturers  Eepresent. 

TRUSTING  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  used  by 
a  i^amphleteer,  the  Victoria  Times  has  been-!ed 
to  comment  on  the   value  of  manufactures  to  Canada 
in  a  way  which  we  believe  it  would  have  shunned  had  it 
been  in  possession  of  more  trustworthy   figures.     In  a 
recent  article  discussing  reciprocity  it  quotes  the  state- 
ment that  the  num- 
'>er  of  factories  em- 
ploying five  or  more 
hands  decreased  from 
14:,650   in   1891,  to 
l%5i7  in  1906,  and 
that  the  number  of 
employees  decreased 
during  the  same  per- 
iod from  78,593  to 
fi9,466.   On  the  face 
of    it    the  showing 
does  not  look  good, 
but  this  just  goes  to 
prove  the  mistake  of 
accepting  statistics 
without  verificatioir 
or  qualification.  In 
the   first   place  the 
figaires  qucrted  are  in- 
tended to  be  for  the 
years  1900  and  1905, 
not  1891  and  1906;  a 
slight  discrepancy, 
but  not  the  worst  er- 
ror  into   which  the 
writer  has  fallen.  For 
instance  the  numbers 
of  employees  did  not 
decrease    in  fifteen 
years  from  78,593  to 
fi9.466,  but   on  the 
contrary  increased  in 
the  five  years  from 
1900  to  1905  from 
a  total  of  339,173  to 
a   total    of  383,920. 
to   page    15    of  the 
Manufactures.  The 


as  festly  not  the  numher  of  factories  which  counts,  but  their 
size,  the  amount  of  investment,  the  number  of  employees, 
the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  the  annual  output.  One 
factory  employing  a  thousand  men  is  of  more  value  to  the 
country  than^  five  employing  a  hundred  each.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  census  reports  of  1900  and  1905  shows  us  that 
the  figures  for  the  two  periods  were : 

1900 

Employees   .   339,173 

Wages   $113,249,350 

Capital  invested  .  .  446,916,487 
Value  of  products.  481,053,375 


1905 
383,920 
$162,155,578 
833,916,155 
706,446,578 


In  the  Reciprocity  Polar  Seas 


Canadian  Farmer,  of  the  Ship  "  Home  Market  "  :  "Skipper  Fielding  will  have  to  back 
out  of  this  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  ship." 


That  the  capital 
invested  in  manu- 
facturing industries, 
a  large  portion  of 
which  was  brought  in 
from  foreign  coun- 
tries, should  have  al- 
most doubled  in  five 
years,  and  that  the 
resulting  output  of 
manufactured  goods 
should,  have  increas- 
ed in  the  same  short 
period  by  seventy  per 
cent,  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation.  It 
indicates  a  develop- 
ment of  our  natural 
resources  and  a 
broadening  of  our 
interests.  What  is  of 
no  less  importance, 
it  represents  a  pay- 
ment of  $162,155,- 
578  to  workmen,  an 
increase  of  43  per 
ceplt.  in  five  years. 
That  this  year's  cen- 
sus will  show  a  sim- 
ilar development  is 
confidently  expected. 
A  better  condition 
could  scarcely  be 
asked. 


For  these  statistics  we  refer 
Government  Census  Eeport  on 
apparent  decrease  in  number  of 
individual  factories  is  explained  in  two  ways;  in  the 
first  place,  following  the  universal  trend  of  indus- 
!  trial  organization,  amalgamations  have  been  very  gen- 
eral; in  the  second  place,  owing  to  a  difference  in 
the  method  of  taking  the  census,  various  departments 
of  individual  manufactories  in  1900  were  not  infre- 
quently scheduled  as  separate  shops.     But  it  is  mani- 


Bevelop  Older  Canada. 


A 


FAILUEE  to  develop  the  vast  clay  belt  that  runs 
through  IsForthern  Ontario  will  soon  become  unpar- 
donable. Ontario  has  opened  an  office  in  England. 
The  result  of  that  action  should  be  the  rapid  colonization 
of  a  section  that  has  gone  unpeopled  already  altogether 
too  long.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  province  that  while 
the  prairies  of  the  West  were  heing  settled  with  a 
I'apidity  never  before  known,  a  country  no  less  rich  agri- 
culturally, but  with  the  tremendous  additional  advantage 
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of  propinquity  to  the  largest  consuming  population  of 
Canada,  the  industrial  centres  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
should  have  been  left  uncultivated.  Now  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  being  built  through  the  heart  of  this 
fertile  district;  over  much  of  its  breadth  the  steel  is 
already  laid.  Finally  the  Government  has  decided  to  give 
such  guarantees  as  will  make  possible  the  construction  of 
a  line  by  the  C.  N.  E.,  running  between  the  C.  P.  K.  and 
the  G.  T.  P.  These  railways  will  give  the  settlers  such 
a  service  as  was  enjoyed  by  few  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
West.  Besides  the  three  transcontinental  lines  running 
east  and  west,  the  Ontario  Government  road,  the  T.  atad 
N.  0.,  runs  down  from  a  point  on  the  G.  T.  P.  and. con- 
nects with  lines  to  Toronto.  The  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  G.  T.  P.  will  run  branch  lines  to  connect  them 
with  the  markets  of  the  older  settled  country.  Here  is  a 
work  for  aggressive  statesmanship.  The  market  which 
the  northern  clay  belt  will  offer  will  be,  to  the  extent  of 
its  area,  far  more  valuable  than  the  Canadian  West.  There 
the  Eastern  manufacturer  is  met  with  a  competition  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  that  minimizes  profits,  without  bene- 
fiting the  consumer,  for  it  is  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  West  rather  than  a  desire  for  extortionate 
profits  which  places  the  eastern  producer  at  a  disadvant- 
age. The  transportation  problem  is  the  big  problem  of 
the  West.  But  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
will  be  nearer  the  Northern  Ontario  consumer  than  any 
of  their  United  States  rivals.  The  distance  is  not  far,  so 
that  freight  rates  will  be  comparatively  small.  All  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  should  in  consequence  be  cheaper 
there  than  in  the  West.  The  farmers  who  take  up  land 
there  have  a  double  advantage  over  their  fellows  in  the 
prairie  provinces,  cheaper  supplies  and  a  closer  market. 
Is  Ontario  publishing  these  advantages  to  intending  im- 
migrants ? 


U.  S.  Farmers  and  Protection. 

THE  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  through  the  present  reciprocity  agita- 
tion to  show  their  real  feeling  on  the  subject  of  protection. 
An  element  in  this  country  has  been  wont  to  set  the 
farmers  up  against  the  manufacturers,  to  say  that  the 
tariff  protection  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  was  afforded 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  farmers  were 
just  waiting  an  opportunity  to  burst  the  chains  with  which 
they  were  bound.  But  what  are  the  facts?  In  no  country 
in  the  world  has  the  principle  of  protection  to  industry 
been  carried  to  such  great  lengths  as  in  the  United  States. 
On  many  articles  the  tariff  runs  up  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  or  higher.  This  has  been  the  condition  almost  con- 
tinuously for  a  generation,  so  that  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  people  to  learn  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
system.  Yet  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  proposed  in  the 
Eeciprocity  Agreement  has  met  with  practically  unani- 
mous opposition  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
They  want  well  enough  left  alone.  They  know  the  pros- 
perity which  they  have  enjoyed  in  common  with  other 
■classes  of  the  population  under  the  present  system,  a  pros- 


perity which  is  based  on  full  employment  for  all  with  an  ' 
expanding  home  market.    Such  prosperity  is  not  to  be  j 
jeopardised  lightly.    The  farmers  of  the  United  States  | 
know  from  experience  that  there  is  one  outstanding  test 
of  the  success  of  any  system  of  economies.    Give  us  a  sys- 
tem, they  say,  which  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  work 
to  every  citizen,  the  opportunity  of  work  presupposing  a 
scale  of  remuneration  which  will  be  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vice and  to  the  cost  of  living.    Providing  all  citizens  are 
profitably  employed,  what  is  lacking  for  prosperity  ?  Judg- 
ing the  protective  system  as  in  force  in  the  United  States 
by  this  standard  the  farmers  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  suc- 
cess.   Therefore  they  have  protested  with  all  their  force 
against  a  deviation  from  that  system.    We  in  this  country  ' 
should  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States. 

Developing'  a  Market  in  Argentina. 

MB.  H.  E.  POUSSETTE,  who  has  been  transferred 
as  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  from  South 
Africa  to  South  America,  is  now  in  Canada  getting  in 
touch  with  manufacturers  before  taking  up  his  new  work. 
The  trade  of  Argentina,  which  will  be  the  special  sphere 
of  Mr.  Poussette's  activities,  3S  well  worthy  of  the  close 
study  of  firms  who  are  interested  in  export  trade. 

Mr.  Grigg's  Eeport. 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  E. 
Grigg,  British  Commissioner  to  Canada,  is  of  a  mas- 
terly character.  Mr.  Grigg  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
trend  of  Canada's  imports  and  exports  during  recent  years 
and  his  deductions  and  comments  are  illuminating.  He 
finds  that  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  not  materially  changed  during  the 
last  five  years.  Great  Britain  has  shown  a  fractional 
advance  on  the  percentage  of  the  whole  sales  of  outside 
countries  to  Canada.  In  bulk,  of  course,  great  increases 
have  taken  place.  Of  manufactured  goods,  in  1910  Great 
Britain  sold  us  41.4  per  cent,  of  what  we  imported,  against 
40.7  per  cent,  in  1906.  To  the  preference  Mr.  Grigg  attri- 
butes considerable  of  Great  Britain's  success  in  the  Cana- 
dian market.  The  report  gives  a  minute  examination  of 
our  purchases  and  our  borrowings,  and  suggests  a  connec- 
tion between  them,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  be- 
fore. Our  immense  borrowings  from  Great  Britain  are,, 
for  the  most  part,  for  Government  and  Municipal  bonds 
and  railway  stocks,  and  are  not  necessarily  followed  by 
purchases  in  that  country.  The  United  States  investments 
in  Canada  are  in  industrials  and  do  actually  develop  a 
great  market  for  United  States  goods.  Even  in  this  par- 
ticular, however,  a  change  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Mr. 
(Grigg  discusses  the  general  subject  of  transportation  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  shipping  rings  on 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
South  Africa  is  taking  strong  action  to  curb  the  discrimin- 
atory features  of  the  work  of  the  steamship  companies. 
Similar  action  may  become  necessary  in  the  case  of  Can-  ^ 
ada.  So  great  an  interest  has  developed  in  the  report  that 
the  first  issue  has  been  exhausted  and  a  second  edition  is 
now  on  the  press. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  HOLD  REGULAR  SESSION 

» 

Commend  Government  on  Naval  Programme — Some  Customs  Decisions — Railways 
Threaten  to  Discontinue  Allowances  for  Dunnage — Where  Express  Companies  will 
make  Deliveries — Steamship  Service  to  West  Indies— What  does  Copyright  Bill  mean  ? 
— New  Members  Accepted — Arrangement  for  Convention  Completed — Industrial 
Canada  Makes  Progress. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Toronto,  at  2  p.m.,  Thursday,  May  18th. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Ontario  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  presided,  and 
there  were  also  present:  Messrs.  Henry  Bertram,  Dundas; 
Geo.  Booth,  Toronto;  Geo.  Brigden,  Toronto;  S.  B.  Brush,  To- 
ronto; P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  H.  H.  Champ,  Hamilton;  S. 
H.  Chapman,  Toronto;  J.  A.  Coulter,  Ingersoll;  E.  J.  Davis, 
Newmarket;  L.  V.  Dusseau,  Toronto;  W.  L.  Edmunds,  To- 
ronto; J.  F.  Ellis,  Toronto;  R.  D.  Fairbairn,  Toronto;  Atwell 
Fleming,  Toronto;  W.  K.  George,  Toronto;  R.  S.  Gourlay, 
Toronto;  E.  G.  Henderson,  Windsor;  T.  S.  Hethrington,  Que- 
bec; A.  E.  Kemp,  Toronto;  R.  McLaughlin,  Oshawa;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Mahon,  Hamilton;  W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto;  C.  M.  Murray, 
Toronto;  S.  R.  Parsons,  Toronto;  C.  S.  J.  Phillips,  Montreal; 
J.  D.  Rolland,  Montreal;  T.  A.  Russell,  Toronto,  and  S'.  M. 
Wickett,  Toronto. 

The  minutes  of  the  April  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and 
published  in  Industrial  Canada. 

Communications  were  read  from  the  following  members 
regretting  their  inability  to  be  present :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rowley, 
N.  Curry,  J.  P.  Murray,  iS.  W.  Ewing,  C.  C.  L.  Wilson,  D.J. 
Fraser,  C.  H.  Water ous,  H.  O.  Kerr,  Frank  A.  Rolph,  J.  M. 
Taylor,  J.  P.  Edwards,  Geo.  C.  Coppley,  Carl  Riordon,  J.  P. 
Myler,  Alex.  Saunders. 

EEPOETS  OF  OFFICEES  AND  COMMITTEES. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Oeo.  Booth,  presented  his  report,  showing 
a  balance  carried  forward  from  the  previous  month  of  $16,- 
117.96;  receipts  for  the  month  of  April,  $3,686.19;  disburse- 
ments, $4,247.48;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  May  1st  of 
$15,556.67. 

Mr.  Booth  explained  that  the  balance  in  the  bank  had 
been  reduced  by  $10,411.09,  the  amount  of  the  investment 
made  under  instructions  from  the  Council  last  month. 

FINANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  recommended  the 
payment  of  the  usual  monthly  accounts,  totalling  $1,737.2)2. 
It  also  stated  that  the  investment  of  $10,411.09  had  been  made 
in  the  City  of  Stratford  bonds  to  yield  4%  per  cent,  interest. 
It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Kemp. 

TARIFF. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  as  read  by  Mr.  Russell, 
was  as  follows: 

Canadian  Naval  Programme. 

It  affords  your  Committee  much  pleasure  to  report  that 
in  respect  to  the  Canadian  Naval  Programme,  the  conditions 
of  contract  provide  that  the  hulls  of  the  vessels,  the  propelling 
engines,  and  the  boilers  must  be  built  in  a  shipyard  estab- 
lished in  Canada,  and  the  materials  and  the  machinery  used 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these  vessels  must  be 
of  Canadian  manufacture,  when  possible,  and  in  any  case 
must  be  manufactured  within  the  British  Empire. 


Departmental  Decisions. 

Iron  Safety  Valves  imported  for  use  on  boilers  are  rated  for  duty 
under  tariff  item  454,  British  Preferential  rate,  20%;  Gen- 
eral Tariff  rate,  30%. 

Creosoted  Planks,  -planed  on  one  side,  are  considered  to  be 
dutiable  under  item  506  of  the  tariff.  General  Tariff  rate, 
25%. 

Shades  or  Canopies  of  Gas  or  Electric  Lights,  made  from  dec- 
orated or  stained  glass,  and  leaded,  have  been  ruled  to  be 
dutiable  under  item  326  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential 
rate,  20%;  General  Tariff  rate,  321/2%. 

Dog  collars  of  all  kinds  have  been  declared  dutiable  under  the 
terms  of  item  612  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate, 
2-0-%;  General  Tariff  rate,  30%. 

After  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Dominion  Government  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the 
vessels  for  the  Canadian  Navy  should  be  publicly  endorsed  by 
the  Association,  had  been  approved,  the  report  was  adopted  on 
motion  of  Messrs.  Russell  and  Champ. 

RAILWAY  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

New  Regulaiion  for  Weights — Les5  than  Carload 
Shipments — Express  Deliveries. 


The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee,, 
as  read  by  Mr.  Bertram,  was  as  follows: 

Weighing  Carload  Traffic — Allowances  from  Track  Scale 
Weights. 

As  reported  last  month,  the  railways  proposed  to  discon- 
tinue on  and  after  May  1st  making  any  fixed  allowance  for 
variation  in  tare  of  cars,  absorption  of  moisture,  accumula- 
tion of  ice  and  snow,  etc.;  also  for  blocking,  dunnage  or  tem- 
porary racks  used  in  connection  with  shipments  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  machinery,  street  cars,  vehicles  or  stoves. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  above  were: 

An  allowance  of  500-  lbs.  for  standards,  strips,  stakes,  sup- 
ports and  temporary  racks  on  flat  or  gondola  cars,  if  loaded' 
with  carload  shipments  requiring  their  use,  and  l,0i00  lbs. 
for  temporary  racks  on  flat  or  gondola  cars  loaded  with  ship- 
ments of  bark. 

The  allowance  of  500  lbs.  for  stakes,  etc.,  was  made  itt 
compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Railway  Commission  in  our 
application  regarding  staking  of  flat  cars. 

Although  a  meeting  was  suggested  to  the  railways  to  dis- 
cuss the  above,  tliey  did  not  think  one  necessary.  In  view  of 
this  an  application  was  made  to  the  Railway  Commission  to- 
suspend  the  new  tariffs  until  those  interested  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  Board  saw  the  justice  of 
the  application,  and  made  an  order  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  same  until  July  1st,  1911.    All  those  interested  have- 
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been  communicated  with  and  requested  to  file  tlieir  objections 
without  delay  with  the  Transportation  iDepartment. 

The  Commission  will  hear  evidence  and  argument  in  sup- 
port of  and  against  the  changes  proposed  at  a  sitting  in 
Ottawa  on  June  20th. 

Loadiug  Less  tliau  Carload  Freig'lit  on  ludiistrial  Sidings. 

Your  Committee  has  instructed  that  another  letter  be  sent 
out  to  interested  members  on  this  subject;  also  that  the 
manager  see  his  railways  and  ascertain  wihether  or  not  they 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  reasonable  arrangement  in 
respect  to  this  service. 

Staking  Flat  Cars. 

Your  Committee  'has  taken  further  action  in  regard  to  the 
order  of  the  Board  re  staking  of  flat  cars.  The  order  provides 
for  an  allowance  of  500  lbs.  as  part  of  the  tare  of  the  car  for 
the  weight  of  same,  but  does  not  say  who  shall  pay  for  the 
stakes.    This  is  being  gone  into. 

Express  Delivery  Limits. 

The  Railway  Commission  has  made  the  following  order 
in  the  above  matter: 

"Upon  considering  the  matter  and  after  hearing  what  was 
alleged  by  Counsel  for  the  Dominion  Express  Company  and 
representatives  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian  Ex- 
press Companies,  ^ 

IT  liS  ORDEREID, 

1.  That  on  and  after  June  1st,  1911,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  express  companies  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  in  all  cities,  towns  or  villages,  where 
such  companies  now  or  hereafter  have  collection  and  delivery 
services,  to  collect  and  deliver  traffic  at  and  to  all  points 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  or  limits  of  such  cities,  towns 
or  villages,  and  after  that  date  all  existing  'delivery  limits' 
shall  be  abolished. 

2.  iLeave  is  reserved  to  the  said  companies  to  at  once  apply 
to  the  Board  for  the  establishment  of  reasonable  collection 
and  delivery  zones  in  cities,  towns  or  villages  (if  any)  that 
for  any  special  reasons  it  might  be  unreasonable  to  require 
collection  and  delivery  services  to  be  made  throughout  the 
entire  area  thereof. 

3.  Upon  such  application  (if  any)  the  companies  shall  file 
with  the  Board  a  map  or  maps  showing  the  limits  proposed 
by  them,  and  furnish  all  other  necessary  information  to  en- 
able the  Board  to  determine  the  reasonableness  thereof." 

Cartage  of  Plate  Glass. 

The  railways  some  time  ago  discontinued  carting  glass  in 
boxes  the  outside  dimensions  of  which  were  over  ten  united 
feet.  After  negotiations,  it  has  been  arranged  to  reinstate 
the  conditions  in  effect  prior  to  the  change,  namely,  the 
companies  will  cart  glass  in  packages  up  to  five  feet  in  height. 
Anything  above  that  is  to  be  handled  by  the  shipper  or  con- 
signee. 

Windward  Island  Service. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  advises  as  fol- 
lows: A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Picford  and 
Black  for  one  year  from  June  30th  next  for  a  service  between 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  The  service  will  be  somewhat 
limited  in  view  of  the  British  Government  having  withdrawn 
their  portion  of  the  subsidy.  The  new  contract  calls  for  a 
sailing  from  St.  John  and  Halifax  every  twenty-two  days, 
though  the  boat  from  St.  John  calls  at  Halifax,  virtually  giv- 
ing Halifax  a  service  every  eleven  days  as  against  a  service 


every  twelve  days  from  St.  John  and  Halifax.  Calls  will  be 
made  at  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara,  returning  to  Halifax  and  St.  John  alternately. 
Several  of  the  smaller  islands  are  cut  out. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Bertram  and 
Parsons. 

PARLIAMENTARY 

Extra-Provincial  Companies'  Acts  in  the  West — 
Test  Case  Under  British  Columbia  Act. 


The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  read  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  was  as  follows:  *  « 

New  Copyright  Act. 

A  new  Copyright  Act  having  been  introduced  in  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament,  a  meeting  of  publishers  who  are  members  of 
the  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  May,  to 
discuss  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  steps  by  way  of  representing  the  publishers' 
interests  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee. The  greatest  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  Act  is 
that  of  ascertaining  the  precise  operation  and  effect  of  its 
provisions,  the  Act  being  drafted  in  a  form  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  old  Act.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Legal 
Secretary  should  endeavor  to  secure  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  further  considera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  early  adjournment  o'f  the  House,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  measure  will  be  proceeded  with  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  the  meantime,  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  publishers  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the 
matter  dealt  with  on  their  behalf  by  the  Association. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  urging  that  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  should  be  represented  at 
the  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  15th,  16th 
and  17th  May  upon  the  subject  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 
The  conference  is  to  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  who  have  been  investigating  the  compensation 
systems  of  Europe.  The  Committee  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  Association  should  be  represented,  and  therefore  in- 
structed Mr.  Wegenast  to  attend,  and  if  possible  report  to 
this  month's  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Amendment  to  Saskatchewan  Foreign  Companies  Act. 

The  Legislature  of  ISaskatchewan  at  the  session  just  closed 
has  passed  an  amendment  to  The  Foreign  Companies  Act  re- 
quiring foreign  companies  to  pay  annual  registration  fees  in 
addition  to  the  initial  fee  required  to  be  paid  by  extra-pro- 
vincial companies  carrying  on  business  in  the  province.  This 
Act  on  the  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  indicates  the 
general  trend  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  extra-provincial 
licenses,  the  tendency  being  in  each  province  to  increase  re- 
striction upon  business  carried  on  toy  extra-provincial  com- 
panies, because  of  license  fees  imposed  by  local  municipalities 
in  Saskatchewan.  The  operation  of  the  local  by-laws  is  being 
investigated  by  the  Legal  Secretary. 

Amendment  to  Manitoba  Extra-Provincial  Licensing  Act. 

An  Act  has  also  been  passed  by  the  Manitoba  Legislature 
annulling  the  licenses  of  companies  from  other  provinces  in 
which  Manitoba  companies  are  denied  licenses  and  privileges 
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corresponding  to  those  enjoyed  by  extra-provincial  companies 
in  Manitoba.  This  .Act  is  to  be  brouglit  into  force  on  pro- 
clamation by  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  appears  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  which  is  the 
only  province  where  the  legislation  relating  to  extra-pro- 
vincial companies  is  more  drastic  than  that  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba. 

Test  Case  Uiidor  Companies  Act. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Henderson's,  Mr.  Wegenast 
explained  that  the  test  case  was  progressing  slowly  towards  a 
hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Provinces  were  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  hearing. 
They  had  carried  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Wegenast  stated  that  the  Association  would  be  represented 
when  the  hearing  came  up,  and  that  he  was  in  communication 
with  his  London  agents  regarding  it.  Mr.  Fleming  explained 
that  Mr.  Wegenast  had  just  returned  from  the  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  had  listened  to  the  report  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation 'Commission,  which  had  returned  from  making  a 
study  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Wegenast  should  prepare  a  formal  report  for  presen- 
tation at  next  month's  meeting. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Fleming 
and  Chapman. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

Report  on  Unlicensed  Insurance — Annual  Report  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance — Future  Policy 
of  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  was  as  follows: 

Eeport  to  Governinent  on  Unlicensed  Insurance. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  subject  in  our  March  report. 
By  the  Act  of  1910  it  was  provided  that  on  or  before  March 
1st  a  return  should  be  made  to  the  Dominion  Government  of 
all  unlicensed  insurance  taken  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st  previously.  A  circular  was  sent  out  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  due  time  advising  them  of  this 
provision  of  the  Act. 

It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  members  to  know 
that  the  returns  made  to  the  Government  have  been  tabulated 
and  the  following  summary  is  now  furnished  as  a  matter  of 
information : 

Total  amount  of  insurance  placed  in  unlicensed 


Companies,  as  reported    $179,860,576 

Nature  of  Insurers.  Amount  of  Ins. 

Lloyd's   Associations    $51,984,52-5 

Reciprocal  Underwriters    13,528,678 

Mutual   Companies    74,905,639 

Stock   Companies    34,537,805 

Not  specified    4,903,929 


$179,860,576 

The  aggregate  total  of  the  insurance  effected  in  Canada 
with  Companies  licensed  by  the  Dominion  ^Government  dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  $1,815;2'89,605,  so  that  apparently  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  insurance  of  the  country  was  taken 
by  licensed  offices. 


Annual  Eeport  of  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Although  we  have  not  received  any  assurance  from  the 
Minister  that  the  memorials  of  the  Association  and  various 
Commercial  Bodies,  urging  much  earlier  issue  of  the  Blue 
Book,  will  be  acquiesced  in,  we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  first  or  preliminary  abstract  has  this  year  come  into  our 
hands  about  a  month  earlier  than  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
this  may  be  accepted  as  a  partial  answer  of  the  Government 
to  our  request,  and  a  forecast  that  the  completed  Blue  Book 
will  have  a  correspondingly  earlier  issue.  The  agitation  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  Department  up  if  it  has  not  accomplished 
all  we  hoped. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  New  York  on  May  23rd,  24th  and  25th, 
and  the  Committee  has  instructed  the  Manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  attend  the  same  as  the  representative  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Eesignation  of  Mr.  ii.  L.  Anderson. 

The  'Committee  has  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  B.  L.  Anderson,  the  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Department, 
and  they  have  accepted  the  same  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council.  The  Committee  desire  to  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellent  services  rendered  to  the  Association, 
through  the  Insurance  Department,  by  Mr.  Anderson  during 
the  last  four  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Committee  will  require  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  concern- 
ing the  future  policy  and  administration  of  the  Department. 

RECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Seventeen  New  Members  Admitted — Arrangements 
for  Convention — Booklet  Descriptive  of 
Association. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee,  as 
read  by  Mr.  McMahon,  was  as  follows: 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Reception  and  Mem- 
bership Committee  the  following  seventeen  applications  were 
recommended  for  acceptance: 
Berlin,  Out. 

Pollock  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited — Talking  Machines. 
Danville,  Que. 

Danville  iMfg.  Co.,  Limited — ^STioe  Shanks,  Clothespins,  etc. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Tucketts,  Limited  (J.  W.  Lamoreaux,  2nd  member). 
Lindsay,  Ont. 

Canadian  Handle  and  Wood  Turning  Co. — Woodenware, 
Excelsior. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Bell's  'Galleries. — ^Fine  Furniture. 
Canadian  Cocoanut  Co. — 'Oocoanut. 

Dominion    Architectural     Ironworks,    Limited — General 

Architectural  Ironwork. 
R.  J.  Levy — ^Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  etc. 

The  Livingstone  Mfg.  Co. — iSheeplined  and  Fur  Clothing. 
J.  P.  O'Shea  &  Co. — Mirrors  and  Cut  Glass. 
Geo.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Limited — Cut  'Glass. 
'Sclater  Asbestos  Co. — Asbestos  Goods. 
Scotstown,  Que. 

Guelph  Patent    Cask    Co.,    Limited — Thin  Lumber  for 
Casks,  etc. 
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Toronto,  Ont. 

The    Carswell    Co.,    Limited — ^Publishers,    Printers  and 
Binders. 

Superior   Portland   Cement  Co.    (A.   Rogers) — ^Portland 
Cement. 

United  Drug  Co.,  Limited— Rexall  Remedies,  Harmony 
Perfume. 
Welland,  Ont. 

Welland     Machine     &     Foundries,     Limited — ^Hoisting 
Machinery. 

Eesiguatioiis. 

The  following  ten  resignations   were    recommended  for 
acceptance,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  having  been  given  in 
each  case: 
Goderich,  Ont. 

Kensington  Furniture  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Canadian  Axminister  Co.,  Limited. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Eaves  Brothers. 
Newburgh,  Ont. 

Thomson  Paper  Co. 
Orangeville,  Ont. 

The  Superior  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Quebec,  Que. 

The  Turner  Lumber  &  Pulpwood  Co. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Modern  House  Mfg.  Co. 

Phillips  &  Wrinch. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Imperial  Shingle  Co.,  Limited. 

Kelly,  Douglas  Co.,  Limited. 

Convention  Dates. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  reached  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  your  Committee  has  arranged  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  1911  Convention  in  Toronto,  and  would  recommend 
that  it  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  20ith  and  21st.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  and  the  arrangements  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  four  years  ago. 

Association  Booklet. 

The  new  Association  booklet  has  been  received  from  the 
printers,  and  is  being  distributed  to  all  members  and  non- 
members  this  week.  It  is  being  translated  into  French  for 
the  French  members  and  non-members. 

It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs  McMahon  and  Murray. 

Industrial  Canada. 

The  report  of  the  Indxjsteial  Canada  Committee,  as  read 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  was  as  follows: 

The  Industrial  Canada  Committee  'held  its  regular  month- 
ly meeting  this  morning  at  11  a.m.,  when  a  number  of  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  paper  were  taken  up. 

A  Favorable  Financial  Statement. 

Financial  reports  were  presented  showing  surplus  earnings 
for  the  May  issue  of  $487.78  and  for  the  ten  months  ending 
with  May  of  $4,904.10.  The  cash  surplus  for  nine  months  end- 
ing April  30th  was  $'3,685.73. 

Collections  on  account  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Index  are 
now  almost  completed,  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  remain-  - 
ing  outstanding.    The  accounts  for  this  publication  have  also 
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been  all  paid,  with  the  exception  of  some  distribution  charges 
in  foreign  countries. 

With  the  May  issue  Industkial  Canada  resumed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Executive  Council  proceedings.  Next  month 
these  will  be  published  immediately  after  the  editorials,  where 
it  is  believed  they  will  be  most  prominent. 

It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Chapman. 

MONTREAL  BRANCH 

Preparations  for  Annual  Meeting— Proposed  Changes 
in  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Montreal  Branch  has  been 
fixed  for  June  20th,  when  the  reports  of  the  year's 
work  will  be  submitted  and  new  ofiicers  and  com- 
mittees for  the  coming  year  elected.  It  has  been  decided  to 
hold  the  meeting  this  year  in  the  evening,  and,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  members  are  agreeable,  to  precede  it  by  an 
informal  dinner.  It  was  thought  that  a  larger  and  more  in- 
teresting meeting  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  gathering  than 
if  the  usual  mid-afternoon  meeting  were  held. 

Besides  the  usual  Executive  report,  outlining  the  work  of 
the  past  year  and  suggestions  for  the  coming  year's  work,  the 
members  of  the  Branch  will  be  called  on  to  consider  several 
important  changes  in  the  by-laws.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Montreal  Executive  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Branch  by-laws  was  adopted  with  some  slight  amendments. 
This  report  included  a  draft  resolution  recommending  the 
abrogation  of  all  the  resolutions  which  have  formed  the  by- 
laws of  the  Branch  for  purposes  of  internal  administration, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  complete  set  of  new  by-laws.  This 
resolution  will  be  placed  before  the  Annual  Meeting  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  for  approval.  Briefly  the 
changes  suggested  are: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  elective  members  of 
the  Executive  from  22  to  16  and  of  ex-officio  members  by 
limiting  the  term  of  a  past  president  or  past  chairman  to  one 
year  after  retirement  from  ofRce,  the  net  result  being  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  membership  of  the  Committee  from 
33  to  19. 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  number  of  standing  committees 
from  2  to  4. 

(3)  To  provide  for  four  general  meetings  of  the  members 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  one  only. 

An  arrangement  has  been  reached  with  the  Provincial 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  new  foundry  regulations  recently 
enacted,  whereby  a  complete  inspection  of  the  foundries  of 
the  province  shall  be  made,  and  further  conferences  held  with 
the  foundrymen  before  the  regulations  are  made  effective. 

TORONTO  BRANCH 


Arrangements  for  Toronto  Exhibition — Revision  of 
City  Building  By-Law. 


The  exhibition  representatives  report  that  a  most  satis- 
factory arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  administration  of 
the  various  buildings  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  this  year. 
The  following  gentlemen,  selected  from  the  Association's  repre- 
sentatives, will  act  as  Chairmen  of  the  buildings  specified: 

Manufacturers'  Building   Mr.  Geo.  T.  Irving.  V 

Process  Building   Mr.  John  Firstbrook. 

Transportation  Building  Mr.  L.  L.  Anthes. 

Manufacturers'  Annex   Mr.  S.  B.  Brush. 
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Machinery  Hall   Mr.  Win.  Inglis. 

Open  Air  Exhibits   Mr.  Ed.  J.  Freyseng. 

The  exhibits  have  been  allotted  space,  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  successful  year. 

The  Committee  which  has  been  working  on  a  revision  of 
the  city's  building  by-law  has  completed  the  first  part  of  its 
labors,  and  a  report  has  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Board  of  Control.  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  forwarded  to 
each  member  of  the  Toronto  Branch  Executive,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  every  effort  be  made  to  have  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  accepted.  Only  when  the  by-law  is  satisfac- 
torily revised  will  the  Committee  consider  that  its  work  is 
done. 

The  Harbor  Commission  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  will  soon  devolve  upon  the  City  Council  to 
name  representatives  on  the  board.  The  Branch  has  received 
assurances  that  a  manufacturer  will  be  one  of  the  city's 
representatives.  A  Commititee  of  the  Executive  will  follow 
the  matter  up,  and  will  lend  its  aid  in  the  choice  of  a  strong 
representative. 

The  Toronto  Branch  Executive  learned  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  Convention  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
this  city  this  year.  While  submitting  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  make  the  meeting  this  year  con- 
sist largely  of  business  sessions,  the  local  members  will  pro- 
vide such  hospiitality  as  time  will  permit. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Branch  will  take  place  on  July 
13th,  at  the  Island  home  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 


CHUTES  AS  FIRE  ESCAPES. 

A  correspondent  in  New  Jersey  writes  to  ask  if  we  will 
not  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  life-saving  value  of  chutes, 
properly  installed  in  factories,  department  stores  or  other 
buildings  that  are  crowded  with  occupants.  We  gladly  do  so; 
for  we  believe  that  in  simplicity,  safety  and  capacity  to  handle 
large  numbers  od:  people,  the  chute  offers  the  very  best  means 
of  escape  for  a  panic-stricken  crowd. 

The  chute  form  of  fire  escape  consists  of  a  smooth,  metal- 
lined,  inclined  plane,  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  passage 
of  several  persons,  and  whose  inclination  is  such  as  to  insure 
that  gravity  will  carry  the  'body  safely  and  surely  to  the 
upcurved  landing  at  the  bottom.  For  factory  buildings  it  has 
the  advantage  that 'the  occupants  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
its  operation,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
descent;  for  the  chute  is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
entertainment  among  those  factory  operatives  who  probably 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  holiday  crowds  ait  such  places  as 
Coney  Island. 

The  question  of  finding  the  necessary  space  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  chutes  to  handle  the  population  of  a  crowded 
building  is  not  so  difficult  as  migM  at  first  thought  appear. 
The  most  practicable  chute  would  be  that  which  consists  of  a 
spiral  slide  inclosed  within  a  tube.  The  tube  need  be  only  a 
few  feet  in  diameter;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  erect  several 
of  these  against  the  inner  walls  that  front  upon  the  central 
court  or  well.  In  cases  where  this  was  not  practical,  a  separate 
fire  tower,  occupying  the  space  now  given  over  to  the  treacher- 
ous stairways,  and  shut  off  from  the  main  building  by  iron 
doors,  could  be  utilized  for  the  erection  of  the  chutes. 

The  speculative  builder,  it  is  true,  might  raise  objections 
on  the  score  that  too  much  valuable  space  would  be  required 
for  such  devices;  but  we  dare  to  believe  that  the  growth  of 
humanitarian  considerations  has  reached  such  a  point  that,  if 
the  building  departments  of  our  cities  were  to  make  the  pro- 
vision of  commodious  fire  towers  an  indispensable  requirement 
of  the  building  laws,  they  would  be  enthusiastically  backed 
up  by  public  opinion. 


The  chute  is  the  ideal  fire  escape.  The  present  exterior 
fire  escapes  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  flame,  smoke  or 
asphyxiating  gases;  the  same  causes  may  shut  off  the  ele- 
vators; interior  stairways  may  be  blocked;  but  the  chute  in- 
closed in  its  metal  tube  and  built  within  a  fire-protected  tower, 
offers  a  certain  escape  to  the  ground  of  every  occupant  that 
may  reach  its  upper  entrance. — The  8cie7itific  American. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  report  of  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Porto  Alegre  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  states  that  the  extension  of  rice  culti- 
vation has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  use  of  machinery  in 
agriculture,  so  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports  of  these 
goods  is  to  be  expected.  Should  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  the  government  to  introduce  wheat  growing  on  a 
large  scale  meet  with  success,  the  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  will  be  still  greater.  An  increase 
in  the  imports  of  general  machinery  is  also  to  be  expected 
owing  to  the  confined  extension  of  the  use  of  electric  light 
and  electric  power.  'English,  German,  and  American  manu- 
facturers are  the  chief  suppliers  of  these  goods.  German  steam 
locomotives  are  used,  especially  for  pumping,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  Ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  hay-presses,  mandi- 
oca-presses,  rice-husking  machinery,  etc.,  are  mostly  of  Ger- 
man and  American  origin,  although  various  tools  and  ma- 
chines for  local  use  are  made  in  small  factories  in  the  country. 
The  need  for  ploughs  and  harvesters  is  not  yet  common,  as 
more  than  half  the  cultivated  land  has  still  to  he  worked  with 
mattock  and  spade,  owing  to  the  tree-stumps  of  the  original 
forests,  which  still  remain  in  the  ground.  With  the  removal 
of  such  hindrances  to  cultivation,  the  use  of  ploughs  and 
other  implements  will  become  more  and  more  extensive. — 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Jourml.  " 


DUTY-FREE  ARTICLES  IN  PANAMA. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  declared  the  im- 
portation of  the  following  articles  free  of  duty:  All  kinds  of 
machinery,  types  and  instruments  for  printing,  engraving, 
lithographing,  phototyping  and  bookbinding  purposes,  ordin- 
ary paper  for  periodicals,  and  printer's  ink.  Articles  im- 
ported by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  his  own  personal 
use.  Pedigreed  live  stock  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 
Construction  materials  for  public  or  private  cemeteries. — 
Bulletin  of  Pan-American  Union. 


FATHER  LAURIER:  Motbar,  you  just  keep  bim  aalcep  till  I  get  jiack  from 

the  Coronation.   From  the  Toronto  News.  | 
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In  twenty  years  the  number  of  Farms  in  New  England  decreased  by  16,344. 


THAT  MARKET   OF   NINETY  MILLIONS 

By  Mr.  E.  L.  Sibley,  Montreal  Star 

When^the  Ninety  Millions  are  Producers  of  the  Same  Articles  as  we  Produce  the 
Valui  of  that  Market  Disappears. 


IT  is  a  wonderful  electioneering  phrase,  that  phrase  about 
"  the  market  of  ninety  millions  of  people  at  our  doors." 
It  suggests  so  much;  it  means  so  little. 
Ninety  millions  of  people.  The  phrase  rolls  off  the  tongue 
with  impressiveness;  it  has  a  grandeur  all  its  own:  It  is 
vaguely  suggestive  of  illimitable  horizons  for  trade  and  op- 
portunities. A  market  of  ninety  millions  of  people,  and  at 
our  very  doors! 

We  are  a  little  nation  of  seven  millions  of  people.  We 
sell  all  our  surplus  pro'ducts  in  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We 
do  a  bigger  trade  per  head  of  population  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

And  now,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  full  tide  of  our 
prosperity,  a  wonderful  thing  has  happened.  Our  statesmen 
— the  very  men  who  were  flouted  again  and  again  by  the 
representatives  of  that  market  of  ninety  millions  of  people — 
have  accomplished  the  impossible.  They  have  pried  open  the 
doors  to  that  market.  And  they  have  done  it,  be  it  observed, 
not  as  the  result  of  persistent  effort  or  fby  a  stroke  of  genius, 
but  by  direct  invitation  otf  their  erstwhile  foes  in  commerce. 
Through  that  door  our  foremost  industry,  that  of  farming, 
may  have  access,  free  and  untrammelled,  to  "a  market  of 
ninety  millions  of  people." 

The  Door  to  the  Worth. 

But  before  we  can  go  through  that  door  to  this  wonderful 
market  we  have  to  do  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  the  conse- 


quences of  that  act  of  courtesy  we  have  hitherto  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked.  Our  farmers  are  to  be  allowed  free  access 
to  the  American  market;  in  return  we  have  to  open  another 
door — the  door  that  swings  noi'th — and  we  have  to  say  to 
our  American  friends:  "Of  course,  if  it  should  strike  any  of 
your  farmers,  or  any  of  your  great  food-distributing  trusts,, 
at  any  time  that  they  would  like  to  come  through  this  door 
to  our  rapidly  growing  market  in  Canada,  they  will  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  so." 

If  we  think  out  the  meaning  of  this  little  amenity,  we  shall 
get  a  very  different  view  of  this  "  market  of  ninety  millions 
of  people  at  our  doors  "  to  the  one  that  first  suggests  itself. 
We  begin  to  remember  that  this  ninety  millions  of  people  by 
no  means  constitute  a  market  for  outsiders,  even  with  the 
doors  pried  open.  They  are  our  rivals  along  every  line  of 
industry  that  we  have.  And  they  are  farmers  themselves,  to 
the  extent  of  fully  fifty  per  cent.;  farmers  who  not  only 
produce  everything  that  their  own  nation  requires  in  the 
way  of  farm  produce,  but  who  export  their  surplus  to  the 
world's  markets  to  compete  with  Canadian  products.  There 
is  only  one  market  in  the  world  in  which  Canadian  farm  pro- 
duce is  protected  from  United  States  competition,  and  that 
is  the  splendid  and  promising  market  provided  by  the  Do- 
minion itself.  Under  reciprocity  the  barriers  protecting  that 
market  are  to  be  thrown  down,  and  Canadian  farmers  in  their 
own  territory  will  get  the  competition  of  the  forty-five  million: 
odd  farmers  who  live  south  of  the  border  line. 
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It  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  that  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted:  that  the  United  States  will  soon  cease  to  be  an 
exporting  country,  and  will  have  to  import  her  food  stuffs, 
Our  western  farmers  are  told  of  the  wonderful  market  for 
their  wheat  that  the  States  will  offer ;  our  farmers  in  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  Provinces  are  promised  a  bonanza  in  the 
markets  of  all  the  great  centres  of  population  from  Buffala 
to  New  York. 

Jfot  an  Importing  ]Vation. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  will  dispel  any  such 
illusion.  The  facts  are  that  the  United  States  not  only  pro- 
duces a  huge  surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  but  that  the 
prices  of  such  products  average  considerably  lower  than  the 
prices  which  Canadian  farmers  get  in  their  home  market. 
Further  than  that,  a  large  proportion  of  the  price  which 
consumers  pay  in  the  United  States  for  their  food  stuffs  goes 
not  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  but  into  the  pockets  of 
the  great  food  distributing  trusts,  who  manipulate  the  mar- 
kets at  will.  They  dictate  the  prices  that  the  farmers  receive 
for  their  products,  and  these  prices  are  often  so  ruinously 
low — ^although  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers  is  relatively 
high — ^that  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  unable  to  make 
more  than  a  bare  living,  and  many  thousands  of  others  have 
actually  been  driven  poverty-'stricken  from  their  farms.  An 
instance  is  supplied  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who,  in  a 
speech  in  Brooklyn  on  April  29th  last,  said  he  recently  com- 
plained of  the  quality  of  eggs  supplied  him  at  sixty  cents  a 
dozen.  He  was  told  he  could  get  cheaper  eggs  at  seventy 
cents  a  dozen.  Inquiring  into  the  prices  a  little  deeper,  he 
found  that  the  farmer  got  twenty  cents  a  dozen  for  these  very 
eggs;  the  great  egg  trusts  got  the  other  50  cents.  The  prin- 
ciple holds  true  of  everything  that  the  American  farmer  pro- 
duces. 

Do  the  Canadian  farmers  imagine  that  they  can  invade  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  succeed  where  so  manj 
American  farmers  fail?  If  so,  let  them  take  a  survey  of  farm- 
i  ing  conditions  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  were  any  virtue  in  this  cry  of  free  access  to  a  mar- 
ket of  ninety  millions  of  people,  or  if  the  United  States  had 
even  begun  to  have  reached  its  limit  of  production,  surely 
these  farmers  would  at  least  have  begun  to  feel  the  toenelit 
of  it.    Exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Agricultural  Degeneration. 

The  United  States  census  reports  of  the  20-year-period 
from  18S0  to  1900  show  that  in  that  time  no  fewer  than  15,- 
344  farms  in  New  England  went  out  of  exjistence,  that  there 
were  17,000  less  farmers  in  these  States  at  the  end  of  the 
period  than  at  the  beginnimg,  and  that  some  5,000!,00'0  acres 
'  of  land  that  were  in  cultivation  in  1880  went  out  of  tillage  and 
cultivation. 

And,  thanks  to  the  trusts,  the  profits  of  the  farmers  in  the 
great  markets  now  to  be  placed  open  to  the  people  of  Canada 
are  so  small  that  the  decline  of  fariining  in  New  England 
is  still  progressing  despite  free  access  to  the  market  of  ninety 
millions  of  people.  Last  year — ^the  year  of  their  census — 
there  were  in  New  England  187,418  farms,  which  is  2.3  less 
])er  cent,  than  the  number  at  the  census  of  1900.  The  total 
acreage  of  these  farms  in  1910  was  19,674,000  acres,  and  in 
the  acreage  there  had  been,  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  decrease 
of  4.3  per  cent.  Of  this  total  acreage  not  quite  onsnhalf,  or,  to 
be  exact,  7,242,00  acres,  was  improved  land. 

Failure  of  U.  S.  Farmers. 

And  here,  too,  there  had  been  a  decrease,  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial one,  for  it  amounted  to  almost  11  per  cent.    This  is 
|l    where  the  effect  of  abandoning  appears,  the  land  of  these 
abandoned  farms  having  passed  out  of  cultivation  and  ceased 


to  be  a  factor  in  the  agricultural  production  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Dealing  with  these  figures,  a  most  reliable  Boston  publica- 
tion, whose  columns  are  exclusively  devoted  to  financial  and 
commercial  news,  and  the  discussion  of  economic  questions, 
says: 

"  The  farms  abandoned  in  New  England  in  the  past  decade 
aggregate  875,000  acres  out  of  20,549,000  held  as  farm  land 
ten  years  ago,  a  loss  of  4.3  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  the 
abandoned  farms  represent  277,000  acres  out  of  3,147,000,  or  a 
nine  per  cent,  loss." 

"  Considering  only  the  improved  acreage  the  decline  is 
still  greater.  The  owners  or  tenants  evidently  gave  up  hope 
the  past  ten  years  on  11  per  cent,  of  cultivated  ground  in  all 
New  England  and  in  Massachusetts  on  10  per  cent.  The  bur- 
den of  the  loss  fell  chieily  on  the  traditional  home  of  thp 
abandoned  farm — New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  the  former 
losing  14  per  cent,  of  its  tillage,  and  the  latter  23  per  cent." 

These  abandoned  farms  are  not  newly-cleared  land  which 
experiment  has  shown  to  be  unprofitable  for  agriculture,  but 
farms  that  once  were  flourisliing.  They  are  in  territory  at 
leasi.  as  favoi-ably  situated  as  Ontario  or  any  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  and  yet  the  value  of  the  produce  marketed  from 
them  is  so  low  that  hundreds  of  farms  throughout  this  great 
territory  can  be  had  for  less  than  the  worth  of  the  buildings 
upon  them.  This  is  not  a  random  statement,  but  a  statement 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Was'hington  in 
a  pamphlet  published  only  in  May,  1910,  on  "Agricultural 
Conditions  in  Southern  New  York." 

Tlie  Cause  of  Depreciation. 

The  familiar  argument  is,  of  course,  that  the  farming 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  becoming  worked  out:  that 
it  is  bad  farming  which  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  so 
many  thousands  of  farmers,  and  the  great  decline  in  Eastern 
farm  values  generally.  The  pamphlet  just  referred  to  shows 
that  the  farmers  have  heen  putting  up  a  heroic  struggle  only 
to  find  themselves  beaten  at  every  turn.  They  have  failed 
successively  in  wheat  growing,  barley  growing,  sheep  raising,, 
dairy  farming,  cattle  raising,  fruit  growing  and  even  in  horse 
raising. 

The  vast  areas  of  abandoned  lands  in  New  England  and 
of  farms  upon  which  the  farmers  are  struggling  along  in  a 
poverty-stricken  condition  are  not  farms  that  are  worked  out. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  declares  that  on  these  lands  "  a 
small  amount  of  capital  will  go  a  long  way.  These  lands 
are  not  infertile,  and  they  respond  very  quickly  to  good  man- 
agement." 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?  The  trouble  is  that  this  market 
into  which  the  Canadian  farmer  is  to  be  invited  to  try  his 
luck  is  in  no  need  of  Canadian  produce.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  great  range  of  territory  and  its. 
climate,  produces  a  vast  surplus  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
products,  and  these  products  are  manipulated  by  the  food- 
distributing  trusts  to  the  disadvantage  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ducers. Go  up  and  down  this  country  in  which  the  New  Eng- 
land farmers  ought  to  find  a  profitable  market,  and  what  do 
you  find?  You  find  the  cold  storage  plants  of  the  Chicago 
packing  houses  and  of  the  fruit  and  dairy  trusts  taking  the 
toll  that  the  farmers  ought  to  get  from  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  tables  of  the  great  army  of  consumers. 

Farms  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Here  are  some  of  the  prices  of  farms  actually  on  offer  at 
this  moment  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the  town  (or,  as 
we  call  it,  the  township)  of  Bethel,  Windsor  County,  Ver- 
mont— a  farm  of  45  acres,  $700;  another  of  90  acres,  $1,300;, 
another  of  360  acres,  $2,600.  In  the  township  of  Brattleboro, 
Vt,  190  acres,  $1,000;  100  acres,  $800;  at  Chester  Depot,  Rut- 
land County,  195  acres,  $2,000;  another  of  280  acres  for  $2,500  ^ 
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another  of  250  acres  for  $1,600;  another  of  225  acres,  for 
$1,300;  another  of  130  acres,  for  $2,000; 

In  New  Hampshire,  in  the  township  of  Tilton,  is  a  farm 
of  500  acres  for  $4,400;  150  acres  for  $2,900;  in  Peterborough, 
N.H.,  175  acres,  for  $2,900;  and  so  one  might  go  on.  These 
prices  are  not  exceptional.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
farms  at  such  prices — farms  on  which  there  are  good  build- 
ings, and  on  which,  in  some  cases  even  stock  and  implements 
are  thrown  in  gratis.  Moreover,  these  are  not  the  cash 
prices;  in  all  the  instances  quoted  a  small  cash  price  and 
the  rest  on  easy  terms  will  suffice. 

Even  at  such  prices  purchasers  cannot  be  found,  and  farm 
after  farm  is  abandoned.  These  decaying  farms  are  not  mean 
places.  With  rare  exceptions  they  are  the  remains  of  spacious 
and  once  comfortable  and  even  handsome  country  homes. 
They  tell  of  a  time  when  the  farmers  were  prosperous,  and 
they  give  silent  and  yet  iniipressive  warning  to  the  farmers  of 


A  Comparison — Canadian  farming,  which  the 

Canada  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  they  have  now  than  to  fly  to  evil  that  they  know  not 
of. 

It  is  certain  that  free  trade  in  agricultural  products  will 
bring  prices  to  a  common  level,  and  as  farms  are  only  valu- 
able according  to  produce  marketed  from  thence,  the  tendency 
for  farms  in  Ontario  and  the  East  generally  would  be  to  drop 
to  the  value  of  the  farms  in  the  Eastern  States. 

What  the  U.  S.  Offers. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  United  States  has  to  offer  Cana- 
dian farmers  dn  other  directions.  We  are  told  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  unable  to  raise  all  the  wheat  that 
it  requires.  At  present,  with  a  population  of  90  millions  of 
people,  the  States  are  producing  enough  wheat  for  120  mil- 
lions. In  1907  the  United  States  exported  76  million  bushels 
of  wheat  against  Canada's  26  millions.  In  other  words,  on  an 
average  in  the  last  three  years,  the  United  States  has  exported 
exactly  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  Canada.    Where  is  the 


demand  for  Canadian  wheat  except  as  a  pawn  in  the  game 
of  the  manipulators  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit;  or  as  raw 
material  for  Americans  who  would  do  our  milling  and  ex- 
porting for  us. 

Then  take  flour.  In  1907,  the  United  States  exported  16 
million  barrels  and  Canada  one  million;  in  1908_,  14  millions 
against  Canada's  two  millions;  in  190i9,  11  millions  against 
Canada's  two  millions.  This  shows  that  on  an  average  the 
United  (States  has  in  the  past  three  years  exported  ten  times 
as  much  flour  as  Canada. 

The  Production  of  Wheat. 

Where  is  the  threatened  exhaustion  of  the  wheat  supply 
that  is  to  afford  Canada  such  an  opportunity?  The  official 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that  of  all 
the  farm  lands  of  our  neighbors  less  than  one-ihalf  is  culti- 
vated, the  other  half  is  in  reserve.    Thus  the  United  States 


j 


Government  would  improve  by  Reciprocity. 

can  double  its  wheat  production  ly  simply  doubling  the  wheat 
area.  With  the  economic  methods  of  farming  practised  in 
Europe,  the  United  States,  which  has  a  superior  climate  and 
superior  soil,  could  raise  its  production  of  wheat  from  an 
average  of  some  12  bushels  to  the  acre  to  30  bushels,  and  thus 
quadruple  its  supply.  In  fact,  students  of  economics  declare 
that  it  is  capable  of  raising  enough  for  900  millions  of  people 
■ — ^and  its  population  is  90  millions. 

What  has  been  said  of  wheat  applies  with  equal  force  to 
meat  and  to  dairy  and  food  products. 

Where,  then,  is  the  attraction  of  the  American  market  for 
the  Canadian  farmer?  The  United  States  are  the  greatest 
competitor  in  agricultural  products  that  Canada  has — her 
keenest  and  most  jealous  rival.  Not  in  America,  but  in  the 
overseas  markets  which  he  himself  has  won  and  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Canada's  own  industrial  population,  growing  so  rapidly 
under  the  tariff  which  is  building  up  so  many  large  industries 
in  this  country,  lie  the  hopes  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 
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COMPETITION  FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 

What  the  Adoption  of  Reciprocity  Proposals  Would  Mean  in  Increasing  Competition 
from  Twelve  Other  Nations.    Some  Apparently  Unforeseen  Developments. 


BESIDES  being  open  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
United  States,  the  markets  of  Canada,  through  the 
automatic  application  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
twelve  most-favored-nation  treaties,  the  French  Treaty  and 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  would,  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  agreement  becoming  law,  be  free  to  the 
same  agricultural  produce  of  the  Argentine  Reputolic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Japan,  Nor- 
'^way,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Prance  (for  certain 
^articles  only),  British  preference  countries  (nine  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom  as  one),  and  all  other  British 
colonies  and  possessions,  numbering  thirty-one  or  more. 

Helping  the  Competitor. 

Just  what  the  opening  of  our  markets  to  the  free  entry 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  above  named  countries  will 
mean  in  dollars  and  cents  (not  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  but 
to  his  competitor),  may  be  estimated  when  one  considers  the 
principal  exports  of  those  countries  and  the  proportion  of 
them  that  Canada  now  receives  in  spite  of  the  duties.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  agricultural  produce  comes 
into  Canada  now  in  the  face  of  various  duties,  the  influx  will 
increase  greatly  if  all  imposts  are  removed.  The  farmer  will 
then  be  subjected  to  a  competition  he  never  expected,  and 
instead  of  higher  prices  for  his  produce  under  reciprocity  he 
will  surely  meet  an  era  of  lower  prices. 

United  States  Production. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  United  States,  whose  interests  will 
be  most  beneficially  affected  by  the  passing  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement.  United  States,  the  country  which  some  people 
say  is  fast  approaching  the  limit  of  her  power  to  produce 
foodstuffs,  exported  over  $347,000,000  worth  of  faran  produce 
last  year,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
season.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  at  Washington,  the  amount  of  exports  men- 
tioned above  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1910,  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  following  articles,  as  follows: 

Animals  ,   $17,447,735 

Breadstuffs  ;   133,191,330 

Fruits  and  nuts    18,885,654 

Hides    1,738,216 

Hops   2,062,140 

Meats  and  dairy  produce   131,893,269 

Tobacco  (leaf)    38,017,260 

Vegetables    4,207,319 


$347,442,923 


Object  is  to  Get  Free  Wheat. 

As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  chief  bread- 
stuff that  the  United  States  would  like  to  get  from  Canada, 
our  neighbors  do  not  need  Canadian  wheat  for  their  own 
consumption.  Their  chief  purpose  in  getting  free  wheat  from 
■Canada  would  be  to  export  it  through  their  ports,  and  to  use  it 
for  milling  purposes,  thus  benefiting  their  own  courses  of 
transportation.  Prices  would  not  be  helped  in  any  way, 
because  the  United  States  has  a  surplus  production  of  wheat 
that  will  make  that  country  an  exporter  of  flour  and  grain  for 


the  next  hundred  years.  The  following  figures  show  how  the 
volume  of  wheat  production  is  increasing  in  the  States: 

Decline  of  Production. 

Bushels. 

1908    634,000,000 

1909   664,000,000 

1910    737,000,000 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  showing  the  increase 
in  the  total  annual  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
most  important  to  note  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Olmsted,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  who  has  just 
recently  issued  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation and  subsistence.  He  combats  the  view  that  agricultural 
production  will  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  he  shows  that  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
after  passing  through  a  phase  of  decadence,  incident  to  the 
exploitation  of  new  land,  has  obtained  a  secure  footing  in 
the  contrary  direction  toward  improvement. 

The  general  trend  of  production  per  acre  was  a  declining 
one  during  the  two  decades  1876-1885  and  1886-1895,  but  in. 
the  decade  1896-1905  and  from  1906-1909  the  main  production 
per  acre  has  steadily  increased.  Mr.  Olmsted  shows  that  the 
mean  production  per  acre  for  the  four  years  1906-1909  has 
increased  over  the  preceding  ten  years  as  follows: 

Per  Acre.  Per  cent. 

Wheat    9-6 

Corn  .   7.1 

Rye   6.5 

Buckwheat   6.5 

Potatoes   15.5 

Tobacco  .  .   9-''' 

How  much  of  the  $347,000,000  worth  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  did  Canada  get?  In  volume  2  of  the  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  records  show  that 
Canada  imported  last  year  from  the  United  States  $33,755,743, 
made  up  as  follows: 

Living  animals   $2,416,207 

Grain   17,536,433 

Breadstuffs   933,095 

Provisions,  vegetables   and  potatoes 

and  fruits    6,458,101 

Seeds    1,039,021 

Hops  and  jute   431,009 

Hay,  oilcake,  hides  and  skins,  and  oils  4,941,877 

Total    $33,755,743 

Productive  Countries  to  Compete. 

And  now  for  the  exportable  surpluses  of  some  of  the  above 
named  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  his  defence  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  has  made 
light  of  the  possible  importations  from  these  other  countries- 
Take  wheat  alone.  Russia,  India,  Spain,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Austria-Hungary,  Australia  and  Great  Britain  pro- 
duced in  1909  over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat.     With  the 
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United  States,  these  countries  produced  2,369,578,224  busliels 
of  wheat  in  1909.  This  amount  compares  with  Canada's  pro- 
duction m  the  same  year  of  166,752,000  bushels.  So  it  may 
be  seen  that  it  would  be  possible  through  the  reciprocity 
agreement  for  Canada  to  be  brought  into  competition  in  her 
home  market  with  countries  that  are  growing  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat. 

Denmark,  in  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1909,  exported  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  animals,  grain,  meat  products  and  vegetables, 
worth  $100,860,029. 

Argentina,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  animals,  grain, 
meat  products,  vegetables  and  butter  worth  $191,893,562. 

Australia,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  animals,  fruits,  grain,  hay,  meat  products  and  vegetables, 
worth  $60,883,519. 

Austria-Hungary,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  ani- 
mals, grain,  hay,  straw,  meat  products  and  vegetables,  worth 
$39,055,201. 

British  India,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  animals, 
grain,  meat  products  and  vegetables,  worth  $57,460,756. 

Japan,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  fruits,  grain,  meat 
products  and  vegetables,  worth  $787,559. 

New  Zealand,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  animals, 
fruits,  grain,  meats  and  vegetables,  worth  $22,794,036. 

Russia,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  animals,  grain, 
hay,  meat  products  and  vegetables,  worth  $179,828,790. 

Sweden,  in  the  year  ended  1909,  exported  animals,  fruits, 
grain,  hay,  meat  products  and  vegetables,  worth  $2,228,222. 

Last  year  Canada  imported  from  France  $35,270  worth  of 
cheese,  seeds  and  animal  food. 

Unequal  and  Unfair. 

Taking  the  countries  enumerated  above,  their  total  ex- 
ports to  all  countries  for  the  year  ended  1909  in  those  articles 
specified  amounted  to  $655,826,944.  And  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  this  vast  amount,  which  Canada  imports  in  face 
of  the  duties,  let  us  look  at  the  following  record  of  imports 
entered  into  Canada  for  home  consumption  during  the  six 
years  ended  1909: 

Butter,  2,894,416  pounds;  value  $685,306. 

Cheese,  2,901,800  pounds;  value  $566,786. 

Eggs,  4,600,534  dozen;  value  $944,704. 

Poultry,  value  $276,648. 

Potatoes,  1,422,829  bushels;  value  $926,693. 

Beef  (salted),  10,610,533  lbs.;  value  $502,831. 

Bacon  and  hams,  35,140,613  lbs.;  value  $4,312,359. 

Mutton,  6,317,785  lbs.;  value  $440,317. 

Pork  (in  brine),  51,826,804  lbs.;  value  $4,250,673. 

Other  meat  products,  13,028,060  lbs.;  value  $1,567,251. 

Cattle,  45,086  head;  value  $640,514. 

Horses,  57,565  head;  value  $2,920,117. 

Sheep,  359,447  head;  value  $1,151,022. 

Swine,  184,779  lbs.;  value  $12,696. 

Barley,  280,314  bush.;  value  $174,504. 

Beans,  307,211  bush.;  value  $490,343. 

Buckwheat,  6,311  bush.;  value  $6,177. 

Oats,  1,168,266  bush.;  value  $603,264. 

Peas,  51,241  bush.;  value  $120,840. 

Rye,  145,920  bush.;  value  $112,950. 

Wheat,  373,979  bus^h.;  value  $317,748. 

Hay,  49,974  tons;  value  $853,059. 

Flaxseed,  4,702,090  bush.;  value  $5,747,612. 

Apples,  239,647  barrels;  value  $975,870. 

Vegetables  (except  potatoes),  value  $4,755,980. 

Total  for  six  years,  $33,365,102. 

Therefore,  imports  from  these  nations  have  come  into 
Canada  at  the  average  rate  of  over  $5,500,000  per  year. 

To  sum  up.  United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  British  India,  Denmark,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Russia, 


Sweden,  France,  Spain,  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  as 
well  as  British  possessions  not  named,  exported  in  the  limited 
number  of  articles  mentioned  produce  worth  at  least  $1,003,- 
269,867  during  the  past  year.  Canada's  share  of  that  com- 
bined output  was  approximately  $39,255,743.  The  question 
is,  therefore,  "  What  would  Canada  receive  if  all  barriers 
were  down  and  these  countries  could  pour  all  their  surplus 
production  into  our  markets,  as  they  would  be  free  to  do?" 

Past  Efforts  Would  be  Wasted. 

The  inequality  and  unfairness  of  the  whole  proposition 
is  only  too  apparent  when  you  place  beside  the  billion  dollar 
exportable  surplus  of  Canada's  suggested  competitors  the 
amount  of  natural  produce  which  the  Dominion,  with  its 
eight  millions  of  people,  shipped  out  of  the  country  last  year. 
The  value  of  the  total  shipments  of  Canadian  farm  products 
trom  Canada  last  year  was  but  $144,360,262. 

The  opening  of  Canadian  markets  to  the  free  entry  of  the 
natural  products  from  the  numerous  countries  mentioned 
above,  it  has  been  shown,  would  just  afford  another  repository 
for  an  extra  portion  of  the  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  pro- 
duce exported  by  those  countries  every  year.  What  would 
this  mean  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  have  the  right  of  penetrating 
the  protective  walls  of  those  countries,  which  would  be 
sending  increased  quantities  of  produce  into  his  market? 

(1)  It  would  mean  that  prices  for  farm  produce  would  be 
lowered  in  Canada. 

(2)  It  would  mean  that  the  present  high  quality  of  Cana- 
dian products  would  lose  its  identity  through  mingling 
with  inferior  stuff  from  other  countries. 

(3)  It  would  mean  that  United  States  would  do  most  of 
Canada's  export  trade  in  grain. 

(4)  It  would  mean  that  the  subsidization  of  steamships 
plying  between  Canada  and  the  many  favored  countries  men- 
tioned above,  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  per  year,  would  be 
turned  against  Canada,  inasmuch  as  those  subsidized  steam- 
ships would  be  able  to  bring  farm  products  that  much 
cheaper  to  our  markets  to  compete  against  Canadians. 


MRS.  LIB.  PARTY:  "Waford!" 
"  Yes'm." 

"  Bring;  that  there  pup  right  out  of  the  pantry.'' 

— From   The  World. 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  WIRE  GLASS  WINDOWS 


\ 


Wire  Glass  is  Effective  Because  it  Can  be  Used  in  any  Building.  It  is  Always  in 
Service,  and  Prevents  the  Spread  of  Fire  from  Building  to  Building  or  Floor  to  Floor. 


PREVENTION  of  fire  by  the  use  of  wire  glass  windows  is 
the  subject  of  an  able  paper  recently  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Fiske,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority 
on  methods  of  fire  prevention  on  the  continent.    Mr.  Fiske 
said: 

"  In  considering  this  subject  we  naturally  have  in  mind 
two  things:  First,  the  general  utility  of  '  wire  glass  '  as  com- 
pared to  other  well-known  fire  re- 
tardants,  such  as  shutters;  and, 
second,  the  actual  value  of  'wire 
glass'  as  shown  by  the  fire  record. 
Let  us  then  first  compare  with  the 
fire  shutter  and  note  its  advantages 
or  disadvantages,  taking  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  fire  record,  but 
general  utility  and  service.  As  a 
fire  retardant,  'wire  glass'  has  two 
defects:  First,  it  will  not  stand  as 
high  a  temperature  as  is  known 
to  occur  in  some  fires  and  under 
some  conditions;  and,  second,  it 
radiates  heat  to  an  extent  that 
combustible  material  may  be  ig- 
nited on  the  side  away  from  the 
fire  even  when  the  glass  remains 
intact. 

"  These  defects  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  positive,  and  it  is 
often  lost  sight  of  that  both  de- 
fects are  really  only  comparative 
and  may  be  of  little  importance. 
If,  for  instance,  under  severe  ex- 
posure fires  'wire  glass'  will  remain 
intact,  it  matters  little  that  under 
the  more  severe  laboratory  test 
conditions  the  glass  will  soften  and 
fall  out.  Furthermore,  as  regards 
heat  radiation,  actual  fires  may 
show  that  this  is  not  an  important 
defect,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  standard  iron  shutter  also 
radiates  heat,  while  the  tinclad 
shutter  is  seldom  sufficiently  tight 
or  well  hung  that  heat  will  not 
pass  through  or  around  it.  The 
fire  record  seems  to  show  that 
neither  of  the  two  defects  men- 
tioned are  of  real  importance  com- 
paratively speaking  and  are  much 
more  than  offset  by  many  advan- 
tages over  any  type  of  shutters. 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more 
important  advantages. 


all  imiportant  buildin.gs  on  all  sides.  This  is  not  only  neces- 
sary where  risk  is  exposed  by  other  buildings,  but  also  to 
complete  the  vertical  cut  off  between  floors  in  any  building. 
In  all  modern  buildings  of  ordinary  or  superior 
construction  it  is  considered  essential  to  protect  floor  open- 
ings and  at  least  retard,  if  not  prevent  fire  spreading  from 
one  floor  to  another,  and  yet,  almost  universally,  we  find 


Showing  the  value  of  Wire  Glass  Windows,  both  as  protjction  against  fire  and  as  providing 

a  screen  for  firemen. 


Cau  be  Used  Generally. 

"  First — The  '  wire  glass  '  window  can  be  used  on  all 
classes  of  buildings  and  on  all  sides,  including  street  fronts. 
The  ordinary  shutter  is  not  adaptable  to  many  buildings,  nor 
to  street  fronts.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  protjct 


no  protection  on  one  or  more  sides  for  the  window  openings 
and  fire  easily  finds  its  way  from  one  floor  to  another  in  this 
way.  Two  notable  examples  in  New  York  city  were 
the  Parker  and  Asch  building  fires.  In  the  latter  case 
the  fire  started  on  the  eighth  floor,  while  the  loss  of  life  was 
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on  the  ninth,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  few  or  no  lives  -would 
have  been  lost  if  all  the  windows  had  been  protected  with 
'  wire  glass,'  it  being  apparently  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  fire  spread  from  one  floor  to  another  chiefly  by  way 
of  the  windows.  The  problem  of  preventing  fires  from  spread- 
ing from  one  fioor  to  another  can,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge, only  be  solved  (by  '  wire  igiass,'  as  it  is  evident  that 
shutters  could  not  generally  be  closed  in  time  even  should 
it  ibe  attempted,  and  while  automatic  shutters  are  mechanic- 
ally possible  there  seems  to  be  no  good  solution  of  this 
problem  as  yet. 

Always  in  Service. 

"  Second — The  '  wire  glass  '  window  is  ordinarily  closed  at 
the  time  of  fire.  If  open,  it  may  be  easily  and  quickly  closed. 
It  is  tested  as  often  as  it  is  opened  and  if  not  frequent'y 
tested  it  is  because  it  is  kept  closed.  It  is  susceptible  of 
simple  automatic  closing,  which  should  be  reliable.  In  all 
of  these  "vital  points  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  shutter,  which 
latter  is  ordinarily  open,  may  not  work  properly  when  needed, 
may  not  be  closed  at  time  of  fire,  and  perhaps,  most  important 
of  all,  could  not  in  many  cases  be  closed,  especially  with  a 
fire  in  the  building  itself. 

"  Third — Any  device  which  is  a  protection  against  fire 
only  will  not  receive  the  same  care  and  maintenance  as  a 
device  of  daily  necessity.  The  expense  of  miaintenance  is  im- 
portant and  the  owner  will  naturally  keep  the  expense  at 
the  minimum.  Fire  shutters  are  costly  to  maintain  as  com- 
pared to  '  wire  glass  '  windows,  which  latter  are  really  a  help, 
the  up-keep  being  less  costly  than  the  ordinary  window.  The 
cost  of  opening  and  closing  shutters  daily,  of  keeping  them  in 
good  condition,  painting,  keeping  free  from  snow  and  ice,  is 
of  real  importance  and  these  features  lare  often  neglected. 

"  Fourth — 'Wire  glass  '  is  translucent.  Fire  may  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  It  may  be  broken  easily  by  the  .firemen  and  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  a  shield  for  the  firemen,  while 
allowing  a  hose  nozzle  to  be  poked  through  the  glass.  These 
are  perhaps  the  more  Important  features  which  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  be  of  real  value  and  they  are  borne 
out  by  the  flre  record,  leading  to  but  one  conclusion,  namely — 
that  '  wire  glass  '  is  generally  adaptable  for  window  openings, 
is  quite  certain  to  be  in  place  when  needed  and  will  neces- 
sarily be  maintained  in  somewhere  near  its  original  condition. 

'  "As  regards  its  possible  weaknesses  let  us  see  how  much 
we  should  reasonably  demand  of  a  flre  retardant  for  window 
openings.  There  are  three  general  classes  of  flres — 1,  inter- 
nal; 2,  local  exposure;  3,  conflagration.  The  first  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  severe.  A  sufflcient  amount  of  com- 
bustible confined  between  brick  walls  will  doubtless  melt 
'  wire  glass  '  in  the  windows  of  the  building  in  which  fire 
occurs.  Is  there  any  disadvantage  in  this?  The  'wire  glass' 
on  windows  will  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  vertically  and  this 
would  also  be  true  of  '  wire  glass  '  in  elevator  or  stairway 
shafts.  If  another  building  is  immediately  exposed  and  has 
no  window  protection  the  failure  of  the  '  wire  glass  '  might 
allow  fire  to  communicate  to  such  a  building,  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  require  the  defects  of  such  a  building  to  be  offset  by 
the  good  features  of  another  building,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  window  openings  of  both  buildings  should  be  protected. 
Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  '  wire 
glass'  would  remain  intact  even  with  a  severe  internal  flre. 
The  '  break  down  '  test  of  the  laboratories  is  much  more  severe 
than  most  flres  and  windows  exposed  freely  to  the  air  on  one 
side  and  with  the  ordinary  combustible  contents  would  not 
be  subjected  to  such  a  test. 

"  Local  exposures  are  of  two  general  classes,  one  where 
a  lower  building  adjoins  with  windows  in  exposed  wall  above 


and  the  other  where  buildings  are  of  similar  height  and  separ- 
ated by  a  light  well,  alley  or  street.  The  first  case  is  usually 
the  more  severe  in  that  the  window  may  toe  over  the  fire  and  i 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  roof  of  burning  building.  'Wire  1 
glass '  has  stood  the  most  severe  practical  tests  of  this 
nature.  The  temperature  at  such  points  is  probably  less  than 
generally  isupposed.  The  air  current  may  be  such  as  to  more 
or  less  protect  these  windows  from  the  excessive  heat  ob- 
tained near  the  centre  of  the  burning  building.  Apparently 
in  only  one  case  did  the  '  wire  glass '  windows  fail,  and  in 
that  case  the  exposure  was  a  one-storey  frame  building  of 
immense  area  and  combustible  occupancy  and  the  windows 
were  far  from  standard.  Such  a  building  would  not  be  allowed 
in  the  congested  districts  of  a  modern  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  several  examples  of  the  most  severe  exposure 
flres  in  adjoining  buildings  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

"  The  other  class  of  local  exposures,  i.e.,  across  alleys,  is 
generally  not  as  severe,  and  in  several  such  cases  'wire  glass  ' 
has  successfully  stood  the  test.  The  windows  of  two  build- 
ings are  seldom  less  than  10  feet  apart  and  generally  15  to  20 
feet  at  least.  This  gives  plenty  of  room  for  air  currents, 
and  as  regards  'wire  glass'  the  seriousness  of  such  exposnres 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  A  six  to  ten-storey  brick  building 
with  oomibustible  contents  and  window  openings  10  to  20 
feet  distant  would  be  considered  a  serious  exposure.  '  Wire 
glass '  .has  stood  up  against  such  exposures  many  times  with- 
out a  single  failure,  and  yet  we  find  the  statement  generally 
and  authoritatively  made  that  '  wire  glass  '  is  only  good  for 
moderate  exposures.  The  blowpipe  continued  flame  effect 
used  in  laboratory  tests  to  break  down  'wire  glass  '  does  not 
occur  in  even  severe  exposure  flres,  and  while  such  a  test 
may  have  value  in  determining  the  comparative  merits  of 
various  windows  it  is  distinctly  misleading  when  applied  to 
practice. 

Best  Protection  Known. 

"  I  will  make  the  positive  statement  that  '  wire  glass  '  in 
standard  frames  is  the  best  protection  now  available  against 
serions  exposure  fires,  and  am  confident  that  such  a  state- 
ment cannot  be  disproved.  In  fact,  we  can  reasonably  go  | 
further  and  state  that  '  wire  glass '  gives  good  protection 
against  all  ordinary  exposure  flres,  such  as  met  with  in  con- 
gested districts,  for  while  we  have  had  few  actual  tests  of  i 
'  wire  glass '  in  conflagrations,  such  tests  are  in  its  favor,  and 
our  knowledge  of  conflagration  temperatures  is  sufflcient  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion.  The  high  temperatures  in  burning 
buildings  during  a  conflagration  are  caused  largely  by  the 
comibustible  contents,  and  this  would  not  occur  if  all  window 
openings  were  protected.  Radiation  o'f  heat  under  conflagra- 
tion conditions  is,  of  course,  important,  and  the  interior 
might  be  ignited  and  so  cause  an  internal  flre  if  there  were 
no  inside  protection  or  aid  given.  As  was  exemplified  in  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  the  '  wire  glass  '  provides  a  barrier  behind 
which  one  can  fight  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  and  the 
possible  weakness  of  radiation  is  present  to  some  extent  at 
least  with  other  flre  retardants.  We  must  also  remember  that 
to  ignite  combustible  material  in  a  building  by  radiation  re- 
quires continued  high  tem-peratures,  which  seldom  occur  in 
practice,  and  finally  the  many  advantages  and  general  adapta-  j 
bility  of  'wire  glass'  must  be  recognized  as  offsetting  any  :| 
minor  disadvantages  when  compared  to  other  retardants. 

"  The  general  adoption  of  '  wire  glass '  windows  would  | 
eliminate  the  conflagration  hazard.  The  problem  of  window  I 
openings  is  of  vital  importance.  There  is  only  one  general  I 
and  satisfactory  solution,  namely,  '  wire  glass.'  The  insur- 
ance interests  are  apt  to  be  ■ultraconservative,  and  in  this 
case  greatly  to  their  detriment,  for  their  attitude  towards  V 
'  wire  glass  '  windows  has  not  been  liberal  and  has  hindered 
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its  progress.  Let  us  look  this  important  question  squarely 
in  the  face,  study  it  from  all  sides  and  then  say  what  we 
think.  We  must  seek  the  best  there  is,  and  then  make  the 
most  use  of  it.  It  is  not  good  engineering  nor  good  under- 
writing to  pay  '  wire  glass  '  the  back-handed  compliment  of 
saying  it  is  acceptable  for  mioderate  exposures,  when  the 
facts  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  best  for  all  exposures,  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external.  (As  regards  the  non-standard 
window,  we  do  not  need  to  consider  it  any  more  than  any 
other  defective  device.  It  is  certainly  entirely  possible  and 
feasible  through  laboratory  super- 
vision and  proper  inspection  to  se- 
cure a  standard  window,  and  no 
other  should  be  acceptable  from 
any  standpoint.  We  have  a  stand- 
ard which  should  be  rigidly  lived 
up  to,  and  unsatisfactory  results 
with  defective  windows  while  in- 
structive, perhaps,  cannot  affect 
the  general  question." 


twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  treaty  was 
signed  have  been  years  of  almost  unbroken  progress,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  the  total  import  trade  was  only 
just  half  of  what  it  is  now,  and  the  British  share  little  more 
than  one-third. 

Proof  of  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  westernizing 
of  Japan  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  developments  of  the  last 
twelve  years.  Japan  draws  less  and  less  for  supplies  upon 
Asia,  and  more  and  more  upon  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE 
TKADE. 

It  is  no  more  impossible  for 
China  to  become  westernized  than 
Japan,  although  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  country  national  characteris- 
tics have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
effaced  as  is  proposed  in  the  Chi- 
nese scheme.  Still,  how  dependent 
Japan  now  is  on  the  western  world 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
out  of  a  total  volume  of  imports 
valueid  at  £46,500,000',  nearly  two- 
thirds  came  from  Europe  and 
America,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
those  classes  of  goods  specially  re- 
presentative of  western  develop- 
ment. The  point  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever, is  that  Great  Britain  holds 
the  commanding  position  in  Jap- 
anese trade.  In  1910  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  as  much  as  £9,47'0,0'00,  or 
£4,000,000'  more  than  the  share 
secured  hy  the  United  States, 
which  held  second  place,  anid  more 
than  £5,0'0i0,0'0i0  in  excess  of  Ger- 
many's participation.  Other  coun- 
tries are  practically  out  of  com- 
parison, France,  in  the  fourth 
place,  claiming  no  more  than 
£540,000. 

Altogether,  a  proportion  lit- 
tle   short    of    one-fifth    of  the 

total  amount  of  Japanese  imports  is  of  British  origin,  a  pro- 
portion which  is  raised  to  one-third  when  the  participation 
of  British  colonies  and  possessions  is  added.  Such  a  fact 
possesses  a  special  signifioance  in  view  of  the  arrangements 
now  in  progress  for  a  new  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
principal  countries  having  trade  relations  with  it,  and  of  the 
new  Japanese  customs  tariff.  Considering  the  close  political 
relations  between  England  and  Japan  there  is  at  least  ground 
i  for  strong  hope  that  the  new  treaty  will  grant  concessions  in 
regard  to  British  commercial  transactions  with  Japan.  The 


Wire  Glass  Windows  are  a  constant  protection  against  fire  from  without. 

In  1899  Japan  drew  from  India,  China,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  about  45  per  cent,  of  its  imports  and  about  50  per 
cent,  from  the  western  world;  last  year  the  Asiatic  share 
was  only  38  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Europe  and  America  60 
per  cent.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  modern  tendencies 
in  the  far  east,  tendencies  which  are  at  work  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  China  than  many  have  any  idea  of.  After 
all,  British  exports  to  China  exceed  in  volume  those  to  Japan. 
■ — British  Export  Gazette. 
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EDUCATION  OF  ARTISANS  THROUGH  THE  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

By  Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck 

The  Problem  of  Bringing  Together  Technical  Books  and  the  People  who  Should 
Read  Them,  was  Discussed  by  Mr.  Ranck  before  the  Ontario  Library  Association. 
What  has  been  Accomplished  in  one  Library. 


WHAT  the  public  library  can  do  to  raise  the  efficiency 
of  industrial  workers  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S.  H, 
Ranck,  Chief  Librarian  of  Grand  Rapids,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association  in  Toronto.  Grand 
Rapids,  he  pointed  out,  was  a  city  in  which  one  class  of 
manufacturing  predominated.  The  making  of  furniture  em- 
ployed the  labor  and  intelligence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population.  The  supplying  of  a  technical  library  was  not, 
therefore,  so  difficult  as  where  industries  were  more  diverse 
in  character. 

In  1903  a  programme  of  work  was  drawn  up  by  the  Library 
Board,  and  among  other  things  it  was  decided  to  specialize 
on  a  furniture  and  industrial  art  library  and  to  organize 
-courses  of  free  lectures.  Mr.  Ranck's  story  of  the  working 
out  of  these  plans  is  interesting  reading,  and  is  immensely 
suggestive  to  those  who  have  before  them  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  library  and  the  industrial  worker  together. 

Furniture  and  Industrial  Art. 

A  library  of  works  on  furniture  and  industrial  art  was 
the  first  essential.  Although  a  beginning  had  been  made 
eight  years  before,  the  first  great  purchase  for  this  collection 
was  all  the  books  on  furniture  and  its  allied  arts  (of  which 
architecture  is  the  chief),  dn  the  exhibition  of  the  French 
book  trade  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in  1904.  I  need 
(hardly  remind  you  that  works  of  this  character  are  usually 
expensive,  a  single  volume  often  costing  from  $20  to  $40. 
Since  then  additional  books  on  these  subjects  have  been 
purchased  as  fast  as  our  funds  would  permit,  the  total 
amount  expended  in  the  last  six  years  being  about  $3,000. 
While  the  books  for  the  practical  man,  such  as  works  on 
glue,  varnish,  finishing,  wood  and  wood-working,  etc.,  have 
not  been  neglected,  most  of  these  works  are  really  not  books 
for  the  average  worker  in  fhe  factory,  tout  rather  the  funda- 
mental 'books  for  tihe  designer  or  the  wood  carver.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  that  the  library  should  spend  public 
funds  to  such  an  extent  for  books  which  are  used  by  rela- 
tively few  readers,  the  claim  being  that  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  buy  their  own  .books  on  the  subject.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  a  public  library 
to  build  up  a  collection  of  books  on  an  industry  from  which 
40  per  cent,  of  the  population  gets  its  living,  even  though 
it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  training  and  skill  to 
enable  persons  to  use  some  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  special  books  are  used  not  only 
by  manufacturers  and  designers  in  working  out  new  problems 
and  in  developing  new  designs,  but  they  are  also  used  quite 
extensively  by  a  small  number  of  ambitious  young  men  who 
work  in  the  factories,  but  who  hope  to  develop  themselves 
by  training  and  study  into  designers.  I  know  of  a  number 
of  instances  of  young  men  who  have  worked  themselves  up 
into  fine  positions  by  the  aid  of  these  books.  They  are  also 
used  by  training  classes  in  furniture  design  maintained  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  students  of  a  private  school  on  that 
subject  in  the  city.    I  might  add  here  that  the  principal  of 


this  school  believes  that  not  more  than  one  young  man  in  a 
hundred  in  the  factories  has  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
that  will  see  him  through  the  discipline  that  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  furniture  designer. 

Display  ]New  Books. 

Twice  a  year,  during  the  months  of  July  and  January,  the 
library  gives  exhibitions  of  new  things  it  has  added  on  this 
subject,  the  books  being  displayed  on  tables,  and  some  of 
the  loose  plates  hung  on  the  walls.  The  public  generally  is 
invited  to  these  exhibitions  and  special  notice  of  them  is 
sent  to  those  interested,  mailing  lists  toeing  kept  up  to  date 
for  this  purpose.  From  one  to  two  thousand  persons  usually 
visit  these  book  and  plate  exhibits  in  the  course  of  the  month; 
many  of  them  being  young  men  from  the  factories.  We  be- 
lieve that  seeing  these  things  will  stimulate  interest,  and 
we  know  that  the  exhibits  help  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  such  things  are  in  the  library.  In  this  same 
room  other  technical  books  and  plates  are  shown  for  a  month 
at  a  time  at  intervals  during  the  year,  with  an  occasional 
informal  talk  by  some  specialist,  to  which  all  persons  known 
to  be  interested  are  specially  invited. 

Expert  Assistance  in  Purchases. 

I  should  have  said  before  this  that  the  library  in  the 
purchase  of  these  books  is  aided  toy  a  committee  of  three 
furniture  designers  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Library 
Board.  These  men,  wihile  they  appreciate  the  hardheaded, 
practical  business  side  of  manufacturing,  also  have,  at  the 
same  time,  every  one  of  them,  the  training,  the  feeling  and 
the  instincts  of  the  artist,  realizing  that  the  production  of 
furniture  is  really  a  fine  art. 

Most  of  the  expensive,  large  books  on  furniture  that  the 
library  has  purchased  are,  therefore,  for  the  specialist,  or 
for  the  young  man  or  student  who  hopes  to  become  one;  and 
I  may  say  ihere  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  library  to  make 
its  collection  in  this  department  tooth  the  largest  and  the 
best  in  America.  It  has  already  toecome  somewhat  widely 
known.  Recently  a  case  came  to  my  attention  of  a  designer 
from  a  furniture  factory  in  another  city  who  spent  a  month 
in  Grand  Rapids  using  our  furniture  books,  and  who  finally 
carried  off  with  him  toetween  five  and  six  hundred  sketches 
which  he  had  made  from  them.  Only  last  week  a  gentleman 
came  from  Germany  to  see  it. 

Books  for  Man  at  Bench. 

While  the  library  'has,  thus  far,  had  in  mind  mostly  the 
specialist,  it  'has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  man  at  the  toench 
or  the  machine,  who  works  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day.  The 
ambitious  shop  men  are  gradually  developing  the  ability  '■.o 
use  the  books  for  the  specialist  referred  to,  but  it  was  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  a  class  of  books  less  difficult  and  more 
general  that  the  library  has  been  purchasing  and  endeavor-  \' 
ing  to  create  an  interest  in  such  books  as  those  publis'hed  i 
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in  the  March  bulletin  under  the  heading,  "  Books  for  the 
Wood-worker."  These  deal  with  particular  phases  of  wood- 
working, and  with  the  practical  protolems  that  have  to  do 
with  the  staining  and  varnishing  of  wood  in  the  finishing 
room,  as  well  as  the  more  elementary  works,  such  as  are 
used  for  manual  training  in  the  schools. 

The  books  on  furniture  are  classified  under  "  Fine  Arts," 
and  most  of  them  are  in  the  reference  department.  Of  books 
on  furniture  alone,  we  have  over  300  volumes,  exclusive  of 
duplicates.  The  books  on  woodworking,  etc.,  are  classified 
under  "  Useful  Arts,"  and  there  are  under  this  suibject  in  the 
circulating  department  of  the  library  2,877  volumes.  Last 
year  the  circulation  (home  use)  of  useful  arts  books  was 
4,636.  This  circulation  was  really  produced  by  about  2,000 
volumes,  for  over  600  volumes  did  not  go  out  once  during 
the  year. 

Technical  Journals  Useful. 

In  develbping  an  interest  in  technical  books  I  believe 
that  a  most  effective  means  for  the  beginner  is  through  the 
use  of  current  periodicals.  This  feature  of  our  work  has 
been  highly  developed,  and  we  have  on  file  in  our  reading 
rooms  of  the  Ryerson  building  and  six  branch  libraries  more 
than  800  different  titles  of  current  periodicals,  and  we  pay  in 
periodical  subscriptions  nearly  $2,000  a  year.  Of  some  of 
those  we  take  eighteen  copies  and  of  some  of  the  technical 
ones  as  many  as  seven  copies.  The  average  number  of 
readers  in  all  our  reading  rooms  is  nearly  1,000  a  day,  and 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  is  due  to  the  current 
periodicals.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  how  many 
periodicals  (not  including  duplicates)  we  take  on  the  sub- 
jects that  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  technical: 


Agriculture,  including  Gardening,  etc   15  titles. 

Architecture  and  Building    19  titles. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery    12  titles. 

Electricity    11  titles. 

Engineering  and  Machinery    31  titles. 

Furniture  and  Wood  Work    24  titles. 

Mechanical   Trades    16  titles. 


Our  effort  has  been  to  have  represented  in  our  periodical 
collection  something  on  every  profession,  every  business, 
and  every  trade  and  industry  in  the  city.  This  is  not  quite 
true,  in  the  case  of  several  industries,  for  there  was  objec- 
tion when  it  was  suggested  that  we  add  a  periodical  or  two 
representing  the  liquor  trade  and  the  tobacco  trade.  The 
January  number  of  the  library's  monthly  bulletin  always 
contains  the  list  of  periodicals  for  the  year.  It  is  issued 
in  an  edition  of  4,000  copies,  twhlch  are  widely  distributed  to 
the  persons  supposed  to  be  interested.  In  addition  to  this 
the  monthly  bulletin  is  used  for  printing  occasional  lists  on 
special  subjects,  -wihich  are  also  widely  distributed  to  those 
likely  to  be  interested.  We  think  that  all  these  things  help 
in  getting  the  books  before  the  people,  and  I  may  say  right 
here  that  the  greatest  problem  in  this  whole  question  of 
technical  education  througb.  the  library  is  not  so  much  thei, 
problem  of  getting  the  books — important  as  that  is — but  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  right  man  and  the  right  boo! 
together. 

A  town  is  not  safe  because  it  has  a  sewer  in  every  street, 
if  the  residents  fail  to  connect  their  houses  with  it.  Like- 
wise a  library  with  the  best  collection  of  technical  books 
in  the  world  will  do  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people 
if  the  people  and  the  'books  are  not  brought  together. 

Interest  the  Public. 

The  easiest  thing  to  do  to  bring  the  man  and  the  book 
together  is  first  to  place  your  technical  books,  or  a  selec- 


tion of  them,  where  people  who  come  to  the  library  will  see 
them;  the  next  thing  is  to  have  things  doing  at  the  library 
that  will  bring  into  it  the  uninitiated;  but  the  most  important 
thing  is  for  the  library  to  have  on  its  staff  persons  who 
know  both  the  books  and  the  men,  ihave  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  what  the  men  in  the  factories 
really  need.  And  here  is  where  so  many  of  our  libraries 
fail — ^we  do  not  have  people  equipped  to  give  the  service 
that  is  required.  j 

Following  Boys  into  the  Factory. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  library  has  been  getting  from 
\"  the  principals  of  the  grade  schools  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to 
work.    These  have  ibeen  followed  up  with  a  little  leaflet,  en-' 
titled  "  Don't  be  a  Quitter."    The  "  Quitter  "  leaflet  tells  the 
story  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
most  important  position  in  an  electrical  public  service  cor- 
,  \  poration  through  his  study  of  the  books  and  periodicals  in 
la  public  library,  endeavors  to  impress  upon  these  young 
people  the  fact  that  they  can  continue  their  education  through 
the  library  while  they  are  at  work,  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  one  can  gain  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others 
from  books,  thus  making  oneself  more  efficient,  and  there- 
fore able  to  earn  more  money.    The  circular  closes  with  an 
invitation  to  call  on  the  librarian  to  talk  over  their  cwm 
problems.    Enough  of  these  call  to  give  one  some  personal 
insight  into  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor  in  en- 
deavoring to  make  themselves  more  valuable  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  employers. 
^       In  Grand  Rapids  we  have  a  system  of  travelling  libraries, 
1  some  of  which  go  into  factories.    Most  employers  do  not 
care  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  books  while  in  their 
charge.    We  have  been  most  successful  when  this  work  is 
handled  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  factory. 

Some  Discouragements. 

You  might  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  the  public 
library  of  Grand  Rapids  has  done  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  technical  education.  Let  me  now  show  by 
figures  how  little  we  really  have  done,  except  that  we  have- 
helped  occasionally  the  exceptional  man.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  State  Labor  Department  for  1910  (including 
women  and  girls,  3,765)  there  were  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Grand  Rapids  24,793  people.  Of  this  numlber  nearly 
700  were  employed  in  office  work,  so  that  those  engaged  in 
the  industrial  work  is  a  little  over  24,000  or  over  2,000  more 
persons  than  are  enrolled  as  card  holders  in  the  library.  The 
number  of  people  in  the  city  eligible  to  become  card  holders 
is  over  80,000.  Of  our  card  holders  half  are  children,  say, 
11,000,  and  half  of  the  remaining  ones  are  women,  so  that 
there  are  only  about  5,500  male  adults  who  are  card  holders. 
Of  these  a  large  proportion  are  business  and  professional 
men.  Therefore  of  the  nearly  21,000  men  and  boys  over  16 
years  old  who  are  workers  in  the  factories,  only  about  2,000; 
or  ten  per  cent.,  are  card  holders.  Of  course  some  of  these 
use  the  library  occasionally  through  cards  held  by  their 
wives  or  children,  and  especially  the  reading  rooms,  where 
cards  are  not  required.  Among  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions the  library  has  enrolled  as  card  holders  about  75 
per  cent. 

What  Correspondence  Schools  Do. 

How  many  people  the  correspondence  schools  are  reaching 
in  our  city  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  from  the  local 
representative  of  one  of  them  that  his  office  enrolled  over 
2,000  students  in  the  last  eight  years  in  tbe  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  alone.  The  average  tuition  fees  in  this  school  are 
a  little  over  $70,  so  that  this  one  school  has  taken  from 
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the  city  in  eight  years  about  $150,000.'  At  the  present  time 
this  school  has  between  150  and  160  students  enrolled  from 
Grand  Rapids  and  between  800  and  1,000  in  Western  Michigan. 
In  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Michigan,  where  the  public 
library  has  thus  far  been  able  to  do  little  in  the  purchase 
of  technical  books,  there  are  more  persons  enrolled  in  this 
school  than  in  Grand  Rapids.  If  this  school  had  the  same 
proportional  enrollment  in  Grand  Rapids  as  in  the  smaller 
city  the  working  men  of  the  Furniture  City  would  be  paying 
this  one  school  on  such  an  enrollment  over  $32,000,  instead 
of  less  than  $11,000,  as  at  present.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  school,  for  I  feel  sure  that  nearly  every 
man  is  getting  the  full  worth  of  his  money.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  men  who  enroll  in  this  school  complete  the  course, 
the  company  maintaining  a  force  of  three  or  four  men  in 
Grand  Rapids  to  give  the  men  who  get  stuck  the  personal 
attention  they  need.  A  gentleman  who  conducts  another  of 
these  schools  tells  me  that  he  always  figures  on  75  per  cent, 
of  those  who  enroll  dropping  out  before  they  complete  the 
course.  This  school  has  no  offices  around  the  country  to 
give  the  men  personal  attention.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
all  the  facts  for  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  I  feel  sure  that 
the  workers  to-day  are  paying  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
technical  education  every  year  more  than  the  city  pays  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  public  library.  When  working  men 
will  spend  their  hard-earned  dollars  in  this  way  it  is  a 
demonstration  of  their  intense  interest  in  technical  educa- 
tion. The  general  public,  however,  has  not  yet  waked  up  to 
this  fact. 

Value  of  Increased  Efficiency. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  I  stated  that  there  were  nearly 
25,000  persons  employed  in  the  factories  of  Grand  Rapids. 
What  would  it  mean  to  that  city  if  the  productive  power 
of  these  people  could  be  increased  by  so  much  as  only  25 
cents  a  day,  say  within  the  next  three  years?  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  be  an  impossible  thing 
to  increase  the  average  productive  power  of  the  whole  com- 
munity by  that  amount,  for  hundreds  of  individuals  will  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity  several  times  that  much 
within  the  next  three  years.  For  Grand  Rapids  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  added  from  this  one  source  nearly 
$2,000,000  a  year,  or  more  .than  the  total  amount  of  money 
raised  for  all  purposes  by  taxation.  If  raising  the  general 
level  of  intelligence  can  be  made  to  mean  more  than  the 
wiping  out  of  all  taxes  for  state,  county,  and  municipal  pur- 
poses, we  begin  to  realize  what  undeveloped  possibilities  there 
are  around  and  about  us. 

Our  states  and  cities  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  in  order  to  develop  the 
exceptional  man.  The  developing  of  the  exceptional  man  is 
important,  but  we  have  too  long  neglected  the  average  man. 
The  time  demands  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
raising  the  average  level.  It  is  liot  possible  for  all  men 
to  become  designers,  superintendents,  managers,  captains  of 
industry,  etc.;  but  it  is  possible  for  all  men  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  their  productive  power,  in  the  work  which  they 
may  be  doing  by  the  use  of  books  in  our  libraries;  and  I 
plead  for  this  increased  efficiency,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  community,  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
average  man. 

But  more  important  than  the  social  and  the  economic 
value  of  increased  efficiency  is  the  spiritual  significance  of 
bringing  a  wider  intelligence  into  the  grinding  routine  of 
much  of  our  modern  factory  machine  specialization.  It  is 
drudgery  that  kills  the  soul,  but  drudgery  is  rarely  in  the 
work,  but  rather  in  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  work, 
because  so  many  of  us  cannot  see  it  whole.  Only  the  larger 
knowledge,  the  sense  of  team  work,  the  relations  of  one's 


part  to  the  whole,  can  idealize  our  everyday  tasks,  so  that 
we  find  in  them  a  means  of  self  expression,  joy  in  the  work, 
and  thus  realizing  one's  self;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 
great  end  of  all  technical  education.  The  library  in  the 
very  nature  of  its  work  relates  itself  to  the  whole  of  life; 
and  it  can  do  no  more  important  thing  for  society  than  o 
bring  this  larger  vision  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  for  this,  more  than  a  mere  increase  in  wages  or  pro- 
duction, will  make  for  happiness. 


A  CANADIAN  PEEFEEENCE. 

Though  the  trade  of  Trinidad  with  Canada  may  not  have 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  it  has,  nevertheless,  made  satisfactory 
progress.  That  it  has  not  increased  to  a  greater  extent  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  commercial  men  do  not 
visit  the  Island. 

The  feeling  throughout  Trinidad  is  one  of  extreme  inter- 
est in  Canada  and  Canadian  affairs,  and  Canadian  exporters 
seeking  a  market  would  be  met  halfway  by  the  merchants. 
Last  month,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  government  took  up  the  question  of  preference  to  Cana- 
dian goods  in  the  tariff.  A  resolution  was  carried  recommend- 
ing a  preference  ana  pledging  the  support  of  the  Colony  to 
the  principle.  This  should  ensure  in  the  near  future  a  more 
favorable  market  for  Canadian  products  in  this  Island. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  between  Trinidad 
and  New  York  there  is  rapid  and  frequent  steamship  com- 
munication, and  that  a  great  volume  of  goods  from  Canada 
reaches  the  Island  by  this  roiute.  The  greater  part  of  this 
import  is  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  returns,  so  that 
the  statistics  are  not  absolutely  to  be  relied  on  in  respect  of 
country  of  origin. — Trade  and  Commerce  Reports. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOME  MARKETS  ABROAD 

By  Mr.  Fred  W.  Field 

The  Prosperity  of  Germany  is  Largely  Dependent  on  a  Protected  Agricultural 
Industry.  France  has  Grown  Rich  Since  the  Tariff  Ensured  a  Home  Market  to 
the  Farmers.    A  Lesson  for  Canada. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany, 
Count  Caprivi  was  successful  in  consummating  several 
commercial  treaties.  At  the  signing  of  the  Russian 
treaty,  he  was  overthrown  primarily  because  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  which  had  all  along  been  hostile  to 
the  Count's  policy,  were  then  sufficiently  strong  to  do  so. 
From  the  time  Prince  Hohenlohe  succeeded  to  office  till  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  revival  of  the  protectionist  agitation 
was  prominent,  and  was  always  advocated,  chiefly  by  the 
farmers.  Considerable  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Germany  by  an  excellent  transporta- 
tion system,  which  has  prospered  under  State  ownership.  In 
Canada,  while  we  have  enjoyed  remarkable  railroad  expansion 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  are  again  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  railroad  era.  The  present  expansion,  too,  is  largely 
in  Western  Canada,  where  the  farmers  will  benefit  by  the 
creation  of  new  markets  at  close  hand  and  by  additional  trans- 
portation facilities.  Agriculture,  as  is  known,  is  an  important 
industry  in  Germany. 

According  to  returns  of  1895,  there  were  then  8,293,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  that  and  kindred  industries.  Three  years 
ago  this  number  had  increased  to  9,883,0)00.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  after  1891  a  marked  and  rapid  decline  occurred 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  particularly  grain.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  effects  of  treaties,  such  as  some  in 
Canada  to-day  desire  to  stave  off.  These  treaties  opened  the 
German  market  more  than  before  to  foreign  grain.  The  de- 
cline in  prices  was  also  partly  due  to  good  harvests.  A  new 
tariff  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Germany  in  1901.  By  this  tariff  the  rates  of  duty  which  it 
contained  were  to  be  levied  on  goods  coming  from  all  coun- 
tries which  should  not  conclude  treaties  with  the  German 
Empire  providing  for  reciprocal  reductions  of  duties,  or 
should  not,  by  virtue  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  in  any 
treaty,  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  reductions  as 
Germany  might  make  in  the  new  treaties.  The  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  reductions  made  in  favor  of  any  one  country 
to  all  the  other  contracting  Powers  by  the  most  favored  na- 
tion clause  was  to  create  a  scale  of  duties— the  conventional 
tariff — which  was  lower  than  the  general  tariff.  The  effect 
of  the  general  tariff  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Schacht  has  pointed  out, 
was  towards  the  increase  of  taxation  on  agricultural  produce 
generally  and  towards  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  half  finished 
manufactured  goods.  Professor  Schmoller  has  held  that  a 
moderate  portection  for  agriculture  was  desirable. 

Farmers  are  Protectionists. 

In  Canada  the  strongest  protectionists  perhaps  are  to  be 
found  among  our  manufacturers.  In  'Germany  the  leading 
protectionists  hold  their  principles  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. They  wish  to  retain  their  own  market.  They  are  all 
in  favor  of  increased  duties  on  agricultural  produce  in  order 
to  help  the  landowners  and  the  farmers.  Professor  Wagner, 
who  speaks  most  authoritatively  for  them,  says:  "An  ade- 
quate protection  for  agriculture,  higher  than  the  present, 
would  be  in  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  community,  even 
if  by  its  means  the  industrial  development  of  the  State  and 


possibly  also  the  growth  of  population  should  be,  not  entirely 
stopped,  but  certainly  slackened  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  workers  and  of  the  economic  organization  of  Germany. 
The  maintenance  of  a  capable  German  agriculture  means  the 
maintenance  of  the  German  people  now  and  for  the  future." 
This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  position  in  Canada,  where 
our  farmers  are  apparently  willing  to  sacrifice  largely  the 
results  of  the  agricultural  development  to  the  ultimate  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  as  in  Germany,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  should  create,  maintain  and  retain 
capable  agriculture. 

Mr.  Percy  Ashley  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  facts 
and  figures)  in  his  book  on  modern  tariff  history,  reminds 
us  that  several  countries  hitherto  content  to  remain  in  the 
agricultural  stage  of  development,  are  turning  their  attention 
to  industry.  The  United  States  is  becoming  preponderatingly 
industrial;  hence  largely  its  keen  desire  for  free  trade  with 
Canada,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  exploit  our  markets 
for  manufactures.  Russia,  Australia,  Italy  and  Roumania  are 
also  striving  to  fashion  themselves  into  industrial  communit- 
ies. Canada  desires  to  do  likewise,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining its  position,  especially  in  the  West,  as  a  great  agri- 
cultural country,  holding  the  key  to  the  problem  of  good  sup- 
plies in  any  great  war  that  may  occur  in  the  future.  In  all  the 
cases  mentioned,  this  means  that  not  only  will  they  sooner 
or  later  consume  most  of  their  own  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
but  that  further,  as  these  countries  become  more  industrial 
their  population  will  greatly  increase,  and  they  will  make 
greater  demands  on  their  own  food  supplies.  Canada,  com- 
paratively the  youngest  of  them  all,  with  its  vast  resources, 
may  easily  act  as  a  dictator  with  great  advantage  to  itself, 
as  time  goes  on,  always  supposing  that  our  national  future  is 
not  marred  by  allowing  the  United  States  to  overshadow  or 
rule  us. 

Independent  of  Foreign  IVations. 

Professor  Pohle  has  held  that  it  is  "an  idle  dream  to  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  future  of  Germany  can  be  permanently 
based  on  the  production  of  industrial  commodities  for  for- 
eign nations."  The  remedy  is  to  make  Germany  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  of  foreign  nations.  To-day  in  Canada  we  ap- 
pear unwisely  to  be  becoming  more  dependent  upon,  rather 
than  independent  of,  our  nearest  foreign  neighbor,  to  their 
ultimate  advantage.  Production  for  the  home  market  must 
be  the  primary  consideration,  and  the  best  way  to  attain  that, 
and  similar  ends,  is  to  give  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
the  stimulus  of  protection. 

Even  the  German  thinkers,  who  do  not  support  an  extreme 
policy  of  protection,  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Germany 
need  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to  maintain  their  pros- 
perity and  to  increase  the  status  of  their  industry.  Professor 
Schmoller  liolds  that  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation  agrarian 
and  industrial  duties  are  alike  necessary.  He  believes  that 
agriculture  is  suffering,  and  advocates  not  free  trade  with 
neighbors,  near  and  far,  but  the  encouragement  of  cattle  rear- 
ing by  duties  on  foreign  cattle  and  meat.  He  would  maintain 
and  develop  agriculture  by  duties  so  arranged  as  to  raise  prices 
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without  increasing  .greatly  tlie  cost  of  living  and  without 
removing  the  pressure  which  low  prices  put  upon  the  farm- 
ers to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  improvements  in 
method. 

Professor  Conrad,  of  Halle,  holds  that  agriculture  should 
be  protected  so  far  as  that  policy  does  not  involve  the  de- 
pression of  the  standard  of  living  for  the  working  classes. 
The  argument  of  German  economists  is  that  the  comparative 
neglect  of  agriculture  has  become  a.  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  considering  that  the  agrarian 
interests  of  Germany  have  been  compelled  to  wage  a  long' 
fight  for  protection  they  have  made  good  progress. 

Progress  and  Tariff  War. 

The  population  of  the  German  Empire  increased  from  41 
millions  in  1872  to  59.5  millions  in  1904,  and  is  continuing 
to  increase  to  the  extent  of  about  850,00a  persons  a  year.  The 
total  imports  of  Germany  have  increased  from  approximately 
$17  per  head  of  population  on  the  average  for  1880-1884,  to 
$24  on  the  average  for  1900-1904,  whilst  the  total  exports 
increased  during  the  same  period  from  $17  to  $21.  Agricul- 
ture in  Germany  has  prospered  under  protection,  bearing  in 
mind  that  much  of  its  energy  has  been  expended  to  ohtain 
proper  protection  for  agricultural  development. 

In  1882,  a  year  after  a  new  tariff  had  been  introduced  in 
France,  48.8  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half  the  population  of  France, 
were  interested  and  dependent  upon  agriculture.  Prior  to 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  they  had  made  efforts  to  secure  an 
exitension  of  protection  to  their  interests,  but  met  success  in 
only  a  lew  unimportant  instances.  They  were,  therefore, 
bitterly  disappointed  with  the  tariff  of  1881.  Small  holdings 
were  an  important  factor  and  agricultural  prices  affected  a 
numerous  class.  In  1882,  for  instance,  there  were  5,530,000 
holdings  of  100  acres  or  less.  Farmers  engaged  in  wheat 
growing  in  particular  were  not  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
There  were  numerous  good  reasons  for  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  French  farmer.  Under  the  leadership  of  Meline,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  were  in  favor  of  and  fought  for  protection 
to  agriculture.  Certain  agricultural  sections  which  had 
hitherto  been  hostile  combined  forces,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  they  were  able  to  force  their  policy  upon  the 
country.  Under  various  legislation,  duties  were  raised  and 
the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  became  greater.  Their 
home  markets  were  protected  just  as  it  is  desired  by  many 
to  see  the  Canadian  farmers'  home  markets  (the  demands  of 
which  are  not  even  satisfied)  protected  from  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  farmers'  protective  policy,  the  price  of  wheat  im- 
proved materially,  as  the  following  table  shows:  — 

Average  price  per 

Year.  Imperial  quarter. 

1886   $9  24 

1887    9  88 

1888    10  50 

1889    10  10 

1890    10  58 

Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Combined. 

During  the  elections  of  1885  and  18'89,  both  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  recognized  their  mutual  interests  were  in 
protection.  The  protectionists  had  enlisted  the  agricultur- 
ists to  their  cause  and  their  first  efforts  in  1890  were  on  behalf 
of  the  wine  growers.  In  the  same  year,  they  secured  increased 
duties  on  maize,  rice  and  meal.  The  manufacturing  classes 
had  always  been  in  favor  of  protection,  and  they  felt  its  need 
still  more  by  the  continued  commercial  depression  which  fol- 
lowed a  crisis  in  1882  and  the  fact  that  the  leading  industries 
of  France  were  making  slow  progress.    Dissatisfaction  with 
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the  system  of  commercial  treaties,  a  system  which  Canada  is 
developing  rapidly,  grew  apace  in  France.  Both  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  happily  united  on  this  matter,  thought 
that  the  trade  treaties  made  for  a  definite  term  of  years  tied 
the  hands  of  the  government  unduly,  since  no  alteration 
could  be  made  during  the  period,  whatever  the  economic 
changes. 

At  the  end  of  1889,  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce  in- 
vited the  opinions  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar 
institutions  on  the  subject.  It  is  remarkable  that  96  of  107 
Chambers  declared  for  the  renunciation  of  the  existing  treaties, 
while  &2  were  opposed  to  any  renewal.  The  protectionists  had 
some  strong  arguments.  They  emphasized,  for  instance,  the 
necessity  of  a  policy  of  defence  against  growing  competition, 
especially  from  the  United  States.  They  urged  that  a  pro- 
tective policy  for  agriculture  was  a  necessity  in  France.  They 
reminded  the  nation  of  national  self-sufiiciency  and  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  security  of  the  home  market.  The  restric- 
tion of  imports,  they  contended,  would  stimulate  native  indus- 
tries, create  an  increased  demand  for  labor  and  a  consequent 
rise  of  wages.  The  protectionists  were  strong  enough  to  over- 
come all  opposition  and  the  commercial  life  of  France  has 
not  indicated  that  they  were  very  far  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  factors  governing  population,  which  has  shown 
little  increase  during  recent  years,  and  has  indeed  a  down- 
ward tendency,  militate  against  commercial  growth. 

Change  in  Tariff. 

The  Customs  Commission  of  the  French  iChamher  of  Com- 
merce produced  a  report  in  1908,  together  with  the  draft  of  a 
law  amending  the  existing  tariff.  Here  are  its  general  lines. 
The  general  tariff  was  increased  (that  is,  of  the  maximum 
rates  of  duty),  and  in  numerous  instances  the  minimum  tariff 
was  also  increased.  A  greater  distinction  was  made  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  (the  former  iwere  to  be 
generally  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  latter).  New  articles 
were  included  and  specialization  was  greatly  developed.  The 
policy  of  allowing  the  duty  free  admission  of  practically  all 
raw  materials  and  of  compensating  the  French  producers  of 
similar  commodities  for  the  absence  oif  protection,  by  the 
grant  of  bounties  or  in  other  ways,  was  also  maintained.  In- 
creases were  made  in  respect  to  agricultural  products,  espec- 
ially hops,  salted  meat,  lard  and  some  table  fruits. 

The  farmers  of  Western  Canada  in  particular  are  advocating 
free  trade  with  the  United  States.  They  admit  that  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  agreement  gives  them  something,  but  that 
it  does  not  give  them  enough.  Although  their  home  markets 
are  not  properly  supplied,  although  those  home  markets  are 
rapidly  expanding,  they  seek  foreign  markets  and  they  desire 
at  the  same  time  to  open  the  Canadian  market  to  foreign 
manufactures.  The  obstacle,  they  contend,  to  the  lower  cost 
of  living,  is  chiefly  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  In  this 
argument,  they  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
receiving  increased  prices  for  their  own  products,  and  that 
there  are  many  factors  operating  towards  high  cost  of  mar- 
keting their  products  and  towards  the  high  cost  of  living, 
between  themselves  and  the  manufacturers. 

Under  our  system  of  supply,  the  products  of  the  soil  pass 
through  a  number  of  different  hands  before  they  reach  the 
consumer.  Each  of  the  intermediaries  must  have  his  pi'ofit. 
Part  of  the  price  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production  goes  to 
the  transportation  companies,  part  to  the  commission  mer- 
chants, part  to  the  packers,  part  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  so 
on.  The  agriculturist,  therefore,  must  not  complain  solely 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  former  has  to  market  his  goods 
through  half  a  dozen  mediums  to  the  final  destination.  The 
latter  also  does  the  same.  As  the  charges  of  the  intermed- 
iaries vary,  so  the  price  of  farm  products  to  the  eastern  con- 
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suiner  vary,  and  the  prices  of  iinanufactured  products  to  tlie 
western  fanner  fluctuate.  By  admitting  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  Canada,  we  would  give  the  Canadian  industrial 
development  a  blow,  which  even  prominent  United  States 
legislators  in  favor  of  the  agreement  agree  that  Canada  could 
not  withstand.  But  the  factors  which  handle  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  Canada  in  their  transit  to  the  farmer  would 
also  handle  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  American,  in  a 
similar,  though  longer,  journey.  Cannot  the  agriculturists 
of  Canada  see  relief  in  any  other  solution  than  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries? 

Wliy  are  Prices  High? 

We  may  examine  the  question  of  cost  of  living  in  our  own 
country.  The  high  prices  causing  most  discussion  are  the 
prices  of  meat,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  bread.  They  are  the 
products  of  the  rural  districts.  The  cost  of  food  is  the  cost 
of  agricultural  products.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  for 
these  products  is  roughly  determined  by  the  proportion  of  city 
to  country  dwellers.  Figures  available  respecting  the  United 
States,  their  theory  applying  in  a  large  measure  to  Canada,  show 
that  when  the  first  census  o£  the  neighboring  iRepublic  was 
taken  in  1790,  there  were  only  six  cities  with  over  8,000  popula- 
tion each,  containing  in  all  131,472  persons,  or  i3.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  In  1840,  the  per- 
centage in  cities  of  the  specified  size  was  still  only  8.4.  In 
1900,  there  were  545  cities  of  over  8,00i0,  in  which  dwelt  33.1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  These  figures  are  em- 
phasized by  a  consideration  of  the  proportion  hetween  the 
urban  and  rural  population  at  different  dates.  In  1790,  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  cities  of  the  size  noted,  there  were 
28  persons  living  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  districts. 
Fifty  years  dater,  there  was  only  one  city  dweller  to  every 
eleven  country  dwellers.  By  1880,  the  proportion  had  reached 
to  3.4,  and  at  the  census  of  1900  for  each  inhabitant  of  the 
cities,  there  were  only  two  dwellers  in  the  country.  Here 
then  we  have  one  substantial  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

Charges  of  Intermediaries. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  city  and  town  consumer, 
we  must  regulate  the  charges  of  the  intermediaries,  of  which 
the  farmer  may  complain  in  many  instances.  We  must  en- 
courage men  to  work  on  the  land  and  not  to  drift  towards  the 
cities.  To  give  the  proper  encouragement  to  work  on  the 
land,  we  must  retain  our  home  markets.  To  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufactures  to  the  farmers  we  must  again  regulate  the 
charges  of  the  intermediaries.  We  must  encourage  the  growth 
of  industry  in  cities.  The  workers  are  chiefly  the  purchasers 
of  the  farm  products. 

One  effect  of  several  years  of  high  prices  for  farm  pro- 
ducts in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  countries,  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  a  lesson  which  the  Canadian  farmer 
must  not  neglect.  Among  the  plans  mentioned  in  the  past 
year's  developments  of  agriculture  is  the  mixture  of  market 
gardening  and  grape-growing  in  the  drier  districts  of  the 
Mediterranean  slopes,  the  improvement  of  live  stock  raising  in 
Hungary,  the  checking  of  disease  in  the  olive  groves  of  Spain, 
improving  the  rotation  in  Finland,  planting  military  colonies 
in  Japan,  the  spread  of  licorice  and  cotton  culture  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new  agriculture  in  the 
less  known  portions  of  Africa. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  large  plans  in  increasing 
the  utilization  of  land.  In  the  United  States  5,670,000  acres 
are  already  provided  with  irrigation  canals,  hut  not  yet  cul- 
tivated.   There  .are  8,824,000  acres  in  course  of  irrigation, 


and  12,973,000  acres  are  already  under  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion, making  the  total  irrigated  portion  of  the  United  S'tates 
within  a  year  or  so,  27,467,000'  acres.  The  cost  per  acre  in 
1908  was  $30.40'.  The  highest  cost  of  1907  was  $30.90,  and  the 
lowest  in  5  years  was  $20.88  in  1904. 

Mixed  Farming  in  Canada. 

Irrigation  in  central  India  has  been  officially  approved,  pro- 
viding 16,000,00i0,00i0  cubic  feet  of  water  by  a  canal  40  miles 
long.  Although  not  so  extensive  as  the  Punjaub  works,  they 
provide  for  irrigating  over  300,000  acres  a  year  at  about  61 
cents  an  acre.  Plans  for  the  Nile  Valley  and  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan look  to  the  utilization  of  the  immense  quantities  of  water 
flowing  from  the  snows  of  the  Abyssinian  Mountains. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  its  December 
bulletin,  deals  with  hundreds  of  topics  in  which  every  country 
is  represented  'by  some  pertinent  result.  In  silk  growing 
countries  the  toreeding  of  silkworms  to  procure  the  desired 
product  of  fiber  is  making  remarkable  progress  just  as  plant 
breeding  and  seed  selection  are  resulting  at  home. 

In  Canada  we  are  at  last  thinking  more  of  studying  mixed 
farming.  Successful  sunflower  farming  is  reported  in  Queens- 
land, where  the  seed  is  used  in  soap-making;  growing  ground- 
nuts in  Malabar  with  high  native  success;  and  rice  culture  in 
Persia,  indicate  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  progress  through 
which  the  year  1910  has  come.  Discovery,  experiment,  public 
support  of  private  effort,  and  govermental  pioneering  are  all 
phases  of  the  faith  which  still  remains  in  farming  as  the 
fundamental  industry  of  the  economic  life  of  most  peoples. 

Land  is  IVot  Source  of  All  Wealth. 

Admitting  this  argument,  the  farmers  must  give  and  take, 
and  allow  that  the  manufacturing  industry  as  well  as  agri- 
culture plays  an  important  role  in  our  own  country.  As  Pro- 
\  fessor  Fair  child,  of  Yale  University,  recently  reminded  us,  the 
\old  idea  of  the  school  of  French  economists,  known  as  the 
^\  physiocrats,  that  land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  served  a 
\  useful  purpose  at  the  time,  but  was  long  ago  abandoned. 
"To-day,"  says  Professor  Fairchild,  "we  readily  recognize  that 
any  person  engaged  in  any  occupation  which  adds  to  the 
total  enjoyment  of  mankind  is  a  truly  productive  laborer. 
The  drygoods  clerk,  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  the  bank 
president,  and  the  opera  singer,  all  make  additions  to  tke 
wealth  of  society,  just  as  truly  as  do  the  farmer  and  the 
dairyman.  We  even  go  further  and  assert  that  the  greatest 
total  wealth  of  society  can  be  produced  only  when  the  efforts 
of  the  agricultural  classes  are  supplemented  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  laborers  in  industrial,  professional  and  mercantile 
fields — the  avocations  of  the  city." 

Does  it  not  appear  to  be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  and  of  the  manufacturer  to  maintain  the  policy 
of  protection,  for  the  time  being  anyway,  and  especially 
against  our  powerful  commcTcial  and  agricultural  rival  and 
neighbor,  the  United  'States,  whose  agriculturists  and  indus- 
trial captains  fully  realize  -the  benefits  they  may  obtain  in 
our  rapidly  expanding  markets? 


STANDARD  SACK  FOE  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  sacks  other  than  the  200-lb. 
standard  bag  is  to  be  extended  to  imports.  A  declaration  by 
the  Minister  of  Customs  to  this  effect  will  be  made  immedi- 
ately. In  the  meantime  the  use  of  the  200-lb.  bag  Is  compul- 
sory upon  Australian  exporters  only. — Commercial  Intelli- 
gence. 
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INTRODUCING  NEW  INDUSTRIES 


By  Mr.  T.  W.  Sheffield. 

Industrial  Commissioner  for  Regina— Means  Adopted 
by  Canadian  Cities  for  Attracting  New 
Industries. 


HE  function  of  a  "Puiblicity  Bureau"  is  primarily  to  ad- 

Tvertise  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  district  as 
a  whole,  in  every  part  of  the  glohe,  where  any  pros- 
pects of  trade  extension  exist,  and  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  general  facilities  that  can  he  offered  for  the 
establishment  of  any  fresh  industries  that  might,  either 
under  legislative  or  commercial  pressure,  seek  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  this  country.  Such  a  department  would,  of  course, 
also  provide  information  as  to  local  trade  and  local  traders 
to  applicants  from  all  over  the  world. 

Publicity  Mediums. 

The  wise  course  for  publicity  organizations  is  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  drum-beating  and  imaginary  pictures  and  figures 
of  progress.  Big  fish  are  landed  quietly  with  well  played  line, 
and  the  catch  is  counted  afterwards.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  all  publicity  methods.  There  are,  of  course,  legiti- 
mate and  well-defined  advertising  mediums,  which,  when  sup- 
ported by  authentic  information,  will  materially  assist  in 
attracting  new  industries. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  sound  and  judicious 
advertising  is  undouibtedly  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
governing  successful  publicity.  The  choice  of  mediums  is 
practically  unlimited.  There  is  this,  'however,  to  be  remem- 
bered: The  subject  matter  is  quite  different  from  that  re- 
quired for  selling  or  advertising  any  particular  class  of  goods. 
The  most  careful  refiection  is  required  before  launching  out 
on.  any  set  policy.  The  home  office  must  naturally  have  a 
standard  bulletin  giving  an  authentic  review  of  the  progress 
and  opportunities  of  the  particular  centre  it  is  desired  to 
bring  toefore  the  commercial  world.  In  this  respect  it  is 
advisable  to  use  the  cord-tied  and  punched  form  of  cover  in 
order  to  add  additional  pages  without  having  to  print  special 
covers  every  time  some  new  matter  of  progress  has  to  be  in- 
cluded. The  small  dodger  type  and  other  forms  of  brief 
advertising  cards  have  been  carried  to  excess  in  all  classes 
of  trades  and  advertising  schemes,  mainly  because  they  are 
cheap. 

Magazine  Advertisiug. 

Systematic  magazine  advertising  and  special  articles  have 
been  tried  and  universally  recognized  as  the  best  general 
medium — not  only  by  the  largest  firms  and  commercial  under- 
takings in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  States,  but  by  the 
leading  Government  Departments  of  the  'Dominion  and  the 
other  countries.  The  results  accruing  from  these  resources 
are  forcibly  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  Sir  G.  Reid,  Aus- 
tralia's new  High  Commissioner,  who,  on  being  interviewed, 
stated  that  there  was  only  one  reason  why  Canada  was  so 
far  ahead  of  Australia  in  immigration,  namely,  "AiDVBR* 
TISiBlMENT."  The  same  sound  reasoning  if  applied  to  pro- 
vincial or  civic  advertising  will  point  out  to  the  countries  it 
is  desired  to  interest  that  each  has  ample  opportunities  for 
the  capitalist,  manufacturer  and  immigrant,  without  casting 
any  reflection  on  the  other. 

Value  of  Trade  Papers. 

The  value  of  advertising  industrial  opportunities  and 
trade  openings  in  trade  magazines  has  been  recognized  by 


the  leading  advertising  experts  and  publicity  bureaus 
throughout  the  world.  Their  specific  appeal  and  circulation 
amongst  the  trades  it  is  most  desired  to  interest,  in  any  par- 
ticular centre,  commend  these  mediums  on  their  own  merits, 
without  elaboration  or  embellishment  of  any  sort,  to  assist 
industrial  and  trade  expansion  in  the  progressive  centres  of 
Canada  or  of  any  other  country. 

The  fundamental  work  of  any  well  organized  publicity 
bureau  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  with  careful  compila- 
"^ion  of  the  different  classes  of  imports  received  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  S'tates.  In  the  organization  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected,  all  imports  from  either  country  are 
carefully  classified,  with  a  list  of  the  firms  importing  the 
same.  Bach  firm  is  written  to  systematically  with  authentic 
data  pointing  out  how  the  tariff  and  freight  rates  are  work- 
ing against  them,  and  showing  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
requirements  of  the  Western  Provinces,  with  the  natural 
conclusion  of  the  advantages  of  locating  there  a  trade,  fac- 
tory or  distributing  house,  as  the  conditions  call  for.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  methods  advocated  are  necessarily  in- 
fallible, but  I  ,do  maintain  that  direct  correspondence  and 
personal  solicitation,  following  on  a  systematic  advertising 
campaign  in  the  magazines  and  articles  in  newspapers  of 
the  particular  centre  or  country  which  it  is  desired  to  inter- 
est, are  about  as  suflicient  a  method  as  could  he  found  to 
introduce  the  opportunities  of  any  particular  centre  to  capi- 
talists, manufacturers  or  branch  houses  all  over  the  world. 


GOVEEIVMENT  EESTRICTIOIVS  ON  MARKING  OF  GOODS. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
principal  foreign  countries  to  prevent  the  sale  or  importa- 
tion of  goods  bearing  a  false  indication  of  origin.  In  Austria 
no  law  is  in  force  except  in  the  case  of  hops,  while  in  Hungary 
the  law  in  force  prohibits  the  marking  of  goods  with  names  or 
titles  falsely  indicating  foreign  origin.  No  special  laws  are 
in  force  in  Belgium.  In  Brazil  the  laws  in  force  prohibit 
the  sale  but  not  the  importation  of  goods  bearing  a  false 
indication  of  origin.  In  China  no  laws  of  the  sort  are  in  force, 
and  no  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  such  importation.  In  Den- 
mark the  law  prohibits  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  goods 
bearing  such  false  indication.  There  is  no  general  law  in 
force  in  France,  but  only  a  law  prohibiting  false  marks  of 
French  origin.  Germany  prohibits  the  wrongful  application 
to  goods  of  the  trade  name  of  another  party  or  of  a  registered 
trade  mark,  as  well  as  the  placing  on  the  market  or  offering^ 
for  sale  goods  thus  marked.  Trade  names  of  persons  residing 
in  Great  Britain  enjoy  this  protection  without  necessity  of 
registration.  A  British  or  other  foreign  merchant  having 
registered  his  trade  mark  in  Italy  can  bring  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  against  anyone  who  counterfeits  his  trade  marks. 

In  Japan  there  are  no  laws  prohibiting  goods  bearing  false 
indications  of  origin  unless  they  involve  the  infringement  of  a 
registered  trade  mark.  The  Portuguese  law  provides  for  the 
seizure  of  goods  bearing  false  indications  of  origin,  whether 
marked  before  or  after  importation,  in  either  case  on  the  peti- 
tion of  an  interested  party. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  change  of  name  from  the 
Dominion  Carbolineum  Works,  Limited,  to  The  Dominion 
Creosoting  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver.  It  was  felt  that 
the  new  name  would  more  accurately  describe  the  nature  of 
the  company's  business. 
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HOW  TO  FILE  LETTERS—A  BUSINESS  ESSENTIAL 

By  Mr.  C.  A,  Fleming,  F.C.A. 

Are  your  letters  so  filed  that  they  can  be  turned  up  at  a  moment's  notice?  If  not, 
you  are  working  under  a  disadvantage  in  subsequent  correspondence— Some  simple 
suggestions  for  methodical  filing. 


IT  is  a  miatter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  business 
man  that  his  valuable  papers  and  his  letters  be  pre- 
served, and  not  only  preserved  but  kept  in  order  for 
easy  reference.  A  larger  number  of  contracts  exist  in  the 
letters  of  business  men  than  in  those  that  are  formally  drawn 
up  and  signed.  Though  informal  in  their  character,  the  con- 
tracts contained  in  the  written  letters  are  just  as  binding 
as  though  written  out  by  a  solicitor.    Hence  the  importance 


Universal  Files  in  Cabinet  Section. 


of  keeping  all  letters  received  so  systematically  arranged 
that  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mislaid,  and  they  can  be  easily 
found  when  required. 

Variety  of  Files. 

There  are  many  ways  of  keeping  correspondence,  varying 
from  a  want  of  system  some  men  have  of  throwing  letters 
and  other  papers  into  a  drawer,  desk  or  other  common  recep- 


Indexed  Folder,  used  in  vertical  file,  for  collecting-  all  letters 
from  one  person,  or  all  papers  relating  to  one 
suject  or  contract. 

tacle,  up  to  the  most  convenient  and  systematic  letter  filing 
devices,  illustrated  hereafter.  When  letters  are  kept  in  some 
desk  or  drawer,  in  a  sort  of  heterogenous  mass,  there  is  a 
system  of  absolute  disorder.  Chaos  reigns  supreme.  Such 
desk  or  drawer  is  periodically  emptied  and  its  contents  sorted 
out,  some  to  be  burned,  and  some  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 


desk  to  await  the  next  periodic  overhauling.  The  style 
adapted  to  any  business  will  depend  (1)  on  the  quality  of 
letters,  (2)  on  the  divisibility  of  the  business  into  branches' 


Single  vertical  file  with  index  and  folders.     Tliese  files  can  be 
had     in     standard     cabinets     or     in  sectional 
cabinets  made  of  wood   or  steel. 

or  departments,  and  (3)  nature  of  the  records  required  in 
the  particular  business  or  trade. 

Departments. 

In  many  businesses  the  correspondence  can  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  departments.  For  instance,  a  division  simi- 
lar to  the  following  is  sometimes  adopted:  (1)  Personal;  (2) 


Small  Transfer  Case,   used  Full-sized     Transfer  Case 

to  contain  "dead"  matter  that  will  hold  the  whole 

removed   from  the  file.  contents   of   a  vertical 

file. 


Invoices;  (3)  Statements  and  Accounts;  (4)  Receipts;  (5) 
Quotations;  (6)  Orders;  (7)  Travellers'  Reports;  (8)  WorK 
in  Progress.  The  division  might  include  many  more  depart- 
ments. In  thus  dividing  up,  one  or  more  flies  are  kept  for 
each  department,  and  the  letters  and  other  papers  placed  in 
alphabetical  order  by  using  a  complete  alphabetically  lettered 
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index.  Where  it  is  not  desirable  to  divide  into  departments,  a 
number  of  files  may  be  used  with  partial  alphabetical  index 
on  each  file,  say  A  to  C  on  1st,  D  to  E  on  2nd,  and  so  on. 
Both  have  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Package  and  Pouch  Systems. 

A  very  simple  way  is  to  flold  all  letters  to  a  standard 
width  (most  conveniently  done  by  using  a  piece  of  tin  the  re- 
quired size)  and  putting  all  letters  for  a  month  or  year  or 


standard  Document   File.  Transfer  Case  for  Docu- 

ment File. 

other  suitable  time  in  a  package  according  to  the  date  on 
which  they  were  received.  Before  putting  them  into  the 
package,  and  after  they  are  folded,  an  endorsement  should 
be  made  across  one  end,  of  (1)  the  date  received,  (2)  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  (3)  money  or  other  valuables  con- 
tained, and  (4)  a  memo,  of  the  subject  of  the  letter.  This  en- 
dorsement should  be  made  near  one  end  so  that  when  the 
letters  are  tied  toegther  at  the  middle  they  may  be  turned 
back  enough  to  read  the  endorsement  on  any  one  in  the 
package. 

A  pouch  file,  suitable  for  a  small  correspondence,  can  be 
had  for  a  few  cents.  It  consists  of  say  twenty-six  pouches 
or  divisions  made  together  and  lettered  from  A  to  Z.  Those 


Shannon  File. 


commonly  used  can  best  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  are 
like  large  pocket  books  or  wallets,  made  from  a  tough  Manila 
tag  board,  containing  pockets  alphabetically  lettered.  There 
are  two  sizes,  one  large  enough  to  take  in  note  sheets,  and 
another  letter  sheets,  without  folding.  The  letters  are  placed 
in  these  pouches,  according  to  the  letters  beginning  the  names, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  flies  under  the  indexes. 


Other  Styles  or  Systems. 

The  other  styles  and  systems  of  files  in  greatest  favor 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

1st.  Wihere  papers  are  placed  between  the  indexed  sheets 
of  tag  board,  the  wihole  being  kept  under  pressure,  but  not 
in  any  way  bound  or  tied  together.  This  may  be  known  as 
the  loose  file  system. 

2nd.  Where  papers  are  perforated  and  placed  on  metallic 
binding  devices  between  indexed  sheets.  This  is  known  as 
the  binding  system. 

Loose  Sheet  and  Yerti'cal  Systems. 

In  the  lose  file  system  the  letter  can  be  instantaneously 
put  into  position  or  taken  out,  one  disadvantage  being  that 
in  case  of  accidental  fall  of  a  file,  a  thousand  letters  might 


Section  of  nine  Shannon  Files. 


be  scattered  in  a  moment.  The  variation  in  size  from  a  postal 
card  to  a  letter  sheet  often  causes  some  disadvantage.  The 
Universal,  Globe  and  Tucker  files,  and  other  patented  devices 
are  on  the  loose  file  system  and  are  extensively  used. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  cabinet  section  of  nine 
Universal  loose  sheet  files.  This  file  is  very  convenient 
for  keeping  invoices,  until  the  goods  are  checked  off.  This 
file  also  collects  the  invoices  of  the  current  month  for  com- 
parison with  the  monthly  statements. 

The  vertical  system  of  filing  is  the  most  recent  arrange- 
ment, and  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the  loose  file  type. 


This    illustration    shows    different   sizes    of   transfer  cases 
closed  up  and  dust  proof. 

useful  for  many  businesses  of  a  settled  character  with  a 
constant  line  of  customers  or  correspondents.  Its  strong 
feature  is  the  collecting  and  keeping  together  all  the  papers 
relating  to  any  matter  or  all  the  letters  from  a  firm  in  a 
folder.    These  papers  or  letters  are  in  chronological  order. 

Metliods  of  Indexing. 

It  is  possible  to  index  papers  filed  vertically  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways:  (1)  Alphabetically,  (2)  Geographically,  '3) 
Numerically,  (4)  Chronologically.  The  method  of  indexing 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  the  records 
are  used. 
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Transfer  Cases. 

Two  kinds  of  transfer  cases  are  prepared  for  vertical  filef 
to  be  used  according  to  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  office: 
(1)  Small  storage  case  into  which  are  put  papers  belong- 
ing to  finished  work  or  contracts;  defunct  firms  or  any  cor- 
respondence that  is  terminated.  The  purpose  is  to  clear  out 
the  "  dead  wood  "  and  leave  only  the  "  live  "  business  in  the 
file.  (2)  Large  itransfer  case  capable  of  holding  the  entire 
contents  of  a  vertical  file  when  it  is  full.  The  index  is  trans- 
ferred with  the  papers  so  that  a  paper  or  letter  may  be  as 
easily  found  in  the  transfer  case  as  in  the  file. 

Special  Files. 

Almost  all  business  ^houses  have  a  numiber  of  documents 
such  as  insurance  policies,  deeds,  mortgages,  specifications, 
contracts  and  other  important  and  valuable  papers.  These 
are  usually  folded  to  standard  sizes  and  placed  in  envelopes 


The  above  illustration  shows  part  of  a  transfer  case  with  let- 
ters placed  in  it,  taut  the  arches  are  not  closed. 

or  bags.  These  can  be  very  conveniently  filed  and  kept  in 
order  in  one  or  more  document  files,  that  should  form  part 
of  the  filing  outfit  of  every  office.  The  document  file  is 
another  form  of  loose  file. 

The  document  files  manufactured  of  steel  are  being  intro- 
duced into  county  registry  offices  and  legal  offices  where  many 
thousands  of  deeds,  mortgages  and  other  valuable  title  papers 
are  kept.  These  papers  can  be  filed  numerically  and  re- 
ferred on  the  shortest  notice.  They  are  kept  compact  occupy- 
ing much  less  space  under  the  compression  of  the  file  than 
in  any  of  the  old  box  or  pigeon  hole  plans  in  use  in  the  past. 

The  cheque  file  here  illustrated  is  another  useful  form 
of  loose  file.    As  a  handy  appliance  for  filing  and  sorting  out 
I     the  cheques  for  the  various  depositors  in  a  bank  and  having 
j     them  ready  and  convenient  for  the  monthly  balance  day  and 
1     delivery  with  the  pass  book  this  file  is  indispensable.  In 
I     the  ordinary  business  office  the  cancelled  cheques,  no'tes  and 
drafts  as  returned  by  the  bank  monthly,  form  a  very  im- 
portant record  of  payments.    They  are  receipts  from  the 
firms  to  which  they  were  payable.    A  special  cheque  file 
1     should  be  part  of  the  office  outfit  in  which  these  important 
documents  would  be  filed  either  according  to  the  serial  num- 
bers, the  dates  or  alphabetically,  whichever  method  suits  the 
purposes  of  the  firm  using  it. 

The  one  here  illustrated  is  a  regular  Shannon  Arch  file 
complete  in  itself  with  perforator  and  compressor  cover, 
suitable  for  hanging  on  the  wall  or  placing  in  a  desk.  The 
papers  are  perforated  and  placed  under  the  proper  index 
subdivision  'by  first  throwing  back  the  cover  over  the  arches 
and  as  much  of  the  index  sheets  as  may  be  necessary,  then 
'    turn  the  arches  open,  put  the  paper  in  place,  and  close  the 


arches.  The  Shannon  Cabinet  file  ds  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
file  except  that  it  has  a  drawer  front  and  no  perforator. 

Where  the  Shannon  system  is  used,  papers  once  placed  on 
the  file  need  not  be  removed  for  reference.  All  the  papers 
aibove  the  required  are  simply  thrown  back  over  the  arches, 
leaving  free  access  to  the  paper  required.  The  projecting 
index  makes  reference  quick  and  easy. 

When  a  Shannon  file  becomes  filled,  the  papers  are  re- 
moved bodily  with  the  index  from  the  Hie  and  iJla"eea'"lrr 
exiactly  the  same  position  in  the  transfer  case  for  storage. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  transfer  cases  is  that  the 
paipers  can  be  turned  over  on  the  arches  and  referred  to  or 


removed  and  replaced  almost  as  easily  as  in  the  file  with- 
out disturbing  or  disarranging  other  papers.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  papers  once  placed  on  file  or  in  the  transfer 
case  are  bound  in  book  form  and  cannot  be  spilled  out,  mixed 
or  lost  by  any  accident. 

Sectional  Cabinets. 

Filing  systems  are  usually  a  matter  of  growth,  one  sub- 
division of  work  following  another.  The  man  who  starts 
with  a  single  file  may  find  that  he  needs  a  dozen  in  course 
of  a  year,  further  on  he  may  find  that  he  needs  more  and 
different  varieties.  He  may  find  a  vertical  file,  a  document 
file  or  two  and  a  card  index  necessary.  The  sectional  plau 
of  building  up  according  to  the  needs  of  the  business  is  a 
decided  advantage.  Under  this  system  a  man  can  start  with 
a  base,  one  section  and  a  top  and  add  afterwards  anything 
he  finds  that  he  needs  even  to  a  desk  or  book  case  section 
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or  card  index  or  card  ledger,  without  throwing  away  any- 
thing he  has  purchased.  All  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other 
and  form  a  complete  piece  of  furniture. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  how  sectional  filing 
devices  of  various  kinds  may  be  made  up  into  a  complete 
piece  of  furniture.  It  contains  document  files,  cheque  files, 
several  kinds  of  letter  and  invoice  files,  vertical  files,  card 
indexes,  etc. 

Portable  Filing  Cabiliets. 

Important  records  should  always  be  placed  in  the  vault 
over  night.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  for  the  clerks  to 
carry  out  in  the  morning  and  in  at  night  all  books,  papers 
and  documents  needed  during  the  day.    This  meant  hard 


Portable    Sectional  Cabinet. 


work  and  wear  and  tear  on  books.  With  the  portable  filing 
■Cabinet  here  Illustrated  on  wheals  with  rubber  tires,  all 
records  can  be  taken  out  and  into  the  vault  in  a  moment 
with  ease,  the  books  being  piled  on  the  top.  They  are  made 
tooth  in  wood  and  steel. 

The  indexes  on  S'hannon  flies  are  capable  of  almost  infinite 
subdivision.  The  complete  alp^habet  A  to  Z  may  be  on  one 
file  or  it  may  be  subdivided  on  any  number  of  flies.  A  three- 
lile  index  would  give  about  eight  letters  to  the  first  file  of 
the  series,  eight  to  the  second  and  ten  to  the  third.  In  a 
twenty-file  index  some  files  would,  in  some  cases,  be  devoted 
to  a  single  letter  and  the  index  would  be  subdivided  into  per- 
haps twenty-flve  different  parts  according  to  the  letter  fol- 
lowing the  initial  of  the  names.  Indexes  are  made  up  of  25, 
40,  80,  120,  240,  400  or  more  subddvisions  according  to  the 
number  of  files  in  use. 


EXTRA  TAX  ON  CUBAN  IMPOllTS. 

A  Bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Cuban  Congress  granting 
to  a  company  called  "Cuban  Ports  Company"  a  concession 
to  execute  the  works  of  dredging  and  improvements  of  Cuban 
ports,  the  building  of  a  sea  wall  in  the  water  front  of  Havana, 
•etc.  The  ports  which  are  to  be  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments are  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  Cardenas,  iMatanzas,  Esper- 
a.nza,  Nuevitas,  Gnantanamo  and  Santiago  du  Cuba.  This 
•company  must  complete  this  work  within  six  years. 


In  order  to  meet  the  expense  entailed  an  extra  tax  is 
imposed  on  all  merchandise  imported  as  follows:  — 

iFor  each  ton  of  merchandise  coming  from  the 
United  States  of  America  either  by  steamer  or 
sail  boat    $0  80 

For  each  ton  of  merchandise  imported  from  other 

countries  either  toy  steamer  or  sail  tooat    1  00 

For  each  ton  of  coal  discharged  by  steamer  or  sail    0  10 

These  taxes  will  remain  in  force  during  thirty  years  ac- 
cording to  contract  signed  by  the  government  with  the  afore- 
said company. 

Formerly  the  port  improvement  tax  per  each  ton  of  mer- 
chandise was  25  cents  in  every  case,  United  iStates  goods  hav- 
ing no  advantage  whatsoever  over  any  other  country;  coal  was 
taxed  10  cents  per  ton  if  toy  sail  boat  or  12%  cents  if  by 
steamer. 

As  will  be  seen,  not  only  has  there  been  a  notable  in- 
crease on  these  charges,  but  at  the  same  time  a  still  further 
margin  of  20  cents  per  ton  has  been  established  in  favor  of 
the  United  -States,  besides  the  regular  reciprocity  tariff  en- 
joyed by  that  country. 


DESCBIPTIVE  OF  OTTAWA. 

The  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau  of  Ottawa  has  issued 
an  effective  booklet,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  that 
city.  The  book  is  full  of  illuminating  facts,  tersely  stated, 
and  the  views  shown  indicate  that  the  city  is  as  good  a  place 
to  live  in  as  it  is  to  manufacture  in.  Ottawa  is  making  a 
strong  bid  for  factories  and  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Publicity 
Bureau  should  produce  tangible  results. 


Quite  So 


"  All  the  Government  a.t  Ottawa  proposes  to  do  by  the  tariff  relief 
bill  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  want  to  trade." 

—The  Globe,  May  18th. 
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MONTREAL  ELECTRICAL  COMMISSION. 

THE  Electrical  iCommission  of  the  City  of  Montreal  was 
finally  appointed  early  in  May  of  the  present  year. 
The  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  such  a  body  was  passed  in  1909  with  the  object 
of  governing  the  placing  of  wires  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
and  particularly  the  placing  of  wires  in  underground  conduits. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  three  competent  engineers, 
Messrs.  Beaudry  Leman,  appointed  by  the  city;  R.  iS.  Kelsch, 
appointed  by  the  sixteen  light  and  power  companies  inter- 
ested; and  L.  A.  Herdt,  appointed  by  the  Quebec  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  underground  conduits,  submitting 
them  for  approval  to  the  Utilities  Commission.  As  soon  as 
this  preliminary  work  is  completed,  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  an  engineer  to  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works,  and  the  duties  of  the  Electrical  Commission 
shall  then  cease. 


report  on  the  possibilities  for  generating  and  distributing  elec- 
tric power  throughout  that  part  of  the  province.  The  work 
done  by  the  commission  made  possible  the  system  which  now 
stretches  in  a  net-work  over  Western  Ontario.  'Mr.  Ellis  will 
make  a  most  capable  member  of  the  civic  board,  bringing  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  fine  experience  and  knowledge. 
The  city  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his  services  on 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Drayton  is  Corporation  Counsel,  and  has  attained  a 
high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens.  He  should 
prove  a  valuable  and  efficient  colleague.  The  third  member  is 
the  Mayor,  ex-offlcio. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  Board  will  not 
be  light.  They  will  have  a  complex  system,  representing  an 
investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  administer.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties  they  will  have  as  opposition  the 
Mackenzie  interests,  which  control  a  complete  system,  from 
the  generation  of  the  power  at  Niagara  Falls,  to  the  distribut- 
ing of  it,  through  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Co.,  in  Toronto. 
It  is  well  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  it  has  such  a 
strong  board  of  administrators. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  TORONTO. 

Toronto  has  formally  welcomed  the  new  hydro-electric 
power  within  her  gates.  With  a  brilliant  illumination 
■of  the  City  Hall  and  much  oratory  the  joint  civic  and" 
provincial  system  was  declared  in  operation.  Much  of  the 
eity  is  now  lighted  from  the  city's  transforming  station,  and 
the  remaining  work  which  will  complete  the  lighting  system 
is  being  rushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  administration  of  the  new  system  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  Ellis, 
H.  L.  Drayton,  and  Mayor  Geary.  Upon  them  its  success  from 
now  on  depends. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  known  as  having  given  long  and  close  study 
to  the  problem  of  hydro-electric  power.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  which,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  various 
municipalities  in  Western  Ontario,  brought  in  an  exhaustive 


SHIPPERS  BT  EXPRESS  SHOULD  PLACE  THEIR  NAMES 
ON  PACKAGES  FORWARDED. 

Consignees  receiving  parcels  by  express  frequently  complain 
that  they  are  unable  to  locate  the  shipper  because  the  express 
companies  do  not  always  give  the  information  when  deliver- 
ing them.  It  is  not  convenient  for  the  companies  at  all  times 
to  give  this  information.  The  public  use  the  express  com- 
panies in  order  to  get  dispatch.  If  they  do  not  get  it  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained.  A  great  deal  of  the  express  business 
is  brought  to  the  station  just  before  the  train  for  which  it  is 
intended  is  due  to  leave.  The  companies  are  thus  obliged  to 
have  some  quick  method  of  billing  the  goods  so  that  they  may 
go  forward  on  the  train  for  which  they  are  intended.  There 
is  no  time  to  call  for  bills  of  lading,  receipts,  or  forms  of 
that  kind.  The  billing  clerk  takes  the  various  parcels  as  they 
are  handed  in  and  waybills  direct  from  them.  He  simply 
makes  out  a  bill  showing  the  consignee  and  the  charges.  He 
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does  not  refer  to  or  even  ask  who  the'  shipper  is  because  that 
would  involve  considerable  delay,  and  entirely  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  service.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  it  is  that  ship- 
pers' names  do  not  appear.    Therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  that 


MR.  P.  W.  ELLIS 

Member  of  the  new  Civic  Hydro-Electric  Commission 
for  Toronto. 

the  party  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned  should  know  by 
whom  they  were  shipped,  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  shipper 
should  in  some  way  attach  his  name  to  the  consignment. 


HOME    DEVELOPMEIVT  FIRST. 

How  different  are  the  national  theories  of  finance  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  attitude  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  foreign  investments.  The 
Germans  will  not  allow  native  industries  to  be  pinched  by  an 
undue  investment  of  capital  abroad.  During  a  recent  discus- 
sion in  the  iLower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  Herr  Sydow, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  declared  that  it  was  an  "essential  con- 
dition of  German  financial  policy  that  the  home  market  must 
not  suffer,"  no  matter  how  desirable,  on  political  or  other 
grounds,  the  investment  of  German  capital  in  foreign  securities 
might  seem.  The  needs  of  the  German  market  were  repre- 
sented as  increasing  every  year,  and  new  capital  is  required 
to  provide  employmenj;  for  an  increasing  population,  and  to 
place  industry  and  agriculture  on  a  firm  footing.  Declaring 
that  capital  sent  abroad  led  to  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  at 
home,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  stated  that  this  and  other 
similar  considerations  have  induced  the  Government  to  refuse 
quotation  to  certain  American  railway  shares  and  other  foreign 
securities.  Although  this  position  is  ridiculed  Iby  Herr  Dern- 
burg,  the  brilliant  financier  and  ex-^Minister  of  Colonies,  yet 
the  excuse  offered,  if  sincere,  is  a  surprising  commentary  on 
the  economic  position  of  Germany,  so  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  expansion  of  British  capital  as  summarized  by  the  L#ondon 
Economist,  whose  recent  statement  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  No  less 
than  £39,20i0,00i0  has  been  invested  by  British  capital  in  new- 


undertakings  during  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  all  but 
£5,000,000  of  this  amount  having  been  sent  outside  of  the 
British  Kingdom.  About  £11,500,000  have  been  destined  to 
British  Colonies,  while  the  very  large  balance  has  gone  into 
industrial  and  Government  loans  and  enterprises  of  various 
sorts  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  Whatever  supremacy  in 
trade  follows  the  liberal  investment  of  a  nation's  money  seems 
therefore  to  be  likely  to  continue  attached  to  Great  Britain. 


A  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

An  interesting  insight  into  Germany's  industrial  methods 
is  given  in  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Dr.  Albert,  who  was 
President  of  the  German  Section  of  the  Brussels  International 
Exhibition.    He  said: 

"  Let  me  not  forget  just  one  other  important  secret  of  our 
success:  it  is  our  readiness  to  adopt  from  foreigners  their 
methods  of  labor,  whenever  we  find  that  they  are  better  and 
more  practical  than  our  own,  but  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
and  improve  them  through  our  thoroughness  in  work,  based 
on  scientific  investigation,  and  thus  to  outrival  our  original 
masters  and  models.  I  will  mention  only  one  branch  of  manu- 
factures that  was  exhibited  in  the  German  section  at  Brussels, 
namely,  machine  tools.  We  all  know  how  much  we  have 
learned  from  the  Americans  in  this  field,  and  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  very  fierce  competition  with  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  special  interest  to  learn  how  this  competition  ended 
at  Brussels,  where  the  American  exhibits  were  restricted 
almost  exclusively  to  such  machine  tools  only.  The  jury, 
composed  of  experts,  granted  ten  grand  prizes  to  Germany, 
five  to  Belgium,  four  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  two  to  the 
Americans.  I  know  no  better  proof  than  this  to  show  that 
we  are  working  in  the  right  direction,  nor  can  I  urge  a 


MR.  H.  L.  DRAYTON 

Corporation  Counsel,  who  has  been  appointed  a  Member 
of  Toronto's  Hydro-Electric  Commission 

stronger  reason  for  continuing  in  the  same,  with  higher  aims 
for  the  future,  persistently  improving  this,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances." 
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A  COMPENSATIOIV  SCHEME. 

After  a  two  years'  investigation  by  a  special  committee,  a 
Worlimen's  Compensation  Act  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  The  measure  includes 
features  which  are  unique  in  this  class  'Of  legislation.  Par- 
ticularly the  scheme  of  making  adherence  to  the  plan  of  com- 
pensation optional  is  novel.  Common  law  action  is  still  per- 
missible so  long  as  an  employer  states  beforehand  his 
intention  of  trusting  to  this  procedure. 

The  employer  in  any  occupation  who  desires  to  stand  on 
his  common  law  rights  and,  in  case  of  an  accident  to  an 
employe,  defend  a  suit  for  damages,  may  do  so,  according 
to  his  inclination.  The  employer  who  desires  to  pay  the 
rates  of  compensation  scheduled  in  the  law  has  but  to 
announce  his  decision  to  the  industrial  accident  board, 
created  by  the  Act.     In  filing  notice  of  election  to  pay  the 
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compensation  scheduled,  he  secures  the  advantage  of  prac- 
tically safeguarding  himself  against  being  sued  for  damages 
for  personal  injury. 

With  the  aim  of  making  the  law  comply  with  the  con- 
stitutional provisions,  the  legislative  committee  drafted  the 
Act  so  that  the  servants  of  an  employer  who  elects  to  come 
under  the  law  also  elect  to  accept  the  scheduled  compensation 
in  case  of  injury.  They  do  not  do  so  by  means  of  a  written 
notice,  but  their  inclusion  in  the  scheme  comes  aJbout  auto- 
matically. The  employe  can  also  serve  notice  on  his  em- 
ployer that  he  does  not  desire  to  accept  the  scheduled  com- 
pensation and  then  can  stand  on  his  common  law  rights  and 
bring  suit  in  case  of  injury.  When  an  employer  elects  to  pay 
the  compensation  set  forth  in  the  Act,  his  employes  are  given 
thirty  days  in  which  to  file  their  notice  of  refusal  to  accept 
the  rated  compensation.  If  this  notice  is  not  filed  within  the 
given  time,  their  acceptance  is  automatic. 


The  compensation  features  of  the  Act  are  also  optional. 
In  one  important  particular  the  law  affects  all  employment 
generally.  This  feature  is  the  absolute  abrogation  of  the 
assumption  of  risk  defence  and  the  fellow  servant's  negli- 
gence. The  abrogation  of  the  fellow  servant  defence,  however, 
applies  only  to  employers  of  four  or  more  persons.  There  is 
an  important  exception  to  the  general  application  of  this 
abrogation  of  defences.  In  order  to  give  the  employer  the 
benefit  of  the  old  common  law  defences  in  cases  where  an  em- 
ploye refuses  to  accept  the  compensation  after  his  employer's 
election,  the  law  sets  forth  that  the  abrogation  clause  shall 
not  apply  to  employers  who  elect  to  pay  the  scheduled  com- 
pensation. 

Although  the  Act  is  optional  in  dealing  with  employers  of 
la'bor,  it  is  compulsory  as  regards  the  state,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  school  districts. 

In  regard  to  the  rates  of  compensation  in  case  of  death 
of  the  employe,  the  Wisconsin  Act  provides  for  the  payment 
of  four  times  the  annual  wage,  with  a  maximum  of  $3,000  and 
a  minimum  of  $1,500,  if  total  dependents  survive.  In  case 
of  injury  to  the  employe,  he  is  to  be  paid  65  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  during  the  period  of  total  disablement.  When  the 
injury  does  not  disable  the  employe  so  as  to  prevent  his 
working,  he  is  to  receive  6S  per  cent,  of  his  loss  in  wages. 
When  partial  dependents  survive  a  deceased  employe,  these 
partial  dependents  are  to  receive  four  times  65  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  amount  devoted  to  partial  dependents  before 
the  death  of  the  employe.  When  the  employe  is  totally  dis- 
abled and  so  helpless  as  to  require  the  services  of  a  nurse, 
the  weekly  compensation  is  to  be  100  per  cent,  of  his  wages 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  three  months  it  is  to  drop 
to  65  per  cent. 

The  Act  ereates  the  industrial  accident  board  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  provisions.  Three  members  make  up  this 
board,  one  of  them  to  be  the  commissioner  of  labor,  ex-ofllcio. 
The  terms  of  the  other  two  members  are  to  be  four  years 
and  their  salaries  $5,000  annually.  Every  dispute  or  contro- 
versy under  this  Act  is  to  be  submitted  to  this  board,  which 
is  required  to  hold  hearings  and  make  investigations  much  In 
the  same  manner  as  does  the  railroad  rate  commission. 


AN  IIVTEENATIOjVAL  INCIDENT. 

A  year  ago  preparations  were  made  for  the  holding  of  a 
United  States^German  Exhibition  in  Berlin.  It  was  to  be  a 
pledge  of  the  amity  existing  between  the  two  nations,  and  was 
to  consist  of  an  extensive  exhibit  of  their  manufactures. 
Although  the  names  of  many  men  eminent  in  political  and 
industrial  life  were  on  the  list  of  patrons,  a  coldness  towards 
the  idea  developed  in  Germany,  which  eventually  killed  it. 
The  Germans  on  looking  into  the  project  failed  to  see  where 
they  were  going  to  get  an  advantage  out  of  it  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  that  would  accrue  to  them  from  the  introduc- 
tion and  advertising  of  United  States  manufactures.  Accord- 
ingly the  scheme  was  dropped.  Just  recently  a  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  has  taken  place.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  a  tour  through  Europe  of  a  hundred  business  men  from 
the  United  States.  After  the  details  had  been  worked  out, 
apparently  satisfactorily,  opposition  arose  in  Saxony.  The 
manufacturers  of  that  part  of  the  German  Empire  saw  no 

,  reason  for  opening  their  factories  for  the  inspection,  of  their 
rivals.    They  have  started  an  agitation  in  the  newspapers 

^  which  will  probably  cause  the  tourists  to  shun  that  part  of 

^  the  continent.  The  Germans  are  taking  no  chances  with  their 
business  rivals.    They  apparently  hold  to  the  idea  thaT  trade 

\  is  war. 
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PROBLEMS   OF  MANUFACTURERS  ABROAD 

By  Mr.  F.  W.  Wegenast, 

Secretary  Legal  Department. 

Some  Subjects  Discussed  at  the  Recent  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.   Workmen's  Compensation  to  the  fore. 


Y OUiR  readers  may  t)e  interested  'in  some  impressions 
gathered  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  iStates,  'which  was  held  in 
New  York  on  the  15ith,  16th  and  17th  of  May,  and  which  I 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  a  body  which 
occupies  in  the  United  States  a  position  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  'Association  in  Canada.  There 
Y  is  this  difference  in  their  relative  positions,  that  while  the 
National  Association  is  numerically  slightly  larger  than  the 
Canadian  Maniufacturers'  Association  it  does  not  represent  any- 
thing  like  the  same  proportion  of  manufacturers  within  its 
^  constituency.  On  the  other  haad,  however,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation is  in  close,  though  not  organic,  alliance  with  a  large 
number  of  smaller  manufacturers'  associations  and  em- 
ployers' associations  scattered  throughout  the  United  iStates, 
and  localized  either  as  to  territory  or  as  to  class  of  trades. 
These  smaller  associations  range  from  large  and  powerful  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association  down 
to  local  manufacturers'  and  employers'  associations  covering 
single  municipalities. 

A  number  of  the  secretaries  and  other  executive  oflScers  of 
the  different  bodies  represented  met  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  an  informal  luncheon,  at  which  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  an  exchange  of  notes  on  the  various  activities,  methods, 
etc.,  of  the  different  associations.  Tentative  steps  were  taken 
to  organize  the  executive  officers  in  some  form  that  would 
insure  periodical  meetings  for  further  discussion  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  these  officers. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  National  Associatioa  as 
well  as  the  smaller  bodies  were  occupied  with  the  considera- 
tion of  very  much  the  same  problems  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  own  Association,  any  variations  being  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  and  some  of  the  agenda,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, etc.,  might,  with  a  few  changes  of  names,  have  been 
taken  for  those  of  our  own  Association. 

A  large  share  of  attention  was  given  to  the  labor  problem 
in  its  various  phases,  and  there  were  the  usual  discussions  on 
the  questions  of  eight  hour  day,  closed  shop,  restrictions  of 
immigration,  etc.  Other  subjects  dealt  with  were  technical 
education,  workmen's  compensation,  uniformity  in  state  laws, 
consular  service  and  corporation  laws. 

Technical  Education. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  education  the  work  of  our  own 
Association  is  in  advance  of  that  of  our  neighbors,  who  have 
I     not  yet  reached  the  point  of  taking  any  active  steps  in  dealing 
I    with  the  problem.    There  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  much  less 
interest  in  the  subject  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
\  States  than  there  is  in  Canada,  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
\\  tween  the  labor  and  the  employing  interest  tends  to  keep  the 
\  subject  in  the  background. 

Uniformity  of  State  Laws. 

I  The  question  of  the  uniformity  of  state  laws  is  a  much 
more  live  one  in  the  United  iS'tates  than  it  is  in  Canada.  The 
manufacturer  supplying  the  markets  of  the  United  States  has 
to  reckon  with  forty-seven  different  sets  of  laws  in  as  many 


States.  Some  of  these  States  are,  of  course,  no  more  careful 
than  are  some  of  our  Provinces  as  to  whether  their  legislation 
is  within  the  bounds  of  their  constitutional  powers  or  not, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  American  business  man  is 
more  concerned  than  is  at  present  the  case  in  Canada  with 
questions  of  constitutional  law.  The  sphere  of  the  state  legis- 
latures is  in  some  respects  larger  than  that  of  our  provincial 
legislatures.  Snch  matters,  for  instance,  as  bills  of  exchange 
and  bills  of  lading  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  separate 
states,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  to  have  the  highest  degree  of  uniformity 
attainable  in  the  laws  of  the  different  states  upon  these  and 
kindred  subjects, 
y  In  the  matter  of  consular  service  and  commercial  intelli- 
I  gence  the  work  of  the  National  Association  is  much  broader 
(  than  that  of  our  own.  The  foreign  department  is  the  largest 
department  of  this  work  and  engages  a  staff  of  about  forty 
persons.  With  the  extension  of  commerce  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  practical  utility  of  such  a  department,  covering  as 
it  does  such  sulbjects  as  foreign  collections,  foreign  customs 
regulations,  foreign  patents  and  trade  marks,  credit  reports, 
translations,  etc. 

Corporation  Laws. 

In  the  matter  of  corporation  laws  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  is,  in  some  respects,  even  less  satisfactory  than 
it  is  in  Canada.  The  state  legislatures  are  recognized  as  hav- 
ing undoubted  power  to  incorporate  companies  whose  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  outside  the  iState,  consequently  nearly  all 
the  corporations  at  present  existing  in  the  United  iStates  are 
incorporated  lunder  state  laws.  The  power  of  the  [Federal 
government  to  incorporate  companies  has  not  been  exploited 
to  any  considerable  extent,  and  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  any  general  iFederal  companies  act  as  there  is  in 
Canada.  Extra-provincial  licensing  acts  and  foreign  com 
panics  acts  flourish  as  they  do  in  Canada,  with  this  limitation, 
however,  that  they  do  not  affect  transactions  coming  under 
the  head  of  inter-state  commerce.  The  National  Association 
is,  therefore,  like  our  own  Association,  engaged  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  uniformity  in  the  local  corporation  laws  and 
the  ceHtralization  so  far  as  possible  of  the  organization  and 
control  of  corporations. 

The  two  questions  which  occupied  the  most  prominent 
I  place  in  the  discussions  were  the  question  of  open  shop  and 
the  problem  of  workmen's  compensation.  Interest  in  the  labor 
problem  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  at  the  convention  as  a 
guest  of  honor  of  General  Otis,  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  whose  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by  dynamite,  with 
a  large  loss  of  life,  at  the  instance,  it  is  alleged,  of  union 
labor  officials  and  in  revenge  of  the  attitude  of  the  paper  in 
maintaining  an  "  open  shop."  It  is  difficult  for  a  Canadian 
I  without  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  to 
understand  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  violence  of  lan- 
guage displayed  in  dealing  with  these  subjects  toy  both  parties 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  Republic  that  a  crisis  is  pending  upon  the 
subject  of  open  shop  as  against  closed  shop,  in  which  one  or 
the  other  side  must  be  decisively  defeated.  Whatever  the 
results  may  be  in  the  United  'States — and  they  will  in  all 
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probability  be  duplicated  in  our  own  country — ^Canadians  of 
both  the  employing  and  the  labor  interests  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  in  this  respect  the  United  States 
is  in  advance  of  us. 

Workmen's  Conipensatiou. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  report 
made  by  Messrs.  Schwedtmann  and  Emery,  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  National  Association  to  investigate  the 
systems  of  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Industrial  Insurance 
in  Europe  with  a  view  to  guiding  the  Asociation  in  formulat- 
ing its  policy  upon  the  subject  for  the  United  iStates.  Like 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  various  states  of  the  Union  are 
at  present  actively  engaged  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  National  Association  is  shown  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  last  annual  meeting  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  present  system  of  determining 
employers'  liability  is  unsatisfactory,  wasteful,  slow  in  opera- 
tion and  antagonistic  to  harmonious  relations  'between  em- 
ployers and  wage  workers;  that  an  equitable,  mutual  con- 
tributary  indemnity  system,  automatically  proving  relief  for 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  their  dependents,  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  waste,  litigation  and  friction,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  enlightened  nation; 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  prevention  of  accidents  is  of 
even  greater  importance  than  equitatole  compensation  to  in- 
jured workers." 

This  resolution  was  passed  after  a  thorough  inquiry  among 
twenty-five  thousand  employers  of  the  United  States,  and, 
according  to  Schwedtmann,  "conveys  the  attitude  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  employers,  and  the  remaining  one 
ultra-conservative  employer  will  find  it  good  policy  to  work 
constructively  with  us,  bearing  in  mind  that  unless  this  prob- 
lem is  settled  in  a  common-sense,  equitable  and  economic 
manner,  the  demagogue,  the  agitator  and  the  socialist  will 
settle  it  for  us  with  a  vengeance."  With  this  idea  in  view 
Messrs.  Schwedtmann  and  Emery  spent  a  large  portion  of  the 
past  year  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  brought  home 
an  extensive  report,  which  they  have  embodied  in  a  volume 
which  is  now  published  and  which  contains  the  most  valuable 
material  for  dealing  with  the  subject  from  the  employers' 
standpoint.  A  resume  or  digest  of  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations was  given  by  both  Mr.  S'chwedtmann  and  Mr. 
Emery,  that  of  the  former  being  illustrated  by  lime-light 
views.  'Mr.  iSchwedtmann  dealt  with  the  practical  and 
economic  features  of  the  problem,  while  Mr.  Emery  confined 
his  attention  to  the  more  strictly  legal  questions. 

Canadian  Systems  Not  Approved. 

I  hope  to  be  able  in  the  succeeding  number  of  Industrial 
Canada  to  place  before  your  readers  something  of  a  summary 
of  the  findings  placed  before  the  Convention,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  say  here  that  it  was  said  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  emphasis  that  the  present  system  in  England,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  except  Ontario 
and  Prince  .Edward  Island,  was  absolutely  unsatisfactory  both 
in  principle  and  practice.  This  is  a  matter  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  manufacturers  and  employers  generally  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  view  of  the  investigations  which  are 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Government  with  a  view 
to  drafting  a  new  act  for  the  province. 

As  compared  with  the  American  States  the  Provinces  of 
this  country  are  in  a  very  fortunate  position  in  that  they  are 
not  hampered  by  the  constitutional  limitations  which  fetter 
the  state  legislatures,  and  have  nullified  nearly  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  various  states  to  deal  with  the  subject 
upon  an  equitable  basis.  Under  the  American  Constitution 
the  State  governments  are  prohibited  from  passing  legislation 
depriving  any  person  of  property  rights  without  due  process 
of  law.    This  is  the  rock  on  which  the  compensatiou  systems. 


of  several  states  have  been  wrecked.  Some  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions contain  further  limitations  which  hamper  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  legislatures.  Mr.  Emery's  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  affects  the  United  States,  was 
the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  method  for  surmounting  these 
constitutional  difficulties  by  basing  the  compensation  of  work- 
men upon  a  system  of  taxation,  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment, under  which  workmen  and  employers  will  contribute 
proportionally  to  a  fund  out  of  which  compensation  would  be 
paid  without  reference  to  fault  of  either  employer  or  workman. 
I  hope  to  discuss  this  also  in  a  future  number. 


WAGES  AND  LIVING  COSTS 

A  Comparison  of  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  made  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade. 


Wages  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade's  report,  are  in  the  ratio  of  230  to  100  as  compared 
with  wages  in  England.  The  three  important  divisions  of 
labor  were  chosen  for  investigation — 'building,  engineering  and 
printing.  It  was  shown  that  the  weekly  hours  of  labor 
are  11  per  cent,  shorter  in  the  building  trades  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England,  7  per  cent,  shorter  in  fche  printing 
trades,  and  6  per  cent,  longer  in  the  engineering  trades.  For 
all  the  trades  the  hours  were  shorter  in  the  United  States  in 
the  ratio  of  %  to  lO'O'. 

The  cost  of  living,  while  higher,  was  not  proportionately 
so  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  As  regards  rents,  the  United 
States  workman  pays  on  the  whole  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  English  workman  for  the  same  amount  of 
house  accommodation,  the  actual  ratio  being  207  to  100;  the 
minimum  of  the  predominant  range  of  rents  for  the  United 
States  towns  as  a  whole  exceeding  toy  from  50  to  77  per  cent, 
the  maximum  of  the  range  for  towns  in  England  and  Wales 
for  dwellings  containing  the  same  number  of  rooms. 

The  retail  prices  of  food,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
amount  of  consumption  in  the  two  countries,  were  in  the 
ratio  of  138  \o  100  for  the  United  S'tates  and  England. 

One  peculiarity  shown  by  the  budgets  is  the  compara- 
tively small  consumption  of  baker's  bread  in  the  average 
United  States  working-class  family,  the  consumption  being 
8%  lb.  weekly  per  family  as  against  2'2  lb.  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  in  the  United  States 
to  some  extent  by  rolls,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  on  which  the 
expenditure  is  abo'Ut  three  times  as  great  as  that  shown  in 
the  average  British  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  much  larger  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  consumption  of  vegetables  is  also  larger.  The  budgets 
indicate  in  general  that  the  dietary  of  United  'States  Work- 
ing-class families  is  more  liberal  and  more  varied  than  that 
of  corresponding  families  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  brief,  as  stated  in  the  course  of  the  report,  the  money 
earnings  of  the  workman  in  the  United  States  are  rather 
more  than  2%  times  as  great  as  in  England  and  Wales,  and, 
since  there  is  no  proof  that  employment  is  more  intermit- 
tent in  the  United  S'tates  than  in  this  country,  a  much  greater 
margin  is  available,  even  w'hen  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  increased  expenditure  on  food  and  rent;  The  margin  is 
clearly  large,  making  possible  a  command  of  the  necessarites 
and  conveniences  and  minor  luxuries  of  life  that  is  both' nom- 
inally and  really  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  this  country,  although  the  effective  mjargin 
is  itself,  in  practice,  curtailed  by  a  scale  of  expenditure  'to 
some  extent  necessarily  and  to  some  extent  voluntarily 
adopted  in  accordance  with  a  different  and  a  higher  standard 
of  material  comfort. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  MAY 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  May,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots  ;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots,) 


C.B.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Caiiadiau  Pacific  Kailway. 


E,  2088 
Cancels. 
B.  1883. 


Sup.  7 
B.  1900 


B.  2085 
Cancels. 
E.  1744. 


Sup.  3 
E.  2053 


Sup.  5 
E.  1576 


Sup.  7 
E.  1128 


Sup.  2 
E.  1770 


Sup.  46 
E.  1132 


Sup.  19 
E.  1957 


Sup.  15 
B.  2005 


Sup.  6 
E.  1855 


E.  2083 
Cancels 
E.  2034 


Sup.  11 
E.  1781 


E.  1685 
Cancels 
E.  1473 


Sup.  7 
E.  1490 


E  1682 
Cancels 
E.  1332 


Sup.  3 
E.  1650 


Sup.  5 
E.  1162 


Sup.  7 
E.  1445 


Sup.  2 
E.  1360 


Sup.  46 
E.  714 


Sup.  19 
E.  1550 


Sup.  15 
E.  1601 


Sup.  6 
E.  1445 


E.  1680 
Cancels 
E.  1630 


Sup.  12 
E.  1381 


May  15,  '11 


May  17,  "11 


May  13,  11 


Description. 


Radiators  and  parts 
thereof  from  points 
in  Eastern  Canada 
to  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, Westminster 
and  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Paper  commodities 
between  points  on 
C.P.R.,  also  to  points 
on  connecting  rail- 
ways. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  European  ports 
to  points  in  the 
Nortbwest. 


May  15,  '11  Commodities  between 
Montreal  and  Que- 
ibec. 

May  22,  '11  A  r  b  1 1  r  a  r  i  e  s  from 
T  e  m  i  s  k  a  ming  to 
points  north  on  the 
Temiskaming  Nav. 
Co. 

June  20,  '11  Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

June  19,  '11  Classes  from  Eastern 
Canada  .to  points 
west  of  Port  Arthur. 
Lake  and  rail. 

May  22,  '11  Commodities  for  ex- 
port via  Montreal 
and  Quebec  from 
points  in  Ontario. 


May  25,  '11  Commodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations. 

May  16,  '11  Building  material  be- 
tween C.P.R.  sta- 
tions. 

June  15,  '11  Commodities  from 
CP.  stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

May  6,  '11  Structural  steel  c.l., 
Walkerville,  Ont.,  to 
Vancouver,  75  cents, 
per  100  lbs. 

May  10,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
applying  between 
points  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  points 
on  the  C.N.  and  G.T. 
Railways. 


CR.C 

Sup.  4 
E.  1858 


R.R.  No. 

Sup.  4 
E.  1448 


Sup.  43 
B.  1132 


Sup.  7 
B.  1674 


Sup.  1 
E.  2053 

Sup.  8 
E.  1128 


Sup.  14 
E.  1357 


Sup.  2 
B.  2060 


Sup.  3 
B.  2054 


Sup.  43. 
E.  714 


Sup.  7 
E.  1261 


Sup.  1 
E.  1650 

Sup.  8 
E.  1445 


Sup.  14 
E.  1122 


Sup.  2 
B.  1657 


Sup.  3 
E.  1651 


Effective.  Description. 

May  11,  '11  Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  stations  on 
C.P.R.,  Montreal,  and 
west,  also  Brantford 
and  Welland  (T.H. 
&  B.)  to  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  West- 
fort,  Ont.  191/2  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

May  18,  '11  Commodities  for  ex- 
port from  CP.  sta- 
tions to  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 


June  15,  '11  Spent  iron  masse  c.l., 
Toronto  to  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  I2V2  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

May  8,  '11  Angle  bars  c.l.,  Mont- 
real to  Quebec. 

May  30,  '11  Commodities,  CP.  sta- 
tions to  points  in  the 
U.S. 

May  1,  '11  Absorption  of  switch- 
ing charges  at  junc- 
tion points. 

Apr.  29,  '11  Import  merchandise, 
Quebec  Wharf  to 
stations  on  C.P.R. 

Apr.  29,  '11  Import  merchandise, 
Montreal  Wharf  to 
stations  on  C.P.R. 


Wraiid  Trunk  Railway. 


Sup.  1 
E.  2303 


Sup.  1 
R.  4 


May    1,  '11 


E.  2333 
Cancels 
E.  1980 
E.  1961 


Sup.  25 
B.  2218 


Sup.  12 
E.  1346 


I.  109 
Cancels 
I.  94 
I.  95 


Sup.  25 
C.  Y.  16 


Sup.  12 
C  N.  23 


May  13,  '11 


Iron  and  steel  articles 
c.l.,  Gananoque  to 
Fort  William,  Port 
Arthur,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Westfort, 
Ont.,  and  Duluth, 
Minn.  19%  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  English  and 
European  ports  to 
stations  in  Canadian 
Northwest  via  Bos- 
ton, New  York  or 
Montreal.  Rail  and 
lake. 


May  6,  '11  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
c.l.  between  Mont- 
real and  Sherbrooke. 


May    9,  '11 


Brass  or  copper  wire 
rope  or  cable  in  coils 
or  on  reels  c.l., 
Montreal  to  Regina, 
Sask.  $1.17  per  100 
lbs. 
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C.R.C. 

Sup.  4 
E.  2270 


Sup.  8 
E.  1634 


Sup.  8 
B.  1985 


Sup.  7 
E.  2130 


W.  269 

Cancels 
W.  218 

Sup.  6 
E.  1433 


R.R.  No. 

Sup.  4 
C.  U.  59 


Sup.  8 
A.  8 


Sup.  8 
E.  37 


Sup.  7 
N  21 


403  A. 

Cancels 

1635 

Sup.  6 
0.  I.  52 


Effective. 
May  30,  '11 


May  23,  'It 


June  15,  '11 


May  19,  '11 


June  21,  '11 


May  13,  '11 


Pere  Marquette  Bailroad. 


1365 


Sup.  5 
E.  2270 


Sup.  1 
E.  2312 


E.  2344 


E.  2336 
Cancels 
E.  1949 


3428 


Sup.  5 
C.  U.  59 


Sup.  1 
C.  R.  108 


May  25,  '11 


June  15  ,  '11 


May    1,  '11 


C.  I.  126       May  15,  '11 


I.  110 
Cancels 
1.  90 


aiicliigan  Central  E.E. 


Sup.  1 

1756 


Su:p.  1 
8777 


June  12,  '11 


May   8,  '11 


Wabash  R.E. 

550 

Cancels 
390 


A.  9642 
Cancels 
9642 


June  4,  '11 


Description. 

Commodities  from  G. 
T.  stations  in  Canada 
to  Western  U.S. 
points. 

Artoitraries  between 
Maritime  Province 
junction  points  and 
connecting  lines  sta- 
tions. 

Lumber  c.l.,  for  ex- 
port, Ottawa  to  Bos- 
ton, East  Boston  and 
Portland.  10  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

Newsprinting  paper 
c.l.,  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary,  via 
lake  and  rail. 

Commodities  from  G. 
T.  western  lines  to 
points  in  Canada, 

Canada  plate  c.l.,  min. 
30,000  lbs.,  Montreal 
wharf  to  Morrisburg, 
Ont.,  10  cts.  per  100 
libs. 


Commodities  between 
P.  M.  stations  in 
Canada,  also  to 
points  on  connecting 
lines  in  Canada. 

Commodities  from  '. 
T.  stations  in  Canada 
to  points  in  the  U.S. 

Postpone  ment  of 
track  scale  allow- 
ances till  July  1, 
1911. 

Structural  and  bridge 
iron  c.l.,  Dominion  to 
Riviere  du  Loup, 
Que. 

Import  merchandise, 
Montreal  to  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


Class  and  commodity 
from  stations  in 
Canada  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York 
for  export. 


Classes  between  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock  and 
Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  stations 
on  the  Wabash  R.R. 
in  Canada. 


New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 

1875  A  19365        May  29,  '11 


Steel  plates  and  sheet 
steel  from  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  to  Montreal, 
c.l.,  20  cts.,  l.c.l.  25 
cts.  iper  100  lbs. 


C.R.C. 

1887 

Cancels 

1802 


1876 


Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.R. 
Sup.  3    May  29,  '11 

65 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Sup.  6    June  15,  '11 

618 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Sup.  8    June  15,  '11 

60 


Effective.  Dtscription. 

June  3,  '11  Classes  from  New 
York  and  stations  on 
the  Harlem  division 
to  stations  on  the 
G.T.  Ry.  (Ottajwa 
div.). 

Bar  iron  and  bar  steel 
C.L,  from  Syracuse, 
N  Y.,  to  Cornwall, 
Ont.,  15  cts.  per  100 
lbs. 


R.R.  No. 

A  19420 
Cancels 
A.  18721 


A.  19367       May  27,  '11 


Iron  and  steel 
articles,  W.  &  L.  E. 
stations,  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Iron  and  steel  articles 
from  B.  &  O.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 


Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  B.  &  L.  E. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

West  Shore  R.R. 

499  A.  6657         June  9,  '11    Whiting  c.l.,  Brooklyn 

Cancels  Cancels  and  Jersey  City  to 

265  A.  3655  Toronto,  16  cts.  per 

100  lbs. 


Central  Railroad  of  IVew  Jersey. 

476  •  ■  June  12,  "11 

Cancels 
433 


Copper  wire  and  rods, 
C.R.R.  of  N.J.  sta- 
tions to  Montreal,  20 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Sup.  2   

JJ.  27 

G.  0.  332.   


  June  15,  '11    Iron  and  steel  articles 

from  P.R.R.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

  May  22,  '11    F  i  r  e  p  r  o  oflng  from 

Chester,  Pa.,  to  Ot- 
tarwa,  Ont.,  18  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railroad. 

Sup.  6  Sup.  6  June  15,  '11     Iron  and  steel  articles 

381  3142  from  B.R.  &  P.  sta- 

tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  R.R. 

271  130  I.  June  5,  '11 

Cancels  Cancels 
211  130  F. 


Class  and  commodity, 
C.B.  &  Q.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

Sup.  1   ■  June  15,  '11 

214 


Sup.  20 
199 

Sup.  15 
177 


June  15,  '11 


June  15,  '11 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway. 

110  1990  June  15,  '11 

Cancels  Cancels 
70  1283 


Pennsylvania  Company. 

Sup.  2   

F.  27 


June  15,  '11 


Articles  of  iron  and 
steel  from  L.S.  &  M. 
S.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 

Commodities  from  L. 

S.  &  M.S.  stations  to 

points  in  Canada. 
New   iron    and  steel 

rails  from  L.S.  &  M. 

S.  stations  to  points 

in  Canada. 


Pig  iron  c.l.,  from  sta- 
tions in  Michigan  to 
points  in  Ontario. 


Class  and  commodity 
from  stations  on 
lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg to  points  in 
Canada. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


231.  Agricultural  Implements. — Brussels,  Belgium,  firm 
desire  to  open  correspondence  with  Canaddan  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements,  dairy  specialties,  etc. 
The  firm  is  well  recommended. 

232.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  dry  goods  firm  in  Trinidad  invites 
correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hoots 
and  shoes. 

233.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  Trinidad  firm  handling  hoots  and 
Sihoes  invites  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  light  footwear. 

234.  Brush  Handles. — A  Manchester  firm  desires  catalogues 

and  prices  of  brush  handles  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

235.  Buckets. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  prices  and  cata- 
logues of  papier-mache  or  wood  pulp  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

236.  Canned  Apples. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  prices  of 
canned  apples  from  Canadian  shippers. 

237.  Chairs,  Tables  and  Knock-down  Furniture. — A  South 
African  commission  agent  wishes  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

238.  Clear  Pine. — An  English  firm  are  interested  in  the  sale 
of  clear  pine  in  South  Africa,  and  would  'he  g'lad  to 
get  into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

239.  Domestic  Woodenware. — ^A  Manchester  firm  is  in  the 
market  for  domestic  woodenware,  and  enquires  for  cata- 
logues and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

240.  Dried  Aijples. — An  English  firm  is  in  the  market  for  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dried  apples.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  invited  to  correspond. 

241.  Elm  Hoops. — ^A  Vancouver  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
enquire  for  elm  hoops  for  lime  barrels. 

242.  File  Handles. — ^Catalogues  and  prices  for  file  handles  of 
Canadian  manufacture  are  enquired  for  by  a  Manchester 
firm. 

243.  Fleeced  Wool  Underwear. — An  English  firm  wish  to 
secure  the  representation  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  fleeced  wool  underwear. 

244.  Flour. — ^A  Newfoundland  firm  desires  to  represent  a 
Canadian  flour  miilling  company. 

245.  Furniture. — ^Canadian  manufacturers  are  invited  to  send 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  furniture  to  a  Trinidad 
firm. 

246.  Greyboards. — ^A  Manchester   firm  handling  greyboards 
asks  for  Canadian  prices  and  samples. 


247.  Lumber. — A  London  firm  manufacturing  trucks  and  ex- 
tension ladders  wish  to  purchase  lumber  for  these  pur- 
poses. They  desire  prime  Quebec  birch  of  various  sizes, 
good  merchantable  toirch  and  prime,  tough  white  ash. 
They  will  purchase  in  carload  lots,  and  are  well-estab- 
lished dealers. 

248.  Lumber. — ^A  South  African  firm  of  commission  agents 
wls'h  to  get  Into  communication  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  spruce  deals,  pine  boards  and  planks,  etc. 

249.  Lumber. — A  South  African  dealer  desires  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  poplar,  pine  'boards  and  planks  suitable  for  shelving, 
spruce  deals,  red  Baltic  deal  clear  pine,  Oregon  pine, 
spruce  deal  ends  and  pitch  pine. 

250.  Manure  Forks. — ^Catalogues  and  prices  of  manure  forks 
of  Canadian  manufacture  are  enquired  for  by  a  Man- 
chester firm. 

251.  Maple  Logs  and  Planks. — A  Liverpool  firm  who  purchase 
large  quantities  of  maple  in  logs  and  planks  wish  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

252.  Maple  Syrup  and  Maple  Sugar. — A  Newfoundland  firm 
are  in  the  market  for  pure  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 

253.  Maple  Blocks. — A  Leicester  firm,  manufacturers  of  shoe 

lasts,  wish  to  buy  rough-turned,  kiln-dried  maple  last 
blocks,  sizes  1,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  11.  The  firm  wish  quota- 
tions per  thousand  for  carload  lots,  and  wish  full  in- 
formation as  to  terms  of  payment,  etc. 

254.  Office  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  wishing  to  handle 
Canadian  general  office  furniture  enquires  for  catalogues 
and  prices. 

255.  Pastry  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
prices  of  pastry  boards. 

256.  Pastry  Boilers. — ^A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  catalogues 
and  prices  of  pastry  rollers  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

257.  Pebbled  Cardboard  and  Picture  Framing  Requisites. — A 

firm  in  Trinidad  in  the  picture  framing  business  desire 
to  obtain  pebbled  cardboard  and  other  requisites  for 
the  making  of  gilt  mats. 

258.  Perfumery  and  Soaps. — A  Trinidad  firm  desires  to  get 
into  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  per- 
fumery and  soaps. 

259.  Petroleum. — A  corporation  in  Barbadoes  using  oil  for 
fuel  wishes  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  a  Cana- 
dian producer.  The  oil  required  must  be  a  crude  resi- 
dual product  of  petroleum,  free  from  asphalt  or  bitumen, 
and  not  to  contain  over  1%  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

260.  Picture  Frame  Moulding. — A  Trinidad  firm  wish  to  pur- 
chase picture  frame  moulding  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

261.  Proprietary  Medicines. — A  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  wishes  to  open  communications 
with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  proprietary  medi- 
cines. The  firm  already  handle  a  few  lines  of  Cana- 
dian goods. 
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262.  Saw  Bench. — A  Casino,  Australia,  firm  wish  to  purchase 
a  Canadian  saw  toench  with  top  and  bottom  saw  rig. 

263.  Scrap  Metals. — A  Birmingham  metal  merchant  enquires 
for  scrap  metals,  excepting  iron  and  steel.  Will  buy 
new  brass  cuttings,  new  copper  cuttings,  brass  chip- 
pings,  electric  copper  wire,  condensor  tubes,  and  all 
kinds  of  brass  and  copper  tubes. 

264.  Silverware. — ^A  Trinidad  firm  is  in  the  market  for  silver- 
ware and  wishes  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

265.  Silverware. — A  fancs'  goods  department  of  a  large  Trini- 
dad Company  solicits  correspondence  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  silverware. 

266.  Slate  Battens. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  the  market  for 
slate  battens,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  prices  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

267.  Solid  Cotton  Woven  Belting. — A  Manchester  firm  en- 
quires for  samples  and  prices  of  solid  cotton  woven  belt- 
ting  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

268.  Talc. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  samples  and  prices 
of  Canadian  talc. 

269.  Tweeds  and  Homespuns. — A  Trinidad  Company  wish  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  light- 
weight tweeds  and  homespuns  suitable  for  tropical  wear. 

270.  Tweeds. — A  Barbadoes  merchant  desires  to  get  samples 
of  light-weight  Canadian  tweeds  and  homespuns. 

271.  Umbrellas. — ^Canadian  manufacturers  of  umbrellas  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  a  Trinidad  firm  handling 
these  goods. 

272.  Underwear  (Men's). — A  Trinidad  firm  wish  to  ipurchase 
light-weight  men's  underwear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

273.  Wallpaper. — An  English  firm  wish  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation in  Great  Britain  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  wallpaper. 

274.  Wood  Labels. — ^A  Livingstone  firm  enquire  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wood  labels. 

275.  Wooden  Plant  Labels. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  in  the 
market  for  large  quantities  of  wooden  plant  labels; 
sizes  from  3  to  12  inches.  The  firm  at  present  buy 
labels  in  bundles  of  100  and  in  cardboard  boxes  of  100. 
They  are  well  recommended. 

276.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  Trinidad  firm  is  in  the  market  for 
wrapping  paper,  and  desire  to  open  correspondence  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  same. 


AGENCIES  WANTED. 

1.  A  firm  in  Moscow  are  ready  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 

facturers in  Rvissia.    Correspondence  is  solicited. 

2.  A  Birming'ham  manufacturers'  agent,  having  wide  sales 

experience  and  extensive  connections,  desires  sole 
sales  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  Correspond- 
ence is  solicited. 


3.  A  London  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  secure  the  re- 

presentation of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

4.  A  London  Company  wishes  to  secure  the  agencies  in  finan- 

cial matters  for  Canadian  business.  Correspondence 
is  solicited. 

5.  A  man  who  has  been  resident  in  Montreal  for  a  consider- 

able time,  and  is  about  to  return  to  Europe,  wishes  to 
secure  the  English  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers. 

6.  A  Montreal  manufacturers'  agent  is  prepared  to  handle 

two  or  three  extra  lines.  He  is  now  representing  a 
tobacco  firm. 

7.  A  St.  George's,  Grenada,  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 

wish  to  secure  the  representation  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  enamelled  ware,  tinware,  boots  and  shoes, 
jewelry,  glass  and  earthenware. 

8.  A  London  agency  desires  representation    of  Canadian 

manufacturers  in  that  country. 

9.  A  Trinidad  firm  with  ample  references  desire  to  secure 

the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  that 
island. 

10.  An  English  electrical  engineer,  with  considerable  know- 
ledge of  Canada,  is  returning  to  England,  and  wishes  to 
secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
that  country. 


NEW  PATENTS  ISSUED 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  granted  by  the  Canadian 
Patent  Office  to  Canadians,  and  furnished  by  Fetherston- 
haugh  &  Co.,  5  Elgin  iSt.,  Ottawa,  Canada:  — 

132,'59'3,  F.  Webb,  Lucan,  Ont. — Self-attaching  Springless  Auto- 
matic RQiller  Blinds.    F.  Webb  &  H.  Jno.  Craig. 

132.595,  E.  J.  Pilblad,  New  Glasgow,  N.S.-^S'ight  Bridiges. 
Canada  Tool  &  'Specialty  Co.,  Ltd. 

132.596,  W.  H.  Yost,  Montreal,  Que.—Dump  Cars.  Hart-Otis 
Car  Co.,  Ltd. 

132,611,  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Account  Files. 
132,613,  Wm.  R.  Bennet,  St.  John,  N.B.— Rudders. 

132.616,  Jos.  Bonner,  Toronto,  Ont. — ^Pneumatic  Tires. 

132.617,  O.  J.  Callede,  Winnipeg,  Man. — Bicycle  Saddle  Covers. 
132,626,  E.  Couch,  Putman,  Ont. — Wire  Fasteners. 

132,629,  Geo.  B.  Evans,  Toronto,  Ontario. — Windows. 

132,631,  A.  Fletcher,  Wiarton,  Ont.— Ventilators. 

132,634,  Jas.  B.  Fralick,  Toronto,  Ont— Drop^Body  Vehicles. 

132,'635,  Chas.  A.  Gaw,  Ottawa,  Ont.— iSight  Bridges. 

132,647,  Jas.  A.  Johnston,  Vancouver,  B.C. — IRupture  Trusses. 

132,654,  E.  Wm.  Lee,  Toronto,  Ont.-HFlour  Sifters. 

132.665,  P.  MacGregor,  Ottawa,  Ont.— 'Detachable  Tabs. 

132.666,  Jas.  H.  K.  MoCollum,  Toronto,  Ont.— Valve  Gears  for 
Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

132.667,  Jas.  H.  K.  MoCollum,  Toronto,  Ont.— Valve  Gears  for 
Internal  Combuslion. 

132,672,  Jno.  Peel,  Whitby,  Ont. — Lace  Fasteners. 
132,691,  M.  W.  Stuart,  Montreal,  Que.— 'Detonator  Crimping 
Devices. 
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A  fruit  canning  factory  will  be  built  in  Nelson,  B.C. 

A  sash  and  door  factory  will  be  started  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Bain  Wagon  Co.  will  extend  their  plant  in  Wood- 
stock. 

The  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.  will  build  a  new  shop  in  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  Sawyer-Massey  Co.  will  add  to  their  present  buildings 
this  year. 

McFarlane  &  Douglas,  Ottawa,  will  enlarge  their  plant 
this  year. 

Geo.  H.  Lees  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  will  extend  their  premises 
in  that  city. 

The  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal,  will  erect  a  building 
in  that  city. 

It  is  reported  that  a  match  factory  will  be  established  at 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

The  Standard  Ideal  Co.,  of  Port  Hope,  will  enlarge  the 
plant  this  year. 

The  Canadian  Buffalo  Sled  Company  will  build  a  factory 
at  Preston,  Ont. 

The  Crosby  Molasses  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  will  build  a  ware- 
house in  that  city. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Milling  Co.  will  spend  $60i,0'00  in  addi- 
tions to  their  mill. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  will  build  an  addition  to 
their  plant  in  Hamilton. 

The  Guelph  Stove  Co.  will  build  an  addition  to  their 
plant  at  Guelph,  Ont. 

The  Crown  Furniture  Company,  'Preston,  are  touilding  an 
addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Martin-Senour  Paint  Company  will  build  a  $50,000 
factory  at  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  will  spend  $60,000  in  tanks  and 
a  warehouse  for  Edmonton. 

The  Anthes  Foundry  Limited,  Toronto,  have  purchased  a 
site  for  a  new  building  in  Winnipeg. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  will  spend  $60,000  on  a 
warehouse  in  Chatham,  Ont. 


J.  L.  iMcRae,  Port  .Arthur,  will  build  a  hardwood  finish 
factory  in  that  city  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  factory  will  be  built  at  Saskatoon 
for  the  manufacture  of  flax  binder  twine. 

Ingram  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  manufacturers  of  organs, 
will  estatolish  a  Canadian  plant  in  Montreal. 

Conduits  Limited,  Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  their 
factory.    The  new  building  will  be  80  by  150  feet. 

Work  will  commence  this  summer  on  the  new  building  for 
Brigden's  Limited,  on  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Wortman  &  Ward,  manufacturers  of  pumps  and  farm  tools, 
Winnipeg,  will  build  an  addition  to  their  plant  in  that  city. 

The  Farmers'  Fence  &  S'teel  Wire  Company  will  build  a 
factory  at  Regina.    The  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,000. 

The  charcoal  plant  of  the  Standard  Chemical,  Iron  and 
Lumber  Co.,  Steelton,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

The  Alberta  Engineering  and  Construction  Co.  are  re- 
ported to  be  about  to  erect  structural  steel  shops  at  Calgary, 
Alta. 

The  Allard  Platinum  and  Gold  Refinery  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  are  considering  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

An  eight-storey  building  will  'be  erected  on  Richmond  and 
Sheppard  Sts.,  Toronto,  by  The  -Saturday  Night  Publishing 
Company. 

The  Alberta  Linseed  Oil  Company  will  establish  mills  at 
Medicine  Hat.  The  company  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Strong, 
of  Calgary. 

The  Port  Arthur  Wagon  Works  Company  will  build  a  large 
factory  in  that  city  this  year.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $750,000. 

The  Alberta  Pressed  Brick  Co.  will  establish  a  brick- 
making  plant  at  Calgary.  The  capacity  of  the  new  plant  will 
be  40,000  bricks  a  day. 

The  Alberta  Linseed  Oil  and  Paint  Co.  will  erect  mills  in 
Medicine  Hat  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  A  site  has  been  given 
to  the  company  by  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Medicine  Hat  is  negotiating  with 
companies  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  a  glass  factory  and  a  nail  works. 

Owen  Sound  is  to  have  a  knitting  .factory.  A  by-law 
granting  a  loan  of  $15,000  for  twenty  years  was  passed  by 
the  ratepayers  recently.  A  plant  costing  $30,000  will  be 
erected. 

R.  J.  Levy  has  jusit  completed  a  plant  in  Maisonneuve, 
Que.,  for  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  unique  one,  the  air  being  first  liquified  and  later 
distilled  off  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  gases  are  put  up 
in  steel  cylinders  for  general  distribution.  Mr.  Levy  also  ^^ 
undertakes  welding  of  metals  by  the  Oxygo-Acetylene  pro- 
cess. 
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THE 
SAFEST 
EASIEST 
MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
AND 
EFFICIENT 
METHOD 

FOR 
WELDING 
CUTTING 

AND 
BRAZING 
CAST  IRON 
BRASS 
COPPER 
BRONZE 
STEEL 


OXY  BLAUGAS 

Oxy  Blaugas  is  the  Safest  method  of  metal  working  because  Blaugas  is  the  eafest  gas  ever  invented. 

Oxy  Blaugas  is  the  Easiest  because  the  flame  can  be  instantly  adjusted.    Any  mechanic  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  a  few  days. 

Oxy  Blaugas  is  the  most  Economical  because  it  is  10  per  cent,  hotter  than  acetylene  and  one-third  cheaper.    The  work  is  done  quickly  and  no 

expert  welders  are  needed.    Cost  of  upkeep  nil. 
Oxy  Blaugas  is  the  most  Efficient  because  Blaugas  is  ready  for  use,  shipped  in  steel  bottles.    There  is  no  generation,  no  care,6  and  no  impurities 

to  affect  the  flame.    The  equipment  is  portable  and  can  be  carried  anywhere. 

OXY  BLAUGAS  WILL  MAKE  A  SOFT,  MACHINABLE  CAST  IRON  WELD 

Aluminum  welding  is  also  a  special  feature.    We  are  ready  to  prove  out  statements.    Let  us  show  you  some 

sample  work — then  you  will  buy  the  machine. 

Meantime  write  now  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

The  Blaugas  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

27  McGILL  COLLEGE  AVENUE  TeL  Up.  6170  MONTREAL 
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HTI 


SUITABLE 

FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES 


Skeleton  Frame 

Thorough 
Ventilation 

High 
Efficiency 
Over  Wide 
Load  Eanges 


Form  "  K  "  Induction  Motor 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  TORONTO 

MONTREAL       HALIFAX       OTTAWA       WINNIPEG       CALGARY       VANCOUVER  ROSSLAND 
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The  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  is  projected 
for  Estevan,  Sask. 

The  AlIis^Chalmers-BuIlock  Co.,  Lachine,  P.Q.,  suffered  a 
$60,000  loss  by  fire  recently. 

Wood,  Vallance  &  Leggat  Company,  Vancouver,  will  erect 
a  $300,000  warehouse  in  that  city. 

W.  H.  Merriman,  St.  Catharines,  will  erect  a  canning  fac- 
tory some  place  in  the  Niagara  district. 

The  Gordon  Nail  Co.,  formerly  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  will 
establish  a  plant  in  Medicine  Hat  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  will  erect  an  addition  to 
their  plant  in  Hamilton  at  an  expenditure  of  $65,000. 

S.  Lloyd  &  Co.  will  establish  a  factory  in  Owen  Sound 
for  the  manufacture  of  children's  carriages  and  wagons. 

The  Canada  Furniture  Co.  and  the  Ives  Modern  Bedstead 
Co.,  of  Montreal,  suffered  a  loss  by  fire  in  that  city  during 
the  past  month. 

James  H.  Preston  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  city  council  of  Medicine  Hat,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  planing  mill  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

W.  B.  Hall  and  H.  E.  Utling,  of  Gait,  will  enlarge  the 
cabinet  works  and  planing  mills  formerly  managed  by  the 
former.  A  two-storey  building,  40  by  60  feet,  will  be  added 
immediately. 


MORE  LIGHT 


-AND- 


BETTER  VENTILATION 

ARE  TWO  ESSENTIAL  BUILDING  CONSIDERATIONS 


You  Get  Ihem  Both  by  Using  our  "Metallic" 

SKYLIGHTS  and  VENTILATORS 

Catalogue  on  Request.     We  Solicit  Your  Enquiry 


The  METALLIC  ROOPING  CO.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

TORONTO,  ONT.       and       WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


HATB}NTBB 


Knife 
Grinder 


Entirely 
Automatic 
Saves  Time  and 
Money 
Will  Grind  6  in.  to 

26  in.  lont;. 
Does  Not  Draw 
Temper 

eUAKAKTEED 

W.  H.Baiifield 
&  Sons 

Machinists,  Die 
Tool  Makers 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Combination  Unions 

Brass  and  Iron  Contact 

Nokoros,  llmico 

Compression  Disc 

If  you  use  or  sell  Steam  Fitting  Goods  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
these  Unions.    It  will  save  you  money.    If  your  jobber  will 
not  supply  them,  write  to  us.     Made  in  Canada  and  every 
piece  tested. 

—  TESTE  Dtv 

It  ^  L/ 

VJ  UARANTEE-*-' 

Otterville  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

Otterville    -  Ontario 

A 


CORN  CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


Are  made  of  metal  that  meets 
even  our  most  ligid  specifications: 
and  it  is  so  galvanized  it  readily 
passes  the  severe  tests  that 
British  G.jverment  requires  of 
such  building  materials.  That 
certifies  to  you  the  high  quality 
of  these  goods.  Yet  you  pay  no 
more  for  it  than  you  must  for 
ordinary  and  uncertain  quality. 
You  can  DEPEND  on  Acorn 
Corrugated  Sheets,  flat  or  curved. 
And  they  are 


Accurately  Made 


Our  hugely  powerful  machines  stamp  these  sheets 
true  to  square  and  make  the  corrugations  absolutely 
accura  e.  Therefore  they  fit  together  perfectly  and 
are  easily  erected.  You  get  unusual  value  in  Acorn 
Sheets  for  moderate-priced  warehouse  construction, 
repairing  old  buildings,  fire-proof  partitions,  etc.  Get 
our  prices.  mple  stocks  of  all  gauges  and  sizes 
always  ready  to  ship. 

METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,  Limited 

PRESTON,  ONT.,  and  MONTEAL,  QUE. 
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The  C.  P.  R.  are  enlarging  the  Angus  shops  in  Montreal. 

The  KauffBjan  Rubber  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont.,  are  extending  their 
plant. 

The  Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Co.  will  establish  a  Canadian 
branch  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  National  Drug  Co.,  it  is  reported,  will  establish  a 
warehouse  in  Saskatoon,  S'ask. 

The  Canada  Cement  Company  have  chosen  a  sito  for  their 
cement  mill  near  Winnipeg. 

A  harness  factory  is  announced  for  Penticton,  B.C.  Danie! 
William?  will  establish  it. 

The  Adams  Furniture  Co.,  of  Toronto,  will  establish  a 
furniture  factory  in  Owen  Sound. 

B.  F.  Ackerman  &  Co.  will  build  a  five-storey  warehouse 
in  Regina.    Plans  have  already  been  prepared. 

The  Lang  Tanning  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont.,  are  adding  two  new 
buildings  to  their  factory  at  a  cost  of  $27,000. 

The  Crown  Lumber  Co.,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  will  erect  a 
new  toending  factory  in  that  city.  The  building  will  be  170 
by  70  feet  in  extent. 

The  Gillette  'Safety  Razor  Co.,  of  Montreal,  are  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  five-storey  factory  building.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Down  Draft  Furnace  Co.,  of  Gait,  Ont.,  will  enlarge 
their  plant  this  year.  The  new  building  will  be  33  by  100 
feet,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  nickel-plating  department. 

Hiram  L.  Piper  Co.,  Limited,  have  taken  possession  of 
their  new  factoiry  building,  corner  St.  Remi  and  Dagenais 
Sts.,  Montreal,  where  they  will  manufacture  railway  signals 
and  railway  appliances. 

J.  J.  Dauch  and  W.  A.  Harbrecht,  Toronto,  have  nuide 
arrangements  with  the  Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.  to 
manufacture  for  them  a  low  pressure  rotary  cooker  for  cook- 
ing straw  paper,  such  as  paper  manufacturers  use.  The  in- 
vention is  covered  by  patent  num'ber  118,884. 

J.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Limited,  paper  manufacturers,  have 
purchased  a  property  on  the  corner  of  St.  Alexander  and 
Craig  'Sts.,  Montreal,  where  they  will  erect  a  large  fireproof 
office  and  warehouse  building.  The  erection  will  be  started 
at  once. 

McComber  &  Cummings,  manufacturers  of  furs  anl  clotli- 
ing,  have  purchased  the  Pierce  Building  on  the  corner  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  Sts.,  Montreal.  As  soon  as  the  present 
leases  have  expired  this  building  will  be  demolished  and  a 
modern  eight-storey  building  erected. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foimdry  Company  'have  given  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  several  new  buildings,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  emergency  hospital,  large  storeroom,  oil  house, 
machine  shop,  dtc,  which  will  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Work  will  commence  at  once.  D.  Dick  &  Sons 
have  the  contracts.  This  will  increase  the  foundry's  em- 
ployees from  50  to  75  per  cent. 


Stop  The  Leaks 

in  your  factory  and  that  will  increase  your  profit. 

We  can't  stop  all  of  them  but  we  can  show  you  how 
to  eliminate  loss  in  your  oil  department. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  oil  is  wasted  in  the  aver- 
age factory  ?  Why  don't  you  have  a  record  kept  of  the 
amount  bought  and  used  ? — You'll  be  startled  at  the 
figures. 

The  Bowser 
Storage  System 

positively  prevents  loss  or  waste.  The  pump  measures 
accurately  and  can  be  set  to  exactly  fill  the  different 
oilers. 

You  can  get  them  in  single  tanks  or  "battery" 
form,  any  size  to  fit  the  conditions  in  your  factory. 

Cut  down  operating  expenses  by  conserving  your 
oil.  Ask  for  free  book  No.  4.  L.  It  shows  how  to  reduce 
cost.s. 


S.  F.  Bowser  CBi>  Co.,  Limited 

66-68  Fraser  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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COMMENT  OF  THE  MONTH. 
How  Competition  Arises. 

ONE  HUNDEED  and  NINETY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
steel  workers  are  said  to  be  out  of  employment  in 
Pittsburg.  The  industrial,  political  and  financial  systems 
obtaining  in  the  United  States  make  them  particularly 
liable  to  depressions.  They  have  a  hectic  existence,  either 
feverishly  busy  or  dully  idle.  When  they  axe  up  they  have 
little  time  to  consider  foreign  markets.  Every  effort  is 
directed  to  meeting  the  home  demand.  At  such  times 
Canadian  producers  have  little  to  fear,  if  a  moderate  pro- 
tective tariff  is  maintained.  But  in  their  succeeding 
periods  of  depression,  they  become  an  industrial  peril. 
When  sales  at  home  fall  off  by  fifty  per  cent,  heroic  meas- 


ures are  required  to  keep  their  plants  going.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  steel  industry  recently  reported,  prices  are 
sliced  at  home  and  surplus  products  are  dumped  in- 
to foreign  markets.  We  have  felt  the  effect  of  such  com- 
petition before;  we  are  feeling  it  now.  A  consideration 
of  its  outcome  will  show  that  it  is  as  little  beneficial  to 
the  consumer  as  to  the  manufacturer.  At  first  glance  it 
would  appear  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  con- 
sumer to  take  "advantage  of  the  cut  prices  offered  at  such 
times.  The  inevitable  result,  however,  would  be  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  home  producers.  When  the  turn  of  the 
tide  came  and  business  became  active  once  more  in  the 
United  States  he  would  still  have  to  go  to  that  country 
for  his  supplies  and  pay  for  them  what  a  rushing  market 
enabled  the  producers  to  demand.  Business  stability  and 
prosperity  do  not  consist  in  a  variation  from  excessively 
low  to  preposterously  high  prices.  On  the  contrary,  they 
depend  upon  the  development  of  local  enterprises  covering 
the  wants  of  the  people  as  widely  as  possible.  With  these 
firmly  established  and  independent  of  the  trade  fluctua- 
tions of  a  nation  which  is  particularly  liable  to  violent 
change,  a  country  enjoying  the  natural  advantages  of 
Canada  should  experience  uninterrupted  growth  and  pro- 
gress in  the  years  to  come. 


Making  Trade  Easy. 

ABEITISH  Consul  in  Mexico  calls  attention  once 
more  to  the  viselessness  of  sending  catalogues  in 
the  English  language  to  that  country.  The  complaint 
could  be  generalized.  Any  printed  matter  which  does  not 
put  the  readers  into  quick  knowledge  of  the  articles  adver- 
tised, their  quality,  price,  etc.,  is  not  serving  its  purpose. 
The  average  dealer  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  in  a  position 
to  translate  foreign  literature  into  his  own  language,  to 
change  yards  and  gallons  into  metres  and  litres,  and  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  transportation  from  some  far  away 
country  to  his  own  port.  He  might  do  all  of  these  things 
if  lie  were  compelled  to  do  them.  But  there  is  always 
some  live  exporter  who  is  ready  to  tell  him  in  his  own 
language  just  what  he  has  to  sell,  what  its  good  points  are, 
what  it  will  cost  laid  down  at  the  purchaser's  own  port, 
all  this  in  terms  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar.  This 
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makes  buying  easy.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cata- 
logue which  does  not  provide  this  information.  Printer's 
ink,  unless  it  is  used  intelligently,  is  of  no  avail.  The 
merchant  in  Mexico,  Brazil  or  South  America,  knows  what 
he  can  get  for  a  certain  article.  What  he  is  then  inter- 
ested in  is  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  him  on  his  shelves. 
Unless  he  can  figure  this  out  quickly  and  accurately  from 
the  catalogue  or  letter  he  turns  to  other  sources  of  supply. 
Export  trade  is  not  an  accidental  accomplishment.  It  has 
to  be  developed  systematically  and  scientifically.  The  sub- 
ject of.  catalogues  should  receive  first  attention.  Money 
should  not  be  wasted  on  an  English  catalogue  which  is 
going  to  Spanish  readers. 


Boiler  Insurance. 

ATTENTION  is  specially  directed  to  the  report  of  the 
Insurance  Committee  to  the  last  Executive  Council, 
as  reported  in  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  on  another 
page,  on  the  subject  of  a  conflict  between  the  Employers' 
Liability  Insurance  Companies  and  the  Boiler  Inspection 
and  Insurance  Company  in  respect  of  a  clause  in  that 
Company's  policy.  To  obviate  any  difliculty  of  settlement 
of  a  claim  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  an  employee  from 
an  explosion  or  rupture  of  the  boiler,  it  is  recommended 
that  all  members  of  the  Association  holding  a  policy  of 
the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  should  at 
once  send  in  the  same  for  endorsement;  and  that  the 
Employers'  Liability  policy  should  be  sent  in  for  a  similar 
purpose,  all  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Insurance  Committee.  No  objection  will  be  offered  by  the 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  who  have 
agreed  upon  a  wording  of  an  endorsement  which  has  been 
suhmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Manager  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department,  and  which  they  have  agreed  to  attach  to 
all  policies  sent  in.  If  any  objection  is  presented  by  the 
Employers'  Liability  Companies  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
clause  precisely  as  stated  in  the  Committee's  report,  mem- 
bers should  promptly  communicate  with  the  Manager  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

9 

i 

/A  Step  Towards  Contineatalism. 

THAT  Eeciprocity  with  the  United  States  would  im- 
peril Imperial  unity  and  would  compel  Canada  to 
adapt  itself  to  American  continental  ends,  rather  than  to 
British  Imperial  ends,  is  according  to  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
one  of  the  most  important  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  a  reasonable  supposition.  To  quote  its  own  words: 
'The  British  tariff  commission  contends  that  American 
and  'Canadian  Eeciprocity  would  imperil  Imperial  unity. 
It  is  alleged  that  it  would  do  so  by  diverting  Canadian 
trade  from  British  into  American  channels.  It  would  com- 
pel the  Dominion  to  adapt  itself  to  American  continental 


ends  rather  than  British  Imperial  ends.  These  are  rea- 
sonable apprehensions,  which  furnish  a  good  argument  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Eeciprocity  agreement.  No  sena- 
tor should  he  so  interested  in  Imperial  unity  as  to  vote 
against  the  Eeciprocity  Bill  so  as  not  to  imperil  it.  No 
senator  should  be  willing  to  vote  against  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  expand  American  at  the  expense  of  British  trade, 
by  making  Canada  a  still  better  market  for  American  pro- 
ducts. It  is  the  aim  of  many  Englishmen  to  establish  a 
policy  of  preference  which  should  make  the  commercial 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  more  intimate 
and  exclusive,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  nations.  The 
Eeciprocity  agreement  would  block  that  policy  as  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  The  rejection  of  the  agreement 
would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Chamberlainites 
and  sacrificing  American  trade." 


Charges  on  Book  Sliipments. 

AN  application  has  been  made  by  the  Express  Com- 
panies for  the  cancellation  of  Section  D  of  the 
Classification  under  which  express  traffic  has  been  carried 
on  since  March  1st,  1911.  This  section  provides  for  the 
carriage  of  books  at  a  flat  rate  of  a  cent  for  two  ounces 
with  a  weight  limit  of  five  pounds,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
single  book,  where  the  limit  is  ten  pounds.  A  ten  dollar 
limit  is  fixed  for  valuation.  Previous  to  March  of  this 
year  there  was  no  limit  placed  on  the  weight  of  shipments 
of  books  sent  under  this  rate.  The  rate  was  established 
in  competition  with  the  Post,  Office.  At  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  service  was  reduced  to  weights  and  values  set 
forth  in  Section  D.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  entire 
special  service  be  eliminated  and  the  application  will  be 
heard  by  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners  next  fall. 
The  reasons  for  the  application  of  the  Express  Companies 
are  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Eailway  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  to  the  Executive  Council,  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  They  include  objections  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  express  car- 
riage to  give  a  fiat  rate  irrespective  of  distance,  that 
Schedule  D.  provides  a  special  rate  and  so  is  discriminatory 
to  other  shippers,  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  to 
send  goods  other  than  books  under  its  provisions,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  books  which  requires 
that  they  should  be  carried  at  a  lower  rate  than  other 
merchandise  A  strong  case  has  been  made  out  in  opposi- 
tion by  the  publishers.  This  has  been  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Eailway  Commissioners  and  the  case  will  be  considered 
later  in  the  year. 

:{£       ^       ^  ^ 

The  need  of  a  more  extended  parcels  post  system  in 
Canada  is  shown  by  the  tendency  of  the  Express  Com- 
panies to  make  the  shipping  of  small  parcels  more  ex- 
pensive. The  countries  of  Europe  are  much  more  favor- 
ably served  in  this  respect  than  Canada.  Our  postal  ser- 
vice is  limited  so  much,  especially  for  local  business,  that 
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shippers  are  thrown  almost  exclusively  on  the  express 
companies  for  fast  shipments.  The  result  is  a  scale  of 
charges  which  has  been  raised  rather  than  lowered  by  the 
recent  investigation.  The  problem  of  bringing  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  together  is  of  prime  importance.  A 
failure  to  solve  that  problem  successfully  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  high  cost  of  living  about  which  complaint  is 
so  general.  A  good,  efficient  and  cheap  system  of  parcels 
po?.t  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  relief  from 
existing  conditions.  The  willingness  of  the  express  com- 
panies to  withdraw  from  one  part  of  the  business  should 
clear  the  ground  for  a  general  extension  of  the  postal 
service.  It  is  time  that  the  anomaly  of  a  better  service 
from  a  point  in  Canada  to  Hong  Kong  than  from  the 
same  point  to  another  in  Canada  fifty  miles  away,  should 
be  eradicated.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  demand  for  a 
larger  measure  of  service  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  a  country  whose  distances  are  so  great  and 
where  in  consequence  the  charges  for  carriage  enter  so 
widely  into  the  final  cost  of  all  articles,  no  effort  should 
be  neglected  by  the  Government  to  provide  in  connection 
with  a  Department  which  already  has  a  complete  organi- 
zation for  the  work  the  most  complete  system  for  carry- 
ing merchandise,  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 


Eepreseiitation  in  Brazil. 

FOLLOWING  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Poussette 
to  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  the  Government  has 
appointed  Mr.  S.  A.  D.  Bertrand  to  the  position  of  Trade 
Commissioner  to  Brazil.  This  indicates  a  genuine  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Canada  to  enter  the  South  American 
field.  This  exhibition  of  interest  is  very  timely,  and  should 
result  in  the  development  of  a  valuable  export  trade  with 
the  prosperous  nations  which  occupy  the  southern  half  of 
the  continent.  Heretofore  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
been  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  get  exact  informa- 
tion about  these  countries.  More  than  one  firm  has  suf- 
fered through  doing  business  with  buyers  with  whom  they 
were  unacquainted.  There  were  no  half-way  measures. 
Their  business  had  to  be  accepted  or  refused.  With  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot  it  will  be  possible  not  only  to  find 
out  the  prospects  of  selling  certain  lines  of  goods  there, 
but  also,  when  that  point  is  settled,  of  learning  who  are 
the  reliable  houses  with  which  to  do  business.  Mr.  Bert- 
rand will  be  stationed  at  Eio  de  J aniero. 


Hesitancy  Continues. 

BUSINESS  on  both  sides  of  the  line  has  now  been  in 
a  condition  of  hesitancy  for  some  months.  At  a 
time  of  great  natural  growth,  with  population  increasing 
and  large  construction  work  in  progress,  and  with  a  pros- 
pect of  a  harvest  of  phenomenal  richness,  when  large 


prosperity  should  be  smiling  on  a  confident  people,  we  see 
on  all  sides  a  tendency  to  hold  back.  Building  is  being 
delayed,  business  extensions  are  held  up,  purchases  are 
light.  Only  one  reason  can  be  given  for  this  failure  of 
Canada  to  respond  to  the  call  of  progress.  The  Eeciprocity 
^  proposals  have  suggested  to  all  classes  of  people  a  time 
of  less  prosperity.  Eetailers  fear  to  lay  in  their  usual 
stocks,  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  risk  increased  ex- 
penditure, workmen  see  a  time  of  short  hours  and  small 
pay  cheques.  Such  has  been  the  effect  on  Canada  of  the 
agreement.  Business  is  not  as  it  should  be;  it  is  not  as 
it  would  be  if  Eeciprocity  had  never  been  broached.  What 
need  had  Canada  of  this  economic  experiment  ?  A  measure 
of  relief  to  the  farmers,  we  are  told;  an  increased  market 
for  their  surplus  products.  A  two-edged  sword  was  un- 
sheathed when  that  relief  was  devised,  for  on  the  farmers 
of  Canada  has  been  let  loose  the  competition  of  a  dozen 
nations  producing  meat  and  eggs  and  dairy  supplies.  And 
what  did  the  increased  market  mean?  The  United  States 
produce  far  more  wheat  than  they  consume.  They  export 
grain  to  'England.  Are  they  then  going  to  purchase  our 
wheat  for  home  consumption?  Not  so.  What  grain  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States  is  shipped  to  the  mills  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  be  exported  later  as  flour. 
Freer  exports  mean  not  a  greater  market  nor  higher  prices, 
but  the  destruction  of  a  national  milling  industry.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  which  have  caused  a  lull  in  business 
while  Eeciprocity  is  in  the  air. 


Compensation  for  Injuries. 

WHAT  is  to  be  done  for  the  man  who  is  injured  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  employment?  The  question 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  manufacturers,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  employers  towards  those  dependent  upon  them,  but 
also  because  of  the  necessity  of  settling  it  equitably  from 


AFTER  RECIPROCITY 


Canadian  Farmer — "I  hope  the  consumer  willseU  his  manufactured  articles 
in  the  same  ratio;  but  then,  there  ain't  reciprocity  that  way!" 

—From  the  Montreal  Slar 
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an  economic  standpoint.  The  adoption  of  a  wrong  princi- 
ple might  prove  financially  disastrous,  without  effecting 
the  desired  reform.  Mr.  Wegenast,  in  a  report  to  the 
Executive  Council,  published  as  a  special  article  in  this 
issue  of  Industrial  Canada,  discusses  the  problem  in 
the  light  of  a  recent  investigation  into  European  systems 
made  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers by  two  commissioners.  The  report  is  worthy  of 
close  study  by  all  manufacturers.  The  various  provinces 
have  either  adopted  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  or 
are  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  one.  Quebec  enacted 
a  measure  based  closely  on  the  English  Act.  Ontario  has 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  question  and 
to  draw  up  a  Bill  covering  his  findings.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Wegenast  in  his  report  sketches  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  two  main  systems,  the  English 
and  German,  and  calls  attention  to  the  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  investigators  in  favor 
of  the  German  system.  The  difference,  and  it  is  basic, 
consists  in  this,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  entire  burden 
and  responsibility  rests  on  the  employer,  while  in  Germany 
it  is  placed  on  a  fund  which  is  administered  jointly  by 
employers  and  employees,  and  to  which  both  contribute. 
In  consequence  in  the  latter  system  co-operation  is  secured 
between  employers  and  employees,  and  a  saving  is  effected 
not  only  in  accident  payments,  but  no  less  in  administra- 
*tion.  In  Germany  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fund 
reaches  the  workmen.  In  Great  Britain  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  payments  is  dissipated  in  law  costs  and  administra- 
tion charges.  Workmen's  compensation  will  require  care- 
ful study  during  the  next  few  years. 


Toronto  Branch  Meeting. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Island  home  of  the  Eoyal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  on 
Thursday,  July  13th,  at  1  p.m.  The  business  meeting 
will  be  preceded  by  a  lunch.  It  is  desirable  that  the  at- 
tendance should  be  large  as  the  officers  and  committees 
will  present  reports  for  a  busy  year's  work.  The  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  also  take  place  at  this 
meeting.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  Toronto  had  so  many  large 
projects  on  her  hands,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
city  a  number  of  others  of  equal  magnitude  will  be  forced 
to  the  front  in  the  near  future.  Of  these  no  small  number 
are  of  intimate  importance  to  manufacturers.  It  is  essen- 
tial therefore  that  the  policy  of  the  Branch  be  supported 
by  a  large  gathering  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Most  Favored  Nations.  ' 

SIE  WILFEID  LAUEIEE  has  secured  the  assent  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  to  the  principle  that  the 
overseas  dominions  should  be  freed  from  the  obligations  of 


the  most  favored  nation  treaties.  The  inclusion  of  the 
dominions  in  the  scope  of  the  British  trade  treaties  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  self-government  was  unknown. 
Up  to  forty  years  ago  the  colonies  automatically  came 
under  the  provisions  of  all  such  treaties.  At  that  time 
the  practice  was  modified,  in  view  of  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  self-government,  and  the  colonies 
which  formally  objected  to  being  included  in  any  treaty 
were  exempted.  A  later  development  of  the  last  few  years 
is  marked  by  the  Home  'Government  enquiring  of  the 
Dominions  before  closing  a  trade  treaty,  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  be  included  in  the  provisions.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Japanese  treaty,  recently  signed, 
in  which  Canada  was  asked  by  the  Home  Government 
whether  or  not  it  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions. 
The  reply  of  the  Canadian  Government  was  that  it  pre- 
ferred to  negotiate  a  trade  treaty  direct  with  Japan.  The 
treaties  affecting  Canada  are  as  follows:  Abyssinia,  1897; 
Argentine,  1825;  Austria-Hungary,  1876;  Bolivia,  1840; 
China,  1902;  Colombia,  1866;  Corea,  1883;  Costa  Eica, 
1849  ;  Denmark,  1660-1  and  1670;  France,  1893;  France 
(Tunis),  1897;  Japan,  1906;  Liberia,  1848;  Muscat, 
1891;  Persia,  1857  and  1903;  Eussia,  1859;  Spain,  1894; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1826;  Switzerland,  1855;  Venezuela, 
1825. 

*  *  * 

Canada  has  of  late  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
meaning  of  the  most-favored-nation  clauses  of  commercial 
treaties  in  no  uncertain  manner.  When  our  representa- 
tives negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  a  short  time  ago 
and  for  certain  well-defined  concessions  received  com- 
pensating advantages  in  return,  it  developed  that  some 
twelve  other  nations  secured  the  same  reductions  in  our 
tariff  as  France,  without  granting  us  any  concessions  in 
return.  That  was  because  we  were  made  a  party  to  the 
commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  Great  Britain,  in 
one  case  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  So  with  the  Eeci- 
procity  agreement  now  before  the  country.  The  acceptance 
of  that  agreement  would  mean  the  granting  to  Argentina, 
Eussia,  France  and  the  other  nations  of  the  same  trade 
terms  as  would  be  granted  to  the  United  States.  Without 
granting  us  any  favors  in  their  markets  Argentina  could 
ship  its  cattle  and  dairy  products  into  Canada  without 
let  or  hindrance,  Norway  and  Sweden,  their  bacon  and 
eggs;  China  and  the  East,  their  potatoes;  Eussia,  its 
grain;  Denmark,  its  bacon;  and  so  on  down  the  list.  The 
effect  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  is  not  the  least 
dangerous  problem  raised  by  the  Eeciprocity  suggestion. 

*  *  * 

Objection  to  the  burden  placed  upon  Canada  by  this 
now  famous  clause  was  voiced  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
as  long  ago  as  1892,  at  which  time  a  resolution  was 
adopted  setting  forth  that  the  obligations  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  imposed  on  Canada  by  the  old 
Imperial  treaties  were  "incompatible  with  the  rights  and 
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powers  subsequently  conferred  by  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  upon  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Dominion;  and  that 
their  continuance  in  force  tends  to  produce  complications 
and  embarrassments  in  such  an  Empire  as  that  under  the 
rule  of  your  Majesty,  wherein  the  self-governing  colonies 
are  recognized  as  possessing  the  right  to  define  their  re- 
spective fiscal  relations  to  all  foreign  nations,  to  the  mother 
country,  and  to  each  other." 

At  that  time  the  Home  Government  was  unwilling  to 
grant  Canada's  request.  It  pointed  out  in  reply  that, 
"Many  of  the  commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  this 
country  contain  most-favored-nation  clauses,  and  these 
treaties  apply  in  many  instances  to  the  mother  country  and 
to  all  the  colonies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  confer  upon 
the  Dominion  complete  freedom  in  its  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  very  ex- 
tensively the  existing  commercial  treaties  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  a  great  break  up  of  existing  commercial  rela- 
tions, of  which  Canada  now  enjoys  the  benefits  is  involved 
in  the  suggestion." 

*    *  * 

That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment's fear  that  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Do- 
minion would  result  in  commercial  difficulties,  was  shown 
when,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Preference  in 
1897,  the  German  treaty  was  denounced.  This  was  made 
with  the  German  Zollverein  in  1865,  and  included  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  and  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
British  colonies  and  dependencies.  Since  1897  Germany 
has  refused  to  make  a  new  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
though  this  obstinacy  probably  comes  from  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain,  being  a  free-trade  nation,  has  nothing  in 
the  way  of  special  privileges  to  offer  another  country.  Any 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  involve  Germany  giving 
some  concessions  without  getting  any  in  return.  The  pro- 
posal which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Conference  does 
not  call  for  the  abrogation  of  existing  treaties.  It  asks 
that  negotiations  be  opened  hy  the  Imperial  Government 
with  the  nations  in  question  with  a  view  to  the  granting 
of  exemption  for  the  over-sea  Dominions  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  If  this  relief  is 
granted  the  Dominions  will  have  the  privilege  of  accepting 
or  not  Great  Britain's  trade  treaties.  "Whether  or  not  the 
nations  will  agree  to  this  proposal  remains  to  be  seen. 


Allowances  from  Track  Scale  Weights. 

THE  Board  of  Pailway  Commissioners  held  sittings  in 
Ottawa  on  June  20th  and  21st  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  what  all  parties  interested  had  to  say  for  and 
against  the  tariffs  which  the  railways  endeavored  to  put 
into  effect  on  May  1st,  practically  doing  away  with  all 
allowances  now  made  for  the  following  purposes:  Varia- 
tion in  tare  of  cars ;  absorption  of  moisture ;  accumulation 
of  ice  and  snow;  also  for  damage,  such  as  blocking  and 


racking  in  connection  with  shipments  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, machinery,  stoves,  vehicles,  etc.  After  two  days' 
session,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  evidence  was  submitted 
by  both  sides,  the  Board  stated  that  the  proposed  tariffs 
would  be  further  postponed.  There  will,  therofoi'e,  be  no 
change  whatever  in  the  present  allowances  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes.  This  is  a  question  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  a  large  number  of  shippers  and  has  been 
receiving  the  closest  attention  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment for  months.  The  discontinuance  of  the  allow- 
ances hitherto  made  would  mean  simply  an  increase  in 
the  weight  upon  which  shippers  would  pay  freight  charges. 
The  successful  effoi't  of  the  Department  to  have  the  order 
postponed  will  mean  a  saving  of  a  large  amount  by  mem- 
bers. 


Limits  of  Express  Deliveries. 

DELIVEEY  Hmits  for  express  parcels  have  been  fin- 
ally fixed  by  the  Board  of  Eailway  Commissioners 
as  extending  to  the  municipal  boundaries..  This  decision 
of  the  Board  estabhshes  for  the  public  a  reasonable  express 
service  so  far  as  the  collection  and  distribution  of  parcels 
is  concerned.  The  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  these 
companies  showed  conclusively  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  highly  lucrative  business  and  one  which  was  as  monopo- 
listic  naturally  as  the  railways.  Without  some  body,  such 
as  the  Eailway  Commission,  to  curb  their  aggressiveness, 
the  public  would  be  in  a  poor  way  to  ensure  a  fair  service. 
The  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  deliveries  is  just 
one  more  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  system 
,  of  control. 


Deflating  More  Rapidlj  Than  Inflating. 

—From  the  Montreal  Star 


ANTI-RECIPROCITY  HOLES. 
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EXECUTIVE     COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS 

Reports  of  the  Officers  and  Committees  Presented  at  the  June  meeting.  Many 
questions  of  importance  to  manufacturers  discussed.     Report  of  Toronto  Branch. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Toronto, 
at  2  p.m.  Thursday,  June  15th. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowley,  presided,  and  there  were 
also  present:  Messrs.  L.  iL.  Anthes,  Toronto;  Henry  Bert- 
ram, Dundas;  Fred.  iBirks,  Montreal;  Geo.  Booth,  Toronto; 
S.  B.  Brush,  Toronto;  P.  H.  Burton,  Toronto;  H.  H.  Champ, 
Hamilton;  W.  L.  Edmonds,  Toronto;  R.  D.  Fairbairn,  Toronto; 
Atwell  Fleming,  Toronto;  Geo.  D.  Forbes,  Hespeler;  W.  K. 
George,  Toronto;  -Sam  Harris,  Toronto;  Wm.  Inglis,  Toronto; 
A.  E.  Kemp,  Toronto;  Jas.  Litster,  Toronto;  S.  R.  Parsons, 
Toronto;  J.  D.  RoUand,  Montreal;  Alex.  Saunders,  Goderich; 
J.  R.  Shaw,  Woodstock;  Geo.  W.  Watts,  Toronto. 

The  minutes  of  the  May  meeting,  as  published  in  Indus- 
TiiiAL  Canada,  were  taken  as  read. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a)  Letters  of  regret  were  reported  from  the  following 
members,  who  were  unable  to  attend:  Messrs.  N.  Curry,  C. 
H.  Waterous,  J.  F.  Ellis,  Chas.  S.  J.  Phillips,  R.  S.  Gourlay, 

D.  J.  Fraser,  John  Baillie,  Geo.  B.  Amyot,  Geo.  A.  Howell, 

E.  G.  Henderson,  J.  Hewton,  A.  S.  Rogers,  Joseph  Fortier. 

(b)  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Ottawa,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  in  the 
securing  of  information  regarding  non-metallic  minerals  from 
its  members.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  the 
Department  stating  that  the  proposal  had  the  approval  of  the 
Council  and  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would  do 
what  they  could  to  supply  the  information  desired. 

TEEASUREE. 

Mr.  Booth  presented  his  monthly  statement  showing  a 
balance  carried  forward  from  last  month  of  $il'5,55i6.67;  re- 
ceipts for  the  month  of  $3,830.40;  disbursements  $14,554.94, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  May  31st  of  $4,832.13.  Mr. 
Booth  explained  that  the  bond  investment  of  $10,400  accounted 
for  the  big  increase  in  expenditures  during  May. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  adopted  on  motion  of 
Messrs.  Booth  and  George. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  adopted 
on  motion  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Saunders,  recommended 
the  payment '  of  the  usual  monthly  accounts,  totalling 
$1,821.42. 

TAEIFF. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Committee  was  as  follows:  — 

Special  Duty  Clause  and  its  Eelation  to  the  Eeciprocity 
Agreement. 

After  careful  consideration  it  would  appear  to  your  Com- 
mittee that  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  which  are  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  several  British  Dominions  and  pos- 
sessions, the  favoured  nations  and  the  United  States,  when 
imported  therefrom,  will  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  special  duty  clause  (otherwise  kndwn  as  the  dumping 
clause  of  the  tariff)  in  the  event  of  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 


ment coming  into  force.  The  members  of  this  Association 
whose  products  are  enumerated  in  the  Agreement  will  be 
advised  of  this  opinion. 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  sug- 
gesting thai  arrangements  be  made  for  a  conference  between 
the  representatives  of  the  farmers  and  the  manufacturers,  in 
order  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  questions  in  which 
all  are  interested  may  be  reached.  It  may  be  stated  this 
communication  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  different  manufacturers  at  the  time  the  Farmers'  Delega- 
tion visited  Ottawa  in  December  last.  Your  Committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  invitation  should  be  accepted,  as  much 
good  might  result  from  the  conference. 

Board  of  Customs  and  Departmental  Decisions. 

The  following  machines  specially  adapted  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fahrics  are  to  be  rated  for  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  tariff  item  453  as  being  of  a  class  or  kind 
made  in  Canada: 

Shake  Willow  or  Wool  Waste  Duster. 

Duster  Willow  (other  than  self  delivery  machines). 

Rag  Dusters. 

Warping  Machines. 

Wool  Opener  and  Mixer. 

Soaping  and  Wringing  Machines. 

iGalashiels  Fulling  iMills. 

Kicker  Fulling  Mills. 

Cloth  Washers. 

Cloth  Dyeing  Machines. 

Drum  Spool  Winders  and  Pressure  Drum  Spool  Winders. 

Yarn  Reel  with  Counting  Motion. 

(Dead  Spindle  Spooler  and  Bobbin  Stand. 

Card  Reels. 

Spooling  and  Doubling  Machines. 
Ring  Twisters. 

It  would  appear  that  the  above  machinery  relates  princi- 
pally to  the  woolen  industry. 

.  Ring  Twisters  and  Yarn  Reels  for  the  twisting  of  cotton 
yarn  may  Ibe  allowed  entry  under  the  provisions  of  tariff 
item  4'68,  British  Preferential  and  General  Tariff  rates,  10%. 

Core  Ovens. — (Portable  core  ovens  as  per  illustration  have 
been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  tariff  item  451,  British  Pre- 
ferential rate  15%;  general  Tariff  rate,  25%. 

Watch  Crowns  have  been  ruled  to  be  dutiable  under  the 
provisions  of  item  367,  British  Preferential  rate,  20%;  Gen- 
eral Tariff  rate,  30%. 

Gasoline  Tractors,  motor  vehicles,  have  been  declared  dut- 
iable under  the  provisions  of  item  438,  (British  Preferential 
rate,  22%%;  General  Tariff  rate,  3i5%. 

Hoods  of  the  Materials  enumerated  in  item  639  of  the 
tariff,  in  order  to  be  free  must  be  unfinished  goods;  if 
finished  goods,  but  not  completed  hats,  they  will  be  dutiable 
as  hat  shapes  under  62i6  of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate, 
22%%  General  Tariff  rate,  35%. 

Leather  with  a  Coating  thereon,  composed  of  pigments  or 
compositions  and  linseed  oil,  has  been  declared  by  the  Board 
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of  Customs  to  be  dutiaJble  under  the  provisions  of  item  608 
of  the  tariff,  British  Preferential  rate,  16%;  General  Tariff 
rate,  25%.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  ruling  is  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  Board  of  Customs  decision  relating  to 
coated  cloth  composed  principally  of  linseed  oil  and  coloured 
pigments,  which  was  declared  dutiable  under  item  573. 

The  report  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Champ  and 
Kemp,  it  being  explained  that  everything  possible  had  been 
done  to  secure  an  interpretation  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
which  would  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  special  duty 
clause,  but  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

INSUEANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  was  as  follows: 

In  reporting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Anderson  as 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Department  at  the  last  meeting 
It  was  intimated  that  the  Committee  would  probably  make 
recommendations  to  this  meeting  concerning  the  future  policy 
and  administration  of  the  Department.  The  Committee  is, 
however,  unable  to  make  further  report  at  this  time  and 
ask  that  the  matter  be  referred  until  their  deliberations 
result  in  the  maturing  of  plans  now  under  consideration. 

Caiia<lian  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  and  Maps  and 
Flans. 

At  the  Executive  Council  meeting  in  Montreal  on  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1911,  we  reported  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Fire 
Underwriters'  Association  to  make  and  issue  plans  which 
for  many  years  previously  had  been  made  by  C.  E.  Goad,  of 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  We  then  pointed  out  the  serious 
effect  this  would  have  upon  the  efficient  han'dling  and  placing 
of  the  flre  insurance  required  by  our  manufacturers  anS 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  we  should  make  our  own 
plans. 

Since  that  meeting  we  have  conducted  our  own  plan-mak- 
ing office  in  which  we  have  heen  successful  in  turning  out 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  maps,  although  no  portion  of 
the  cost  has  been  borne  by  or  asked  from  the  Association. 
We  have  anticipated  that  out  of  this  work  there  might  grow 
an  Inspection  Bureau,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  we 
may  still  arrange  for  a  permanent  organization  of  this  char- 
acter. 

We  are  now  informed  that  the  Canadian  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  has  abandoned  its  map-making  project, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  own  more  or  less  experimental 
work  is  developing  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. •  ■  -  ' 

Liability  of  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  for 
Loss  of  Life  and  Injuries  to  Employees  Eesulting  from 
Explosion. 

Since  reference  to  this  subject  in  our  last  report,  and  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  the  Council  in  referring  the  same  back 
to  the  Committee,  we  have  had  several  conferences  with  the 
Manager  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  and 
have  entered  into  correspondence  with  all  the  companies 
transacting  Employers  Liability  Insurance  business  in  Canada 
to  determine  if  possible  their  attitude  to  the  special  clause  in 
the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company's  policy  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  ease  there  shall  be  any  insurance  covering  such  lia- 
bility of  the  assured,  then  the  insurance  by  this  policy  cover- 
ing such  liability  is  to  be  excess  insurance  and  not  con- 
tributing insurance  and  shall  become  effective  and  applicable 


only  after  the  said  other  insurance  covering  such  liability  has 
been  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  claims;  in  case  there  shall 
be  no  other  insurance  covering  such  liability,  then  this  insur- 
ance to  be  immediately  effective  and  applicable,"  etc. 

The  contention  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  that  this  clause  is  excess,  but  not  contributing  insur- 
ance, and  your  Committee,  considering  the  primary  object  of 
the  policy  to  be  protection  to  owners  of  property  against 
damage  to  their  own  or  other  people's  property  by  reason  of  an 
explosion  or  rupture  of  the  boiler,  quite  agree  with  the 
accuracy  and  reasonableness  of  this  contention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  correspondence  conducted  with  the 
Employers  Liability  Companies  reveals  an  almost  unanimously 
opposite  view,  many  of  the  companies  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  in  the  settlement  of  claims  they  will  require  the  Boiler 
Inspection  &  Insurance  Company's  policy  to  be  contributing 
insurance. 

Without  any  doubt,  therefore,  there  is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
future  disputed  claims  (two  are  already  before  the  Depart- 
ment), not  only  annoying  in  the  delay  of  settlement  but  open- 
ing up  difficulties  that  should  be  avoided. 

In  conference  with  the  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company  your  Committee  has  been  authorized  to  advise  the 
members  of  the  Association  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
an  endorsement  on  their  policies  to  the  following  effect: 

"It  is  hereby  provided  that  in  the  event  of  an  explosion, 
collapse  or  rupture  of  the  boiler  or  boilers  covered  by  this 
policy,  involving  death  and  personal  injury,  such  insurance  as 
may  be  effective  and  applicable  under  this  policy  to  the  legal 
liability  of  the  assured  for  death  and  injury  to  person  shall 
be  made  contributing  insurance  unless  the  company  shall  elect 
in  writing  to  reimburse  the  assured  for  any  legal  expenses 
incurred  in  collecting  the  limit  or  limits  of  protection  ex- 
tended to  him  under  his  employers'  liability  policy  of  insur- 
ance; provided  that  in  the  event  of  such  insurance  against 
the  legal  liability  of  the  assured  under  this  policy  being  made 
contributing  insurance  claims  against  the  assured  on  account 
of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  to  persons  other  than  em- 
ployees, shall  be  the  first  claim  for  settlement  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  property  loss,  and  the  portion  of  the  insurance 
then  remaining  sha'l  be  the  only  amount  applicable  to  claims 
for  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury  to  employees;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  liability  of  the  company  for  loss  of  life  or 
injury  to  any  person  coming  under  the  head  of  employees 
shall  not  exceed  the  limit  of  liability  in  respect  to  any  one 
person  contained  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Policy." 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  that  could  be  expected  or 
desired,  but  your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Companies,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  correspondence,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
policies  should  also  be  endorsed,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
following  clause  be  demanded  of  all  companies,  viz.: 

"It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  any  condition  of 
this  policy,  printed  or  written,  that  provides  in  substance, 
that  if  the  assured  carry  a  policy  of  another  company  he  shall 
only  recover  from  this  company  the  proportion  that  the  sum 
hereby  insured  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  insurance,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  policy  of  any,  company 
which  by  its  terms  constitutes  it  an  excess  or  non-contributing 
insurance." 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipments. 

As  a  result  of  the  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Associa- 
tion quite  a  number  of  enquiries  have  been  sent  into  the 
Department  as  to  the  services  the  Department  are  able  to 
render  in  respect  to  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler 
equipments.  We  have  no  doubt  considerable  business  will  re- 
sult therefrom. 
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The  members  of  the  Council  will  be  interested  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Department  is  not  only  maintaining,  but  will 
probably  show  a  fair  increase  in  the  number  of  equipments 
being  installed  this  year  under  the  supervision  of  our 
engineers — all  of  which  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  our 
Annual  Heport. 

It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Pairbairn  and  Burton. 

EAILWAT  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  report  of  the  Railway  and  Transportation  Committee 
was  read  by  Mr.  Bertram,  and  was  as  follows: 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Railway  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  was  held  on  June  7th.  Your  Committee 
begs  to  report  as  follows: 

Allowances  from  Track  Scale  Weights. 

As  reported  last  month,  the  Commission  will  hear  evidence 
and  argument  in  support  of  and  against  the  changes  proposed 
in  regard  to  allowances  from  track  scale  weights  at  a  sitting 
in  Ottawa  on  June  20th.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  protest 
against  the  change  is  being  collected  for  presentation  at  the 
hearing. 

Loading  Less  Than  Carload  Freight  on  Industrial  Sidings. 

.  On  further  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  the  railways 
have  not  yet  made  any  move  to  improve  their  station  facilities 
as  they  stated  it  was  their  intention  to  do  prior  to  putting 
into  effect  the  restrictions  in  respect  to  loading  less  than  car- 
load freight  on  industrial  sidings.  Your  Committee  from  this 
and  other  information  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
no  change  in  respect  to  this  class  of  traffic  for  the  present. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  a  view  to  coming  to 
some  permanent  arrangement  with  the  railways  which  will 
guarantee  a  continuance  of  the  service. 

Supplement  1  to  Classification  15. 

The  following  order  has  just  been  received  from  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners: 

"It  is  ordered  that  the  new  and  amended  ratings  embodied 
in  the  said  proposed  Supplement  No.  1  to  the  Canadian  Classi- 
fication No.  15  (be,  and  they  are  hereby  approved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  proposed  ratings  of  the  following  articles,  the 
application  with  respect  to  which  is  hereby  refused,  namely: 

Common  window  glass,  untied  outside  measurement  over 
120  inches  in  carloads. 

Ribbed  or  rough  glass. 

Cathedral  glass  (rolled,  comprising  all  varieties  of  cast  or 
colored  glass,  not  framed  or  leaded). 
Chipped  or  ground  glass. 
Wired  glass,  not  polished. 

Tin  cans,  oil,  with  or  without  woodboard  jackets,  or  not 
otherwise  specified;  loose;  in  carloads. 

Tin  cans,  not  nested,  in  crates,  boxes,  or  barrels  in  car- 
loads. 

Tinware,  loose,  in  carloads. 
Empty  crates. 

And  it  is  also  ordered  that  the  following  amended  or  new 
ratings  be  provided,  namely: 

(a)  Glass,  ribbed  or  rough,  cathedral  (rolled,  comprising 
all  varieties  of  cast  or  colored  glass,  not  framed  or  leaded), 
chipped  or  ground,  and  wired  (not  polished),  at  the  same 
ratings  as  provided  for  common  window  glass. 

(&)  Tin  cans,  not  nested,  in  crates,  hoxes,  or  barrels,  C.  L. 
minimum  weight  20,0'00  pounds  per  car,  5th  class. 

(c)  Crate  stuff,  in  bundles  or  shooks,  L.  C.  L.  4th,  C.  L. 


10th  class;  to  be  added  to  the  Lumber  List;  also,  the  words 
"set  up"  to  (be  added  to  the  present  ratings  of  empty  crates. 

(d)  Cordwood  and , pole  saws,  L.  C.  L.,  set  up,  1%  1st  class, 
knocked  down,  2nd  class;  to  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
implement  list,  with  permission  to  add  also  to  the  machinery 
list  should  the  applicant  so  desire. 

(e)  Lead  wasliers,  in  boxes,  C.  L.,  5th  class." 

As  previously  reported  the  Department  filed  protests  and 
appeared  at  hearings  on  behalf  of  those  interested  against  the 
ratings  proposed  by  the  railways,  which  have  been  refused 
by  the  Commission.  The  railways  also  proposed  in  this  sup- 
plement advances  in  the  ratings  on  tobacco.  These  were  also 
refused,  as  reported  in  April. 

Express  Matters. 
Application  to  withdraw  Section  "D"— ^C.  R.  C.  No.  2. 

The  Express  Traffic  Association  of  Canada  have  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  an  order  authorizing 
the  express  companies  to  withdraw  and  cancel  S'ection  "D" 
of  Classification  C.  R.  C.  No.  2.  This  is  the  classification 
approved  of  by  the  Commission  after  the  general  enquiry, 
which  went  into  effect  on  Ma'rch  1st. 

Section  "D"  applies  on  printed  matter  and  provides  for  a 
flat  rate  of  %  cent  per  ounce  or  8  cents  a  pound,  limited  to 
packages  five  pounds  in  weight,  except  single  books  which 
will  be  carried  up  to  ten  pounds.  The  .Section  covers  the  fol- 
lowing articles — almanacs,  printed  blanks,  blotters  and  blotting 
pads  having  an  advertisement  printed  thereon;  printed  cards, 
except  playing  cards;  catalogues,  chromos,  circulars,  embossed 
books  for  the  blind;  engravings,  handbills,  heliotype  work, 
hop  samples,  hlank  insurance  policies,  printed  laibels,  litho- 
graphs, magazines,  maps  on  paper  or  cardboard,  newspaper 
heads,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  unframed  photographs,  posters, 
programmes,  proof  sheets,  prospectuses,  publications,  sheet 
music,  unmounted  show  cards,  except  as  provided  in  rule  5; 
unframed  signs  on  paper  or  cardboard,  unframed  solar  prints, 
and  stereoscopic  views. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  applicants  for  wishing  to 
abolish  the  section  are: 

1.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  system  upon  which 
other  express  matter  is  carried,  under  which  the  charge  varies 
with  the  distance  carried,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  value 
of  the  service. 

2.  Under  iSection  "D"  the  rate  is  a  fiat  rate,  whether  the 
parcel  is  carried  ten  miles  or  three  thousand  miles. 

3.  The  carriage  of  traffic  under  Section  "D"  is  in  other 
respects  an  exception  to  the  general  system  under  which  the 
express  companies  conduct  their  business. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  hearing  in  the  application 
should  go  over  until  fall  in  order  that  all  members  of  this 
Association  affected  may  have  an  opportunity  of  filing  protests. 
Those  interested  are,  therefore,  requested  to  write  the 
Manager  of  the  Department  without  delay,  stating  their  objec- 
tions, if  any,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  section,  as  clearly  as 
possible. 

Shipments  of  Returned  Empties. 

The  new  express  classification,  effective  March  1st,  pro- 
vided for  a  minimum  charge  of  ten  cents  on  each  shipment 
of  returned  empties;  also  that  the  charges  thereon  must  be 
prepaid.  On  complaint  and  public  hearing  the  Commission 
made  an  order  modifying  the  classification  as  follows: 

"The  words  'Charges  must  be  prepaid'  under  the  item 
'Empties'  are  to  be  struck  out  and  the  following  words  sub- 
stituted therefor,  namely:  'If  the  authorized  charges  for  the 
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return  of  empties  are  not  paid  by  tlie  party  returning  them, 
the  party  to  whom  they  are  consigned  shall  be  liable  for  the 
express  charges  thereon  and  must  pay  the  charges  on  de- 
livery.' 

"The  words  'And  ten  cents  on  each  shipment'  are  to  be 
struck  out." 

The  express  companies  have  applied  for  re-hearing  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  provisions  of  the  calssification  were 
approved  by  the  Board  after  very  full  consideration  and  after 
a  series  of  hearings  extending  over  several  years,  and  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  modifying  these  provisions  is  not 
reasonable. 

The  Department  has  filed  with  the  Commission  a  protest 
against  any  change  in  the  recent  order.  The  changes  were 
,  only  made  afte"r  those  interested  had  been  heard.  The  com- 
panies are  suffering  no  hardship  as  a  result  thereof;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modifications  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
those  shippers  chiefly  concerned. 

Interested  members  are  requested  to  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment without  delay  any  further  protests  which  they  desire  to 
make  against  the  application. 

Table  of  Graduated  Cliarges. 

An  order  has  been  received  approving  of  a  revised  table  of 
graduated  charges  for  shipments  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds.  This  table  supersedes  the  table  in  Classification  No. 
2,  page  3.  A  number  of  new  graduates  have  been  provided; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  tariff  of  graduated  charges  for 
packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds  under  every  rate  of 
I  the  local  merchandise  tariff.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
1  graduate  between  75  cents  and  $1.00.  There  is  no  graduate 
between  $5  and  $6.  The  new  table  provides  for  graduates 
under  $'5.25,  $5.50,  $5.75,  and  so  on  under  all  rates  in  the 
merchandise  tariff.  As  the  latter  has  not  yet  come  to  hand  we 
are  unable  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  new  table. 
The  results  of  the  general  enquiry  into  express  matters,  so 
far  as  tolls  are  concerned,  depend  upon  the  table  of  graduated 
charges. 

>A  careful  enquiry  by  other  bodies  discloses  the  fact  that 
practically  95  per  cent,  of  express  shipments  consists  of 
packages  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  and  whilst  a  part  of 
this  traffic  moves  under  other  than  graduated  charges,  that 
is,  pound  rates  and  ounce  rates,  a  large  percentage  of  it  moves 
under  the  merchandise  rate  affected  by  the  graduate  scale. 
Your  Committee  hopes  to  submit  in  its  next  report  more 
detailed  information  as  to  what,  if  any,  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  above  taJble. 

It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Shaw. 

PARLIAMENT  ART. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  read  by  Mr. 
Fleming  was  as  follows: 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  the  following 
matters  were  discussed: 

The  only  matter  upon  which  your  Committee  have  to  report 
I  I  thi^  month  is  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation.  This  is 
j  a  subject  to  which  the  Association  will  in  all  probability  be 
I  i  called  upon  to  give  a  considerable  share  of  attention  for  some 
I  j  time  to  come.  In  nearly  every  country  of  the  world  it  has 
j  j  during  the  last  number  of  years  been  a  prominent  subject  of 

I  legislation  and  the  indications  are  that  within  a  few  months 

I I  the  Association  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon  questions  of 
policy  which  will  have  far-reaching  consequences. 

,       Your  Committee  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  any  general 
recommendations.    There  is  an  immense  amount  of  detail  in- 


formation  to  be  gone  over  and  digested.  Fortunately  a  ku-ge 
amount  of  material  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  manu- 
facturers' standpoint  is  now  made  available  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States.  'The  .Legal  Secretary  has  prepared 
a  preliminary  report  upon  the  subject,  which  iwe  wish  to 
submit  for  your  careful  consideration.  The  report  suggests 
two  lines  of  policy  open  to  the  Association.  Your  Committee 
wish  to  defer  any  recommendations  upon  this  until  they  have 
further  considered  the  matter;  ibut  in  the  meantime  recom- 
mend that  the  Association  extend  an  invitation  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
Schwedtman,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  National 
Association,  to  give  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Septemiber. 

After  its  adoption,  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Fleming  and 
Harris,  Mr.  Wegenast  presented  a  detailed  report  on  the  work- 
men's compensation  problem  in  the  light  of  the  information 
he  had  gathered  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  ,Niew  York  City  last  month. 

Mr.  Wegenast's  suggestion  that  a  summary  of  his  report 
should  be  presented  in  Industrial  Canada  was  approved. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGEIVCE. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  as 
read  by  Mr.  Edmonds  was  as  follows: 

At  this  month's  meeting  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Poussette,  formerly  Trade  Commissioner  in  Duriban,  South 
Africa,  and  recently  appointed  -Commissioner  in  Argentine  Re- 
public, outlined  to  the  members  the  conditions  surrounding 
export  trade  in  South  Africa.  ;He  stated  that  South  Africa  last 
year  bought  $10,000,000  worth  of  United  .States  goods,  and  he 
thinks  that  Canada  could  secure  a  good  portion  of  this  trade. 
He  reports  that  the  sentiment  of  South  African  merchants 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  buying  Canadian-made  goods,  and  if 
the  prices  and  quality  of  the  Canadian  products  are  right, 
there  is  no  question  that  Canada's  business  can  be  extended. 
He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  firms  sending  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  iSouth  Africa  to  make  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
conditions,  and  suggested  that  where  one  firm  could  not  bear 
this  expense,  combinations  of  manufacturers  might  be 
arranged,  who  could  send  out  a  man  to  carry  the  lines  of  all 
those  entering  into  the  combinations.  He  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  Canadian  export  agency  being  estajblished. 
One  trouble  that  he  had  experienced  was  that  some  of  the 
representatives  sent  out  from  Canada  did  not  have  sufficiently 
detailed  information  as  to  freight  rates,  conditions  of  packing 
and  shipping,  etc.,  and  this  handicapped  them  in  their  sales  in 
comparison  !with  representatives  of  German  and  English  firms. 
A  full  report  of  Mr.  Poussette's  remarks  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  will  be  presented  in  the  July  issue  of  Indus- 
trial Canada. 

Your  Committee  has  lent  its  co-operation  in  facilitating 
Mt.  Poussette's  work  while  in  Canada.  It  has  arranged  meet- 
ings for  him  with  manufacturers  in  various  towns  in  Ontario, 
and  much  valuable  information  has  been  secured  Iby  these 
firms  as  a  result.  About  twenty  members  attended  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  which  was  preceded  by  a  luncheon, 
at  which  Mr.  Poussette  was  entertained. 

West  Indian  Trip. 

ThF'responses  to  the  preliminary  circular  sent  out  a  month 
ago  regarding  the  proposed  West  Indian  trip  for  those  in- 
terested in  export  trade  in  that  territory  were  very  disappoint- 
ing. Your  Committee  feel  that  the  circular  was  perhaps  sent 
out  too  far  in  advance,  and  before  dropping  the  idea  alto- 
gether, will  circularize  the  members  again,  probably  in  October. 
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There  are  no  other  special  features  of  your  Committee's 
work  requiring  comment  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  number  of  members  who  are  apply- 
ing to  the  head  office  for  commercial  information  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  distribution  of  the 
new  Association  booklet,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  this 
feature  of  the  Association's  work. 

It  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Edmonds  and  Watts. 

EECEPTION  AND  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  report  of  the  Reception  and  Membership  Committee 
was  adopted  as  follows: 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  your  Reception  and 
Memlbersliip  Committee  the  following  sixteen  applications  were 
recommended  for  acceptance: 

Collingwood,  Ont. 

Imperial  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Ltd. — ^Wire,  nails. 
Montrealy  Que. 

The  Canada  iLoose  Leaf  Co.,  Ltd. — Loose  leaf  systems. 

Lymburner,  Limited—General  machinery. 

Ramsays,  Limited — ^Biscuits,  candy,  syrups. 

Queen  -Dress  &  Waist  iMfg.  Co.— Dresses  and  waists. 

St.  John's  Straw  Works  Co.,  Ltd. — Straw  hats,  straw  goods. 

St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. — Flour. 

William  Company,  Limited — ^Hand  cleaner  soap. 
Moose  Jaw,  S'ask. 

The   Saskatchewan    Flour   Mills    Co. — Flour,   feed  ana 
cereals. 
Niagara  Falls. 

B.  J.  von  Gal  Co.,  Limited — Stiff  and  soft  hats. 
Regina,  iSask. 

Young  Thomas  Soap  Co.,  Ltd. — Soap. 
S't.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 

Canadian  Pipe  Organ  Co.,  Ltd. — Pipe  organs. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

The  Tillsonburg  Packing  Co. — Pork  packers. 
Welland,  Ont. 

H.  S.  Peters — Overalls. 

Supreme  Heating  Co. — iSteel  and  cast  iron  ranges. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 

Woodstock  Textile  Co.,  Ltd. — ^Cotton  textile  fabrics. 

Eesignations. 

Your  Committee  would  also  recommend  that  the  following 
sixteen  resignations  be  accepted,  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
having  been  given  in  each  case: 
Halifax,  N.S. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Ontario  Powder  Co. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian  Turpentine,  Limited. 

Mount  Royal  Spinning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Scotia  Engineering  Works. 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  Spirella  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Vining  Mfg.  Co. 
Peterboro,  Ont. 

Canadian  Cordage  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Que. 

Augustin  &  Daudelin. 
Strathcona,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Finlay  &  Co. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Gilchrist  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ideal  Bedding  Co.  (W.  S.  Foster). 

Paris  Wincey  Mills.    (H.  N.  Baird,  4th  member.) 
Walkerville,  Ont. 

E.  M.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.    (F.  Sager,  2nd  member). 

Globe  FuTniture  Co.,  Ltd. 
Orillia,  Ont. 

Tait-Carss  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 


TOEOIVTO  BRANCH. 

Annual  Meeting. 

Arrangements  are  nearing  completion  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Branch.  Following  the  success  of  last  year  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  at  the  Island  home  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  who  have  kindly  placed  their 
dining  room  at  our  disposal.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
very  large  attendance.  A  rate  of  one  dollar  has  been  fixed, 
which  includes  transportation  and  luncheon.  Further  notice 
will  be  given  as  to  the  time  the  boat  will  leave  the  Yonge  St. 
wharf. 

Harbor  Commission. 

It  is  understood  that  no  appointments  will  be  made  to  the 
Harbor  Commission  until  the  return  of  Mayor  Geary.  How- 
ever, a  special  committee  has  kept  in  touch  with  proceedings 
and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  securing  the  appointment  of 
manufacturers  on  the  new  Board.  The  BTanch  is  not  itself 
asking  for  direct  representation. 

Convention  Arrangements. 

A  programme  of  entertainment  is  being  prepared  for  the 
Convention.  The  Branch  is  bearing  in  mind  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Executive  Council,  that  entertainment  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  members,  however,  feel  that,  without 
running  counter  to  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  they  will 
be  able  to  make  the  Convention  interesting  and  entertaining. 
A  draft  programme  has  been  drawn  up,  consisting  of  a  smoker 
for  the  men,  a  theatre  party  and  automobile  party  for  the 
ladies  and  the  regular  Convention  banquet.  A  fund  will  be 
raised  among  the  local  members  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. 


POLITICAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Angler  Fish  awaiting  its  prey. 
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BONUSING     THE     FARMING  INDUSTRY 


By  Mr.  W.  A.  Craick. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  assisting  farmers  to  produce  more  profitable 
products.  The  whole  country  contributes  to  this  educational  fund.  Makes  competition 
with  foreign  nations  possible.    What  the  various  provinces  spend. 


THE  importance  of  the  farming  industry  to  the  people  of 
Canada  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  province  in  the  Dominion  which  has  not 
established  a  department  of  government  to  promote  and  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  agriculture.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
a  veritable  army  of  experts  is  engaged  in  assisting  the  farmers 
of  the  country  in  their  efforts  to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops, 
more  excellent  butter  and  cheese.  Experimental  farms,  where 
all  manner  of  crops  and  soils  are  being  tested  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  community,  dot  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Dominion.  Agricul'tural  colleges  of  international  repu- 
tation, built  and  maintained  by  Government,  are  open  to  re- 
ceive the  sons  of  the  soil  intent  on  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  will  make  them  more  expert  farmers.  Societies  and  as- 
sociations, supported  generously  with  provincial  funds,  exist  in 
every  county  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  farmers  together 
and  encouraging  them  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Problems  of  cold  storage,  the  destruction  of  noxious 
weeds,  the  extension  of  markets,  the  spraying  of  fruit,  drain- 
age and  a  hundred  and  one  other  questions  are  handled  by 
experts  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  and  for  the  direct  advan- 
tage of  the  farmers.  In  brief,  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Provincial  Governments,  this  industry  is  being  bonused  an- 
nually in  these  directions  to  the  extent  of  several  million  dol- 
lars, and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  state  will  go  to  aarry  out  its  paternal  policy. 

Federal  Expenditures. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  Dominion  Government.  Dur- 


ing the  fiscal  year  190'9-1910,  it  expended  close  on  to  a  million 
dollars  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  the 
farmers  of  Canada.  Of  this  sum,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
thirteen  experimental  flarms  maintained  by  the  Government. 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  went  totwards 
putting  into  force  policies  for  protecting  the  health  of  live 
stock.  The  dairy  division  spent  $13,908.42;  the  fruit  division 
$33,&67.91;  the  live  stock  department  $49,820.96;  and  there 
were  expenditures  for  establishing  fumigating  stations,  dis- 
tributing bulletins,  taking  a  census  of  cows,  sending  a  commis- 
sion to  Europe  to  make  investigations  into  the  swine  industry, 
exiperimenting  in  cold  stortage,  and  numerous  other  services 
all  calculated  to  benefit  the  farming  industry. 

Provinces  Spend  Mncli  Money. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  which  has  probably  the  best 
machinery  of  any  of  the  nine  provinces  for  promoting  helpful 
work  among  the  farmers  and  which  incidentally  spends  far 
more  than  any  of  them  to  achieve  this  purpose,  exipended  in 
1910  the  sum  of  $748,169.33.  In  this  total  the  largest  item 
was  $236,568.85,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Macdonald  Institute  for  the  year.  Agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies  were  assisted  to  the  extent 
of  $122,72'!. 31;  the  dairy  branch  took  $57,795:58;  the  fruit 
branch  $41,839.83;  the  live  stock  branch  $31,770.10.  Nearly 
$15,000  was  spent  on  reports  and  bulletins  and  $37,5i92.19  went 
to  the  staff  of  district  representatives  and  teachers  of  agricul- 
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tare.  Deducting  a  departmental  revenue  of  $113,457.09,  the 
net  expenditure  of  the  Province  was  $634,712.24.  This  year 
the  estimates  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $8)37,907. 

The  sister  province  of  Quebec  spent  during  the  fiscal  year 
1909-1910,  the  sum  of  $294,850. 01  under  similar  headings.  It 
also  provided  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  $60,000 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  roads.  It  igave  $146,700.00  to 
various  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  associations,  etc. 
It  handed  $30',0'00  to  butter  and  cheese  syndicates;  expended 
$17,000  for  the  encouragement  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
$5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  industry;  it  .paid  out  $8,000 
for  a  series  of  lectures  on  agriculture  and  provided  $30,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools.  For  the  coming  year 
the  Legislature  has  voted  $322,600  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, with  $250,000  for  improving  rural  roads. 

Maritime  Encouragement  to  Agriculture. 

Turning  now  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  where  agriculture 
does  not  bulk  quite  so  large.  Nova  Scotia  is  found  to  invest 
approximately  $75,00'0  a  year  in  its  agricultural  interests.  Of 
this  $30,000  goes  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm  at  Truro;  $15,000  is  paid  out  annually  in  assistance  to 
agricultural  exhibitions;  $10,000  to  agricultural  societies,  and 
the  balance  is  expended  on  agricultural  meetings  and  the 
general  work  of  the  Department. 

New  Brunsiwick's  expenditure  for  1909-1910  was  $41,478.3*0. 
The  largest  item,  $12,987.13,  was  made  up  of  grants  to  various 
agricultural  societies;  $4,759.16  went  towards  in'troducing  im- 
proved methods  of  stock  raising;  $4,172.65  was  spent  on  ex- 
tending markets;  $659.71  was  paid  out  to  sons  of  farmers  to 
enable  them  to  attend  agricultural  colleges.  Poultry  raising, 
hor'ticulture,  cold  storage,  dairying,  grain  comjpetitions,  etc., 
all  received  assistance. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1910,  the  little  island 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  appropriated  $8,846.03  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Of  this  $1,130.44  was  paid  to  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  Province  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out 
their  educative  work.  $635  went  into  scholarships  to  enable 
the  sons  of  farmers  to  take  courses  at  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Truro.  iSubstantial  sums  were  expended  in  aiding  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  Dairy  Association  amd  the  Poultry 
Association.  "With  a  revenue  of  $2,533^61,  the  net  expenditure 
of  the  deipartment  was  $6,312.42,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
sum  for  so  small  a  province. 

Farming  on  tlie  Prairies. 

Passing  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  an  investigation  of  the 
Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  the  year 
1910-  discloses  that  this  .province  expended  $143,215.13  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  largest  portion  of  this  amount 
went  to  the  Agricultural  Colleg,  which  cost  the  Province  in 
salaries  and  maintenance  $67,839.84.  The  sum  of  $47,871.93 
was  appropriated  to  Associations  and  Farmers'  Institutes. 
There  was  a  revenue  from  the  College  of  $11,466.24,  making 
the  net  expenditure  of  the  Province  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Ithe  year  $131,748..89. 

(Saskatchewan's  vote  for  1911  in  aid  of  its  farming  inter- 
ests, which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  annual 
provincial  expenditure  in  this  direction,  is  $289,870.  Of  this 
amount  $47,000  is  for  general  farming;  •$17,350  for  the  live 
stock  industry  and  $177,300  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

Alberta  has  voted  $384,340  for  twenty-four  items,  falling 
under  the  head  of  agriculture,  but  as  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  repayment  of  $224,000  for  advances  and  loans  made 
in  previous  years  to  various  branches  of  the  work,  the  net 
expenditure  will  only  amount  to  $160,340i.  In  this  year's 
budget  the  largest  item  is  $200,000,  which  will  be  used  in 


making  advance  payments  in  aid  of  creamery  work.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  goes  towards  establishing  a  dry  farming 
experimentation  station;  $20,000  towards  the  desitruction  of 
noxious  weeds;  $14,i50iO  to  encourage  dairy  work,  etc. 

British  Columbia,  which  spent  $74,063.39  for  agriculture  in 
the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  has  voted  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  year  ending  March  3ist  19121  Of  this,  agri- 
cuLtuiral  associations  get  $7Sj500;  $15,000  goes  towards  demon- 
strations of  spraying  and  fruit  packing  in  orchards;  a  similar 
sum  is  paid  to  the  Farmers'  Institutes;  $10,0i00  is  voted  to  aid 
fruit  exhibitions. 

Huge  Bonus  to  Agriculture 

Summing  up  and  taking  the  totals  for  the  Dominion  and 
the  provinces,  it  is  found  that  the  people  of  CanaSa  spend 
approximately  the  large  sum  of  $3,800,000  per  annum  to  bonus 
the  farming  industry,  and  that  this  sum  is  heing  increased 
very  considerably  each  year.  That  the  money  is  weH  spent  and 
that  it  is  paid  out  ungrudgingly  goes  without  saying.  The 
increased  .prod^ictivity  of  the  farms,  the  growing  efficiency 
of  the  farmers,  the  improved  quality  of  farm  produce,  the 
achievements  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  experimental 
farms  all  testify  to  the  value  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
various  governments  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  money 
and  brains  by  the  state  in  aid  of  Canadian  agriculture  should 
be  taken  into  account  before  any  final  decision  is  made  upon 
any  fiscal  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  public  are  prone  to  regard  the  farmer  as  standing  in  a 
position  of  isolation,  unconsidered  heretofore  when  tariffs  have 
been  framed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  industry  in  Canada 
which  has  received  such  intensive  and  extensive  financial 
treatment  from  the  Government  as  this  same  farming  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  bonused  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  and 
no  one  has  objected. 

Further,  what  effect  will  Reciprocity  in  natural  products 
have  on  this  phase  of  the  situation?  Can  the  farmer  or  the 
people  as  a  whole  afford  to  have  the  country  spend  its  mil- 
lions to  improve  agricultural  conditions,  and  then  find  its 
markets  invaded  by  foreign  producers  and  all  its  educative 
work  made  of  no  avail?  This  is  a  possibility  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 


JUST  WAIT  UNTIL  ULYSSES  PUBLIC  GETS  TO 
THE  POLLS. 


Penelope  Canada  and  her  suitors. 

From    The    Montreal  Star. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  PARCELS 
STOPPED 


AN  enquiry  has  reached  us  in  reference  to  a  recent  decis- 
ion of  the  Post-oflfice  Department  to  discontinue  in 
certain  cases  the  registration  of  parcels  sent  by  post. 
The  Department  advises  us  that  there  is  no  change  as  regards 
the  registration  of  parcels  going  from  one  place  to  another 
within  the  Dominion,  or  of  parcels  goiing  to  the  United  States 
or  Mexico;  but  that,  heretofore,  parcels,  which  were  to  be  for- 
warded to  Great  Britain  and  to  countries  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  by  way  of  Great  (Britain,  were  treated  as  regis- 
tered articles  (although  no  reglisitration  fee  was  charged), 
while  passing  from  the  office  of  origin  in  Canada  to  the 
Canadian  Exchange  Offices,  where  they  are  entered  on  the 
Parcel  Bill,  accompanying  the  Parcel  Mails  to  Liiverpool.  At 
Liverpool  the  parcels  were  checked  over,  and  were  then 
despatched  in  the  ordinary  mails  to  theiir  Idestinations,  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad.  The  Post-office  Depart- 
ment of  Canada  endeavored  to  induce  the  British  Postal  Au- 
thorities to  make  provision  for  registering  our  parcels  for 
their  onward  transmission  from  Liverpool,  and  also  to  have 
parcels  for  Canada  registered  when  passing  from  the  office  of 
origin  to  Liverpool;  but  they  explained  that  any  registration 
of  parcels  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  their  Department, 
and  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  treating  parcels  from 
and  for  Canada  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  par- 
cels from  and  for  other  countries  were  being  treated. 

In  view  of  this  decision  o'f  the  Britis'h  Post  Office,  the 
Canadian  Department  did  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
object  in  continuing  its  system  of  registration  of  parcels  dur- 
ing their  course  of  post  through  Canada,  only  to  have  the  regis- 
tration dropped  as  soon  as  they  reached  Liverpool.  iConse- 
quently,  the  instructions  eliminating  this  system  of  registra- 
tion were  issued  to  the  Canadian  Postmasters. 

It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  also  to  treat  as  regis- 
tered articles,  the  incoming  British  and  Foreign  parcels  while 
they  were  passing  from  the  Canadian  Parcel  iPost  Exchange 
Office  to  the  offices  at  which  they  were  to  be  delivered.  This 
practice  was  dropped  some  time  ago,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  un- 
necessary to  register  parcels  in  this  country  which  had'  been 
forwarded  all  the  way  from  the  place  of  origin  to  Canada  in 
the  ordinary  mails. 


TRAVELLERS*  SAMPLES  IN  BRAZIL 


In  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner to  Brazil,  the  following  report  from  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  is  of  special  interest  in  this  country: 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  despatch 
from  the  Acting  Consul  General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Mr.  B. 
Hambloch),  in  which  the  attention  of  British  commercial 
travellers  is  drawn  to  certain  information  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  their  samples  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Brazilian  inspector  of  customs  there. 

Samples  of  little  or  no  marketable  value  are  free  of  import 
duty  on  a  proper  petition  being  made  by  the  person  concerned 
and  after  due  examination  and  verification  by  an  employee 
appointed  by  the  inspectorate.  The  following  are  considered 
samples  of  little  or  no  value: — Fragments  or  part  of  lany  pro- 
duct or  merchandise  in  such  quantity  only  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  afford  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  nature,  species 
or  quality,  and  the  duties  on  which  would  not  exceed  one 


milreis  (33  cents)  per  package.  Complete  objects,  but  such  as 
are  already  rendered  useless  and  unfitted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  are  also  considered  as  of  no  value;  no 
merchandise  may,  however,  at  the  time  of  its  examination  or 
verification,  be  rendered  useless  with  the  object  of  freeing 
it  from  the  import  taxes. 

Samples  of  value  are  granted  temporary  importation  free 
of  customs  duty  under  the  terms  of  Article  2,  paragraph  27, 
of  the  Preliminary  Tariff  Regulations,  on  condition  that  the 
commercial  traveller  guarantees  the  customs  and  other  dues 
leviable  by  signing  a  bond  of  responsibility  with  a  proper 
surety  (a  bank  or  registered  merchant)  hinding  himself  to 
re-export  the  goods  within  the  period  allowed  by  the  inspec- 
tor; this  period  may  be  prolonged.  The  bond  of  responsibility, 
within  the  period  of  one  year  (the  maximum  period),  is  only 
annulled  on  production  of  documentary  evidence  of  the  des- 
tination of  the  goods;  the  presentation  of  such  documents 
after  the  fixed  period  entails  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  from 
10  to  '50  per  cent,  of  the  duties,  while  failure  to  produce  the 
documents  on  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  period  (one 
year)  entails  the  payment  of  the  proper  taxes.  The  guarantee 
is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  taxes  and  other  customs  dues.  If 
the  above  regulations  are  not  complied  with,  the  commercial 
traveller  must  'nationalize'  the  samples  of  value  by  payment  of 
the  various  dues  leviable  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  and  laws 
in  force. — Board  of  Trade  Journal. 


ADVICE  TO  EXPORTERS 


tt  1*  /|  AKE  business  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible,"  is  Mr. 
I  Y  1  H.  R.  Poussette's  advice  to  manufacturers  who  are 
entering  the  export  field.  Mr.  Poussette  has  been 
Canada's  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  has  just  recently  been  transferred  to  the  new 
office  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina.  Preparatory  to  taking  up 
his  work  in  the  new  field  he  has  visited  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  Canada  with  a  view  to  giving  information  in  refer- 
ence to  iSouth  Africa  and  to  acquainting  himself  with  the 
Canadian  products  which  will  be  of  interest  in  South  America. 

"S'end  representatives  over  to  study  the  field  if  possible," 
he  advises  manufacturers,  "but  let  such  representatives  know 
all  about  the  goods  they  have  to  sell."  A  man  who  is  buying 
goods  in  iSouth  Africa  is  approached  hy  British  and  United 
States  business  men.  He  knows  what  a  particular  article  will 
cost  him  on  his  own  shelves.  That  is  the  information  that 
he  wants  from  the  Canadian,  and  unles's  the  Canadian  is  pre- 
pared to  give  him  the  information  which  will  allow  him 
readily  to  figure  that  out  he  might  better  stay  out  of  the 
export  business. 

"The  question  of  freight  rates  is  important.  The  South 
African  is  in  no  position  to  find  out  freight  rates  from  the 
factory  to  the  seaboard.  He  cannot  always  learn  off  hand  the 
ocean  rates.  Yet  'without  these  facts  he  knows  really  nothing 
about  what  his  goods  will  cost  him. 

"The  manufacturer  who  knows  his  business  will  quote  rates 
f.o.b.  seaboard  and  will  advise  the  prospective  buyer  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  ocean  rates  are  such  and  such.  In  Canada 
these  latter  rates  do  not  vary.  There  are  summer  and  winter 
rates,  but  they  do  not  change  during  the  season. 

"Then  on  the  general  principle  of  making  business  as  easy 
and  pleasant  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  translate  the  costs  into 
English  money,  which  is  the  system  in  vogue  in  South  Africa. 
Quote  a  man  in  his  own  money.  This  only  represents  a  few 
minutes  time  on  a  bill  of  goods  and  it  reduces  the  friction. 

Strong  Commission  House  Needed.  , 

"A  strong  commission  house,  devoted  exclusively  to  Cana- 
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dian  goods,  is  needed.  The  United  States  have  six  such  com- 
panies with  offices  in  New  York  and  Boston  on  the  one  side 
and  South  Africa  on  the  other.  They  have  great  advantages 
over  the  individual  shipper.  They  are  in  close  touch  with 
shipping  conditions.  They  are  able  to  get  exactly  what  the 
customer  in  South  Mrica  wants,  and  they  relieve  the  manu- 
facturer of  all  the  petty  details  which  are  immensely  trouble- 
some to  the  man  who  does  not  know.  Best  of  all,  having  capi- 
tal they  are  able  to  handle  business  on  a  straight  cash  basis. 
They  are  on  the  ground  in  South  Africa  and  can  watch  their 
credits;  in  Canada  they  pay  for  what  they  buy.  The  trouble 
of  carrying  on  business  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles 
has  deterred  many  a  manufacturer  from  entering  a  profitable 
field  for  foreign  trade. 

"  Canada  is  well  thought  of  in  South  Africa.  After  Great 
Britain,  there  is  no  country  which  Siouth  Africa  would  more 
gladly  patronize.  A  three  per  cent,  preference  is  allowed  on 
her  goods.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Canada  should 
not  get  a  large  part  of  the  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness which  is  now  done  with  the  United  States. 

"  South  Africa  is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  abundant 
prosperity.  Trade  has  not  boomed,  but  for  years  it  has  been 
shaking  off  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  followed  the 
war.  Business  is  now  healthy  with  every  iprospect  for  its 
continuance  in  that  state.  Withal,  it  is  an  importer  of  manu- 
factured goods.  'South  Africa  does  practically  no  manufac- 
turing. Generally  speaking  the  lines  of  goods  which  Canada 
could  best  supply  are:  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
windmills,  cream  separators,  dairy  supplies,  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles, carriages,  lumber,  calcium  carbide,  flour,  hardware, 
wire  nails,  mining  and  electrical  machinery  stores,  paper, 
shovels,  wire  fencing,  boots  land  shoes,  leather,  metallic  ceil- 
ings, woodenware,  bacon  and  cheese." 

Strong  emphasis  was  placed  by  Mr.  Poussette  on  the  neces- 
sity of  consistency  in  export  trade.  Much  harm  has  been  done 
by  firms  who  in  a  time  of  home  depression  have  entered  an 
export  field,  but  who  have  declined  to  continue  the  business  as 
soon  as  the  loaal  demand  revived.  This  has  occurred  not 
infrequently.  A  dealer  abroad  will  establish  a  trade  in  a  certain 
line  of  goods.  He  will  sell  them  possibly  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  will  put  in  his  order  for  the  next  year  only  to  learn  after 
a  considerable  time  that  the  manuflacturer  will  not  supply 
him,  owing  to  a  rush  of  home  orders.  One  such  experience 
does  more  harm  than  can  be  repaired  by  a  dozen  satisfactory 
experiences. 


RAILWAY  ORDER  WITHDRAWN 


Under  date  of  June  21st,  the  following  circular,  signed 
by  representatives  of  all  railways  operating  in  Canada,  and 
addressed  to  Railway  Agents  and  Shippers,  has  been  issued. 
It  is  headed  "  Loading  Less  than  Carload  Freight  on  Indus- 
trial Sidings": 

Referring  to  Joint  Circular,  dated  October  15th,  1910,  giv- 
ing notice  to  shippers  and  instructions  to  agents  to  discon- 
tinue on  and  after  January  1st,  1911,  the  practice  of  loading 
less  than  carload  shipments  of  freight  into  cars  on  industrial 
sidings,  and  to  subsequent  circular  dated  December  29th,  1910, 
announcing  postponement  of  the  effective  date  thereof  until 
July  1st,  1911. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  several  instances  shippers 
have  not  yet  provided  themselves  with  adequate  arrangements, 
and  in  some  cases  the  railway  companies  have  been  unable  to 
provide  the  increased  facilities  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  new  regulation  without  embarrassment  to  themselves 
and  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  announce  that  the  existing  arrangements  will  not, 
for  the  present,  be  disturbed. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND 


WE  hear  much  about  Canada  in  New  Zealand,"  said  Mr. 
H.  Dearsly,  of  Auckland,  N.Z.,  who  has  spent  the 
last  few  weeks  in  this  country  establishing  business 
connections.    "Canada  is  taking  the  place  of  the  United  States 
in  the  public  attention,  and  our  people  would  gladly  buy 
more  extensively  than  they  do  from  you." 

New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  somewhat  over  a  mil- 
lion, buys  from  abroad  goods  to  a  value  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  England  is  the  chief  source  of  these 
supplies,  but  Canada  is  favored  with  a  preferential  rate  which 
should  make  her  a  large  factor  in  that  colony's  commerce. 
She  should  be  able  to  secure  a  large  part  of  the  trade,  which 
now  goes  to  the  United  States. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  working  out  more  interesting 
industrial  experiments  than  New  Zealand.  The  situation  is 
peculiar.  The  strong  socialistic  sentiment  which  exists  in  that 
country  and  Australia  is  being  met  in  the  former  country 
by  a  liberal  government,  with  a  liberal  policy,  which  so  far 
has  gone  far  enough  to  avert  the  more  drastic  suggestions  of 
the  laborites.  The  railways  are  owned  by  the  state  and  are 
run  at  a  iprofit.  Freight  rates  are  equitable.  To  overcome 
burdensome  exactions  by  money  lenders,  the  Government  bor- 
rows money  and  lends  it  to  settlers  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 
This  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  settlers  and  the  state  alike, 
that  the  principle  has  been  extended  and  now  areas  in  indus- 
trial centres  are  purchased  by  the  Government  and  work- 
men's houses  are  erected  on  them.  These  are  sold  to  workmen 
at  practically  cost. 

State  fire  insurance  has  been  organized  to  protect  the  public 
against  undue  premium  charges.  At  first  this  scheme  was 
not  successful,  but  changes  have  been  effected  which  will 
probably  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

To  regulate  the  price  of  coal,  where  it  was  thought  a 
monopoly  existed,  the  Government  opened  and  is  operating  a 
coal  mine.  In  this  coal  mine,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  has 
occurred  the  only  strike  of  workmen  which  New  Zealand  has 
known  for  several  years. 

This  suggests  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  country's  in- 
dustrial legislation.  The  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  must  still  be  considered  experimental,  although  Mr. 
Dearsly,  who  is  a  shoe  manufacturer  and  an  extensive  em- 
ployer of  labor,  believes  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  successful. 
Two  bodies  exist  for  the  settlement  of  questions,  whether  of 
wages  or  conditions  of  lahor.  First  a  Board  of  Conciliation  is 
appointed,  consisting  of  a  reipresentative  of  the  employer,  one 
of  the  men,  and  the  third  a  permanent  'Government  official. 
This  body  wrestles  with  the  problem  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  settlement.  If  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  arrived 
at,  the  result  is  reported  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  a  second 
body  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice,  an  elected  representative 
of  employers  and  a  representative  of  the  labor  unions.  The 
Arbitration  'Court  makes  a  decree  embodying  the  settlement. 

If  the  original  Conciliation  iBoard  fails  to  reach  a  decision, 
the  case  is  investigated  hy  the  Arbitration  Court,  whose  decis- 
ion is  final.  Settlements  affecting  wages  are  binding  on  all 
employers,  so  that  in  every  industry  there  is  a  uniform  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Dearsly  reports  a  satisfactory  "business  condition  in 
New  Zealand.  Trade  is  good  and  prospects  for  the  future  are 
bright.  He  believes  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  Canadians 
to  increase  greatly  their  exports  to  that  country. 
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TRANSPORTATION  EXPENDITURES  AND 

RECIPROCITY 


Many  Millions  Have  Been  [Spent  on  Canada's  Trade  Routes.  Wliat  Competition 
They  Have  to  Meet.  Movement  of  Grain  and  Other  Freight  on  Great  Lakes. 
Effect  of  Reciprocity.      Effort  of  United  States  to  Capture  Trade. 


EXPENDITURES  ON  WATERWAYS. 

THE  improvements  to  our  inland  waterways,  undertalten 
long  before  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  Northwest 
to  the  seahoard  became  a  factor,  have  resulted  in  untold 
value  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation.  Probably  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  the  low  rate  at  which  wheat 
is  being  carried  for  export.  Up  to  May  15th,  1911,  the  total 
movement  of  wheat  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  was  slightly 
over  10,00-0,OiOO  bushels.  Over  5,000,000  bushels  of  this  went 
to  Buffalo,  and  from  there  to  New  York  or  other  United  States 
ports.  The  balance  went  to  Georgian  Bay  ports  and  by  water 
to  Montreal.  The  rate  on  this  wheat  per  bushel  by  these 
different  routes  was  as  follows: 

c. 

Head  of  the  lakes  to  Buffalo    1.25 

Buffalo  to  New  York   4 

New  York  terminal   9 

Total    6.15 

Head  of  the  lakes  to  Montreal    on    opening  of 

navigation    4.5 

Montreal  terminal   5 

Total    5 

Grain  has  been  carried  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  at 
even  lower  rates  than  the  above. 

Capital  Cost  of  Canals. 

Up  to  March  31,  1910,  the  capital  expenditure  on  canals 
was  $96, 9€2, 415.67.  Of  this  $77,2i78,2i55.i21  was  spent  prior  to 
1900.  The  Welland  Canal  alone  cost  $2)5,506,863.19,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  ex,pended  prior  to  1900.  As  the  use  of  this 
canal  with  others  is  free  to  all  (United  iS'tates  as  well  as  Can- 
ada), it  means  that  the  country  at  large  is  contributing 
annually  in  the  way  of  expenditures  for  renewals,  staff,  re- 
pairs and  interest  on  investment  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rate  paid  by  the  producer  towards  the  cost  of  transporting 
everj'  bushel  of  grain  carried  by  these  waterways  from  the 
head  of  the  lakes  to  the  seaboard;  that  is  to  say,  the  country 
at  large  Contributes  in  the  manner  mentioned  from  5  to  6  cents 
per  busljfel  towards  the  cost  of  transporting  our  grain  to  the 
seaboarc^.  These  obligations  were  all  unaertaken  with  a 
view  to  '^building  up  Canadian  trade  routes  within  the  Do- 


OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  RAILWAYS. 

AT  the  present  time  Canada  is  struggling  to  keep  her 
traffic  in  Canadian  channels.  Enormous  sums  have 
been  spent  in  building  east  and  west  lines  of  communi- 
cation. In  1840  Canada  had  16  miles  of  railway;  in  1880, 
7,194  miles;  in  1910;,  24,731  miles.  Up  to  1910  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  to  these  lines  in  cash  subsidies  $146,- 
93i2,179.71.     This   includes   $10,000,000.00  loaned   the  Grand 


Trunk  Pacific  "Railway.  The  Provinces  contributed  in  cash 
$35,837, 0«0. 16,  and  the  municipalities  $17,9.83,828.60— total 
$200,763,0fii3.47.  After  -the  loan  of  $10i,00'0,00i0'  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  deducted,  there  is  left  $190,753,063.47,  all 
cash  contributions  from  these  various  sources. 

Contributions  in  land  grants  have  been  as  follows:  — 

Acres. 

By  the  Dominion   32,040,378 

By  the  Province  of  Quebec   18,324,950 

By  the  Province  of  British  Columbia    8,119,221 

By  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia   160,000 

By  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick   1,647,772 


Total    55,2912,321 

As  indicating  the  value  of  land  grants  by  the  Dominion 
last  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sold  975,030  acres  of 
land  at  an  average  price  of  $14.84  per  acre.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Within  recent  years  a  preference  for  aid  in  the  form  of 
guarantees  as  against  cash  or  land  subventions  has  arisen 
among  the  promoters  of  railway  enterprises.  The  obligations 
thus  undertaken  in  the  form  of  guarantees  are  as  follows:  — 

Dominion   '.....$52,439,865 

Manitoba    20,899,660 

Alberta   25,743,000 

Saskatchewan  •••  11,999,000 

Ontario    7,860,000 

Nova  Scotia    5,0.22,000 

British  Columbia    2,196,832 

New  Brunswick    700',0O0 

Quebec   476,000 


Total  $127,336,357 

Since  the  above  the  Dominion  Government  has  guaranteed 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Montreal. 

This  is  not  all.  The  expenditure  on  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg  up  to  March  '31, 
1910,  was  $71,918,843.88.  On  December  31st,  1910,  the  value 
of  work  done  was  $94,580,50.0.00;  total  estimated  cost  of 
work  $145,339,700.00.  These  latter  expenditures  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  terminals,  which  are  now  being  undertaken. 


COASTING  LAWS. 


ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  discrimination  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  coasting  laws  on  vessels  plying  on  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
.Section  955  of  the  Canada  IShipping  Act,  Chapter  113, 
R.S.C.,  is  as  follows:  — 

"955.  No  goods  or  passengers  shall  be  carried  by  water, 
from  one  port  of  Canada  to  another,  except  in  British  ships." 

The  corresponding  law  in  the  United  States  regarding  the 
transportation  of  freight  is  as  follows:  — 

"No  merchandise  shall  be  transported  toy  water,  under 
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penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another  port  of  the  United  IStates,  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage,  in  any 
other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
section  shall  not  he  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  for- 
eign vessel  from  one  port  to  another  port  of  the  United  States; 
provided,  that  no  merchandise  other  than  that  imported  in 
such  vessel  from  some  foreign  port  which  shall  not  have  been 
unladen  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  to  another." 

The  effect  of  the  additional  words  underlined  in  the  last 
quotation  is  to  prevent  a  Canadian  boat  from  taking  grain 
from  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  or  Chicago,  to  a  Canadian  port  if  the 
grain  is  going  thence  into  the 
United  States;  for  instance, 
Springfield  or  Boston,  Mass. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Depart- 
ment of  Customs  has  ruled  that 
grain  may  be  carried  under  our 
laws  from  Fort  William  or 
Port  Arthur  ito  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  in  United  States  vessels 
even  if  the  ultimate  destination 
is  a  point  in  Canada  via  Sarnia. 
This  discrimination  is  unfair  to 
Canadian  boatmen.  Its  influence 
would  be  much  greater  in  the 
event  of  the  agreement  going- 
through  and  Canadian  grain  be- 
ing stored  at  United  States 
points  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes. 
Under  such  circumstances  the 
grain  would  undoubtedly  lose  its 
identity  and  the  United  States 
authorities  would  insist  upon  it 
being  transported  thence  in 
United  States  vessels  if  destined 
to  a  United  States  port  for  fur- 
therance to  points  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  authorities, 
recognizing  the  advantages 
which  the  above  gives  them, 
have  introduced  in  Congress  at 
Washington  H.R.  Bill  3i2442,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  amend 
the  law  regarding  the  carriage 
of  passengers  in  the  same  way; 
that  is  to  say,  this  bill  endeavors 
fo  apply  to  passenger  trade  the 
same  restrictions  as  are  in  force 
regarding  freight.  It  also  defines 
the  number  of  days  that  a  pas- 
senger can  stop  over  in  Canada 
and  be  exempt  from  the  law. 
It  provides  a  penalty  on  the  passenger  as  well  as  the  boat, 
and  permits  the  proper  officials  to  refuse  clearance  until 
fines  are  paid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  recognizing  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  United  States  boat  owners  have  in  respeci 
to  the  carriage  of  freight  they  are  desirous  of  applying  it 
also  to  passenger  traffic. 

Loss  to  Canadian  §hii)ping. 

The  ultimate  effect,  especially  if  the  agreement  goes 
through,  will  be  disastrous  to  Canadian  shipping;  in  any 
event  Canadian  shipping  is  now  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect 
to  carriage  of  freight,  and  as  the  tonnage  available  for  Cana- 


dian shipping  consists  chiefly  of  grain  east-bound,  it  will  be 
seen  that  any  arrangement  which  will  permit  of  Canadian 
grain  going  into  or  through  the  United  iStates  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind  will  tend  materially  to  decrease  the 
available  tonnage.  Canadian  west-bound  tonnage  on  the  lakes 
is  principally  merchandise.  A  very  large  percentage  of  this 
is  controlled  by  the  boat  lines  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  These  lines 
do  not  carry  grain  to  any  extent  east-bound.  Their  boats 
are  built  for  passengers  and  package  freight.  Grain,  which, 
as  stated,  forms  the  bulk  of  Canadian  tonnage,  is  carried 
in  tramp  boats.  These  boats  carry  a  certain  amount  of  coaj 
from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  They 

also  carry  miscellaneous  cargo 
from  St.  Lawrence  River  ports. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  three  lines  with  more  or  less 
regular  sailings  between  Mont- 
real and  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
namely,  Inland  Lines,  Limited; 
Merchants'  Mutual  Slteamship 
Company  and  the  Canadian  Lake 
Line.  These  lines  carry  some 
package  freight  west-bound,  and, 
as  above  stated,  grain  east- 
bound.  The  tramp  service  above 
referred  to  operates  chiefly  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  lakes, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron 
ports.  Port  Colborne  and  Kings- 
ton. 


THE  UJVITED  STATES  ATTI- 
TUDE. 


T 


Locking  Through  Canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


HERE  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  United  States 
transportation  interests 
so  far  as  the  carrying  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  for  export  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  summer  of  1903 
the  rate  on  wheat  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  was  raised  from 
four  cents  a  bushel  to  five  cents. 
This  resulted  in  a  considerable 
diversion  to  Montreal.  Last 
year  the  export  rate  on  United 
States  wheat  was  5.5  cents, 
while  on  Canadian  wheat  in  bond 
for  export  it  was  4  cents. 

The  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change complained  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 
that  the  higher  rate  on  United 
States  wheat  was  diverting  it  to  Montreal,  and  asked  that 
the  rail  lines,  Buffalo  to  New  York,  be  ordered  to  reduce  the 
rate  to  four  cents,  the  same  as  applied  on  Canadian  wheat. 
In  presenting  their  case  it  was  stated  that  the  exports  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  were  decreasing  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  home  consumption  was  steadily  increasing. 
Upon  the  other  hand  the  Canadian  Northwest  was  developing 
an  enormous  wheat  acreage  which  was  increasing  rapidly 
the  quantity  of  iwheat  exported  from  Canada.  It  was  urged 
that  the  location  of  this  wheat  was  such  that  it  should 
naturally  move  out  through  Montreal  and  not  through  an 
American  port  of  export. 

Tables  were  submitted  showing  exports  of  wheat  grown 
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in  the  United  States  and  also  wheat  grown  in  Canada, 
through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Montreal.  These  showed 
that  although  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  iStates  shipped  through 
the  port  of  New  York  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
export  of  wheat  grown  in  Canada  via  that  port;  in  fact  more 
than  double  any  previous  year  back  to  1906. 

Disadvantages  to  be  Overcome. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  pointed  out  that  in 
every  respect,  except  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  port  of  ex- 
port. New  York  had  the  advantage  of  Montreal;  that  Montreal 
was  a  winter  part,  not  available  during  several  months  of 
the  year.  At  all  times  in  the  year  the  cost  of  insurance  from 
that  port  was  much  higher  than  from  New  York,  owing  to 
the  perils  of  navigation  upon  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The 
shipping  facilities  of  New  York  were  much  better  than  Mont- 
real. iNew  York  reached  many  points  of  consumption  to  which 
there  was  no  direct  service  froni'  Montreal,  and  the  rate  of 
transportation  itself  was  usually  lower  from  New  York. 

It  might  here  be  stated  that  another  reason  why  Canadian 
grain  moves,  everything  being  fairly  equal,  via  New  York 
is  on  account  of  the  earlier  movement  in  the  spring  and 
later  in  the  fall  and  the  large  storage  at  both  Buffalo  and 
New  York. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  commenting  upon 
this  application,  said:  — 

"So  far  as  the  case  of  the  complainant  can  be  established 
by  showing  the  necessity  for  the  rate  demanded  the  case  of 
this  complainant  has  been  made  out.  We  are  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  New  York  cannot  permanently  retain  its 
export  grain  business  in  anything  like  the  same  relative 
volume  as  in  years  gone  by  upon  the  present  adjustment  of 
rates.  It  asks  that  the  carriers  establish,  during  the  period 
of  navigation,  a  rate  of  4  cents  per  bushel  from  Buffalo. 
Whether  this  rate  would  enable  New  York  to  hold  its  own  as 
against  Montreal  is  doubtful,  but  it  would  certainly  be  much 
preferable  to  the  present  rate  of  5.5  cents." 

Further, — • 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, these  carriers  might  well  estaiblish,  during  the  period 
of  navigation,  a  4-cent  ex-lake  export  rate  upon  wheat  and 
corresponding  rates  upon  other  grain,  but  the  rate  itself  is 
so  low,  the  margin  over  and  above  the  cost  of  operation  is  so 
narrow,  that  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making  this  re- 
quirement. Whether  it  shall  be  established  is  a  matter  of 
policy  which  must  be  left  to  the  carriers  themselves,  and  not 
a  matter  of  right  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  port  of 
New  York.  When  the  improvements  in  progress  upon  the 
Erie  Canal  are  completed  that  waterway  will  undoubtedly 
determine  the  rate  at  which  grain  shall  be  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  tidewater." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Commission  did  not 
go  further  than  to  recommend  to  the  interested  carriers  the 
putting  into  effect,  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  order  to  meet 
Canadian  competition,  the  same  export  rate  on  United  States 
wheat  as  they  had  established  on  Canadian,  namely  4  cents, 
the  trunk  lines  voluntarily  published  the  following:  "On 
wheat  and  corn  delivered  by  vessels  at  Lake  Erie  ports  be- 
ginning April  27th,  the  rate  to  New  York  and  Boston  will  be 
four  cents  per  bushel  and  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  3.7 
cents." 

The  Commission  In  making  the  above  recommendation 
pointed  out  that  it  would  determine  whether  United  States 
wheat  should  flow  through  Canadian  or  American  ports  of 
export. 


Movement  of  Wheat. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  last  weekly  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  show  to 
what  extent  Canadian  wheat  has  apparently  ibeen  influenced 
by  the  four  cent  rate,  Buffalo  to  New  York:  — 

From  the  opening  of  navigation  until  May  15,  1911,  there 
were  shipped  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  B,  ifalo 
5,100,789  bushels  of  wheat; 

From  the  same  ports  to  the  Canadian  ports  given  below 
5,535,513  bushels,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Canadian  Ports.  Bushels. 

Depot  Harbour    oi9 

Goderich    ggg  /^q^ 

Kingston   1,215'.434 

i^^Ontreal    gggggg 

l^eaford    105,000 

Owen   Sound    753 

Port  Colborne    799  515 

Point  Edward    jgQ  q^q 

Quebec   

^^'^    1,213,640 

Victoria  Harbour    3^43  ^^^7 

Walkerville    57  37Q 

Total    5,535,513 

It  will  ibe  seen  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  movement 
from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  has  gone  via  United 
States  ports,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  through  rate 
to  the  seaboard  via  Buffalo  is  higher  than  the  through  rate 
to  Montreal,  either  all  water  or  lake  and  rail. 

The  through  rates  via  the  different  routes  are:  — 

Head  of  the  Lakes  io  Neio  York — 

Head  of  the  Lakes  to  Buffalo   1.2i5c 

Buffalo  to  New  York   4.00c 

New  York  terminal   90c 

Total   6.150 

Head  of  the  Lakes  to  Montreal — 

Boat    4.5c 

Montreal  terminal   5c 

Total   5.00c 

The  following  statistics  show  to  what  extent  these  lines 
are  now  carrying  Canadian  traffic.  The  annual  statistical 
report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  1910  shows 
the  quantities  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  in  transit  exported  via 
the  leading  United  iS'tates  ports  during  1910',  as  follows:  — 

New  York  Portland  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Total 

Flour,  barrels   706,339     163,103       236,709        68,440         2,144  1,166,735 

Wheat,  bushels   7,468,769  4,836.999  5,522,814    4,294,468    2,014,144  24,137,194 

Other  grains,  bushe's   2,212,707    146,797      274,364      330,437  2,764,305 

The  total  shipment  of  wheat  through  these  same  ports  for 
190.9  exceeded  24,000,000i  bushels,  and  flour  amounted  to  802,- 
081  barrels;  in  fact  statistics  show  that  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  our  facilities  there  is  a  constant  growth  in  the 
movement  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  via  Eastern  United  States 
Atlantic  ports. 

As  compared  with  the  above  there  were  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Montreal,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1910,— 

Wheat,  the  produce  of  Canada  16,537,149  bushels 

Wheat,  foreign  produce    3,882,885  bushels 

Corn,  the  produce  of  Canada    1,474  ibushels 

Corn,  foreign  produce    2,834,474  bushels 
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Traffic  Through  Wellaud  Canal. 

Going  back  to  the  Welland  Canal,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  to  what  extent  this  waterway  is  used  by  United  States 
interests.  In  1910  the  total  quantity  of  through  freight 
which  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Welland  Canal 
was  2,281,519  tons.  Of  this  quantity  1,&57,283  tons  were  east- 
bound  and  724,23i6  west-bound.  Of  the  east-bound  through 
freight  Canadian  vessels  carried  1,146,457  tons.  United  States 
vessels  410,82-6  tons,  and  of  the  wesi-bound  through  freight 
Canadian  vessels  carried  357,019  tons  and  United  'States  ves- 
sels 307,217  tons,  or  a  total  of  1,503,407  tons  for  Canadian  and 
778,043  tons  for  American  vessels. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  west-bound  United  States  ton- 
nage exceeded  that  of  the  Canadian,  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
greater  economy  in  the  handling  of  traffic. 

As  regards  Canada's  position  in  respect  to  water  transpor- 
tation. Welding  Ring,  former  President  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  in  an  address  on  "Waterways  and  Water- 
borne  Traffic,"  delivered  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York 
a  year  ago,  said:  — 

"I  have  purposely  left  the  waterways  of  the  United  -States 
and  Canada  for  our  last  consideration. 

"Canada,  that  nation  with  a  population  less  than  the  S'tate 
of  New  York,  has  more  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  value  of  water  transportation  and  water  borne  traffic  than 
any  other  nation." 

"Further, — 

"It,  therefore,  behooves  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  great  iState  of  New  York,  to  be  unsparing  in  their  efforts 
to  furnish  every  facility  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, both  rail  and  water,  on  the  most  favorahle  conditions 
and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

"It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  products  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  shall  go  by  way  of  the  Erie  or  Barge  Canal, 
or  by  rail  from  Buffalo  or  not  at  all,  but  whether  transpor- 
tation of  these  products  shall  be  retained  in  American  hands 
on  American  soil  and  reach  an  American  port,  or  whether  it 
will  be  surrendered  to  Canada." 

The  United  States  press  has  been  active  in  suggesting 
schemes  which  would  tend  to  divert  Canadian  traffic  to  United 
States  ports.  The  Utica  Leader,  of  December  2,  1909,  com- 
menting upon  a  recommendation  to  memorialize  our  Govern- 
ment and  try  and  secure  our  co-operation  in  the  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  cheap  waterway  from  the  upper  lakes 
to  Ontario,  which  was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Waterway  Association,  said,:  — 

"Canada  has  paid  and  is  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  its  inland  waterways  and  thereby  is  getting  some  trade 
that  ought  to  come  in  our  direction." 

"The  best  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  served  if 
the  Federal  Government  (U.S.)  would  build  a  ship  canal, 
which  should  utilize  this  shorter  route  (Oswego  to  Albany) 
and  bring  the  products  of  the  iGreat  Lakes,  both  American 
and  Canadian,  quickly  to  United  States  sea  ports." 

The  Reciprocity  Agreement  is  one  of  the  means  of  turning 
back  that  trade  to  United  States  channels.  Are  Canadian 
expenditures  on  transportation  facilities  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  foreign  trade  routes? 


PARTNERSHIP  OPENING. 

A  good  partnership  opening  for  an  expert  accountant  with 
business  man,  one  who  has  first-class  experience  in  factory 
costs  preferred.  When  replying  kindly  state  qualifications, 
etc.    Box  100,  Industrial  Canada. 


A  REVIEW  OF  CANADA'S  TRADE. 

A  review  of  the  trade  of  Canada  by  countries  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11  shows  the  world-wide  distribution  of  the  increase 
achieved  during  that  period.  Canada's  exchange  of  goods 
with  almost  every  other  nation  was  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  volume  of 
trade  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  twelve-months  period. 
A  few  comparisons  are  interesting  (the  import  figures  are 
"imports  for  consumption"). 

Trade  with  all  countries  exhibits  a  net  increase  of  $82,- 
000,000.  Imports  increased  $86,000,000,  exports  decreased 
$4,00.0,000. 

Trade  with  British  Empire  shows  a  net  increase  of  over 
$6,500,000.  Canada  consumed  $18,000,000  worth  more  of  goods 
imported  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  exports  to  British  countries  were  less  by 
$11,000,000  than  in  the  preceding  year.  However,  as  the  year 
19'0'9-10  showed  an  unusually  large  volume  of  goods  of  foreign 
origin  re-exported  from  Canada,  and  as  half  the  decrease  was 
in  this  class  of  exports,  the  decrease  in  Canadian  goods  ex- 
ported is  small — less  than  4  per  cent.  Compared  with  any 
year  prior  to  1910',  imports  from,  exports  to,  and  total  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  show  very  large  increase. 

In  trade  with  foreign  countries  there  was  a  total  increase 
of  $75,000,000,  or  over  18  per  cent.  Imports  alone  show  an  in- 
crease of  $68,000,'0'0a. 

Trade  with  British  Africa — Net  decrease,  $330,000 — about  9 
per  cent. — all  in  imports.   Exports  show  a  slight  increase. 

Trade  with  Australia — Increased  over  $400,000,  or  10  per 
cent.,  chiefly  in  exports.    The  greatest  trade  of  any  year. 

Trade  with  New  Zealand — Increased  over  $20i0,000i,  or  15 
per  cent.,  nearly  evenly  divided  between  imports  and  exports. 
The  greatest  import,  export,  and  total  trade  of  any  year. 

Trade  with  British  Guiana — Increased  over  $900,000,  or 
26  per  cent. — chiefly  in  imports. 

Trade  with  British  West  Indies — ^Exports  show  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $1,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.;  imports  gained 
$6OO',00O,  making  the  total  trade  the  greatest  on  record. 

Trade  with  Newfoundland — Imports  were  greater  than  ever 
before,  exports  decreased  slightly,  the  total  trade  showed  an 
increase. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom — Imports  of  both  dutiable 
and  free  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  any  pre- 
vious year,  the  total  gain  being  over  $14, 0.00,000.  Exports  of 
Canadian  produce  decreased  $7,000,000  and  of  foreign  pro- 
duce $5,000,00i0,  so  that  the  net  gain  in  trade  was  about 
$2,000,000. 

Trade  with  Belgium — Showed  a  steady  gain.  A  small  de- 
crease in  exports  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
crease in  imports. 

Trade  with  France — Increased  $1,600,000  ahd  has  doubled  in 
ten  years.  The  year's  increase  was  chiefly  in  imports,  though 
exports,  which  decreased  in  the  previous  year,  once  more 
showed  a  gain. 

Trade  with  Germany — The  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year  was  followed  by  an  increase  i*n  this  year  of 
20  per  cent.  Both  imports  and  exports  show  gains,  that  in 
imports  being  much  larger — over  $2,000,000. 

Trade  with  Italy — ^^Has  again  declined,  owing  to  the  falling 
off  in  exports  of,  foreign  grain  through  Canada.  Imports  con- 
tinued to  gain,  as  did  also  exports  of  Canadian  produce. 

Trade  with  Japan — A  decrease  in  exports  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  gain  in  imports,  so  that  the  total  trade 
shows  an  increase. 

Trade  with  United  States— Passed  the  $400,000,000  mark, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over  $67,000v00i0,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  $61,000i,000  was  in  imports.  Ex- 
ports of  Canadian  produce  showed  a  trifling  decrease. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING  OF  MONTREAL  BRANCH 

Large  Attendance  of  Members  Listened  to  Reports  of  Year's  Business  and  Discussed 
Association  Problems.    New  Officers  Elected.    Installation  of  Chairman. 


THE  innovation  decided  on  by  tlie  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Montreal  Branch  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  evening  instead  of  the  regulation  mid-afternoon, 
was  tried  out  on  June  20th  and  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
The  most  successful  meeting  that  the  manufacturers  of  Mont- 
real have  ever  held  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended. 
It  was  preceded  toy  an  informal  dinner,  which  -was  a  very 
enjoyable  affair.  Over  one  hundred  members  were  present. 
Col.  Robert  Gardner,  retiring  chairman,  presided,  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rowley,  President  of  the  Association,  on  his  right,  and 
Mr.  N.  Curry,  Vice-President,  on  his  left.  Seated  at  the  head 
table  also  were  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  the  new  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  to  South  America;  Messrs.  J.  S.  N.  Dougall, 
Quebec  Vice-President;  C.  C.  Ballantyne  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Rol- 
land,  ex-presidents;  J.  J.  McGill  and  S.  W.  Ewing,  ex-chair- 
men of  the  branch;  J.  H.  Sherrard,  vice-chairman;  Hon. 
A.  Desjardins,  C.  A.  Smart,  \L.  H.  Packard,  John  Baillie,  Fred. 
Birks,  W.  J.  Sadler,  Geo.  Esplin,  Jos.  Fortier  and  R.  J.  Younge, 
members  O'f  the  executive  committee  of  the  branch;  and  H.  D. 
Scully  and  H.  T.  iMeldrum. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  Cooper's  cafe,  Notre  Dame  St. 
West,  at  6.30  o'clock,  and  the  business  session  opened  at 
8  o'clock.  Mr.  Poussette  addressed  the  members  briefly  on 
the  subject  of  export  trade  in  the  interval  between  dinner 
and  business. 

The  chairman's  valedictory  address  which  opened  the 
meeting  was  warmly  applauded,  and  later  referred  to  in 
eulogistic  terms  by  Mr.  Rowley  and  the.  other  speakers  of 
the  evening.  It  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  Executive 
Committee's  report  by  (Mr.  H.  T.  Meldrum,  Secretary,  and 
which  likewise  came  in  for  a  meed  of  praise,  detailing  as  it 
did  not  only  a  great  deal  of  active  work  in  the  fields  of 
provincial  and  municipal  legislation,  but  also  a  watchful  care 
over  the  general  interests  of  the  members  of  the  branch. 

The  discussion  on  the  report  was  keenly  interesting,  the 
speakers  including  Hon.  A.  Desjardinsi,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Col. 
C.  A.  Smart,  R.  J.  Younge  and  J.  Goldstein.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  Mr.  Rowley,  who  had  come  from  Ottawa  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  Mr.  Curry,  introduced  by  Col.  Gardner  as  the  next 
President  of  the  Association,  spoke  on  general  matters  of 
welfare  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Rowley  Discusses  Association  Questions. 

The  president  congratulated  the  Branch  Executive  on  the 
move  it  was  making  in  reducing  its  Executive  Committee  in 
numbers  by  more  than  one-third,  declaring  this  should  be  an 
example  to  be  followed  in  connection  with  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, which  would  be  a  more  effective  working  body  if  reduced 
in  numbers.  He  favored  a  Board  of  Directors,  responsible  to 
the  members,  rather  than  a  huge  irresponsible  council.  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Rowley  declared  that  the  Association  should  have 
its  accredited  representative  at  Ottawa  ready  to  look  after 
the  business  of  any  member,  no  matter  how  distant,  with  the 
Federal  authorities.  These  changes  would  possibly  be  brought 
oefore  the  annual  convention  in  September,  and  he  hoped  to 
see  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  Montreal  members 
to  support  them.  He  also  bespoke  the  assistance  of  the 
Montreal  Branch  to  establish  an  Ottawa  Valley  Branch.  An- 
other matter  on  which  he  lay  stress  was  the  necessity  of  the 
Association  having  a  large  reserve  fund  which  could  be  called 
on  whenever  any  emergency  arose.      Mr.  Rowley's  address 


covered  a  large  number  of  other  points  of  keen  interest  to 
the  members. 

Mr.  Curry  spoke  more  briefly.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Rowley's 
opinion  that  the  fees  in  the  Association  were  much  below 
what  they  should  be,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  place  the 
Association  held  in  Canada.  He  referred  to  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  briefly,  but  in  terms  which  drew  loud  applause. 

Dangers  of  Reciprocity. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  moved  by  Hon.  A.  Desjardins,  in  an  eloquent  speech  in 
French,  and  seconded  by  Col.  Smart.    Mr.  Desjardins  dealt 


MR.  J.  H.  SHERRARD 

The  Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.    Chairman  Montreal 
Branch,  1911-1912 

chiefly  with  the  tariff  item  in  the  report.  He  related  the 
effect  of  the  previous  Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  urged  the  importance  of  very  careful  investigation 
before  any  change  in  the  tariff  schedules  should  be  considered. 
Col.  Smart  endorsed  Mr.  Rowley's  proposal  for  a  Board  of 
Directors  to  replace  the  present  Executive  Council,  urging 
it  as  a  business  proposition,  viewed  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint. 

Mr.  J.  Goldstein  discussed  the  several  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Desjardins  in  regard  to  Reciprocity,  declaring  that  an 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers,  and  he 
thought  that  money  used  for  purposes  of  an  educational  cam- 
paign along  these  lines  would  be  well  spent. 

Loud  applause  greeted  the  next  speaker,  'Mr.  C.  C.  Ballan- 
tyne, who  told  the  members  of  the  visit  of  the  Grain  Growers 
to  Ottawa  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  offers 
of  hospitality  from  the  eastern  manufacturers.    He  strongly 
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deplored  the  fact  that  politicians  regarded  the  tariff  issue  as 
one  on  which  to  build  party  capital,  and  asked  the  members 
to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Tariff  Commission.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Younge, 
who  dealt  clearly  and  forcefully  with  the  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment in  its  relations  to  the  agriculturists  of  Canada  especially. 

A  proposal  to  change  the  by-laws  of  the  branch  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  Executive  Committee  mem- 
bers from  33  to  18,  to  provide  for  four  general  meetings  of 
the  members  during  the  year,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  standing  committees  was  discussed  and  approved.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  already  out- 
lined in  previous  issues  of  Industrial  Canada,  were  fully 
approved,  except  that  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  S.  Lich- 
tenheim  fixed  the  quorum  for  general  meetings  at  twenty-five. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  report  of  the  scrutineers  showed  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  for  the  year  to  be  Mr.  J.  H.  Sherrard,  of  the 


COL.  CHAS.  A.  SMART 

The  Smart  Bag  Co.    Vice-Chairman,  Montreal 
Branch  1911-1912 

Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Limited,  and  Col.  C.  A.  Smart, 
of  the  Smart  Bag  Co.,  Limited,  respectively,  both  elected  by 
acclamation. 

The  representatives  of  the  affiliated  towns  were  also  re- 
turned by  acclamation,  in  the  persons  of  J.  C.  Casavant,  of 
Casavant  Freres,  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  D.  J.  Eraser,  of  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Johns. 

Elections  for  city  representatives  on  the  Branch  Executive 
resulted  in  the  following  members  being  returned: 

Hon.  A.  Des.iardins,  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.; 
Geo.  Bsplin,  G.  &  J.  Esplin;  Joseph  Fortier,  Manufacturing 
Stationer;  Paul  Galiberit,  Leather  Manufacturer;  J.  R.  Hen- 
derson, Brandram-Henderson,  Limited;  F.  H.  Hopkins,  Do- 
minion Wire  Rope  Co.,  Limited;  T.  F.  Howard,  Phoenix  Bridge 
&  Iron  Works,  Limited;  E.  Littler,  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited;  Howard  Murray,  Shawinigan  Carbide  Co., 
Limited;  L.  H.  Packard,  L.  H.  Packard  &  Co.,  Limited;  T. 
E.  Peck,  Peck  Rolling  Mills,  Limited;  C.  S.  J.  Phillips,  Morton 


Phillips  &  Co.;  Carl  Riordin,  Riordin  Paper  Co.,  Limited;  E. 
A.  Robertson,  Montreal  Cotton  Co.;  Walter  J.  Sadler,  Sadler 
&  Haworth;  Geo.  A.  Slater,  Geo.  A.  Slater,  Limited;  Wm. 
Waugh,  Boulter,  Waugh  &  Co.,  Limited;  R.  J.  Younge,  the 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Monjtreal,  Limited. 

The  proceedings  were  concluded  with  the  installation  of 
the  new  Chairman,  Col.  Gardner,  welcoming  his  successor  in 
office  in  a  felicitous  speech,  and  Mr.  Sherrard  responding  in 
like  vein.  Mr.  Sherrard  also  declared  that  a  policy,  which  he 
would  like  to  see  the  branch  follow,  would  be  a  more  aggres- 
sive work  for  good  civic  administration. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  WM.  CAULDWELL. 

A  valued  member  has  just  been  lost  to  the  Association 
by  death  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Cauldwell,  an  ex-chair- 
man of  the  Montreal  Branch,  and  one  of  the  most  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Association.  After  some  two 
months'  illness,  he  passed  away  on  June  18th.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Montreal  on  June  21  and  thence  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Toronto  for  interment.  Both  at  Montreal 
and  Toronto  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  in  the  funeral  cortege  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  deceased. 

Mr.  Cauldwell  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
Association,  first,  when  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Brown  Brothers,  of  Toronto,  and  then  in  Montreal,  where,  in 
190i2,  he  became  sales  manager  for  the  Canada  Paper  Co., 
Limited.  In  1909  he  formed  the  Wm.  Cauldwell  Paper  Co., 
Limited. 

A  man  of  large  ability,  with  a  punctilious  sense  of  business 
honor,  and  enthusiastic  in  everything  with  which  he  was 
connected,  Mr.  Cauldwell  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  warm 
friends.  For  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association,  and  for  the  year  1909^10  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Branch.  In  the  work  of  that  body  he  took  an  active 
interest  even  after  retiring  from  the  chairmanship.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Association. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Cauldwell  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  tBranch, 
which  was  held  on  the  following  day.  Before  opening  the 
regular  business,  Col.  Gardner,  who  was  presiding,  vacated 
the  chair  for  the  moment;  and  moved  a  resolution,  prefaced 
by  the  following  remarks: 

Gentlemen, — Before  we  proceed  to  the  routine  business  of 
the  meeting,  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  a  matter  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  grief  to  all  members  of  this  Branch.  To 
make  the  motion,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rowley  to  take  the  chair  for 
a  few  moments. 

You  have  doubtless  all  learned  that  last  night  we  lost  by 
death  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Wm.  Cauldwell,  one  of  the  wisest  counsellers  of  our 
Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  chairmen 
the  Branch  has  ever  had. 

A  year  ago,  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Cauldwell  pre- 
sided. For  a  year  he  had  been  chairman,  acting  with  ability, 
enthusiasm  and  wisdom.  His  work  as  chairman  was  the  cul- 
mination of  five  years'  active  and  valuable  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Rarely  absent  from  his  place,  ready 
to  give  freely  of  his  advice,  based  on  a  wide  experience  gained 
in  an  active  business  life,  we  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
best  men  on  our  Board.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  great 
tact,  of  a  punctilious  sense  of  honor,  and  of  a  most  lovable 
and  sympathetic  nature. 

His  death  came  unexpectedly.  Although  ill  for  several 
weeks,  a  few  days  ago  his  condition  showed  improvement. 
Then  came  a  relapse  and  last  evening  he  passed  away. 
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REVIEW    OF    INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

IN  MONTREAL 

By  CoL  Robert  Gardner 

Chairman  Montreal  Branch,  C.  M.  A. 

Notable  Increase  in  Membership  During  Years.  Incorporated  Companies  Granted 
Right  to  Vote.  Success  of  Present  Form  of  Civic  Government.  Opposes 
Reciprocity.    Loyal  reference  to  the  Coronation  of  the  King. 


PRECEDENT  decrees  that  before  yielding  up  my  office 
as  Chairman  I  should  deliver  a  valedictory  address  to 
the  members  of  the  Branch  assembled  for  their  annual 
meeting.    I  shall  do  so  briefly,  discussing  some  matters  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  perhaps 
making  some  little  excursions  into  other  fields. 

1  am  happy  to  see  that  the  innovation  which  our  Committee 
decided  on  for  the  Annual  Meeting  has  proved  successful  in 
bringing  out  a  good  attendance  of  our  members.  Business 
men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  mid-afternoon  meetings,  and  it 
was  thought  thait  a  change,  with  op- 
portunity for  social  intercourse,  and 
with  plenty  of  leisure  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reports,  would  be  accept- 
able. During  the  coming  year  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  more  of  such  gather- 
ings, and  I  think  they  will  prove  not 
only  interesting,  but  highly  important 
in  bringing  our  Montreal  manufac- 
turers into  more  frequent  touch  with 
one  another. 

Value  of  Association. 

The  report  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  year,  although  of  a 
summary  nature,  will  doubtless  im- 
press you  with  the  value  of  the  work 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  strong, 
live  organization  of  business  men, 
working  in  harmony.  The  latter 
point  I  should  emphasize,  that  in  the 
eighteen  meetings  of  thait  large  com- 
mittee throughout  the  year,  the 
utmost  amity  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed. That  report,  too,  covered  only 
the  operations  of  fthe  Association 
within  our  own  branch;  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  great  and  important 
work  being  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Efxecutive  Council  of  the 
Association  and  the  special  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation,  Customs,  Insurance,  Legal  and  Com- 
mercial Intelligence,  each  one  of  which  gives  a  direct  service 
to  members  of  the  Association  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  This 
is  properly  dealt  with  in  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Annual 
Convention  of  'the  whole  Association  in  September. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  membership. 
The  report  shows  a  net  increase  in  the  branch  during  the 
Y-  year  of  sixty-two,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  showing.  Nearly 
I  \  all  the  manufacturers  in  good  standing  in  the  city  are  mem- 
(bers  of  the  Association;  but  there  are  still  a  few  who  are 
content  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing 
for  all,  and  not  accord  us  itheir  support.    I  would  like  to  see 
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our  members  take  a  personal  interest  in 
into  line. 

The  Ki'glit  to  Vote. 


One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  past  year  was  the  securing  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  incorporated  companies  in  municipal 
affairs  in  Montreal.  In  some  wards  of  the  city  there  has  not 
been  a  representative  vote  polled  for  years  past,  as  businesses 
have  been  turned  more  and  more  into  joint  stock  companies. 

Nevertheless  the  legislators  at  Quebec 
showed  an  evident  disinclination  to 
provide  a  remedy,  largely,  no  doubt, 
through  a  lack  of  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  Through  the 
efforts  of  our  branch,  however,  the 
matter  has  been  set  right.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  many  years  have  passed 
the  right  to  vote  for  companies  will 
be  extended  to  all  municipalities  in 
the  Province. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same 
happy  Tesults  did  not  attend  our 
representations  to  the  Government 
that  the  Companies  Act  be  amended 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with 
the  provisions  which  allow  a  class  of 
professional  informers  to  prey  on  com- 
panies, which  through  ignorance  of  the 
klaw  have  failed  to  register.  Half  the 
\  fine  goes  to  the  informer.  The  theory 
'  of  the  law  seems  to  be  that  this  means 
of  enforcing  the  registration  pro- 
tects the  public  against  fraud  on  the 
part  of  a  company.  In  practice,  the 
law  seems  to  have  operated  solely  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  informers. 
Upwards  of  160'  cases  have  been  en- 
tered in  the  courts  of  Montreal  during 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and  of 
these,  I  venture  to  say,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  have  been  based  on  bona  fide  complaints.  It  is 
only  in  recent  yeiars  that  the  iniqulCous  nature  of  these  pro- 
visions of  law  have  developed.  I  would  most  strongly  urge 
that  their  amendment  be  vigoPou'sly  pus'hed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Quebec  Legislature. 

There  is  still  no  success  to  report  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Industries  for  Mont- 
real. Perhaps  the  title  has  too  formidable  a  sound  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  Controllers.  I  would  impress  this  fact  on 
them — that  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  city,  that  when 
a  stranger  comes  to  us  seeking  information  which  might 
determine  whether  to  invest  his  capital  here  or  to  go  further, 
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he  cannot  find  a  person  in  the  City  Hall  who  knows  anything 
about  Montreal — who  can  supply  data,  showing  labor  supply 
and  rates,  building  sites,  power  supply  and  rates,  taxes  on 
business,  and  so  on.  Although  the  City  Hall  is  the  natural 
source  for  the  supply  of  such  facts,  one  will  get  but  scant 
satisfaction  from  the  civic  officials,  simply  because  none  of 
them  seom  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  know  those  ele- 
mentary facts  atoout  Montreal,  or  to  dispense  the  knowledge 
if  they  have  it. 

Civic  Eeform  Movement. 

When  upon  the  subject  of  Civic  Administration,  I  might 
recall  to  your  minds  the  great  reform  movement  of  two  years 
ago,  and  the  feeling  of  gladness  and  relief  which  greeted  the 
\  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  reduction  in  the 
\  number  of  Aldermen  and  the  casting  of  the  "  Twenty-three  " 
with  their  shameful  record  of  scandals  and  patronage  in  the 
outer  darkness  of  civic  life. 

It  has  been  too  often  the  history  of  reform  movements,  that 
a  reaction  has  followed  close  on  the  winning  of  a  battle  for 
the  right.    Is  there  now  such  a  reaction  in  Montreal? 

In  the  City  Council  to-day  are  men  who  call  themselves 
\  the  champions  of  the  liberties  of  their  constitutents,  who 
claim  to  represent  public  opinion  in  their  wards.  They  de- 
mand a  return  to  the  old  committee  system  of  administra- 
tion,  with  its  unlimited  possibilities  of  patronage.  By  thwart- 
ing the  plans  of  the  Controllers  they  seek  to  discredit  them, 
and  to  discredit  the  system  of  government. 

Kew  System  Successful. 

t  Surely,  the  record  of  the  civic  administration  of  the  years 
previous  to  1910  is  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all. 
Our  taxpayers  must  surely  recognize  that  the  present  admin- 
istration is  immeasurably  more  business-like,  more  careful 
of  the  public  money  and  more  judicious  in  its  expenditures, 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  It  is  then  their  bounden  duty 
to  see  that  the  men  whom  they  elect  to  Council  next  February 
are  not  Aldermen  of  the  reactionary  type — drags  on  the  wheels 
of  progress — ^but  active,  progressive  men,  who  will  aid  and  not 
obstruct  the  administration,  who  will  keep  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  Montreal  and  her  citizens,  rather  than  spend 
the  time  squabbling  over  matters  of  language  or  nationality. 
The  business  men  of  Montreal  want  to  see  the  men  who  are 
elected  to  Council  show  results,  in  the  way  of  ibetter  kept 
streets,  proper  lighting  and  sewerage  systems,  eflacient  fire 
and  police  protection  and  more  careful  supervision  of  the 

l^public  safety  in  general.  Although  the  new  administration 
has  not  done  all  that  we  had  hoped  from  it,  it  is  pretty  clearly 
understood  that  the  fault  lies  rather  to  the  discredit  of  an 
obstructive  Council. 

Opposes  Reciprocity. 

Now,  for  another  topic,  the  one  which  is  perhaps  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  you  all — Reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
The  present  agreement  has  unfortunately  been  claimed  at 
Ottawa  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  Canadian  iPress  as  a 
party  issue.  This  is  most  regrettable.  Our  fiscal  policy  is  the 
one  policy  above  all  others  which  should  be  kept  free  from 
party  politics. 

By  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  tariff  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  Canada  has  grown  into  a  great,  strong  and 
prosperous  nation.  All  classes  have  benefited.  Revenue  has 
been  secured  to  enable  the  undertakings  of  great  public 
works,  the  construction  of  railways,  canals  and  harbors.  Large 
industrial  centres  bave  been  built  up,  providing  a  great  home 


market  for  the  producers  of  our  foodstuffs,  who  with  con- 
stantly improving  transportation  facilities  are  enabled  to 
sell  their  products  at  prices  which  would  once  have  been 
termed  fabulous.  Employment  at  good  wages  has  been  pro- 
vided for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans,  mechanics  and 
lahorers.  Out  of  the  numerical  increase  and  prosperity  oY 
these  classes,  has  come  the  means  of  livelihood  for  all  the 
other  classes  of  our  citizens,  professional  men,  wholesalers 
and  retailers. 

To  continue  the  fiscal  policy  of  that  period  will  mean  a 
continuance  of  a  period  of  solid,  substantial  prosperity,  such 
as  few  other  nations  have  known. 

Any  change  in  our  tariff  should  be  made  only  after  the 
most  careful  investigation  as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  producers  and  on  the  consumers  of  the  articles  affected. 
In  the  case  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  made  by  Hon. 
Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs. 
Taft  and  Knox  on  the  other,  it  has  now  become  the  duty  of 
each  individual  elector  of  Canada  to  make  that  investigation 
for  himself;  and  when  he  is  called  on  to  judge  it  at  the 
polls,  to  regard  it  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Conservative 
or  of  a  Liberal,  but  from  that  of  a  citizen  of  Canada,  morally 
pledged  to  work  and  to  vote  for  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said,  and  his  words 
have  been  repeated  by  other  leading  citizens  of  his  country, 
"  Canada  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways."  I  ask  "  Are  we  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways?"  Are  we  not  going  to  continue  in 
the  same  path  of  progress  and  prosperity  as  in  the  past? 
Very,  very  few  of  our  people  will  wish  to  turn  into  another 
path,  to  draw  closer  to  the  United  States,  the  price  to  be  a 
corresponding  weakening  in  our  relations  to  the  Empire. 

Our  place  in  the  world  to-day  is  made  additionally  strong 
by  the  protective  arm  of  the  British  Empire.  And  our  high 
place  in  the  Empire  is  fully  recognized.  Within  a  few  short 
months  we  will  have  as  our  chief  executive  officer  a  Prince 
of  the  Royal  blood,  the  brother  of  our  late  King,  and  uncle 
of  our  present  King.  Many  y"ears  ago,  in  one  of  the  few 
troubles  that  the  Confederation  has  had  to  face,  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught  served  with  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  I,  as  an 
officer  of  the  same  brigade,  had  opportunity  of  intercourse  with 
him.  He  was  then  a  man  of  recognized  ability,  admired  and 
respected  by  his  brothers-in-arms;  and  his  later  career  has 
fully  borne  out  the  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth.  He  comes 
to  us  an  eminent  and  experienced  statesman.  All  Canada 
will  greet  him  with  a  great  and  whole-hearted  welcome. 

The  King's  Coronation. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  more.  We  are  almost  on  the  eve  of 
an  event  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 
Wherever  there  is  intercourse  between  nations,  people  will 
know  that  a  new  Monarch  has  been  crowned — King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 
Throughout  the  whole  Empire  will  be  festivity  and  rejoic- 
ing. 

Though  the  feeling  of  grief  and  sadness  at  the  untimely 
demise  of  our  late  King  were  deep  and  sincere  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Canadians,  and  especially  hi  those  of  the  people  of 
Montreal,  where  two  races  whose  kinsmen  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  brought  into  relations  of  greater  amity  by 
his  efforts — dwell  in  community  and  friendship  as  though 
they  were  one — yet  in  his  son  we  recognize  a  man  of  high 
character  and  pre-eminent  ability  and  carefully  trained  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  solemnly 
enthroned.  We  know  him  as  a  man  among  men,  and  who 
will  prove  himself  a  King  among  Kings.  Let  us  drink  to 
his  health,  wishing  him  a  long  life  and  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous reign." 
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WHAT    AN    INDUSTRY    EMPLOYING  1,000  HANDS 

MEANS  TO  A  COMMUNITY 

By.  Mr.  T,  J\,  Russell 

The  Question  of  What  Value  Manufactures  are  to  a  Country  is  Here  Answered 
by  Examining  What  an  Individual  Factory  Means  to  an  Individual  Town.  Some 
Facts,  Figures  and  Deductions. 


A FAVORITE  occupation  of  many  newspapers  and  of  some 
public  men  is  to  seek  some  notoriety  and  cheap  applause 
by  holding  up  the  manufacturer  to  public  gaze  as  a 
hard  master,  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  fattening 
on  the  common  people.  Notliing  can  be  more  improper  than 
the  cultivation  of  such  an  attitude  in  the  public  mind  where 
real  cause  for  it  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  this  attitude  of 
some  public  speakers  and  others  that  has  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  me: 

What  would  it  mean  to  any  community  without  manufac- 
tures to  secure  an  industry  which  would  employ  a  thousand 
mechanics? 

In  answering  this  question  I  have  in  mind  a  little  town 
of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Toronto,  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  Ontario, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe  what  effect  such  an  industry 
would  have  upon  that  typical  community.  The  statistical 
calculations  must  be  only  an  approximation,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  location  of  a  large  manufacturing  institution  in  a 
small  town  having  no  other  resources  than  a  favorable 
geographical  position  and  a  surrounding  area  of  fertile  lands. 

Before  the  pulse  beats  of  industrial  life  were  felt  in  the 
little  northern  town  which  I  have  chosen  as  an  ideal  spot  for 
manufacturing,  there  were  fifty  stores,  two  banks  and  twelve 
professional  offices  established  to  supply  the  various  needs 
of  the  town  itself  and  the  tract  of  country  extending  round 
about  it  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  The  town  covered  an 
area  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  on  which  were  built  four 
hundred  and  fifty-four  dwelling  houses,  and  the  cost  or  value 
of  the  public  utilities  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality 
amounted  to  $49,500.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  was  estimated  at  about  $900v00'0.  Scattered 
irregularly  over  more  than  two  square  miles  of  property,  the 
integral  parts  of  this  corporation  could  easily  make  room 
for  the  buildings,  residences  and  additional  population  intro- 
duced by  the  establishment  of  an  industry  employing  a 
thousand  mechanics.  Many  towns  in  Ontario  with  seven  and 
eight  thousand  of  a  population  are  confined  to  less  than  a 
thousand  acres.  What,  then,  would  be  some  of  the  results  of 
the  establishment  in  this  particular  community  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  and  the  one  thousand  men  required  to  oper- 
ate it? 


Added  5,000  Consumers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  absolute  physical  needs  of  one 
thousand  men  and  their  families — ^^their  food,  shelter  and 
clothing — would  mean  much  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
town  to  which  they  come  to  live,  and  secondly,  the  social  re- 
quirements of  such  a  people  must,  of  necessity,  become  a 
strong  factor  in  the  proper  development  of  this  new  commun- 
I  ity.  Hence,  the  two  broad  lines  of  investigation  present  them- 
selves— the  purely  economic,  which  has  to  do  with  the  one 
thousand  mechanics  and  their  families  as  a  body  of  wage 


earners  and  consumers,  and  the  sociological  aspect  which 
concerns  these  people  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  muni- 
cipality which  they  help  to  compose. 

After  the  industry  in  question  and  its  following  of  people 
had  become  settled  in  the  town  which  used  to  have  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  we  find  that  its  population  has  increased 
to  seven  thousand.  This  number  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration, however,  the  addition  to  the  population  that  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  various  extra  stores  and 
trades  throughout  the  business  section  of  the  town.  The 
seven  thousand  people  would  be  made  up  of  the  original  two 
thousand  of  the  town's  population  and  five  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  who  would  be  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing industry.  Census  reports  show  that  in  industrial 
communities  tne  average  family  numbers  at  least  five  per- 
sons. This  would  mean  that  our  manufacturing  industry  is 
employing  one  thousand  mechanics  with  families,  making 
in  all  5,00i0  more  consumers  in  the  town. 
^  Filling  in  the  waste  places  of  the  town's  fourteen  hundred 
1  acres  would  be  a  thousand  extra  dwelling  houses,  making  in 
all  over  fourteen  hundred  homes.  Many  of  these  dwellings, 
of  course,  would  be  in  the  form  of  terraces  and  tenement  rows, 
and  would  not  cost  as  much,  on  the  average,  as  the  four  hun- 
,  dred  and  fifty  houses  in  the  original  town.  Instead  of  fifty 
■  stores  there  are  now  over  a  hundred,  and  three  banks  are 
doing  business  compared  with  two  before.  As  against  twelve 
professional  men  in  the  old  town,  there  are  now  twenty-six 
engaged  in  practice.  The  public  utilities  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality  have  increased  in  value  from  ?49,i500  to 
$140,000  and  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
now  amounts  to  $1,500,000,  as  compared  with  $900,000  form- 
\_^erly.*  This  remarkable  expansion  in  every  department  of 
the  community's  organization  may  be  traced  to  the  earning 
power  of  one  thonsand  employees  at  work  in  the  factories. 

Great  Body  of  Wage  Earners. 

Based  on  the  manufacturers  census  of  1905,  an  average  of 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  every 
manufacturing  establishment  are  salaried  employees.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pay  roll,  or  ninety-one  per  cent,  is  made  up 
of  wage  earners. 

The  average  salary  in  1905  was  estimated  at  $842  per  an- 
num, while  the  average  wage  in  that  year  amounted  to  $377 
per  annum.  Hence  an  industry  employing  one  thousand  men 
would  pay  out  $75,780  per  year  in  salaries  and  $343,0i7O  per 
year  in  wages,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $419,860.  In 
the  six  years  since  the  last  census,  wages,  however,  have  ad- 
vanced at  least  one-third,  so  that  the  output  of  this  industry 
in  salaries  and  wages  for  one  year  would  be  fully  $569,800. 
A  certain  portion  of  this  sum  would  be  saved  and  the  re- 


r 


*A  typical  comparison  of  figures  taken  from  the  Ontario 
Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  2,000 
population  without  manufacturers  and  one  of  7,000  population 
with  numerous  industries. 
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mainder  would  be  spent,  largely  in  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sities from  the  different  tradesmen  of  the  town. 

But  before  enumerating  the  costs  of  food  and  clothing  re- 
quired to  sustain  five  thousand  industrial  people  for  a  year, 
let  us  note  the  outlay  in  buildings  which  would  be  included  in 
the  initial  expenditure  con'hected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  industry.  Homes  for  one  thousand  families  would  mean 
one  thousand  residences,  nine  per  cent,  of  which  would  belong 
to  the  employees  earning  the  higher  salaries.  Ninety  or  a 
hundred  houses,  therefore,  would  be  built  at  a  cost  befitting 
the  salaries  of  the  men  who  would  live  in  them  and  over  nine 
hundred  dwelling-places  would  be  erected  at  costs  relative 
to  the  workman's  ability  to  pay  a  certain  rent.  On 
the  whole,  the  better  houses  would  cost  on  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000  and  the  poorer  places  about  $500.  The 
building  of  nine  hundred  and  ten  houses  at  $500  each 
and  of  ninety  houses  at  $1,000  each  would  amount  to  $545, OOO. 
Building  operations  would  also  include  the  factory  buildings 
and  the  many  additional  places  of  private  and  public  business 
that  would  be  required,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  expenditure  on  any  of  these  establishments,  except  the 
factories.  The  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  Ontario 
gives  the  instance  of  one  textile  industry  which  employed 
l,0i68  hands.  The  capital  involved  in  that  concern  including 
the  plant  was  $1,500,000.  Using  this  amount  for  our  purpose, 
the  industry  employing  one  thousand  hands  would  represent 
through  its  buildings  and  the  houses  of  its  employees  at  least 
$2,0O0,00i0. 

Expenditure  in  Food. 

In  determining  the  cost  oif  certain  staple  articles  of  food 
which  five  thousand  industrial  people  would  consume  one  has 
recourse  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
wholesale  prices  in  Canada.  Flour,  meats,  potatoes,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  dairy  produce  (including  only  milk  and  butter) 
must  in  this  case  form  the  basis  of  any  estimate  of  the  total 
consumption  of  that  new  portion  of  the  town's  population. 
Flour  is  consumed  more  than  any  other  commodity,  and  to 
find  out  how  much  of  it  five  thousand  people  would  eat  in  a 
year  one  must  depend  altogether  on  averages.  It  is  estimated 
by  American  statisticans  that  wheat  is  consumed  at  the  rate 
of  G  bushels  per  capita  per  annum,  and  a  barrel  of  flour 
usually  contains  4  bushels  of  wheat.  Therefore,  five  thousand 
people  would  need  30,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  7,500  barrels  of 
flour  in  one  year.  The  price  of  Manitoba  first  patents,  the 
grade  used  nearly  altogether  for  home-made  baking,  has  been 
on  an  average  of  $5  per  barrel  for  the  past  ten  years,  so  that 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  flour  amongst  the  stores  of 
the  town  would  be  at  least  $37,50'0  per  year.  Beef,  pork  and 
mutton  would  comprise  the  meats  mostly  consumed  by 
these  five  thousand  persons.  Of  course,  the  adult  population 
would  eat  more  meat  than  the  children,  and  for  this  charac- 
teris'ic  provision  must  be  made  in  the  average  rate  of  con- 
sumption. For  the  working  classes,  domestic  scientists  pre- 
scribe the  eating  of  at  least  a  pound  of  meat  per  day,  or  its 
equivalent  in  proteids.  This  would  mean  1,000  pounds  of 
meat  per  day  for  the  male  heads  of  the  families;  one  half 
that  amount  or  600  pounds  for  the  female  adults  and  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  day  for  the  children,  three  thousand 
of  them  in  all,  or  750  pounds.  Here  we  have,  then,  under  labor 
conditions,  one  thousand  families  consuming  2,250  pounds  of 
meat  every  day.  But  amongst  mechanics  the  rate  of  meat 
consumption  is  not  so  high  as  amongst  the  manual  laborers, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions to  make  the  total  consumption  of  meat  less  than  2,250 
pounds  per  day  for  a  thousand  factory  men's  families.  A 
point  arises,  however,  which  possibly  equalizes  the  computa- 
tion we  have  made.  The  mechanic  receives  a  higher  remun- 
eration for  his  work  than  the  day  laborer,  and  often  he  will 


indulge  in  such  delicacies  as  fowl,  which  in  the  end  would 
cause  an  expenditure  on  meats  equal  to  that  of  the  laborer, 
although  he  does  not  as  a  rule  partake  so  liberally  of  them. 

Using  the  2,250  pounds  per  day  as  the  unit  of  meat  con- 
sumption in  this  community  of  five  thousand,  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  one  must  give  equal  shares  to  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 
Not  allowing  for  the  variety  of  cuts,  but  rather  taking  the 
article  as  a  dressed  carcase,  the  average  price  of  beef  at 
present  in  Ontario  is  about  9  cents  per  pound,  so  that  750 
pounds  of  beef  would  cost  $67.50.  lii  the  same  way  750 
pounds  of  pork  would  cost,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  $75.00, 
and  750  pounds  of  mutton  would  cost  at  9  cents  per  pound, 
$67.50.  The  total  expenditure  per  day  on  meats  would  be 
$210.  In  one  year,  allowing  for  three  hundred  days  on  which 
meat  would  be  eaten,  $63,000  would  be  spent  through  the 
butcher  shops  of  that  town. 

The  very  conservative  nature  of  the  estimates  on  meats 
may  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  bacon  and  ham 
as  parts  of  the  dressed  pork  rangs  from  15c.  to  20c.  per 
pound,  and  that  dressed  Iamb  costs  ifrom  12c.  to  13c.  Then  be 
it  understood  that  all  these  prices  are  being  quoted  from  the 
loholesale  markets  and  not  as  retail  figures. 

Potatoes,  amongst  all  classes,  are  considered  as  a  food 
second  only  in  importance  to  bread  and  equally  as  valuable 
as  meat.  Through  inquiry  from  dealers  and  typical  families 
the  average  consumption  of  potatoes  by  a  family  of  five 
would  be  one  bag  per  month  for  the  community  of  1,000 
families.  The  average  cost  is  80  cents  per  bag,  so  that  for 
one  month  the  total  expenditure  would  be  $800,  and  for  one 
year,  $9,600  on  potatoes. 

The  family  of  five  it  has  also  been  ascertained  would  con- 
sume at  least  one  barrel  of  sugar  per  year  at  a  wholesale 
cost  of  $5  per  barrel.  This  would  mean  for  1,000  such 
families  an  output  of  $5,000  per  year  for  sugar.  This  amount 
is  very  much  below  the  mark  when  the  retail  custom  of  selling 
18  or  20  pounds  for  a  dollar  is  taken  into  account. 

Business  for  the  Farmers. 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk  are  used  abundantly  and  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  equally  great  in  these  articles  with 
children  and  with  adults.  The  rates  of  consumption  of  butter 
in  the  family  of  five  is  claimed  to  be  at  least  one  pound 
per  day,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  different  grades  used 
for  baking  and  for  the  table  is  18  cents  per  pound.  Thus, 
1,000  families  would  spend  each  day  $180  for  butter  or  $65,700 
per  year.  Eggs  are  consumed  by  a  family  of  five  at  the  rate 
of  ten  dozen  per  month  and  they  cost  on  an  average  23  cents 
per  dozen  for  an  entire  year.  One  thousand  families  would  at 
this  price  spend  $2,300  per  month  or  $27,600  per  year  on  eggs. 
The  milk  dealers  say  that  a  family  of  five  would  use  on  an 
average  of  one  quart  of  milk  per  day,  and  this  quantity  at  an 
average  cost  of  five  cents.  So  milk  would  cost  our  thousand 
families  $50  per  day,  or  $18,250  per  year.  Summing  up,  the 
dairy  produce  alone  consumed  by  the  industrial  element  in 
the  town  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  $111,550  per  year. 

One  must  pause  at  this  juncture  to  consider  the  total 
amount  of  money  paid  by  the  people  employed  in  the  big 
factory  for  their  food,  every  article  of  which,  save  sugar, 
might  come  from  the  farms  bordering  on  the  town.  For 
flour,  meats,  potatoes,  sugar,  and  dairy  produce,  the  amount 
paid  in  one  year  would  be  $226,600  or,  excluding  the  sugar, 
$221,600.  This  sum  comprises  the  wholesale  price  for  all  the 
farm  produce  eaten  by  five  thousand  factory  people.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  giving  the  wholesale  quotations,  while  they 
do  not  represent  the  exact  amount  spent  by  the  consumers, 
was  to  show  the  close  relation  between  the  industry  employing 
one   thousand    men    and  the   farmers   in   the  neighboring 
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country,  because,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  Ontario 
between  the  wholesale  price  and  the  producer's  price. 

Fully  $221,600  would  go  to  the  farmers  in  one  year  from 
the  new  town  as  a  direct  contribution  from  the  industry 
employing  one  thousand  mechanics.  And  just  here  one  might 
appropriately  draw  attention  to  the  relationship  which  436,000 
artisans,  the  estimated  number  employed  in  Canada  to-day, 
must  bear  to  the  farmers  oif  the  Dominion.  If  one  thousand 
employees  contribute  $221,600  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
for  a  few  of  their  principal  products,  435,000  artisans  would 
mean  very  much  more  than  $96,396,000,  which  is  only  435 
times  the  amount  paid  by  one  thousand  families  in  a  single 
year  for  eight  consumable  commodities  produced  on  the  farm. 

Money  for  Clotbiug. 

And  now  to  complete  the  general  thesis,  what  would  the 
one  thousand  families  spend  upon  clothing  in  one  year? 
Again,  one  must  deal  exclusively  with  the  necessities  and 
arrive  only  at  an  approximate  estimate.  We  shall  give  to  the 
father  and  his  two  sons  the  following  articles  of  wear  for  one 
year — 2  suits  of  clothes;  2  pairs  of  boots;  2  suits  of  under- 
clothes; 2  shirts  and  3  pairs  of  hose.  Based  again  on  the 
average  cost  as  found  in  the  special  report  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Labor,  two  suitsi  of  men's  clothing  such  as 
would  be  worn  by  the  average  mechanic  would  cost  $30;  two 
pairs  of  men's  boots  would  cost  $7;  two  suits  of  underclothes 
would  cost  $3;  two  shirts  would  cost  $2  and  three  pairs  of 
hose  would  cost  75c.;  a  total  expenditure  for  the  father  of 
$42.75.  Similar  articles  of  wear  for  the  two  sons  would  cost 
in  all  abo'ut  $61.  The  mother  and  her  daughter  would  use  in  the 
year  2  dresses,  2  pairs  of  boots,  2  suits  of  underclothing 
and  3  pairs  of  hose.  These  would  cost  approximately  $65 
for  mother  and  child,  valuing  the  adult's  clothing  as  fol- 
lows: Dress  $12;  boots,  per  pair,  $3;  underclothing,  per  suit, 
$2,  and  hose,  per  pair,  50c.  The  expenses  for  clothing  in  one 
family  would  thus  aggregate  $168.75  per  year.  Fior  one 
thousand  families  wearing  apparel  would  cost  $168,750. 

Having  now  arrived  at  estimates  of  the  costs  of  shelter, 
food  and  clothing  for  those  one  thousand  mechanics  and  their 
families  who  came  into  the  town  as  part  of  a  great  industry 
a  resume  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Buildings    $2,000,000 

Food    226,600 

Clothing    168,750 


Total    $2,395,350 

Economically  speaking,  the  above  total  expresses  the 
answer  to  the  question  made  at  the  outset— "What  would  it 
mean  to  any  community  without  manufactures  to  secure  an 
industry  which  would  employ  a  thousand  mechanics?" 

The  Sociological  Influence. 

To  express  the  sociological  effects  of  the  establishment  of 
five  thousand  such  additional  inhabitants  in  the  town  in  the 
same  concrete  way  that  the  economic  point  of  view  has  been 
shown,  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The  various  widespread 
influences  of  such  an  industrial  element  in  a  town  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  What  we  do  know,  is  that 
mechanics  as  a  class  are  regarded  as  amongst  the  nation's 
very  best  citizens. 

In  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  five  thousand  of 
whom  are  directly  connected  with  some  phase  of  mechanics, 
one  would  naturally  look  for  a  certain  identifying  inclination 
in  the  educational  and  social  life  of  that  town.  Civic  improve- 
ments are  also  associated  with  a  smart,  industrial  class  of 


people,  and  the  outward  appearance  of  the  community  would 
bear  evidence  of  the  thrifty,  intelligent  population.  The  civic 
status  can,  in  a  way,  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  taxes 
the  one  thousand  men  and  the  industry  itself  would  contribute 
each  year  to  the  town's  exchequer.  The  assessed  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  town  became  $1,500,000  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  industry  employing  one  thousand  me- 
chanics. The  rate  of  taxes  became  22  mills  on  the  dollar,  so, 
the  total  revenue  from  this  source  would  be  $33,000  a  year. 

With  the  annual  payment  of  taxes  added  to  the  total 
expenditure  on  buildings,  food  and  clothing,  you  have  in  all 
$2,428,350  turned  into  the  town  in  one  year  through  the 
coming  of  one  great  industr.v.  In  conclusion  one  may  again 
note  the  prodigious  results  which  are  effected  by  the  presence 
in  Canada  of  some  435,000  artisans.  In  round  figures  these 
men  meant  at  least  $1,056,332,250  to  the  Dominion. 

An  industry  employing  1,000  hands  may  be  regarded  as  a 
large  one,  but  the  same  percentag^j  of  results  would  follow 
in  larger  or  smaller  plants,  so  that  one  can  easily  begin  to 
reckon  for  himself  what  any  particular  industry  would  mean 
to  a  town  or  city. 

Broadly  speaking  it  means  that  the  purchase  of  $1,000  of 
goods  from  your  own  town  or  your  own  country,  instead  of 
purchasing  it  outside,  means  the  addition  of  one  person  to 
your  town  or  your  country  instead  of  supporting  him  abroad. 

Should  not  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  add  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  manufacturing  industry  to  a 
country  or  a  particular  town;  and  so  replace  the  unreasoning 
antagonism  to  manufacturing  activity  with  a  spirit  of  hearty 
co-operation  and  support? 


GAS  EJVGINES  IJV  MEXICO. 

A  good  opening  is  reported  in  Mexico  for  gas  engines  which 
are  used  for  pumping,  for  ice  manufacture,  for  small  electrical 
ins'tallations,  and  in  small  factories,  and  are  gradually  re- 
placing small  steam  engines.  The  economy  of  these  engines 
is  much  appreciated  in  the  district  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  where 
fuel  is  very  expensive  and  water  is  scarce.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  100  horse-power  gas  engine  costing  about  £1,600  pays  for 
itself  in  two  years.  The  demand  is  mostly  for  installations 
from  25  to  500  horse-power;  up  to  200  horse-power  simple 
machines  are  used,  and  above  200  horse-power  separate  units 
are  preferred.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  consequence  of 
the  altitude  of  the  district,  6,000  feet,  there  is  diminution  in 
the  power  of  the  motor  to  the  extent  of  18  to  20  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  at  sea  level.  These  en- 
gines ought  to  be  of  strong  construction;  they  should  not 
weigh  less  than  18  tons  per  100-horse-power,  and  all  parts 
should  be  well  adjusted.  The  selling  agent  should  be  allowed 
full  liberty  in  the  matter  of  credit,  guarantee  and  price. — 
Cham'ber  of  Commerce  Journal. 


behing'  Canada  s  Birthrigiit  for  a  Mess  ot  Pottase. 

From  The  Montreal  Star. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  AKGENTINA. 

The  appointment  of  a  Canadian  trade  representative  to 
South  America  maltes  of  special  interest  a  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1910.  This  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American 
Union.  That  this  country  is  giving  attention  to  the  Argen- 
tine not  a  day  too  soon  is  shown  by  its  foreign  trade,  figures 
of  which  we  publish  toelow.  In  the  list  of  nations  with  which 
that  country  does  "business  Canada  is  noticeable  by  its  ab- 
sence. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commissioner  Canada  will  join  in  the  advantages 
which  that  growing  market  offers.  The  figures  given  below 
are  for  the  Argentine  gold  peso,  equivalent  to  $0,965  of  our 
money. 

The  following  schedule  gives  tlie  imports  and  exports  by 
countries: 

Countries.  Exports.  Imports. 

Great   Britain    $80i,793,485  $109,377,394 

Germany    45,054,817  61,128,888 

Prance    37,761,712  33,650,640 

Belgium    30,480,743  19,598,982 

United  States    25,323,561  48,418,892 

Brazil    17,542,026  9,103,594 

Italy    10,474,862  32,776,115 

Netherlands    4,300,508  2,517,189 

Spain    2,870,077  10,910,910 

Chile    2,706,566  481,549 

Austria-Hungary    1,867,703  3,466,115 

Uruguay   1,533,9:57  2,262,394 

Bolivia   578,478  138,335 

Africa    337,254  64,396 

Paraguay    143,250  1,554,777 

Other  countries    7,073,821  17,320,486 

Other  countries  (orders)    108,783,235   

Total    $372,626,055  $351,770,656 

IMPORTS  IN  1910  BY  CLASSES  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Imports. 
(Argentine  gold). 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof    $68,365,167 

Iron  and  manufactures  thereof    43,119,488 

Wagons,  vehicles,  etc   36,095,183 

Stone,  earthen  and  glass  ware    30,925,510 

Building  material    29,237,334 

Agricultural  products    18,921,823 

Beverages    14,951,151 

Fixed  oils,  mineral  and  medicinal  waters,  etc.  . .  13,892,439 

Other  metals  and  their  manufactures    12,870,455 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   12,289,907 

Lumher  and  manufactures  thereof    8,670,726 

Cacao,  coffee,  tea,  yerba  mate,  etc   8;608,691 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof   8,307,701 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products    6,081,719 

Electric  apparatus  and  supplies    5,741,530 

Slices,  etc   5,606,643 

Animal  food  substances    5,046,871 

Legumes  and  cereals    4,819,925 

Leather  and  leather  products    3,075,615 

Paints  and  dyes    2,305,042 

Vegetable  food  substances    1,914,448 

Flour,  starch,  and  like  products   1,149,681 

Live  stock    964,442 

Miscellaneous  articles    9,814,165 

Total   $351,770,656 


Such  a  market  as  is  here  indicated  is  worthy  of  close  study 
and  development.  Mr.  H.  R.  Pousette,  who  leaves  shortly  to 
take  up  his  work  as  Canadian  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  important  work  before  him. 


AUSTEALIAN  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  ON  RUBBER 
FOOT  1^  EAR. 

As  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  cotton  and  rubber 
footwear  is  exported  to  Australia,  manufacturers  S'hould  en- 
deavor to  compily  promptly  with  the  recent  ruling  of  tihe  Com- 
monwealth customs  in  regard  to  the  marking  o'f  such  goods. 
Order  1899,  issued  on  April  19,  1911,  reads  as  follows: 

Commerce  Act. — Marking  on  Shoes  of  Cotton  and  Rubber. 

In  the  case  of  all  boots  made  of  rubber  anid  cotton  such  as 
sand  shoes,  tennis  shoes,  etc.,  with  cotton  uppers  and  rubber 
soles,  the  required  marking  should  be  'cotton,  rubber  soles' 
(or  as  the  case  may  be)  and  country  of  origin,  e.g.,  'Canada.' 

The  marking  need  only  be  applied  to  one  of  each  pair  in 
a  reasonably  permanent  manner,  e.g.,  a  label  sewn  to,  or  a 
brand  on  the  inside  of  uptper,  or  on  the  sole  inside  or  outside. 

In  many  instances  the  name  and  adidress  of  the  maker  is 
impressed  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  rubber  sole,  and  makers, 
if  BO  desired,  would  simply  need  to  add  by  impression  to  such 
address  the  words  'cotton,  rubber  soles,'  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

Importers  of  each  consignment  arriving  are  to  be  informed 
of  above,  but  reasonable  time  is  to  be  allowed  for  compliance 
with  requirements. 


LUNCHEON  TO  MR.  POUSSETTE. 

During  his  stay  in  Toronto,  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette  was 
tendered  a  luncheon  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tindall,  Ontario  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  S.  H.  Chapman,  Chairman  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Committee  of  the  Association.  The  members  of 
that  Committee  were  also  guests.  Mr.  Poussette  discussed  in 
detail  the  commercial  conditions  obtaining  in  South  Africa. 
His  conclusions  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  a  report 
of  his  meeting  with  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in 
the  Association  offices. 


DRY-DOCK  FOR  TORONTO. 

Arrangements  are  practically  complete  for  the  erection  of 
a  large  dry-dock  in  Toronto  by  the  Poison  Iron  Works.  The 
need  for  such  a  plant  has  long  been  felt  and  its  construction 
fits  in  well  with  the  general  plan  for  harbor  improvements, 
which  is  now  in  view.  Shipping  on  Lake  Ontario  has  been 
handicapped  by  fhe  lack  of  proper  dry-docking  facilities.  It 
is  believed  that  the  new  dry-dock  when  built  will  "accommodate 
any  vessel  which  is  likely  to  be  launched  on  Lake  Ontario  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  Government  engineer  in  Toronto 
has  approved  of  the  plans  and  they  are  now  before  the  Public 
Works  Department  at  Ottawa  for  final  certification. 


THROUGH  FREIGHT  RATES  TO  POINTS  ON  THE  DOMIN- 
ION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  announce  that  they  have 
established  a  service  and  published  through  freight  rates  from 
Montreal  and  points  east  therefor  to  Halifax,  Truro  and  other 
points  on  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  and  Halifax  and 
South-Western  Railway  via  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Digby,  N.S.,  and 
the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway.  Rates  from  points  west  of 
Montreal  for  the  present  are  made  on  the  basis  of  rates  to  St. 
John,  'N.B.,  plus  arbitraries  from  that  point. 

Their  freight  traffic  officials  are  now  engaged  in  preparing 
a  tariff  of  through  rates  from  all  points  west  oif  Montreal  the 
same  as  from  Montreal  and  east  thereof,  and  the  same  will  be 
issued  shortly. 
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COMPENSATION    TO  WORKMEN    FOR  INJURIES 

By  Mr.  F.  W.  Wegenast 

Secretary  of  the  Legal  Department,  C.  M.  A. 

In  View  of  the  Imminence  of  New  Legislation  on  this  Subject  in  Various  Provinces, 
it  is  Urged,  that  a  Special  Committee  be  Appointed  to  Study  it  Carefully.  A 
preliminary  Survey  of  the  English  and  German  Systems.    Some  Recommendations. 


IN  pursuance  of  resolutions  of  the  Annual  Convention  and 
of  this  Council  I  have  during  the  past  year  given  consid- 
erable time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  Workmen's 
compensation  for  injuries.  I  have  also  under  the  instruotions 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  situation  in  Canada,  and  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  other  countries.  This  pamphlet  was  sent  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  with  a  circular  letter  asking 
for  their  views  upon  the  subject. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  facilitate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  if  I  presented  to  you  a  preliminary  report 
based  upon  m:y  own  investigations  and  the  answers  to  the 
circular  letters  as  well  as  consultations  with  various  members 
of  the  Association.  This  report  will,  iperhaps,  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  discussion  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
who  are  naturally  reluctant  to  report  to  the  Council  without 
thorough  consideration.  Any  personal  opinions  expressed  in 
this  report  should  also  be  considered  subject  to  qualification 
after  further  discussion.  In  the  meantime  they  will  serve  to 
bring  the  matter  up  for  consideration  in  concrete  form. 

Legislation  is  Iniiniiient. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  action  ou  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation arises  out  of  the  appointment  of  a  -Commissioner  to 
investigate  the  subject  with  a  view  to  drafting  a  new  Act  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Asso- 
ciation has  also  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  dealing  with 
legislation  upon  the  subject  in  two  of  the  provinces,  Quebec 
and  Manitoba.  As  about  1,800  of  the  2,700  members  of  the 
Association  are  in  Ontario,  the  provincial  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  careful  attention 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  but  in  view  of  the  gen- 
erally accepted  notion  that  the  laws  in  the  other  provinces 
are  far  from  satisfactory  and  that  there  may  be  legislation 
by  the  Dominion  Government  uspon  the  sulDject  there  appears  to 
be  every  reason  why  the  Association  should  carefully  con- 
sider a  broad,  general  policy  upon  the  questions  involved. 

The  necessity  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee at  the  Vancouver  meeting  last  September,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  this  report.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
first  paragraph,  which  expresses  the  present  situation  in  On- 
tario and  to  a  certain  extent  throughout  Canada. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  has  also  been  grappling  with  the  problem  and  the  follow- 
lAi^S  quotation  from  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwedtman, 
which  will  ibe  referred  to  hereafter,  presents  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  and  the  attitude  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion: 

'iMuch  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  about  the 
preservation  of  natural  resources  of  our  country,  about  coal 
and  timber  lands,  maintenance  and  iimprovetnent  of  national 
wealth,  and  efficiency  in  our  duty  to  poslterity. 


Preveutiou  and  Compensation. 

^  "There  is  no  phase  of  the  subject  of  preservation  that  is 
more  important  and  should  "appeal  more  strongly  to  all  of  us 
than  the  preservation  of  our  country's  besit  resources — the 
happiness,  the  self-respect,  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  wage 
\  workers.    This  sentiment  is  recognized  generally  now. 

"Twelve  state  commissions,  one  federal  commission  and  a 
number  of  organizations  are  at  the  present  time  actively  en- 
gaged in  reviewing  our  system  of  providing  for  the  victims 
of  occupational  accidents  and  their  dependents.  Two  States — 
New  York  and  Ohio — have  enacted  new  laws  in  the  last  year. 
A  num'ber  of  states  are  expected  to  propose  new  legislation 
in  the  present  year,  and  within  the  next  two  years  probably 
every  state  in  the  Union  will  consider  new  legislation. 

"Employers'  liability  laws  have  perhaps  been  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  worry,  dissatisfaction  and  friction  to  the 
employers  and  wage  workers  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
frequently  admitted,  that,  looking  at  the  subject  from  the 
humane,  economic  and  legal  viewpoint  our  present  system 
can  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

"Impressed  with  the  continually  increasing  importance  of 
this  subject,  its  appeal  to  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
to  commonsense,  and  its  relation  to  national  efficiency,  the. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  its  President,  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  whole  question  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  progressive  employer.  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

"After  a  thorough  inquiry  among  twenty-five  thousand 
employers  of  the  United  States,  a  report  was  placed  before 
the  annual  meeting  and  resolutions  adopted  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part: 

"  'Be  it  resolved.  That  the  present  system  of  determining 
employers'  liability  is  unsatisfactory,  wasteful,  slow  in  opera- 
\  tion  and  antagonistic  to  harmonious  relations  between  em- 
\  ployers  and  wage-'workers,  that  an  equitable,  mutually  contri- 
^  butory  indemnity  system  automatically  providing  relief  for 
x\  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  their  dependents,  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  waste,  litigation  and  friction,  and  to  meet  the 
\.  demands  of  an  enlightened  nation. 

"  'Be  it  further  resolved,  That  prevention  of  accidents  is 
of  even  greater  importance  than  equitable  compensation  to 
injured  workers.' 

"The  resolution  conveys  the  attitude  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
'  one  hundred  employers  and  the  remaining  one  ultra-conserva- 
tive employer  will  find  it  good  policy  to  work  constructively 
with  us,  bearing  in  mind  that  unless  this  problem  is  settleS 
in  a  commonsense,  equitable  and  economic  manner,  the  dema- 
'  gogue,  the  agitator  and  the  socialist  will  settle  it  for  us  with 
a  vengeance." 

Canada  Has  Adopted  British  System. 

In  considering  the  situation  in  Canada  it  is  to  toe  observed 
^  that  while  there  has  been  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  seven 
'■'  of  the  nine  provinces  within  recent  years,  this  legislation 
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has  all  (been  along  the  line  of  the  English  Act,  by  way  of  an 
extension  of  the  personal  liability  of  the  employer — a  system 
which  is  now  almost  universally  condemned  as  wrong  in 
principle  and  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  In  On- 
tario and  Prince  Edward  Island  the  ground  is  still  clear  for 
the  adoption  of  a  system  which  will  be  susceptible  of  exten- 
sion along  right  lines. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  considered  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  experiment  along  some  lines.  Certain 
systems  can  now  be  reckoned  with  as  producing  certain  re- 
sults, and  the  experiments  of  many  countries  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  produced  a  vast  amount  of  material  which 
is  available  for  the  guidance  of  any  further  legislation.  In 
Ontario  there  has  been  no  legislation  during  this  period,  ex- 
cept the  Act  of  1884,  which  was  copied  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Act  of  1880;  so  that  the  field  is  clear  ior  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
the  Mother  Country. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  other  countries  are  avail- 
"  able  in  a  large  amount  of  literature  upon  the  subject  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  industrial  accident  insurance,  which 
has  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years.  Most  of  this  literature, 
however,  deals  "with  the  subject  from  either  the  labor  stand- 
point or  the  purely  academic  standpoint.  The  want  of  reliable 
data  from  the  manufacturers'  and  employers,  standpoint  led  to 
the  appointment,  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, of  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwedtman,  an  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Emery, 
general  counsel  for  the  National  Association,  to  investigate 
the  systems  of  European  countries  and  to  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion. Messrs.  Schwedtman  and  Emery  spent  four  months  in 
Europe  and  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  number  of  large 
conventions  of  employers  and  experts  which  happened  to 
coincide  with  their  visit.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  different  .countries  a  large  amount  of  information 
was  placed  at  their  disposal  which  has  never  before  been 
embodied  in  the  literature  upon  the  sul>ject.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  'with  admirable  conciseness  in  a  500 
page  illustrated  volume  upon  "Accident  Prevention  and  Re- 
lief," which  constitutes  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
'  National  Association.  The  presentation  of  this  report,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  associated  with  the 
commissioners  in  their  work,  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  New  York 
last  month,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  attending  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association.  A 
summary  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  report  was 
given  in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Schwedtman,  illustrated  by  lime- 
light views.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Schwedtman  the  possibility 
of  his  being  induced  to  give  this  lecture  in  Toronto  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Association,  and  I  have  had  some  corres- 
ponderuce  since  with  him  upon  the  matter.  iHe  has  expressed 
his  entire  willingness  to  come  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
lecture  might  be  made  a  feature  of  the  programme  of  our 
annual  meeting  in  September. 

A  Contributory  System. 

As  to  the  general  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
reiport,  I  was  somewhat  gratified  to  find  that  they  tally  to  a 
large  extent  with  almost  verbal  accuracy  with  the  results  of 
my  own  investigations  made,  of  course,  entirely  separately 
and  on  a  more  restricted  scale.    The  outstanding  feature  of 

/the  report  was  the  unanimous  and  emphatic  indorsation  of 
the  so-called  German  method  of  dealing  with  the  prohlem  of 
workmen's  compensation  and  the  corresponding  disapproval 
of  the  so-called  English  system,  wihich  has  already  been  adopted 

Jby  most  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  has  to  some  extent 
been  adoipted  in  the  United  S'tates,  and  has  received  some 
countenance  from  the  various  state  commissions  engaged 
upon  the  problem,  most  of  whom  are  considerably  under  the 


influence  of  the  labor  interests.    The  basic  difference  between 
the  two  systems  is  that  under  ithe  English  system  the  burden 
of  compensation  for  injuries  is  thrown  upon  the  individual 
employer,  and  made  a  feature  of  his  relationship  with  the 
^   employee.    Under  the  German  method  the  burden  of  com- 
'  pensation  is  thrown  upon  a  fund  jointly  administered  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  under  government  supervision,  the  con- 
tributions to  which  are  so  arranged  that  a  portion,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  contributions  to  tne  fund  comes  from 
^'  the  employees.    This  arrangement  induces,  and,  in  fact,  com- 
\   pels,  a  co-operation  between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  very  satisfactory 
\  results  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  cost  of  compensation.  It 
has  also  resulted  in  a  remarkable  reduction  of  the  adminis- 
trative expense  of  industrial  accident  insurance,  statistics 
showing  that  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  money 
paid  hy  employers  in  connection  with  accident  insurance  and 
workmen's  compensation  actually  reaches  the  injured  work- 
man or  his  dependents;  under  the  German  system  in  190i8  of 
the  total  amount  raised  over  77  per  cent,  was  applied  in  com- 
pensation, less  than  23  per  cent,  heing  required  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 
>^       From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
gained  'by  this  Association  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  in- 
fluence by  taking  up  the  problem.    It  was  said  recently  by  a 
leading  labor  official  in  Toronto  that  any  movement  sup- 
s^;^  ported  b;y  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  must  be 
"  regarded  by  the  labor  interests  with  susipicion.    There  is  no 
\  doubt  that  this  feeling  prejudices  the  Association  in  some  of 
^its  other  activities.    The  possibility  of  fostering  a  different 
sentiment  is  suggested  by  the  following  heading  of  an  article 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  reporting  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  New  York  last 
month: 

EMPLOYERS  TO  GUARD  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Energetic  Campaign  by  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Their  convention  in  session  this  week  in  New  York  de- 
voted itself  primarily  not  to  fighting  labor  unions,  as  its 
reputation  is,  but  to  study  of  a  fair  form  of  worki'ngmen's 
compensation — fruits  of  the  labor  of  years  of  a  commftiee 
which  has  sought  in  Europe  for  the  most  practical  scheme — 
the  German  law  regarded  as  the  most  successful,  wherein  em- 
ployers are  united  in  associations  to  provide  automatic  com- 
pensation for  injuries — the  work  of  prevention  of  accidents  a 
vital  feature — a  summary  of  a  remairkaWe  movement. 

A  Business  Proposal. 

The  practical  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  is  indicated 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  same  article:  "The 
manufacturers  of  America  are  now  primarily  moved  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  their  employees  toy  humanitarian  consid- 
eration.  iBut  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  best  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  best  economics,  is  for  the  business  men 
of  the  country  to  take  the  initiative  of  the  estaihlishment  of 
equitable  insurance,  which  will  insure  right  compensation 
to  all  injured  wage  workers,  and  on  a  basis  that  will  work  no 
improper  hardship  on  employers." 

Another  practical  element  to  he  considered  is  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  sympathy  between  employer  and  employee.  A  distinct 
defect  in  the  English  system  is  the  want  of  anything  to 
develop  such  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  prevention  of 
accidents  or  ameliorating  their  efforts.    The  effect  of  the 
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English  Act  has  been  to  discourage  the  formation  of  work- 
men's benefit  sociedes  and  to  actually  decrease  their  num- 
ber, while  the  activities  of  labor  organizations  in  other  direc- 
tions have  greatly  increased.  Activities  which  might  be 
directed  into  more  useful  channels  are  thus  wasted  in  aggrand- 
izing strife  tending  to  still  further  eliminate  the  sympathies 
of  employer  and  employee. 

A  National  Advantage. 

On  the  broader  economic  features  of  the  subject  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Dr.  Paul  Kaufman,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Department  of  Germany,  is  significant: 
"The  workers'  lives  preserved  mean  maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  our  national  resources,  arid  therefore  give  siplendid 
returns  for  the  heavy  financial  burden  which  this  insurance 
places  upon  our  economic  structure.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  the  'unprecedented  expansion  of  German  commerce  and 
industry  and  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  happened 
concurrently  with  the  thorough-going  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  our  workers.  There  is  a  close  connection  between 
the  two  events." 

It  is  a  combination  of  these  considerations,  no  doubt,  that 
has  led  the  National  Association  to  take  up  the  problem. 
Last  year  $20,000  was  spent  upon  it,  and  the  appended  resolu- 
tions call  for  an  extended  campaign  covering  the  whole 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  system  there  outlined. 

So  far  as  labor  organizations  in  the  United  States  have 
thus  far  formulated  th'eir  ideas  they  consist  in  demands  for 
stripping  the  employer  of  his  "defences,"  namely  the  defence 
of  "contributory  negligence,"  and  of  "common  employment." 
Liability  for  all  injuries  is  then  to  be  fastened  upon  individual 
employers  without  any  contribution  by  the  workman.  Labor 
organizations  in  this  country  are  largely  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  the  United  States  bodies  and  similar  demands  may 
be  anticipated  here,  too. 

While  everything  appears  to  point  to  the  desirability  of 
working  out  a  scheme  of  compensation  along  the  lines  of  the 
German  system  the  practical  difficulties  are  very  great,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  share  of  work  would  fall  to  the 
Association.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  policies  open  to 
the  Association.  One  is  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  to  the 
agitation  for  a  compensation  system,  which  in  default  of  ac- 
tive intervention  by  the  Association,  will,  in  all  probability, 
take  tbe  form  of  the  English  system.  The  other  is  a  policy 
of  constructive  effort,  which,  from  all  the  indications,  would 
take  the  form  of  such  a  development  of  the  German  system 
as  might  be  thought  adapted  to  this  country.  In  either  case 
I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
deal  with  the  matter  either  by  way  of  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  council  along  one  line  of  policy  oir  by  way  of 
reporting  to  the  council  or  to  the  annual  meeting  upon  the 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued. 

Eecommeiidation  of  Commission. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners: 

J'trs* — lAll  legislation  must  be  for  compensation.  (Every 
kind  of  employers'  liability  legislation  has  proven  a  failure 
in  every  civilized  nation.) 

Second — ^Compensation  legislation  must  cover  every  wage 
worker.  (The  man  who,  without  his  own  fault,  loses  his 
hand  in  a  farm  machine,  is  as  much  entitled  to  compensation 
as  the  engineer  who  loses  his  hand  in  an  engine  gear.) 

Third — Compensation  must  be  assured.  (It  must  be  as 
certain  as  the  interest  on  United  States  bonds.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  insurance,  approved  and  preferably 
guaranteed  by  the  State  or  National  Government.  However, 


every  safe  method  of  such  approved  insurance  should  be 
permitted.  State,  mutual  and  stock  insurance,  as  well  as  re- 
lief systems,  covering  individual  shops,  should  be  encouraged, 
and  none  of  them  must  be  barred.) 

Fourth — iCompensation  must  be  sufficient.  (Not  less  than 
75  cents,  and  preferably  90'  cents,  out  of  every  dollar  paid 
into  the  insurance  fund  should  be  paid  to  injured  workers  or 
their  dependents.  To  this  end,  legislation  and  solicitation 
expenses  m'ust  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  arbitration 
courts,  or  a  simplified  court  procedure,  are  required  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes.) 

Fifth — Emptoyer  and  employee  are  jointly  responsible  for 
all  unpreventable  accidents  and  should  therefore  jointly  meet 
the  compensation  expenditure.  (The  employer  covering  ap- 
proximately that  part  which  is  due  to  his  fault  and  to  the 
inherent  hazard  of  the  industry;  the  employee  covering  approx- 
imately that  part  which  arises  from  his  fault.) 

Sixth — ^Eveiry  injury  except  those  due  to  criminal  careless- 
ness or  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  workers  should  be 
compensated. 

Seventh — Humanity  and  efficiency  demand  that  prevention 
of  accidents  be  made  of  prime  importance.  Therefore,  an  effi- 
cient official  inspection  and  statistical  system  which  increases 
or  decreases  insurance  rates  in  proportion  to  the  accident  pre- 
vention activities  of  each  individual  establishment  lis  essential. 

Eighth — -To  prevent  unfair  competition  between  employers 
in  different  localities,  it  is  necessary  that  compensation  laws 
of  the  various  states  be  reasonably  uniform. 

Ninth — ^^Since  the  progressdve  individual  usually  provides 
voluntarily  for  reasonable  accident  compensation,  it  is  right 
that  the  reactionary  or  selfish  individual  be  compelled  to  do 
likewise,  through  universal  compulsory  insurance. 

Tenth — Single  liability  is  essential  for  reasons  of  efficiency 
and  equity. 

Resolved — That  we  recommend  to  the  incoming  Board  of 
Directors  the  appointment  of  a  neiw  Committee  to  take  up  the 
work  of  the  past  Committee  on  Industrial  Indemnity  Insur- 
ance. 

Resolved  Further — That  this  Committee,  together  with  such 
department  or  departments  as  may  be  inahgurated  under  its 
supervisiion  by  the  PTesident,  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the 
Executive  Committee  carry  on  as  efficiently  as  possible  the 
following  activities: 

First — Continuous  and  close  relations  with  state  and 
federal  legislatures,  legislative  committees  or  commissions  en- 
gaged in  the  drafting  of  new  liability  or  compensation  bills. 

Second — Close  co-operation  with  all  organizations,  national, 
state  or  local,  who  are  interes,ted  in  voluntary  or  compulsory 
compensation  for  injured  workers. 

Third — Advice  to  members  of  our  Association  on  voluntary 
relief  systems,  liability  or  accident  insurance,  accident  preven- 
tion and  accident  legislation. 

Fourth — ^A  general  education  campaign  among  the  public, 
the  newspapers,  the  colleges,  and  among  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  general,  through  the  aid  of  addresses,  illus- 
trated talks,  circulars  and  letters,  all  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
accepted  principles  for  a  sound  compensation  system. 

Fifth — lA  vigorous  general  campaign  for  early  adoption  of 
a  statistical  system  on  work  accidents,  so  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  we  may  secure  facts,  instead  of  guess  work, 
to  build  upon. 

Sixth — 'A  special  campaign  among  state  factory  inspectors, 
to  the  end  of  securing  higher  ability  and  efficiency  and  less 
political  influence. 

Seventh — The  encouragement  of  mutual  insurance  and 
close  co-operation  with  existing  insurance  concerns,  with  a 
view  to  securling  rates  for  our  members,  in  proportion  to  their 
individual  accident  prevention  efforts. 
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DANGERS    FROM    THE    BEEF  TRUST 

The  Meat  Supply  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  Control  of  the  Beef  Trust.  It 
Grinds  the  Producers  and  Consumers.    Is  Canada  to  be  Added  to  its  Spoils  ? 


Third  Fisherman — "  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in 
the  sea." 

First  Fisherman — "  Why,  as  men  do  a-land;  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones.  *  *  *  Such  lohales  have  I  heard  on 
o'  the  land,  <who  never  leave  gaping  till  they've  sioallowed 
the  lohole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all." 

LIKE  Shakespeare's  whale,  the  monstrous  Beef  Trust  of 
the  United  States  will  "never  leave  gaping'Vtill  it  has 
"swallowed  the  whole  parish,"  provided,  of  course,  that 
Providence  doesn't  send  a  Jonah. 

The  Reciprocity  Agreement,  ex-Speaker  "Joe"  Cannon,  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  says,  is  "a  machination  of  the 
trusts."  And  when  it  is  considered  that  this  trade  pact  pro- 
poses to  feed  such  huge  octopuses  as  "  the  big  six "  meat- 
packing companies  at  Chicago,  with  "free"  natural  products 
from  Canada,  one  is  inclined  to  helieve  "Joe"  Cannon  is  right. 
Having  almost  siwallowed  the  American  parish,  this  whale 
now  gapes  for  the  unexploited,  fair  districts  of  Canada.  Shall 
Canadians  be  considered  as  "little  ones"  and  be  eaten  up,  or 
shall  they  throw  the  Reciprodity  Jonah  overboard  and  con- 
tinue their  national  voyage  to  greatness  on  an  untroubled  sea? 

The  examples,  to  hand,  of  the  way  in  which  the  Beef  Trust 
has  operated  and  is  operating  now,  in  the  United  States, 
should,  alone,  turn  every  citizen  of  Canada,  and  especially  the 
Western  farmer,  against  a  tariff  rearrangement  which  would 
tend  to  bring  the  country  under  the  direct  touch  of  this 
gigantic  corporation. 

The  Big  Six. 

The  United  States  Beef  Trust  is  made  up  of  the  following 
firms:  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  including  the 
Fairbanks  Canning  Company,  the  National  Packing  Company, 
under  the  Joint  management  of  Armours,  Swifts,  and  Morris  ; 
Swarzchild  &  Sulzberger  and  Cudahy  &  Co.  The  main  in- 
terests, "the  fbig  six,"  as  they  are  called,  control  seventy-two 
subsidiary  companies,  and  these  seventy-two  tentacles  stretch 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  feeding 
themselves  on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  crushing  out  life  wher- 
ever it  is  convenient. 

In  1903  Judge  Grosscup,  at  Chicago,  granted  an  injunction 
against  the  Beef  Trust,  holding  that  it  was  an  illegal  com- 
bination in  the  restraint  of  trade.  As  usual,  the  case  was 
appealed,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1905,  Attorney^General 
Moody  sustained  the  decision  of  Judge  Grosscup,  showing  that 
(1)  members  of  the  Trust  had  agreed  not  to  bid  against  one 
another  in  the  livestock  markets  of  the  various  states;  (2)  tem- 
porary increases  in  prices  were  caused  to  induce  shipping  of 
cattle  to  the  stock  yards;  (3)  prices  for  meat  were  set  through 
which  shipments  were  controlled;  (4)  uniform  rates  of  credit 
were  adopted  and  black  lists  were  maintained;  (57  common 
and  unfair  cartage  charges  were  made,  and  less  than  legal 
s-hipping  rates  were  obtained  from  railroads,  thereby  restrain- 
ing competition. 

After  Att'orney^Gene^al  Moody's  disposal  of  the  case,  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  at  Washington  to  investi- 
gate the  findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Beef  Trust. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  as  the  Commission  was  called, 
finally  made  a  report  to  Congress,  and  although  the  head 
Comtnissioner,  Mr.  Garfield,  was  afterwards  severely  criti- 


cized for  the  shallowness  of  his  report,  it  was  shown  amongst 
other  things  that  the  Beef  Trust  had  enormous  control  of  both 
the  productive  and  distributive  agencies  in  the  Western  and 
Eastern  States.  Evidence  proved  that  98  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cattle  killed  in  leading  Western  centres  were  slaughtered  by 
the  Trust,  which  it  was  also  shown  controlled  75  per  cent,  of 
the  trade  in  New  York,  85  per  cent,  in  Boston,  95  per  cent,  in 
Providence,  and  in  a  number  of  other  important  cities  from 
50  to  90  per  cent. 

A  Power  in  East  and  West. 

In  view  of  such  indisputable  evidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  depleted  condition  of  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Note  that  96  per  cent,  of  the  raw-  supply 
in  the  West  is  killed  iby  the  Trust,  which  also  controls  from 
50  to  9'5  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  the  large  eastern  cities.  The 
Beef  Trust  has  thus  robbed  the  Eastern  farmer  of  his  rightful 
heritage,  the  home  market  in  the  adjacent  large  industrial 
centres.  The  West  and  the  East  have  been  bound  together  in 
the  tight  grasp  of  two  tentacles,  wihich  have  been  shot  out 
greedily  from  the  huge  central  body  at  Chicago.  If  ibut  an- 
other tentacle  could  be  extended  Northward  and  coiled  round 
the  producing  regions  of  Canada,  what  rich  blood  could  be 
sucked  into  the  heart  of  this  massive  creature,  giving  it 
renewed  power  to  shoot  out  more  tentacles  so  that  the  whole 
of  America  might  be  finally  swallowed,  "church,  steeple,  bells 
l^and  all." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  Beef  Trust  operate  so 
as  to  gain  such  unlimited  power,  and  how  could  it  face  our 
1  anti-combine  law?  '  In  brief,  such  corporations  as  the  Beef 
'  \  Trust  know  no  law.  The  history  of  the  United  States  law 
courts  shows  repeated  injunctions  against  the  Beef  Trust.  In 
the  lower  courts,  the  case  is  fought,  and  if  defeated,  the  Trust 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  instanced  above,  when 
Attorney-General  Moody,  after  two  years,  sustained  Judge 
Grosscup.  Years  elapse  before  restitution  is  made  in  the 
courts,  and  all  the  while  the  Trust  can  sing  merrily,  '^Laws 
may  come  and  laws  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever."  Even 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  very  little  effect  in  controlling 
the  power  of  the  Trust.  Adverse  findings  were  given  against 
the  Beef  Trust  in  190I5  by  Attorneiy^General  Moody,  and  yet 
in  1910',  just  last  year.  Judge  (Land'is,  at  Chicago,  instructed 
the  Grand  Jury  to  prepare  the  recommendations  in  its  pre- 
sentment against  the  'Ibig  six"  meat  packers  who  were  arrested 
for  the  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  'Law,  on  the 
following  flndigs:  That  members  of  the  Beef  Trust  had  (1) 
refrained  from  bidding  against  each  other  for  livestock;  (2) 
agreed  on  so-called  "request  cost"  of  meats  sent  to  branch 
houses,  where  "request  prices"  were  also  agreed  upon;  (3) 
secured  information  each  week  through  the  National  Packing 
Company,  a  joint  interest  of  the  iSwift,  Armour  and  Morris 
Companies,  from  various  branches,  whereby  the  prices  for  the 
follow'ing  week  might  be  determined. 

Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  just  as 
strong  and  as  clearly  defined  as  any  Canadian  anti-combine 
law.  Has  anyone  heard  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pay- 
ing its  fine  of  twenty-nine  millions  levied  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  iStates  for  the  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
La  w  ? 
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Power  of  the  Trust. 

The  crux  Oif  the  matter  is  that  for  years  the  Beef  Trust 
was  allowed  to  grow  and  was  considered  a  wonderful  boon, 
until  one  da;y  a  young  man  wrote  a  hook  called  "The  Jungle," 
which  on  the  strength  of  personal  investigation  revealed 
phases  of  "the  trade"  that  no  one  ever  'dreamed  of.  The 
public  woke  up,  read  "The  Jungle,"  and  were  horrified.  Gov- 
ernment investigations  ensued,  opinion  turned  against  the 
Trusts,  people  refused  canned  meats,  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
meat  foods  went  up  and  up  and  up;  there  came  the  pressure 
of  the  high  costs  of  living,  and  the  United  States  realized  that 
the  Ibaby  corporation,  which  it  had  nursed  years  before,  and 
which  had  given  such  signs  of  being  an  economic  blessing  to 
all  classes,  producer  and  consumer  alike,  thad  developed  into 
a  giant,  whose  strength  made  it  an  economic  curse  on  the 
land. 

The  Beef  Trust,  which  had  provided  such  a  stable  market 
at  first,  by  its  steady  consumption  of  livestock,  later  only 
bought  in  quantities  from  time  to  time.  The  livestock  farms 
of  the  States  became  depleted,  until  in  1'909  there  were  only  in 
the  United  States  49,379,000  beef  cattle;  in  19-10  there  were 
only  47,279,0100  beef  cattle.  In  this  one  year  there  was  a 
decrease  of  2,100,000  head.  Why  was  it?  Because  for  three 
years  previous  to  1905  prices  to  the  producer  were  so  low  that 
the  value  of  beef  cattle  declined  $163,000,000;  beef  raising  was 
unprofitable,  and  farmers  sold  even  their  calves,  as  veal, 
rather  than  undergo  the  expense  of  feeding  them.  Fewer  beef 
cattle  are  raised  every  year,  yet  the  Beef  Trust  is  said  to 
have  lT,DO0,00i0  whole  beef  carcases  in  cold  storage  all  the 
time.  While  prices  may  be  high  to  the  consumer  it  does  not 
follow,  where  the  intermediary  is  a  trust,  that  prices  are  high 
to  the  producer.  At  the  present  time  the  Beef  Trust  is  look- 
ing for  additional  supplies  from  Canada.  With  the  duties 
down,  our  livestock,  especially  that  from  the  west,  would  be 
taken  for  consumption  at  Chicago. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Beef  Trust  has  its  eye  on  this 
country.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  its  buyers  our  cattle  from  our 
own  markets  for  export,  thus  controlling  our  own  position, 
than  to  have  the  livestock  industry  undermined  and  enslaved 
by  allowing  the  same  power  that  has  smitten  the  United 
States  to  have  free  sway  in  Canada? 

Eapacity  of  Beef  Trust. 

An  instance  of  the  methods  of  the  Beef  Trust  might  well  be 
quoted  from  the  evidence  taken  in  the  case  of  the  cattlemen 
of  the  Western  States  against  the  railroads  in  1905  before 
that  efficient  body,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
railroads  had  been  charging  smaller  rates  for  the  carrying  of 
dressed  beef  than  for  live  cattle,  and  the  Western  cattlemen 
could  not  stand  the  discrimination.  It  was  shown  that 
Armour  &  Company,  the  most  powerful  memlbers  of  the  Trust, 
had  been  getting  a  rate  of  18%  cents  per  cwt.  on  dressed 
beef,  while  on  livestock  coming  into  his  'Chicago  factories  he 
was  influential  in  exacting  -28%  cents  per  cwt.  The  Com- 
mission said  to  the  railroads,  "You  must  not  charge  less  for 
dressed  beef  than  for  live  cattle."  The  case  cost  about  $35,000; 
there  was  no  decision  for  months;  and  when  the  above  ver- 
dict did  come  it  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it 
was  delayed  for  several  years.  All  the  time  Armo'ur  &  Com- 
pany continued  to  enjoy  the  discrimination  in  rates.  During 
the  Supreme  'Court  case,  wliich  resulted  also  in  favor  of  the 
cattlemen,  it  was  shown  why  the  difference  of  5  cents  per 
cwt.  in  the  rates  existed.  Beef,  the  high-priced  product,  was 
shipped  West  of  Chicago  (and  note  that  9i5  per  cent,  of  'all 
cattle  killed  in  the  West  is  slaughtered  by  the  Trust)  at  18% 
cents  per  cwt.,  while  cattle,  the  low-priced  and  much  heavier 
product,  was  shippe'd  in  the  same  district  at  23%  cents  per 
cwt.  Conditions  were  just  the  reverse  east  of  Chicago,  where 
there  were  fewer  cattle  and  more  consumers.  The  result  was 
that  the  poor,  scattered  cattle  ranchers  in  the  West  had  no 


chance  to  do  what  they  wanted.  The  Chicago  market,  the 
best  for  export  cattle,  was  closed  to  them  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  ship  cattle  at  2i3%  cents,  when  the  Trust  'would 
ship  'products  of  the  same  cattle  at  18%  cents,  weighing  only 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  live  'animal.  Instead  of  shipping  to 
Chicago,  they  were  forced  to  ship  to  the  Missouri  River  pack- 
ing houses,  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  where  the  Beef  Trust 
had  a  complete  'monopoly,  where  it  could  choose  or  not  to 
slaughter  the  cattle  and  charge  whatever  it  liked. 

In  that  case  President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
testified  that  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  rates  were  so 
low  that  every  carload  was  hauled  lat  a  loss,  and  he  presented 
the  following  statement  of  actual  costs  of  carriage  and  the 


revenue  secured: 

Dressed  meats,  actual  cost  (per  car)    $82i  19 

Actual  revenue  from  Beef  Trust   42  19 


Loss    $40  00 

Packing  house  products,  actual  cost  (per  car)    $85-^03 

Revenue    56  00 


Loss    $29  03 


Of  course,  this  loss  realized  by  the  railway  in  carrying 
shipments  for  the  Beef  Trust  was  made  up  in  the  charges  on 
the  farmer  for  his  products  and  on  the  general  body  of  con- 
sumers. 

Too  Powerful  to  Oppose. 

President  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  this  same 
case  explained  the  injustice  of  such  discrimination  in  the 
following  statement:  "The  packing-house  business  to-day  is 
concentrated  in  so  few  hands,  that  this  fact,  together  with 
the  keen  competition  between  railroads,  practically  makes  jf. 
possible  for  them  to  dictate  rates  for  dressed  beef  and  packing- 
house products." 

Such  a  statement  from  the  head  of  a  railroad  can  be 
understood  to  a  measure  when  one  knows  that  the  Beef  Trust 
each  day  ships  out  of  Chicago  600'  cars  of  packing-house  pro- 
ducts. With  a  traffic  such  as  that  railroads  are  literally  forced 
into  giving  favors.  Armours  alone  control  over  a  dozen 
private  freight  car  lines;  theiy  own  over  14,'0OO  refrigerator 
cars,  representing  an  investment  of  $14,000,000,  and  the 
owners  of  these  cars,  besides  enjoying  special  rates;  also  draw 
a  rental  from  the  railroads  for  every  one  of  these  cars  that 
run  over  their  lines.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in 
a  report  issued  in  1905,  sho'wed  that  an  average  of  17.25  per 
cent,  net  profits  were  realized  by  Armours  from  their  cars 
alone. 

An  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  Beef  Trust 
may  be  gained  from  the  annual  report  of  the  only  member  of 
the  corporation  that  issues  a  statement  of  finances.  iSlwift  & 
Co.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January,  190.9,  did  $240,000,000 
worth  of  business.  The  largest  Canadian  packing  house  does 
a  business  of  about  $5,000,000  per  year.  Put  both  concerns  on 
a  free  market;  would  it  be  a  fair  deal? 

Present  Competition  in  Canada. 

Dressed  meats  and  meat  products  of  different  kinds  came 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States  last  year,  ending  March, 
1911,  to  the  extent  of  over  $3,000',00i0.  The  great  proportion 
of  these  imports  came  from  the  Beef  Trust,  and  in  face  of  the 
duties.  Reduce  the  tariff  on  packing-house  products,  as  re- 
ciprocity proposes  to  do,  and  give  the  Beef  Trust  free  access 
to  our  natural  products,  and  you  simply  perpetuate  and  aid  a 
gross  evil  as  well  as  imperil  the  best  interests  of  Canada. 

f-  It  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Great  Protector  of  England, 
'  who  said,  "If  there  be  anyione  that  makes  many  poor  to  make 
a  few  rich,  that  suits  not  a  commonwealth."    "The  Beef  Trust" 

J  of  the  United  States  is  such  an  one,  and  its  mark  on  the 
Republic  sonth  of  us  is  sufficient  to  show  that  any  cession 

j  whatever  to  such  a  pOiWer  would  not  suit  the  Commonwealth 

Lof  Canada. 
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CHANGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  DURING  JUNE 

List  of  Freight  Schedules  Filed  with  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  During 
month  of  June,  1911. 

(The  first  column  shows  the  old  and  new  numbers  of  the  rate  as  it  appears  on  the  files  of  the  Railway  Commission  ;  the 
second  column  gives  the  Railway  number.    C.L.  stands  for  carload  lots;  L.C.L.  less  than  carload  lots.) 


C.R.C. 


R.R.  No. 


Effective. 


Desci'iption. 


Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 


Sup.  4 
E.  2060 

Sup.  6 
E.  2054 


Sup.  23 
E.  1957 


Sup.  22 
E.  1957 
E.  2126 
cancels 
E.  2061 
E.  2123 
cancels 
E.  1005 


Sup.  8 
E.  1655 


Sup.  50 
E.  1132 


E.  2128 


Sup.  8 
E.  1786 


Sup.  18 
E.  1538 


Sup.  14 
E.  1593 

Sup.  1 
E.  2124 

Sup.  20 
E.  1957 
Sup.  .17 
E.  1538 


Sup.  13 
E.  1791 


Sup.  4 
E  1657 

Sup.  6 
E  1651 


Sup.  23 
E  1550 


Sup.  22 

E  1550 
E  1722 
cancels 
E  1722 
B  1719 
cancels 
E  593 


Sup.  8 
B  1242 


Sup.  50 
E  714 


E  1724 


Sup.  8 
E  1374 


Sup.  8 
B  1123 


Sup.  14 
E  1180 

Sup.  1. 
B  1720 

Sup.  20 
E  1550 
Sup.  17 
E  1123 


Sup.  13 
B  1381 


June  14, 
July  13, 


June  15,  '11  Import  commodities 
from  Quebec  Wharf 
to  points  in  Canada. 

June  15,  '11  Import  merchandise 
fro  m  Montreal 
Wharf  to  points  on 
C.P.R.  and  connect- 
ing lines. 

June  15,  '11  Rice  in  packages, 
L.C.L.,  'between  sta- 
tions 'eiast  of  Port 
Arthur,  4tli  class 
rates. 

'11    Commodities  between 

CP.R.  stations. 
'11    Equalization  allow- 
ances at  C.P.R.  sta- 
tions. 

June  27,  '11  'Class  rates  between 
C.P.R.  and  G.P.  &  H. 
stations  and  points 
on  the  Wabash  R.  R. 
in  Canada. 

July  15,  '11  Commodities  from 
stations  on  the 
C.P.R.  to  Buffalo, 
Blaclt  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  N.Y. 

June  20,  '11  Commodities  from 
C.P.R.  stations  to 
Montreal  and  Que- 
ibec  for  export. 

June  20,  '11  Malt  C.L.,  Min.  40,- 
000  lbs.  from  Mont- 
real and  Atwater  to 
Winnipeg,  35  cents 
per  100  lbs. 

June  24,  '11  Reshipping  S  t  o  p  - 
over  and  special  ar- 
r  a  n  g  e  m  e  n  t  s  at 
C.P.R.  stations. 

June  21,  '11  Local  switching  be- 
tween N.Y.C.  and 
G.T.R.  at  Jacques 
Cartier  Jot. 


July  15,  '11 


June  20,  '11 


June  7, 
June  5, 


'11 


'11 


June  7,  '11 


Paper  C.  L.  from 
C.P.R.  stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Commodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations  in 
Eastern  Canada. 

Commodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations. 

Local  switching  at 
Jacques  Cartier  Jet. 
from  N.Y.C.  &  H.R. 
R.R.  to  G.T.R.,  and 
on  grain  to  Harbor 
Commissioners  Ele- 
vator. 

Commodities  from 
Eastern  Canada  to 
points  in  the  North- 
west, all  rail. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No.  Effective. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Sup.  18  Sup.  18         June  7,  '11 

E.  1762  E  1350 


Sup.  15 
E.  1692 


Sup.  4 
E.  1688 


E.  2116 


Sup.  3 
B.  2068 


Sup.  4 
B.  2054 

E.  2103 
cancels 


Sup.  16 
B.  2005 
Sup.  47 
E.  1132 


Sup.  18 
E.  1692 


Sup.  3 
B.  2060 

Sup.  5 
E.  2054 


Sup.  6 
E.  1858 


B.  2124 
cancels 
E.  1562 
1957 


Sup.  15 

E  1279 


Sup.  4 

B  1275 


B  1712 


Sup.  4 
E  1651 

B  1700 
cancels 


Sup.  18 
B  1279 


Sup.  3 

B  1657 

Sup.  5 

B  1651 


Sup.  6 
E  1448 


B  1720 
cancels 
B  1147 
1550 


May  30,  '11 


June  28,  '11 


June  2,  '11 


Sup.  3  June  2,  '11 

B  16665 


May  26,  '11 


May  26,  '11 


Sup.  16  May  27,  '11 
B  1601 

Sup.  47  May  29,  '11 
B  714 


June  6,  '11 


June  11,  '11 


June  11,  '11 


June  10,  '11 


June  20,  '11 


Description. 

Commodities  from 
Eastern    Canada  to 
points  in  the  North- 
west, all  rail. 
Agricultural  imple- 
ments, traction  en- 
gines and  windmills, 
■C.L.  Smith's  Falls  to 
St.  John  and  W.,  St. 
John  17%    cts.  per 
100  lbs.,  to  Halifax, 
18 yo  cts.  per  100  lbs. 
for  export. 
Commodities  from 
C.P.R.    stations  to 
New    York,  Phila- 
delphia   and  Balti- 
more for  export. 
Iron  and- steel  from 
Sault     Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,    to    points  on 
C.P.R.  and  connect- 
ing lines. 
Lumber    and  forest 
products  from 
points  in  Quebec  to 
Montreal  for  export. 
Import   Mdse.  Mont- 
real   Wharf  to  sta- 
tions on  C.P.R. 
Salt  C.L.  Windsor  to 
Fort   William,  Port 
Arthur    and  West- 
forti  17%    cts.  per 
100  lbs. 
Building  material  be- 
tween C.P.R.  points. 
Export    traffic  from 
stations     west  of 
Montreal    to  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  for 
export. 
Commodities  from 
C.P.R.  stations  to  St. 
John    and    W.  St. 
John  for  export. 
Import  commodities 
from  Quebec  Wharf 
to  C.P.R.  stations. 

Import  merchandise 
from  Montreal 
Wharf  to  C.P.R.  sta- 
tions. 

Class  and  commodity 
rates  between  Port 
Arthur,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Westfort,  and 
stations  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

Commodities  between 
C.P.R.  stations,  also 
stations  on  connect- 
ing lines  and  points 
in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 
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C.R.C. 


R.R.  No.  Effective. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
B.  2122  E  1718 


July  11,  '11 


Grand  Triinli  Railway. 

Sup.  2  Sup.  2 

E.  2295  C.Y.  17 


Sup.  34 
E.  1240 


Sup.  2 
E.  2352 


Sup.  9 
E.  377 


Sup.  21 
E.  2020 


Sup.  3 
E.  2305 


Sup.  2 
E.  2365 


Sup.  34 
E.  2218 


B  2363 


Sup.  8 
E.  2270 


Sup.  35 
E.  1240 


Sup.  9 
E.  1985 


Sup.  42 
E.  499 


E.  2358 
cancels 
B.  2354 


B.  2357 
cancels 
B.  2353 


Sup.  7 
B,  1907 


Sup.  34 
E  12 


Sup.  9 
G.B.Y.  8 


Sup.  3 
I.  108 


Sup.  2 
C.U.  58 


Sup.  34 
C.Y.  16 


V.  22 


Sup.  9 

E  37 


CM.  19 
cancels 
C.I.  128 


Sup.  7 
B  14 


May  26,  '11 
May  23,  '11 


Sup.  2  June  20,  '11 
C.Y.  20 


July  20,  '11 


Sup.  21  June  24,  '11 
CP.  57 


June  15,  '11 


July  12,  '11 


June  16,  '11 


Aug.  1,  '11 


Su'p.  8  July  17,  '11 
CU.  59 


Sup.  35  June  29,  '11 
E  12 


July  25,  '11 


Sup.  42  July  25,  '11 
G.D.  60 


CM.  20       June  14,  '11 

cancels 

C.I.  129 


June  14,  '11 


July  12,  '11 


Description, 


Classes  from  C.  P.  R. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  N.Y.C  &  H.R. 
R.R.  and  West  Sliore 
R.R. 

Commodities  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec, 
Levis  and  Sorel,  Que. 

Salt  C.L.  Sarnia  and 
Windsor  to  Montreal 
for  export,  15  cts. 
per  100  lbs. 

Fencing  wire  and 
wire  netting,  Ham- 
ilton to  Edmonton 
and  St.  Hilaire,  Que. 

Iron  commodities 
from  Collingwood  to 
G.T.R.  stations. 

Paper  commodities 
from  G.T.R.  ship- 
ping stations  to 
G.T.R.  stations  and 
connecting  lines. 

Import  flax  seed, 
Montreal  harbor  to 
Baden  and  Toronto, 
8  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Pig  iron  C.L.  Buffalo, 
Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge  to 
S.  Johns,  Que.,  $3.20 
per  gross  ton. 

Rice  in  pkgs.  L.C.L., 
between  stations  in 
Eastern  Canada,  4th 
class  rates. 

Class  rate's  between 
G.T.R.  stations  east 
of  Dorval  and  south 
of  Coteau  Jet.,  Que. 

Commodities  from 
G.T.R.  stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Class  and  commodity 
stations  west  of 
Montreal  to  Mont- 
real for  export. 

Class  and  commodity 
G.T.R.  stations  to 
Boston,  Portland, 
Halifax  and  St.  John 
for  export. 

Class  and  commodity 
to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Balti- 
more for  export. 

Special  summer  com- 
modity tariff  from 
Montreal  and  Do- 
minion to  Sydney, 
North  Sydney  and 
Sydney  Mines,  C.B. 

Special  summer  com- 
modity tariff  from 
Montreal  and  Do- 
minion to  Pictou, 
Summeroide  and 
Charlottetown. 

Class  rates  between 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge  and  points  on 
the  T.  &  N.O.  Ry. 


C.R.C.  R.R.  No. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 


Effective. 


Description. 


Sup.  6 
E.  1633 


Sup.  33 
E.  2218 


Sup.  33 
E.  1658 


E.  2348 


E.  2349 
cancels 
E.  2345 


E.  2350 
dance  Is 
E.  1999 


E.  2355 
cancels 
E.  2274 

E.  2353 


E.  2354 
cancels 
E.  2348 


B.  2352 

cancels 

E.  322 

996 

2045 

2198 

2199 

2214 

2218 

2268 

Sup.  8 
E.  1880 


Sup.  6 
A.  7 


Sup.  33 
C.Y.  16 


Sup.  33 
N.  15 


C.L  127 


C.K.  182 
cancels 
C.K.  181 


C.K.  183 

cancels 
C.K.  147 


S.  84 
cancels 
S.  83 

C.L  129 


C.L  129 
.cancels 
CI.  127 


C.Y.  20 
cancels 
CL.  37 
CM.  15 
CM.  17 
CO.  67 
CS.  7 
C.Y.  16 
CM.  16 
G.A.P.  5 

Sup.  8 
CP.  53 


Wabash  Railroad. 


Sup.  10 

459 


Erie  Railroad. 


Sup.  11 
A.  10698 


Sup.  3 
74 


Sup.  3 
A.  3889 


June  12,  '11  Arbitraries,  class 
and  commodity  be- 
tween Campbellton 
Wharf  and  ports  of 
call  on  Bale  des 
Chaleurs. 

June  3,  '11  Iron  and  steel  cut- 
tings from  Morris- 
burg,  Ont.,  to  Belle- 
ville, Ont,  7  cts.  per 
100  lbs. 

June  7,  '11  Matches  and  wooden- 
ware  C.L.  Ottawa  to 
Regina,  Sask.,  $1.04 
per  100  lbs. 

June  8,  '11  Commodities  from 
Montreal  and  Do- 
minion to  Sydney, 
N.  Sydney  and  Syd- 
ney Mines. 

June  29,  '11  Gnain  and  grain  pro- 
ducts from  Port  Ar- 
thur and  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Port- 
land, for  export, 
lake  and  rail. 

June  6,  '11  Grain  and  igrain  pro- 
ducts, Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  to 
Montreal,  for  export 
via  lake  and  rail, 
14%  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

July  10,  '11  Terminal  arrange- 
ments at  Guelph, 
Ont. 

June  12,  '11  Special  summer  com- 
modity rates  from 
Montreal  land  Do- 
minion to  Pictou, 
Summeriside  and 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

June  12,  '11  Special  summer  com- 
modity rates  from 
Montreal  and  Do- 
minion to  Sydney, 
North  Sydney  and 
Sydney  Mines.  CB. 
Commodities  between 
G.T.R.  stations,  also 
from  and  to  con- 
necting line  sta- 
tions. 


July  8,  '11 


July  1,  '11 


Paper  C.L.  from  Ot- 
tawa, Kinsey  and 
Windsor  Mills  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 


Commodities  from 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
points  in  Ontario. 


July  6,  '11  New  iron  and  steel 
rails  CL.  from  Erie 
R.  R.  stations  to 
Canadian  points. 
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R.R.  No. 


Effective. 


Description. 


Cliicago,  Burlington  &  Quincey  Railroad. 


273 

cancels 
232 


1753  I. 
cancels 
1753  F. 


June  20,  '11 


Classes  and  com- 
modities from  CB. 
&  Q.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway. 

June  23,  '11 


Sup.  7 
381 


447 

cancels 
442 


Sup.  7 
3142 


3461 

cancels 

3425 


Iron  and  steel  arti- 
cles from  B.R.  &  P. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

June  26,  '11  Pig  iron  CL.  Punxut- 
awney  and  Dubois, 
Pa.,  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line. 


Sup.  4 
100 


Sup.  4 
308  B. 


July  3,  '11 


Central  Railroad  of  IVew  Jersey. 

478  ■  July  1, 


'11 


Classes  from  D.  & 
T.S.'L.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Classes  C.R.R.  of 
N.  J.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


Pere  Marquette  Railroad. 


Sup.  9 
1151 


Sup.  11 
1023 


Sup.  9 
2940 


Sup.  11 
2630 


June  28,  '11  Class  and  commodity 
from  P.M.  stations 
in  the  U.S.  to  points 
in  Caniada. 

July  10,  '11  Iron  and  steel  from 
P.M.  stations  in  the 
U.S.  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Niagara,  St.  Catharines  &  Toronto  Ry. 


638 

cancels  33 
commodity 
tariffs 

Sup.  17 
1351 


1774 

cancels 

.1590 

1779 

cancels 

1408 

1773 

cancels 

1408 


637 


Sup.  17 
7766 


8837 

cancels 

8361 


cancels 
7900 


Sup.  3 
1751 


Sup.  3 
1767 


cancels 
7900 


Sup.  3 

8764 


Sup.  3 
8803. 


June  19,  '11 


June  12,  '11 


July  10,  '11 


July  10,  '11 


July  10,  '11 


June  27,  '11 


June  15,  '11 


Commodities  from 
N.C.  St.  C.  &  T.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 

Bridge  and  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel 
C.L.  shipyard,  Ont., 
to  points  in  Ontario. 

(Commodilties  from 
'M.C.  Stations  to 
points  in  the  U.S. 

Classes  from  M.  C. 
stations  in  the  U.S. 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Class  and  commodity 
from  M.C.  stations 
in  U.S.  to  eastern 
Canadian  basing 
points. 

Commodities  between 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Suspension 
Bridge  and  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  between 
stations  in  Canada. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


C.R.C. 


R.R.  No. 


Effective. 


Description. 


Sup.  3 
214 


Sup.  17 

1777 


Sup.  22 
199 


Aug.  1,  'II 


July  15,  '11 


July  15,  '11 


Iron  iand  steel,  L.S. 
&  M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

New  Iron  and  Steel 
rails,  C.L.,  L.S.  & 
M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  from 
L.S.  &  M.S.  stations 
to  points  in  Can'ada. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  RaUway. 


Sup. 
214 

Sup. 

187 

Sup. 

188 

Sup. 
177 


38 


16 


July  1,  '11 


July  1,  '11 


July  1,  '11 


June  25,  '11 


Buffalo,  Rochester  Railway. 


444 

cancels 
5 


A.  824 
cancels 
A.  118 


July  7,  '11 


Iron  and  steel  from 
L.S.  &  M.S.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Stone  C.L.  from  L.S. 
&  M.S.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 

Commodities  from 
L.S.  &  M.S.  stations 
to  points  in  Canada. 

Iron  and  steel  rails 
from  L.S.  &  M.S. 
points  to  stations  in 
Canada. 


Classes,  B.R.  &  P. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


Wabash,  Pittsburg  Terminal  Ry. 


41 

cancels 
13  &  22 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Sup.  3 
J.  J.  27 


Sup.  1 
G.  0.  300 

Sup.  1 
G.  O.  298 

Sup.  1 

299 

Sup.  1 
J.  J.  32 


Sup.  1 
G.  0.  301 


Sup.  7 
J.  J.  30 


June  26,  '11 

July  15,  '11 

.Tuly  15,  '11 
July  15,  '11 
July  15,  '11 
June  25,  '11 

July  1,  'It 

July  5,  '11 


Cliesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 


Sup. 10 
42 


Sup.  10 
2000 


July  3,  '11 


Pennsylvania  Company. 

Sup.  22   ■ 

F.  27 


Raritan  River  Railroad. 

96   

cancels 
93 


Class  and  commodity 
Wab.  Pitts.  Term, 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 


iron  and  steel  arti- 
cles from  P. R.R.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Caiiada. 

Classes  P.R.R.  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
G.T.R. 

Classes  from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  on 
the  C.P.R. 

Classes  P.R.R  .  sta- 
tions to  points  on 
the  C.P.R. 

New  iron  and  steel 
rails  from  P.R.R. 
stations  to  points  in 
Canada. 

Commodities  from 
P.R.R.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada  on 
G.  T.  Ry. 

Iron  aim  ot'eel  arti- 
cles from  P.R.R.  sta- 
tions to  points  in 
Canada. 


Classes  and  com- 
modities from  C.  & 
0.  stations  to  points 
in  Canada. 


Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


A.  123 
cancels 
A.  99 


1769  D. 
cancels 
1769  C. 


July  15,  '11 


July  20,  '11 


July  15,  '11 


Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Ry. 
773  223  July  18, 


Class  and  commodity 
P.R.R.  stations  west 
of  Pittsburg  t  o 
points  in  Canada. 


Commodities  R.R.  sta- 
tiomsi  to  (paints  in 
Caniada. 


Commodities  111. 
Cent.  stations  to 
points  in  Canada. 


'11  Commodities,  Hamil- 
ton and  Brantfiord  to 
Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  West- 
minster, B.C. 
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TRADE  ENQUIRIES 

NOTE. — For  further  information  regarding  any  enquiry 
mentioned  under  this  heading  or  the  names  of  enquirers,  apply 
by  numbers  to  the  Secretary,  at  Toronto. 


277.  Asbestos. — Cartagena  Arm  -wisihes   to  toe   placed  in 

communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbes- 
tos.  Quotations  should  be  F.O.B.  New  York. 

278.  Asbestos  Rope. — A  Scotch  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  manufacturers  o^f  asbestos  rope. 

279.  Canned  Goods. — ^A  Havana   commission  firm  wish  to 

secure  agency  for  Canadian  canned  goods,  particularly 
fruits. 

280.  Canned  Meat  and  Fisli. — A  Russian  firm  wish  to  get  into 

correspondence  with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  goods. 

281.  Canned   Salmon. — A  Hamburg,   Germany,   firm   of  im- 

porters desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  salmon.   The  firm  are  well  recommended. 

282.  Charcoal  Pig  Iron. — A  Middlesborough,  England,  firm  of 

iron  merchants  wish  to  get  dnto  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  charcoal  pig  iron. 

283.  Cotton  Twines. — A  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  firm  wish 

to  get  in  touch  with  Caniadian  manufacturers  of  cotton 
twines.    Good  bank  references  are  supplied. 

284.  Labels. — ^A  Liverpool  house  asks  for  the  addresses  of 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  plant  labels  3 
inches  to  12  inches.  They  state  they  are  large  buyers 
of  these  articles. 

285.  Last  Blocks. — A  Leicester,  England,  firm  wish  to  get  in 

touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  last  blocks. 

286.  Last  Blocks. — An  English  firm  who  are  large  purchasers 

of  last  blocks  and  bird's-eye  maple  lumber  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  same. 

287.  Lead. — A  Russian  firm  wish  to  get  into  correspondence 

with  the  Canadian  exporters  of  pig  lead. 

288.  Lumber. — An  old  established  firm  of  exporters  in  Aus- 

tralia enqu4re  for  quotations  on  lumber  including  Ore- 
gon pine  and  other  timbers.  The  firm  have  excellent 
references.  Quotations  should  be  F.O.B.  Vancouver  or 
C.I.F.  Brisbane,  Rockhampton  or  Townsville. 

289.  Lumber. — An  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  firm  of  manufac- 

turers' agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  lumber 
company  in  that  country.    References  are  given. 

290.  Lumber. — A  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  firm  are  in  the  market 

for  elm  staves,  gum  staves,  hardwood  heading  and  bass- 
wood  heading.  The  firm  are  in  a  position  to  contract 
■for  large  shipments  during  the  coming  year. 

291.  Machine  Oil.- — A  Cartagena  firm  wishes  to  open  corre- 

spondence with  Canadian  exporters  of  machine  oil.  Quo- 
tations should  be  F.O.B.  New  York. 

292.  Maple  Wood  Blocks.— A  correspondent  in  the  Midlands 

of  England  wishes  to  purchase  40,000  maple  wood  blocks 
9  in.  by  3  in.  by  1  1-8  in.,  and  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

293.  Molybdenite  and  Sheelite.— A  London,  England,  firm  en- 

quires for  Canadian  exporters  of  molybdenite  and 
sheelite. 


294.  Kickle.^ — A  firm  in  Russia  wish  to  get  into  correspond- 

ence with  Canadian  exporters  or  nickle. 

295.  Oil  for  Motors. — A  Cartagena  firm  wish  to  get  into  com- 

munication with  Canadian  exporters  of  oil  for  motors. 
Quotations  should  be  F.O.B.  New  York. 

296.  Oil   Mineral   and   Vegetable.— A   Scotch  firm  wish  to 

secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  mineral  and  vegetable 
oil. 

297.  Red  Copper  in  Sheets. — A  Cartagena  firm  wishes  to  be 

placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  producers  of 
red  copper  in  sheets.  Quotations  should  be  F.O.B.  New 
York. 

298.  Rice  Flour. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  produce  brokers  desire 

to  open  correspondence  with  Canadian  millers  and  ex- 
porters of  rice  flour. 

299.  Sycamore  Blocks. — A  Lancashire  firm  is  in  the  market 

for  sycamore  blocks  roughly  trimmed  with  the  adze. 

300.  Textile  Goods. — A  firm  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

seeks  the  agency  for  textile  goods.  The  correspondent 
would  prefer  to  work  on  commission. 

301.  Wood  Pulp  Boards  for  Box  Making.— A  South  African 

firm  of  manufacturing  confectioners  are  in  the  market 
for  wood  pulp  boards  for  box  making.  Quotations 
should  be  C.I.F.  Capetown,  in  five-ton  lots. 

AGENCIES  WANTED. 

1.  Agency  Wanted. — A  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  business 

man  with  experience  as  a  salesman  wishes  to  secure  the 
agency  for  Canadian  firms.    References  are  supplied. 

2.  Agency  Wanted.^ — A  Quebec  business  man  is  about  to  open 

a  manufacturers'  agency  in  that  city  and  is  ready  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  applicant's 
specialties  are  grocers'  sundries,  small  wares  and  hard- 
ware specialties.    Correspondence  is  invited. 

3.  Agencies  Wanted. — A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm  of  manufac- 

turers'agents  are  ready  to  accept  the  agency  for  Canadian 
manufacturers.    The  firm  is  well  established. 


AMONG  THE  INDUSTRIES 


The  Colonial  Whitewear  Co.  will  build  a  $20,000  factory  in 
Guelph. 

The  Westport  Foundry  Co.,  Westport,  Ont.,  will  build  a 
$10,000  foundry. 

The  Chatham  Tile  and  Concrete  Co.  are  building  a  fac- 
tory in  Chatham,  N.B. 

The  Cranby  Electric  Welb  Mfg.  Co.,  Granby,  Que.,  are 
building  a  $10,000  factory. 

The  Goderich  Organ  Company  are  erecting  a  new  factory 
building  in  that  town. 

J.  M.  Fortier  Co.,  Limited,  has  just  opened  a  new  tobacco 
factory  at  Farnham,  Que. 
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A  POWER  PLANT  PROTECTED 


Your  profit  is  largely  dependent  on  your  motors 
running  ALL  DAY,  EVERY  DAY.  Break- 
downs   decrease    profit    and    can  be 
avoided 

Specify  "  D  &  W  **  Fuses  and  Cutouts 

Your  fuse  protection  is  insurance  and  like  it  should 
be  the  best  obtainable 


mi 


"  D  &  W  " 

Safe      Reliable  Accurate 
Best  Workmanship 
Finest  Materials 


For  20  years  the  leaders  of  all  new  de- 
velopment in  the  fuse  business,  and  a 
guarantee  goes  with  every  "  D  &  W  " 
Fuse  and  Cutout. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  1068  and  Prices 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  CANADA 


Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary,  Vancouver 
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The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Limited,  have  moved  to  their  new 
factory  in  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  National  Hardware  Co.,  Orillia,  will  enlarge  their 
plant  in  that  town. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  are  building  a  five-story 
warehouse  in  Brandon,  Man. 

The  Royal  Loan  and  Savings  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  will 
erect  a  $30i,000  office  building  in  that  city. 

The  John  Morrow  Screw,  Limited,  of  Ingersoll,  will  erect 
a  plant  in  that  town  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  factory  of  the  Independ- 
ent Tire  Co.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

The  New  Brunswick  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  by  fire  recently. 

The  Rhodes-'Curry  Co.,  Amherst,  N.S.,  will  rebuild  the 
part  of  their  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Imperial  Manufacturing  Co.,  Warren.  Pa.,  have  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  factory  in  Welland,  Ont. 

The  Port  Arthur  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Limited,  of  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.,  are  building  a  factory  there. 

The  Hurndall  Novelty  Furniture  Co.,  Orangeville,  Ont., 
suffered  a  severe  loss  by  fire  recently. 

T.  iS.  Simm  &  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  will  build  an  addition 
to  their  brush  factory  in  that  city. 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co.,  of  Greenfield,  O.,  have 
established  a  plant  at  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  American  Cyanide  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  are  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $90,000i. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  new  Bank  of  Commerce 
building  in  Winnipeg.    The  building  will  cost  $760,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Gordon  iNail  Works,  of  S't.  John, 
N.B.,  will  establish  a  plant  at  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

G.  H.  Cotrell,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  will  build  a  warehouse, 
five-story,  brick,  mill,  and  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

The  Dominion  Saw  Mills  and  Lumber  Co.,  of  Revelstoke, 
B.C.,  lost  their  mills  by  fire  recently,  the  loss  approximating 
$40,0i00. 

The  Kootenay  Columbia  Preserving  Company,  have  taken 
over  the  Kootenay  Jam  Company's  plant  of  Nelson,  B.C.,  and 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  factory. 

By-laws  have  been  passed  providing  for  the  granting  of 
certain  privileges  to  the  Flora  Furniture  Co.  and  the  T.  E. 
Bissel  Co.,  by  the  ratepayers  of  iElora. 

The  Alberta  Glass  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $160,00'0,  will 
erect  a  plant  at  Redcliffe,  Alta.  A.  E.  Cross,  of  the  Calgary 
Brewing  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  company. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Toronto,  have  opened  a 
branch  oflace  at  2317  iSouth  Railway  Street,  Regina,  S'ask 
Mr.  W.  W.  Underwood  if  the  manager. 


CORRUGATED 
IRON 

We  Make  it 
You  Use  it 

LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

Painted  or  Galvanized — 
Straight  or  Curved.    Prompt  Sliipment 
of  Any  Size  or  Gauge 

Ihe 

METALLIC  ROOFING  CO.,  Limited 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

TORONTO,  Ont.  and  WINNIPEG,  Man. 


ACORN  CORRUGATED 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


Are  made  of  metal  that  meets 
even  our  most  rigid  specifications: 
and  it  is  so  galvanized  it  readily 
passes  the  severe  tests  that 
British  Government  requires  of 
such  building  materials.  That 
certifies  to  you  the  high  quality 
of  these  goods.  Yet  you  pay  no 
more  for  it  than  you  must  for 
ordinary  and  uncertain  quality. 
You  can  DEPEND  on  Acorn 
Corrugated  Sheets,  flat  or  curved. 
And  thev  are 


Accurately  Made 

Our  hugely  powerful  machines  stamp  these  sheets 
true  to  square  and  make  the  corrugations  absolutely 
accurale.  Therefore  they  fit  together  perfectly  and 
are  easily  erected.  You  get  unusual  value  in  Acorn 
Sheets  for  moderate-priced  warehouse  construction, 
repairing  old  buildings,  fire-proof  partitions,  etc.  Get 
our  prices.  Ample  stocks  of  all  gauges  and  sizes 
always  ready  to  ship. 

METAL  SHINGLE  &  SIDING  CO.,  Limited 

PRESTON,  ONT.,  and  MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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The  Railway  Asbestos  Packing  Co.  has  started  to  manu- 
facture a  new  form  of  packing  in  Sherbrooke,  Que.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  $100, 000. 

English  capitalists  have  taken  over  the  plant  and  business 
of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Works,  Kingston,  Ont.  The  new 
company  will  be  capitalized  at  $5,00'0,00iO  and  the  works  will 
be  doubled  in  capacity. 

The  Canadian  Eyojiomic  Lubricant  Co.,  Limited,  have 
built  a  new  factory  building  on  the  corner  of  Durocher  St. 
and  Atlantic  Avenue,  Montreal,  of  which  they  will  take  pos- 
session about  the  first  of  July. 

R.  C.  Wilkins  Company,  Limited,  which  has  carried  on 
the  manufacture  of  overalls  and  other  clothing  in  Montreal 
for  many  years,  has  secured  a  new  factory  property  at  Farn- 
ham.  Que.,  and  will  occupy  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  Dominion  Architectural  Ironworks,  Limited,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  has  taken  over 
the  businesses  carried  on  at  Montreal  by  the  Dominion  Archi- 
tectural Iron  Works  Co.,  and  the  Dominion  Machine  and 
Brazing  Co. 

The  statistical  report  issued  by  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Free  Employment  office  at  Montreal  for  the  Month  of  May, 
shows  that  during  that  period  62'2  employers  had  demanded 
workmen;  of  these  '544  were  residents  of  Montreal  and  78 
non-residents;  the  number  of  employees  demanded  was  1,775 
men  and  412  women.  The  number  of  positions  filled  were  1,181 
men  and  109  women  and  16,2  boys  and  girls. 

The  Dominion  Roofing  Co.  have  acquired  a  site  on  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  near  Mimico,  a  few  miles  out  of  Toronto, 
and  will  begin  work  at  once  on  the  construction  of  a  large 
factory  building.  The  structure  will  be  260'  by  120i  feet,  one- 
story  in  height,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed 
and  the  plant  in  full  operation  by  next  spring.  The  output 
of  the  company  will  be  largely  increased. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  have  just 
started  their  new  mills  at  Montreal.  These  mills  are  among 
the  largest  in  eastern  Canada,  and  are  advantageously  situ- 
ated immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Lachine  Canal.  Their 
power  supply  is  derived  from  the  new  Canadian  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Co.'s  plant  at  St.  Timothy.  The  latter  company 
opened  a  terminal  station  at  Cote  St.  Paul  on  June  6th,  and 


the  thousand  horse-power  supplied  to  the  flour  mills  marked 
the  beginning  of  their  operations  in  Montreal. 

The  iDominion  Flour  Mills,  Limited,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  This  company  will  operate  the 
plants  of  Wood  Bros,  and  the  Brant  Milling  Co.  of  Brantford, 
Ont.  They  will  erect  immediately  also  a  2,000  barrel  flour  mill 
on  the  Lachine  Canal,  near  Montreal,  where  a  site  has  already 
been  purchased.  Montreal  will  likely  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  new  concern,  whose  directors  include  Messrs.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Connell,  N.  Curry,  VP.  W.  Butler,  Lome  C.  Webster,  Percy 
Cowans,  of  Montreal;  W.  B.  Wood,  of  Brantford,  and  D.  B. 
Wood,  of  Hamilton. 

A  new  two-story  brick  factory,  costing  $i20,0i00,  will  be 
erected  by  the  Colonial  Whitewear  Company  at  Guelph  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  new  factory  will  be  120x100  feet, 
three  stories  of  which  will  be  built  of  brick  and  one  of  stone. 
The  present  premises  occupied  by  the  company  have  been 
too  small  for  their  increasing  business  for  some  time  past,  and 
their  new  building  has  been  contemplated  for  months.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Colonial  Whitewear  Company  state  that  the 
new  factory  will  have  accommodation  for  at  least  100  hand9 
and  they  hope  to  be  aJble  to  employ  that  many  by  the  first 
of  January,  1913. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  of  America  have  sold  out 
their  large  .British  and  Canadian  interests  to  a  group  of 
capitalists,  chiefly  Montrealers,  who  have  become  incorporated 
as  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  of  Canada,  Limited.  At 
the  head  of  this  group  is  Mr.  Walter  Cottingham,  President 
of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  America,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Bal- 
lantyne,  managing  director  of  the  same  firm  for  Canada.  It 
is  intended  to  make  this  new  company  the  largest  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world.  Among  the 
British  interests  already  acquired  is  the  Arm  of  Lewis  Ber- 
ger  &  Sons,  of  London,  which  occupies  a  foremost  trade  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  also  has  connections  in  Australia,  India, 
France,  China,  and  Japan.  This  company  has  been  connected 
with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  America  since  1905,  and 
has  been  in  business  since  1760.  The  large  plants  of  the 
Canada  Paint  Co.,  Limited,  at  iSt.  Malo,  Toronto,  and  Winni- 
peg, have  also  been  purchased.  Mr.  Robert  Munro,  who  has  so 
successfully  managed  the  Canada  Paint  Co.  for  twenty  years 
past,  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  though  ill-health  has  recently  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  business  activit- 
ies to  some  extent.  The  capital  of  the  new  company  is 
$8,000,000.  Mr.  Cottingham  is  to  be  president  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne  vice-president  and  managing  director. 


INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED. 


'We  maKe  any  sise   perforation   in   any   Kind  of 
metal  requirecl. 

CANADA  WIRE  GOODS  MFG.  CO.,  HAMILTON. 


SOME  OF  OTHER  LINES  OF  MANUFACTURE 
ARE 

WIRE  CLOTH 

for  all  purposes. 

MOULDERS'  RIDDLES,  BRUSHES 
and  BELLOWS,  STEEL  FACTORY 
STOOLS,  .'.  .•.  METAL  CLOTHES 
LOCKERS,  WINDOW-  GUARDS, 
GENERAL  WIRE-&  IRON  WmK. 
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